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ADVERTISEMENT *TQ THE NEW EDITION. 


The "rapid sale of a large impression of The Black Book Las 
speedily afforded an opportunity for again subjecting it to severe 
reysion, this it lias undergone in every department. Besides 
improving* the arrangement, the Lists of Places, Pensions, and 
Pluralists have been carefully corrected, and the illustrative 
notes revised. The reductions in salaries and allowances, the 
settlement *of the Civil List, and other economical arrange- 
ments of Ministers^ either actually effected, or in contemplation, 
have been noticed. 

Besides correction, rilany parts liaVe been greatly enlargedpas 
thusft on the Church, Legal Sinecures, the Bank of .England, 
and East-India Company ; in the former a section has been 
added on the Numbers,* Wealth, and Educational Efficiency of the 
Dissenters ; and in the last have ^een comprised the chief facts 
and considerations involved in th% approaching renewal •f tfie 
charters of these two powerful associations. In adiT^tion, several 
new chapters have been introduced oji subjects of immediate 
nation# interest; one on the Origin aad Pifisent State of <?oh- 
porations in Oities andSTow-ns, and on* Companies* 
Guilds and Fraternities: these form branches of # the 
ancient institutions of the country, and an account of them \\ as 
essential to the completeness of our work. A <J*Upt<*r jjas been 
added on the Principles of Pinancg, Abuses in tfie Go^ernn^nt 
Expenditure, and the Workings of Taxation. Also a Precis 
of the House op Common^, Pa#t, Present, and«lAComc; with 
details illustrative of the Reform J3ill, and the present sta*'* .»! 
parties mid opinions. 
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f ' • V . 

In the Appendix will be found jnany^fiew arteries ancj/tables 

>f value, as those on the Ecclesiastical Patronage oV*the Mobility 
— <the House of Lords — Inns of Ooi/t —Church Rates— yflrinity 
College — Colonial ^Statistics — OivK Contingencies — Remarks 
on the Report^ on Irish Tithes/— Conmissioners of Sewers — 
Lay and Cldrical* Magistrates, &c. 

JNotwitlistanding our anxiety to be correct, we cannot De sure 
that in every case we have succeeded* Our work is an assem- 
blage of facts and principles, and it would be wonderful, if? in so 
great a number, some errors had not escaped vigilance. Of 
errors of intention we know we are guiltless ; of, those which 
have originated in the inaccuracy of the official Returns »and 
other sources of information on which we have relied, we cannot 
be so confident. 

All parliamentary and public documents, whatever could 
throw light *n the Ecclesiastical Establishments, the Civil List 
and Hereditary Revenues, the Courts of Law and Judicial Ac]- 
mfiii strati on, the Aristocracy, Public Offices, Funding System, 
Public* Revenue, Pensions, Sinecures, and other departments of 
our w r ork, have been consulted. Our object has been an honest 
ouc, and we have sought to attain it by honest means: nothing 
has been exaggerated, nor lyis a single fact been walfully mis* 
stated ; we needed not the, aid of falsehood, our case beimr 
strong enoygh without it, and wc refer to tlic references on our 
pages to attest the veracity of Our sources of intelligence. The 
statements we have male we shall at all times be fhady to 
dGiend, but eannot answer fin ‘ tho:ie which have been mis- 
takenly imputed to us. It lias unfortunately happened, either 
from similarity of name or other circumstance, many represen- 
tations .have Ven placed to our account with which wc had 
niching, in common, and of i which any one might he convinced 
by reference to our publication. In a high quarter we have 
been most J ijustly aspersed :-we believe it was unintentional ; 
but, consistently w T ith honou^, atonement ought to have been 
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mad&iy opelHicknowJeclgejpenf in tlie same place where the 
injury was inflicted. Instead of exaggeration we have leaned 
.to a& opposite course ; whenever we had doubts* from the tib- 
scnce *of authentic infornlatjpn, about the icarrectnes^ of a 
statement, we omitted it altogether : if, in the s$atement&.of the ' 
emoluments of individuals, the errors on the side 6f redundancy 
were compared with those of deficiency , we know— and many 
names inscribed on our gages know too — which, wouicT prepon- 
derate. These, however, are tSe evils of a day, while the good 
we have done will be lasting. By the improvement of the Game 
£aws thS "Aristocracy have torn out one leaf from our pages ; 
when, in like manner, they have torn out the rest, our labours* 
will cease — and not till then. 

The Black Book is the Encyclopedia of English politics for 
the Georgian era, and will last as long as the abuses it exposes 
shall endure. It # was, originally, brought out. in periodical 
^numbers twelve years ago, and laboured under the disad- 
vantages incident to 'that mode of publication. Defective as 
tllf? publication was, it excited unusual interest; though ill- 
arranged, rough in manner, and incorrect in matter, it con- 
tained a striking development of Oligarchical abuse, and thus 
fixed the attention ol the public. It was oftentimes reprinted, 
and upwards of 14*000 copies were sojid, almost without the 
expense «of advertisement, or any of those helps, from literary 
notices which are usually deeftied essential to give celebrity to 
the Reductions of the press. In tfae eefition of last year mi 
endeavour was made to •renufiy the defects of* the first uilfler- 
taking; in this we flatter ourselves the task ha» been pearly 
completed. 

The object of the Editor at first was, and^fbwJi^ been, to 
show the manifold abuses*of an.unjust and oppressive sy^em ; 
to show the dire calamities it has inflicted on the country, and 
by what ramifications of fhfluence it has been supported. 

Government # lias been a corporation, and* had the same 
interests and the same principles of action as monopolists. If 
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has been supported by other corporations; the ClfArch h^» been 
one, the Agriculturists anotheS*; the Boroughs sf third, the 
Eafet-India Company a fourth, hndf'thc Bank of England, a* 
t fifth: all these/ and interests likej tffese, constituted the bitadel 
and OEt-works of its strength,' ‘'and the c first object of each has 
Been to shun investigation. We have, however, rent tjie vail ; 
those who Before doubted may, if tffey please, come anci see, 
and be convinced. * 

In lieu of the ojd system we are told a now one is in pro- 
gress of being substituted ; intelligence, not patronage, is to 
form the pivot of public authority: the idea is a' grand one, — itris 
‘worthy of the age, and we wait in hope to see it practically 
realized. 

In conclusion we must observe .that many opinions have 
been introduced, from which, we doubt not, our readers will 
dissent; we rfcgret this, but it is unavoidable. Our object has 
been Truth, not to compromise with error, nor knowingly 
pansier to any prejudice, aristocratic or democratic. We have 
an aversion to war, foreign and domestic ; nor do we ldVe 
spoliation either on the part of the People or their Rulers. The 
land is full of miseries; we share them not, neither do we 
prtflit by them; but it is the impulse of our nature to wish to 
see them alleviated. Ti plact! of a bad government we wish a 
good one substituted ; for it is not individuals, but the'power of 
the State, directed by inVelligence, which must administer to 
tlje^jnaladies of a nation . 4 And even wisdom and good mten- 
tions, without co-operation on thb part of the community, would 
be unavailing. Public disorders of long standing and ex- 
tremely complicated require deliberation as well as remedial 
applications.* tilt while we crave, indulgence for an Admi- 
nistiVtion ‘ we believe patriotic, it must be an indulgence 
accompanied ^ith constant watchfulness, and even suspicion, 
on the part ot the People. 

March 1 Gth, 1832 . 
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,our Dedication, written about a twelvemonth since, we ex- 
m • • • 
pressed a want of confidence in the Whig Ministry. In the 

• • 

interval they have gained on our esteem* * They mean well, hut 

the difficulties they have to surmount are great. £rru|red 

• * • ♦ 

against them are all the interests identified with public abuses, 

and ^liich have so long flourished b t the^ruin of the country ; 

but they must be compelled te^yieid. *The People are quiesceift; 

it is the quiescence of hope : should doubt prevail, they will 

rise iu their might and scatter tin* band — the f^ctiousjjund that 

• • • 
would interpose its selfish ends between the weal of twenty-four 

millions of person^. 

The People have nobly done their duty, and Ministers must do 
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theirs. In the words of their chjfef, they ave individually pledged 

to tiie Reform Biel; it is the tepui/i of administration. *They, 
♦ ' 

, know their power 1 ; and to have l\eld office so longf without the 

r " * r * 

means and determination to accomplish the public wish, would 
have beep basely perfidious, —it would have been treachery to the 

«s 

nation. Their honour is bound up in the Bill — our patviotic 

r r 

Monarch is faithful — the People are unanimous — and it must be 

it *r 

carried in all its integrity. Every interest in the r empirejis 
abased, shaken, or powerless, except that of Reform, and it 
must triumph: it is essential to the harmony of the Constitution 
and the peacq of the community. 

Hitherto, in their domestic policy, Ministers have claims pn 

4 

the confidence of the public. In Ireland they have endeavoured 
. to substitute national interests and toleration, for the reign of 
factions and religious feuds. They have not fomented plots, 
no! sought by new laws to abridge popular liberties. They have 

# i i o 

entered on the Augean stable of judicial abuses. They have 
* * * 
cut down a* part of, our ^normous establishments; they, have 

even touched their own salaries, Cad meditate further reductions. 

, In tile work of economy has consisted their greatest difficulty; 

it tends tp genasjte opposition and discontent among those who 
*■ " 1 

ougWt to be their servants, asad, by impairing future prospects, 
dilutes the ze{i of mercenary supporters ; but it has conciliated 
\the esteem of the People. « 
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IX 


Abroiui thffr hare maintained Jieace and leaned to the side of 
constitutional governments. 1 The battle of continental freedom 
• is not yet won'. A terrible phalanx is couched in the North and 
East, wjpch waits only the acquiescence or neutrality of this* 
country to open a new* crusade against liberal institutions. 

Whill England and France are united, the hordes of Tyrants will 

* • 

not break from their ambush. Englishmen are awake ! Feudal 

••• • 

pretexts of national rivalry and hereditary hate will not excite , 
hostile feelings towards a nation with which so many interests 
in common ought to unitfe them in amicable bonds. They 
rightly appreciate the Aberdeen school of foreign politics ; they 
trifl not again suffer the produce of industry to be squandered 
anJPfuture calamities entailed in support of aristocratic wars, 
— in support of wars Ip defend Misrule fit home and Despotism 
abroad ! 

So long as Ministdtf pursue natfcmal objects, th^y will Bfe sup- 

% 

portejj. They have opposed, to them only that delinquent 
Muster-roll with whose names are associattd every lavish grant 
— every attack on public* liberty— every insolericctof authority 
for the last forty years. That they should be vanquished^ a . 
set like this, when supported by the PeopfeJ is* impossible. 
While, however, we seek for then! popular aid, it is, fte repeat, 
an aid accompanied with hnceasing vigilance. ^ government is 
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power, and its agents will luxuriate in "the e^joyment^ithout 
strict responsibility. Its inherent tendency is to abuse, fiot to 
improvement. Individuals axejt slow to reform Without impera- 
tive motived; governments are still more reluctant : they are 
always .prompt to bequeath the redemption of their follies to 
their successors ; while posterity has cause to lament that 
justice has not been contemporary with guilt. 

March \Uh 9 1832. 
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To the People our fabours may be fitly inscribed — they arc the 

• • 

tribunal of last resort.® — also the victims of Misrule, — and •to 
theSi* therefore, may be properly dedicated a. record # of the 
abuses from which they have long suffered, and of the means 
by which they may be alleviated. 

All the blessings the nation ougjit to enjoy have been •mtet- 

• • » 

cepted, — the rewards of industry, science, and virtue have been 
dissipated in iniquitous wars abroad-fat home, in#useless es- 
tablishments, in Oligarchical luxury, folly, and profusion. 

If we wanted proof of misgovernment — of incapacity and tur- 
pitude — Ireland affords a frightful example: it is not Mr. O’Con- 
nell who causes her agitation ; he is only one the fruits of 
Tyranny, — an effect, not the causey of the disorders, which l^fve 
originated in the negject of Jier vast resources, ii^a^unemployed 
population, an absentee proprietary, and a plundering church. 
To the wretchedness of Ireland. England is fast armroachimr. and 
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just as little from the efforts of individual disturbers. It is^no't 
the manufacturing, but the agricultural distncts which are now 
excited ; these, have always fopu/;d the exclusive domain Of 
the Clergy and^ Aristocracy; Jthe rural population is exactly 
o w hat tithesjr game-laws, the country magistracy, Chuich-of- 
Englandisih, and a luxurious and ncn-resident priesthood have 
made them. ‘And what do w£ behold ? The people liavp risen 
against their pastors and landlords, and have resorted to nightly 
outrage and revenge — the last resort of the oppressed for wrongs 
for which neither remedy nor inquiry has been vouchsafed. . 

We are not of the number of those who inculcate patient 
submission to undeserved oppression. A favourite toast cf Dr. 
Johnson was, “ Success to an insurrection of the Blacks 
Shall we say — Success to the rising of the Whites ! We 
should at once answer yes, did^ we not think some measures 
would be speedily adopted to mitigate the bitter privations" and 
avert the further degradation of the labouring classes. 

A new era, we are told, is about to commence : — no more 
litaerWride wars — no more squanderings the produce of in- 
dustry in sinecures and pensions — and, above all, reform is to 
be conceded. We waitVi patience. Our diseases arc manifold 

• t . * 

jond require many remedies, but the last is the initiative of all 
the rest, involving at once the destruction of partial interests — 
of monopolies, corn-laws, judicial abuse, unequal taxation, — 
and ^givingt fulN’’ eight and expression to the general wtal and 
intelligence. If Ministers are honest, they deserve and will 
require all support the People c ( an give # them to overturn a 
system which \s the reverse : if they are not, they will he soon 
passed under the bun of their predecessors, with the qdditionaf 
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xiii 


nfamyiif haijng .deceived bf pljdges which they never meant 

:o rcidbin.* We have hop*, but no confidence. • 

• • \ § * 

PubKc opinion, and nor FJarliament, is# omnipotent ; * it is 

that Which has effected ^11 tlie $ood which ha$ been accom- 

• • i 

plished.^and it is that alone which must effect the remainder. 

• * 

Unfortunately, Government can never be better constituted 
than Tt is for the profit of those vfho share in its administration ; 
they have no interest in change , and their great maxims of rule 
are, — first* *to concede nothing, so long as it can with safety be 
refused * secondly, to concede as little as possible ; and, lastly, 
only to concede that little when every pretext for delay and 
postponement has been exhausted. Such are the arcana of 
those from whom reform is to proceed, and it is unnecessary to 
suggest the watchfulness, unanimity, and demonstrations by 
wl^fch they must be opposed. • 

Some of the Ministers are honest— they arfTali ingenious, 
and, no doubt, will have an ingeniouS plan, with many in- 
genious arguments for its support concocted for our acceptai^e, 
— a plan with many* tonvolution^ cycles, and ejiicycles^-and, 
perhaps, endeavour to substitute the shadow for tHfc substance ! 
But it will avail them nothing ; the ^lan^e is deranged, and it 
must be adjusted +>y a real in&sease. of democratic power. 'Sfe 
remedy, too, must be one of immediate action, ncA of gradual 
incorporation ; it must not be patch-work — no disfranchising of 
non-resident voters — the transfer of the right ot* totiug to 
great towns— the lessening of efection expenses — and strfff of 
that sort. Such tinkering will ciot merit diseftsstm, and would 
« leave tl^e grievance precisely in its original state! 
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We have fully stated our yew& on the subjeaf in tjie uon- 
eluding article of our work : by tKeir accomplishnlent * & real 
reform would »b£ obtained, and jdl^good would fpllow in their 
train.. Our tyst wishes are, 'that thq People, to whom we 
’dedicate our labours, will be firm— united— and persevering; 
and, rely upon it, we are on the eve of as great a social re- 
generation as the destruction* of Feudality, the abasement of 
Popery, or any other of the memorable epochs which have 
signalized the progress of nations. 

' February 1st, 1831. 
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MINISTERIAL PLANS ON TITHES'. 

We thought of submitting some observations on the recent^feports of 
the tw<j Houses of Parliamjat on Igsh tithes, and fte resolutions 
founded upon them, but, in looking over what we have written, we find 
the subject has been nearly exhausted in our copious articles on the 
tutted churches of Ijpgland and Ireland. If the projeef of Ministers 
for converting arrears of tithes in Ireland into debts of the crown, and 
levying thentby government process, be enforced, it concedes at once the 
important principle in dispute as to the tenure of church property. If an 
evasion of tithes may be prosecuted by the attorney-general, like an eva- 
sion of # the excise or revenue laws, then is the income of the church 
identified withnhe income of the State, and the clergy admitted to be the 
stipendiaries of the public. Nothing, however, we apprehend, will ulti- 
mately result from the government measure : these are not the times to 
haiden the tithe laws, and convert what has been hitherto treated as a 
civifilelinquency, when conftnitted by a whole body of Christians, inton 
criminal charge when committed by*an entire kingdom. Ministers in 
this, *as other emergencies, will be compelled to succumb td events. 
Public opinion obviously points to two inevitable conclusions,— first, the 
abolition of the Irish protesTant establishment as a national church ; and, 
secondly, the appropriation of the tithes and ecclesiastical revenue to the* 
wants of society, and not suffering the former to be amalgamated* with* 
the rents of the landlord^ • m * 

The increasing numbers and wealth of Dissehters indicate that the 
fate of tithes in Ireland involve^ their fate in England. Sifch are the 
conflicting claims of religionists that in all mclsures of general improve- 
» ment, whether as respects popular education or j^rliamentary reform, 
the Government is embarrassed rather than supported by its alliance with 
any; and we doubt not the queltion will soon arise whether it would not 
be better policy for the State to withdraw its support from the privileged 
worship, rather than be compelled to adopt the alternative, which will be 
speedily forced upon its consideration, of granting a cogimon support 
both to separatists and members of the national church. % * • 

fn these movements there is nothing to excite alarm; least <jjf alf is 
the. prompt extinction of tithe. It is an impolitic and impoverishing 
impost condemned by Mr. Pitt and every statesman of eminence, .and 
the only miracle is that*t has Seen sib long upheld. Th£ attempt to 
confound rent with tithe is monstrous. One is as much private property 
tiff the wages of the* operative, and every one, rich or poor, is alike 
interested*in*maintaining its inviolability. The difference between feham 
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» almost as-great as that between useful industry and Mn right rotary 
vr Mji&i^of lord FJIenbteough anS the^Iary of an eftmcm 

S 'Th?mLSfficS C part of the question is the settlement of existing 
interests, i 1 sikatantial difference has always appeared to us to 
subsist between the claims of a the clerical and lay- tithe owner, and 
we hrf/e expressed as much on a former occasion (p- 91). Beyond 
r a life interest we' imagine no one would claim a compensation for the 
clergy, and even for this it would be fair^o accept a contprotnisc. It is 
a plain iaseof bankruptcy , and in liou of receiving the full value they 
must be content with a dividend If sucSi is their lot, they wity not bo 
alone in misfortune. What a sinking in the condition of most classes at 
this moment, and how many fortunes have been cut from under the pos- 
sessors wilhhi the last twenty years ! What fluctuations have been 
wrought by changes in the currency, the introduction of rrachinery, and 
improvements in mercantile law ! The clergy cannot expect to bo exempt 
from the vicissitudes of life. They ought, themselves, to practise the 
precepts of resignation it has been their duty to inculcate in others, and 
place their affections on treasures more enduring than temporal pos- 
sessions. “ • 


If the occupation of the clergy be gone, it is their own fault, and they 
have only themselves to blame. Government has always been prompt 
to lend its aid to support the ecclesiastical establishment ; but the days 
tre past when the “ arm of flesh” could be*put forth to control the re- 
ligious faith of a nation. The bisis of the contract between Church 
and Stat6 is that the latter dhall afford protection, on condition the former 
affords spiritual instruction, to the people. If, however, the people 
secede from the established communion, or if* its ministers, from want of 
, zeal— correct discipline— or soundness of doctrine— fail to make converts 
■of the community over which they are the appointed pastors; why, then, 
‘it mat' be reasonably inferred that as the duties have ceased, or failed to 
be dischar^fed, the stijfends annexed to them ought to cease also; or, at 
least, the Servants of the fallen or abandoned worship ought only to he 
paid tempprary allowance — as was the case with the Catholic clergy 
at the Reformation v- till sych time as they can adjust themselves to the 
altered circumstances of society 

A consideration of a peculiar nature tefnds to augment the difficulties 
ofl this embarrassing subject, and the apprehensions naturally felt by 
many at the sinking state of the Irish protestant establishment. By the 
articles of UtyioN the churches of the two kingdoms are united into 
^>ne episcopal qforch, under the denomination of “the United. Church of 
\!nglanjf and Ireland.” It was no doubt esteemed good policy in the 
framers of tips great legislative measure to support the weakness of one 
church by the strength of the other; but in the existing circumstances 
of the two •countries it is likelyUe English hierarchy will consider it 
true wisdom to imitate the example of a certain order of the creation, 
remarkable for prescience of coming catamites, arid endeavour to scape 
from so perilous an alliance ! - * 
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UJaft IJoofe. 

CHtIRCH OF ENGLAND. 


Ufijoiott and the institution of property, tho pursuits of science, 
literature, anil commerce have greatly benefited the human race. 
Christianity is peculiarly the worship of the people: among them it 
originated, and to the pfomotion of their welfare its precepts are especially 
4jrgcted. Under the influence of its dogmas the pride of man is rebuked, 
tho prejudices of birth annihilated, and the equal claim to honour anil 
enjoyment of the whole family of mankind impartially admitted , 

3fon of liberal principles have sometimes shown themsolves’hostile to 
the Gospel; forgetting, apparently, that it has been the handmaid of 
civilization, and that for a long time it mitigafecT, # ond, finally, greatly 
aided in breaking the yoke of feudality. They are shocked at the* 
corruptions of the popular faith, and Hastily confound its genuine # prin»* 
cipies with the intolerance of Bigotrjf, the oppression o£titl$S, the 
oslentation*of prelacy, and the delinquencies of its inferior.ggcnts, who 
pervert a humble and consolirtg dispensation into an engine of pride, 
gain, a$d worldliness. In spite, however, of these aduHefations, the 
most careless observer cannot deny the genially blneficifil influence of 
the Christian doctrine* in promoting decorum and cquality*of civil rights, 
m spreading a spirit of peace, charity, and universal benevolence. 

As education becomes more diffused, the ancillary power of tho l?est. 
of creeds will become loss essential to the well-being of society. Reli- 
gions have mostly had their origin in our depravity andjuftior^nc^; they 
have been the devices of man’s primitive legislators, wIio*souglit, bytty 4 
creations of the imagination, to control the violence of his passions, and 
satisfy an urgent curiosity concerning the phenbmqna bjf which he is 
surrounded. But the progress »of science and somW mgrals renders 
superfluous the arts of illusion ; inventions, which are suited only to the 
qursery, or an imperfect civilization, are superseded; and men submit- 
ting to the guidance of reason iflstcad of fear, the dominion of truth, 
unmixed with error, is established on the ruins of priestcraft. 
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. CHURCH OrtaN'flLAND. 

#> i f 

Having made these general pbsefvations on the utility of region, 
considered as a civil institution for the government of ^mankind Ahring 
a period of ignorance, we shall proceed to our more immediate object — 
an exposition if thp Established Church of this country. * 

fa our elucidations of this important inquiry, it ft nbt our intention 
to interfere with the doctrines of the national religion. Wo have heard 
that there Are more than one hundred different sects of Christians : so it 
would be highly presumptuous in mere laymen to decide which of these 
multifarious modes of worship is most consonant to the Scripture. A 
certain Protertant Archbishop said, “ Ropery was only a religion of 
knaves and fools therefore, Met us hope the Church of England, to 
which the l tight Reverend Prelate belonged, comprises the honest and 
enlightened.. The main purpose of our inquiries, is not the dogmas, but 
the temporalities of the Church. To us the grthit possessions of Vhc 
clergy have long appeared an immense waste , which wafifed surveying 
and enclosing, if not by act of parliament, by the act of the people. 
Like some of our political institutions, the excellence of our religious 
establishment has been greatly over-rated; it has been described as the 
most perfect in Europe; yet we are* acquainted with ,none iu which 
abuses are more prevalent, in which there is so little real piety, 'and in 
which the support of public worship is so vexatious and oppressive to 
the community. 

$ Most countries on the Continent have reformed their church 
blishments : wherever a large property had accumulated in the hands 
of tht- clergy, such property has been applied to the service of <he na- 
tion ; and we are now r the only people who have a large mass of eccle- 
siastical wealth appropriated to the maintenance of an indolent and 
luxurious priesthodd. Even in papal Rome the church properly has 
been sold to pay the national (|pbt ; so that far more property belonging 
to tlyy clergy is to be found in pny part of England of equal extent than 
in the Rifman state. «• The cardinals of Rhine, the bishops, canons, 
abbotts, and abbesses, have no longer princely revenues. # A cardinal 
who formerly had thousands has now' only four ox five hundred pounds 
a-year. Vtesidence^is strictly enforced, and no such thing as pluralities 
is known ; the new T proprietors of the Church estates live on them and 
improve tligriY to the best advantage. If France* 1 , there has been a still 
greater ecclesiastical reformation. Before the Revolution the clergy formed 
one fifty-second part of the population. The totaf number of ecclesias- 
tics, in 1 78! >,was estimated at 460,000, and their revenues at £7,400,000. 
At p»'*eift th£*tntal number of ecclesiastics of all ranks, Protestant 
hifd Catholic, is about 40,000; and "their total incomes £1 ,460,000/ 
Throughout Germany and Itafy there have been great reforms in spiri- 
tual matters*; thj> property of the church ha*s been sold or taxed for the 
use of the state, and the enormous ihcomes bf the higher have been 
more equally Shared among the lower order of the clergy. In the Ne- 
therlands, the charges for religion, which supply the wants of the 
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wh(^o community /except, Jhose of ?few Jews, do not, in the whole, 
exclod £252, MO, or lOd. per f head pfr annum, for a population of six 
millions.* Even in Spain, under the most weak and bkrotted govern- 
ment, ecclesiastical reform has made progress. A ljygej^rtion of the 
produce of titho is Annually appropriated to the exigences of the h^atc, 
and th^ policy adopted of late has dispossessed the clergy of their 
wealth; and this body, f<j*rm£rly so influential, is now liglitty esteemed, # 
and very «nodcrately endowed. 

Whenever these reforms hawe been made, they have been productive 
of the most beneficial effects; they have been favourable J;o religion and 
morality, to the real interests of the people, and even to the interests 
of the groat body of the clergy themselves ; they havp broken the power 
of an order of men at all times cruel and tyrannical, at # all times op- 
jiesed to refQim, to fdic progress of knowledge, and the most salutary 
ameliorations*; they have diffused a spirit of toleration among all classes, t 
reinov<‘d the restrictions imposed by selfirb bigotry, and opened an im- 
partial career to virtue and talent in all order*; they have spread plenty 
in the land by unfettering the uiorts of capital and industry, paid 
the debts of nations, and concerted the idle and vicious into useful 
citizens. Wfiercvcr these changes have been introduced, they have 
been gratefully received by the People, and well they might; for 
with such changes thdlr happiness is identified, liberty and intelligence 
fussed. 

To England, however, \hc spirit of ecclesiastical improvement hfls 
not vnt extended ; though usually ioremost^ in reform, wo atp npw be- 
himfall nations in our ecclesiastical establishment; though tlTe Church 
ol* England is ostentatiously styled the reformed Church, it is, in truth, 
the most unreformed of nil the churches. Pof)cfy # in temporal matters 
at least, is a more reformed religion than Church of Englandism? 
There is no state, however debased bf superstition, where the clergy 
enjoy such prodigious wealth. The rmrenuen of our priesthood* Exceed 
the publitvevcnues of either Austria or Prussia. We complain of the 
poor-rates, of superannuation f barges, of tli$ army and navy, of over- 
grown Salaries and enormous sinecures ; but what are all t|ese abuses, 
grievous as they are, to the abuses of our t^iurch Establishment, to the 
sinecure wealth of the bishops, dignitaries, and aristocnitical rectors 
aud incumbents ? It is said, and wo believe truly, that tfie clergymen 
of the Cliuich of England and Ireland receive, in the year, more money 
than the clergy of all the rest of the Christian world put together. 
The cleigy of the United Church cost at least seven ^tifcics^mo^e than 
the whole of the clergy of France, Catholic and Profestant, while 
France there is a population of 32,000,000; whereas, of the 24^000^)00 
of people comprising the population of our islands *Jess than onc-third, 
or 8,000,000, are hearers of tke Established Kcligwb, % 

Such a system, it is not possible, can endure. Whilst reform and re- 
duction are in progress in other dqnut incut*, it is not likely the clergy 
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should remain in undisturbed euioymtnt of jjieir possessions. Torpro- 
tect them from inquiry, they have neither prescriptive* yght nor* good 
works to plead. As a body they have not, latterly, beefi rt^mvkable 
for their lecm^ng^ nor some of them for exalted notions of morality* 
ft T^ould be unfair &> judge any class from individual examples ; but it 
is impossible to open the newspapers without being* struck by, the re- 
peated 1 ^ detaSss : of clerical delinquency. When there is an instance of 
magisterial oppression, or flagrant offence, it is almost surprising* if 
some father in God, some very reverendedean, or some other fovorend 
and lxofy per^pn, be not accused or suspected. In this respect they 
resemble the clergy of the Church of ifome before the Reformation. 
It is known ,that tjje catholic priesthood in the fourteenth century ex- 
ceeded all other classes in the licentiousness of their lives, their oppres- 
sion, and rapacity; it is known, too, that their evices awjse from the 
immense wealth they enjoyed, and that this wealth was the ultimate 
cause of their downfal. 

It is not to the credit of the established clergy, that their names 
have been associated with the most disastrous measures in the histoiy of 
the country. To the latest period of .the first w r ar against American 
independence, they were, next to George III. its most obstinate suppor- 
ters; out of f the twenty-six English Bishops, Shipley was the only 
prelate who voted against the w ar- faction.* To the commencement and 
protracted duration of the French revolutionary war, they were mainly 
instrumental ; till they sounded the ecclesiastical drum in every parish, 
there waij no disposition to jiostililies on the part of the people ;.»it w as 
only by the unfounded alarms they disseminated, respecting the security 
of property and social institutions, the contest was made popular, in 
this, too, the episcttptfl bench was pre-eminent. Watson was the only 
uishop who vjntured to raise his voice against the French crusade, and 
he, finding his opposition to th£ court, fixed Jjini in the poorest see in 
the lungdotfi, in the letter pa ft of his life appeared to waver in his 
integrity. tt In supporting measures for restraining the freedom of 
discussion, and for interacting to different sects of religiouists a free 
participation in civil immunities, they have mostly been fore- 
most. \ < 4 

Uniform! 1 / in tbe exercise of ‘legislative^ functions, our spiritual law- 
makers lun^e evinced a spirit hostile to improvement, whether political, 
jucficial, or domestic, and shown a tenacious adherence to whatever is 
barbarous, oppressive, or demoralizing in our public administration. 
The Ajtj ican sWyye -trade was accompanied by so many circumstances of 
jjucltyaiul injustice, that it might have* been thought the Bishops would 
liaye been the most forward in 'their endeavours to effect its abolition. 
Yet the fact' is qujki the contrary. They constantly supported that 
infamous tragic, and so marked was their conduct in this respect, that 
Lord Eldon wat> led, on one occasion, to declate that the commerce in 
human bodies could not be so inconsistent with Christianity as somp 
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hadVmpposed, otherwise would* nfcver have been so steadily supported 

# by \ko right rjsvcreit^ prelates* The Efforts of Sir Samuel Romilly and 

* others trt mitigate the severity of the Criminal Code never received any 
countenance or support from the Bishops. But tlje cpt nax of their 
legislative turpltudfc consists in their conduct on tfie first introduction 

•« of the Reform Bill. Setting aside the political advantages likely to 
result from this great measure, one of its obvious consequences Vas the 
destruction of the shameless immoralities and gross perjuries committed 

• in parliamentary elections. Ifet the Heads of the Church, .in their anti- 
reform speeches, never once adverted to this improvement ; tfieir fears 
appeared chiefly to centre oil the ulterior changes in our institutions 
which might flow from the Bill, and which might ipvolve^a sacrifice of 
their inordinate emoluments, and undor this apprehension they voted 
gainst the ^teople arid reform. 

Public location is a subject that appears to have peculiar claims on 
the attention of the clergy; unless indeed, as instructors of the people, 
their functions are extremely unimportant, and certainly, in this world, 
do not entitle them to much remuneration. Yet this is a duty they have 
generally neglected. Had not a jealousy of the Dissenters roused them 
into activity, neither the Bell nor Lancaster plans of instruction would 
have been encouraged by them. A similar feeling appears to have ac- 
tuated them in the foundation of King’s College, in whicli their object 
it* £ot so much the diffusion of knowledge, as the maintenance of their 
influence, by setting up a rival establishment to the London University. 
In short, they have generally manifeste4 either indifference *>r open 
hostility to the enlightenment of the people, and, in numerous instances 
of eleemosynary endowments, they have appropriated to their own use 
the funds bequeathed for popular tuition. • 9 • 

So little connexion is there between the instruction of the peoplfl 
and the Church establishment, that it*may be stated as a general rule* 
that the ignorance and degradation of*the labopring classes thftughout 
Knglandare uniformly greatest where there are the most clergy , and that 
the people are most intelligent and independent where there are the 
fowest •clergy. Norfolk and Suffolk, for instance, aro pfc-einniently 
parsons’ counties ; Norfolk has 731 parishes, aiflt Suffoiuf 5\ 0. Yct« 
it has been publicly allinned, # by those well-informed on the subject/" 
that so far as instruction goes, the peasantry of these twojrounlics are 
as ignorant as “ Indian savages.” The same observation will apply to 
the southern and midland counties, which have been the chief' scene of 
fires and popular tumults, and where the people hav# Ifcj on. defused by 
the maladministration of the poor-laws. Compare tlfe state of thqjj 
districts with that of tho north of England, in which it is ^eneyiliy 
admitted the people are best instructed and mosf it^lligeUt, and wdiere, 
irom the great extent <*f paristes, they can have little intercourse with 
the parsons. Cumberland has 104 parishes, Durham 76, Northumber- 
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land 88, Westmoreland 32, Lancet*- 70, JVest-RMing of YorkiAnre 
193, Chester 90. It appears that Norfolk alo^p* haafi great t.fany 
njore parsons *than all these northern counties, containing abou^ one- 
third of tlie^putytion of the kingdom. In Lancashire there are only 
70 parsons for a million and a half of people; yet* so 'little detriment 
have they suffered from the paucity of endowed pastors,, that barristers 
generally consider the intelligence of a Lancashire common jury equal 
to that of. a special- jury of most counties. * 

A feeling of charity is the great beauty* of Christianity; it is, 'indeed, 
the essence of rail virtue, for, if real, it imports a sympathy with the 
privations of others divested of» selfish considerations. Tho rich and 
prosperous do not. need this commiseration; if they are not happy, it 
is their own fgult, resulting from their artificial desires and ill-regulated 
passions. But the poor, without the means of comfortabtatsubsistcncft, 
have scarcely a chance of happiness, though equally 'entitled with 
others to share in the enjoyments of life. It is the especial duty of 
the clergy to mitigate extreme inequalities in the lot of their follow- 
creatures. Yet it is seldom their labours are directed to so truly a 
Christian object; though wallowing in wealth, a large portion of* which 
is the produce of funds originally intended for the destitute and 
unfortunate, .they manifest little sympathy in human wretchedness. 
As a proof of their ordinary callousness, it may be instanced that, at 
the numerous public meetings to relieve the severe distress of the IrUh, 
in 1822, not a single Irish bishop attended, when it was notorious tho 
immense sums abstracted by, that class from the general produce of the 
country had been a prominent cause of the miseries of the people. 

The clergy might be usefully employed jn explaining to popular 
conviction the cause* of \he privations of the people, and in enforcing 
principles more conducive to their comfort and independence. In the 
agricultural districts, where their authority is least disputed, and where 
the sufferings of the inhabitants are greatest, • such a course might be 
pursued under peculiar advantages. Their remissness in this respect 
is less excusable, since tiiey are relieved from cares which formerly 
engaged arfkious attention. In the time of lloadley, Barrow, and 
Tillotson, Audi of Ihe zok\ and talent of the church was consumed 
In theological ^controversy : the removal, of civifc disqualifications has 
tcnjled to qssuage the fervour of ecclesiastical disputation, and the 
clergy have only tithes, not dogmas, to defend. This tendency to 
religious tranquillity has been also promoted by the indifference of the 
people, who dikc*vered that little fruit was to bo reaped from pole mica* 
t^cpiisitions, wlfiich, like the rpscarclms of metaphysicians, tended tc 
pei?)lex flithor than enlighten. .JjtMcn now derive their religions as they 
do parochial &ttlemj**t$, either from their parents or birth-place, and 
seldom, in afeer life, question the«crced$ whether sectarian or orthodox, 
which has beefo implanted in infancy. The all-subduing influence of 
jarly credulity is proverbial. Once place a dogma in the catechism, and 
t becomes stereotyped for life, and is never again submitted to the 
n'deal of examination 
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Hy fcducatio^ most hfcv^bcen misled, 

So thay believe because tffey so were bred ; 

' The pncst continues what the nurse began, 

And thus the child imposes on the man !— Hinawnd Panther , * 

It is the ineflici&icy of the clergy as public teScfiers, the hui£fu( 
‘influence they have exerted on national affairs, and their inertness in 
the promotion of measures Rf general utility, that inthwe men to 
begrudge the immense revenue expended in their support, and dispose 
them to ft reform in our ecclesiastical establishment. To the Church 
of England, in the abstract , we have no weighty objection fo offer ; 
and shottld be sorry to see lief spiritual* functions superseded by those 
of any other sect by w hich she is surrounded. Our .dislike* originates 
in her extreme oppressiveness on the people, and her unjust dealings 
towards the i*r»st desiWving members of her own communion. To the 
enormous aimfunt of her temporalities, and abuses in their administra- 
tion* wo particularly demur. It is unseemly, we think, and incon- 
sistent. with the very principles and pin poses of Christianity, to 
contemplate lofty prelates with £2 0,0,. J or l 40,OOQ a-year, elevated 
on thrones, living sumptuously in splendid palaces, attended by swarms 
of menials, gorgeously attired, and of priests to wait upon their 
nersons, emulating the proudest nobles, and even taking precedence 
of them in all the follies of heraldry, lJeneath them are crowds of 
.4*u*;ure dignitciiies and incumbents, ric hly provided with w'orldly goods, 
the wealthiest not even obliged to yeside among their flocks; and those 
wlui reside not compelled to do any one aqjt of duty beyond providing 
and paying a miserable deputy just enough to keep him from 'starving, 
t 'ontrasted with the preceding*, is a vast body of poor laborious 
ministers, doing sill the work, and receiving less <thun the pay of a 
c ommon bricklayer or Irish hodman : hut the whole assemblage, both * 
t.’cli and poor, paid so as tp be a perpetual burthen upon the people* and* 
lo wage, of necessity, a causeless strife*witli tligse whom th*y ought to 
comfort, cherish, and instruct. 

These are part of the abuses? to which we object, aud which wc aie 
about tolexpose ; and as we intend our exposition to bo complete, it 
may be proper to state the order in which flic se^iral sublets will be 
treated. * • I 

1 . We shall inquire into the origin and tenure of Churcji-propeijy, 
clearly showing that Church-property is public property, originally in- 
tended for, and now available to public uses. 

2. We shall inquire into the tenure of pajronial imr^uflitiqg; ; gxhihit 

the present stale of Church-patronage, and show, \>f examples,* i\l ' 
abuses and perversion to political and family interests. • # 

4. We* shall expose the system of ‘Pluralititfsj^Non-i^sideuce, and 
oilier abuses in Church Discipline. • » 

4. We shall treat on the enormous Revenues of tfte Established 
Cleigy, from tithes, church-lands, surplice-fecs, public charities, Eastor- 
offe rings*, rents of pews, and other sources. 

Wo shall detail some cAraordinaiy examples of Clerical Rapacity, 
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exemplified in the conduct of th6 higher plergy, fn regard to Queen 
Ann's Bounty, and of the Clergy generally, a$ r rogjuyls First PVuits. 
JVloduses, aryi Tithes in London. * * 

0. WcsfK^l advert to the history, origin, and defects of the Church* 
Litwgy. S * 

7. We shall compare' the Numbers, Wealth, Moral and Educational 
efficiency of r die Protestant Dissenters with the Established Clergy. 

8. We. shall inquire, — Who would be benefited by a Reform in the 

Church Establishment ( *• 

Lastly, w r Qt shall give a statement of the Incomes of the Bishoprics 
and principal Dignities, and 1 an Alphabetical List of Plulalists in 
England aiwi Walos, showing the number of livings and other prefer- 
ments held by each individual, the names of their patrons, their family 
connexions, and influence. H f, c • 

d 

I. ORIGIN AND TENURE OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 

A late dignitary of the church, the Rev. Dr. Cove, inclines to the 
idea that the consecration of a tenth part to the clergy was the conse- 
quence of “ some unrecorded revelation made to Adam which, ho 
says, is not only “ a most rational, but the most probable solution” of 
the origin of tithes. To what parish church Adam paid liis tithe, this 
zealous paitizan of the establishment has loft unascertained ; if Adam 
paid tithe, he must have paid it to himself, or a very near relatkyj* — 
«i practice which, if tolerated in his descendants, would render them 
less ajrei;se from the impost* thougfi it might be far from advantageous to 
the church establishment. 

The only .people who can pretend to place f the right to tithe on divine 
authority are tlie« J$vv6 ; but such a right, if it ever existed among 
* them, certainly ceased wfith their theocracy. The Jews of this day 
\payiao tithes for the support 1 of their rabbjs; nor, indeed, have any 
tithes^Deeifepaid by tliL% nation ‘since the deitruction of the Temple and 
consequent dispersion of the tribe of Levi. <> 

It is eo inconsistent with reason, that it may be almost affirmed to be 
an unquestionable fact, that there never was a religion, either Jew or 
Gentile, much could legally claim for its maintenance a tenth part of the 
yearly produce of land and .labour. For the clergy to be entitled to a 
tenth, they ought to form one-tenth of the population ; but there never 
was a mode of worship which required one- tenth of the people to be 
teachers and ministers. The tribe of Levi had a tenth, because they 
formal a„tGifldv>of the population, and had no other inheritance ; but 
%A.aron and hi& sons had only a tenthoof that tenth; so that the clergy 
received no more than the humdredth part, the remainder being for 
other uses, for the^xibt of the Levites, for the poor, the stranger, the 
widow, the f orphan, and the temple, i c 

Christianity contains less authority for tithe than Judaism. 'Jesus 
Christ ordained no such burden ; and in no part of his history is any 
compulsory provision for the maintenance of the clergy mentioned. 
Both our Saviour and his Apostles unceasingly taught poverty and 
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humility to their followers, ^ind coftitOTUpt of worldly goods. Hear their 
exhibit, ations : ‘‘Carry neither «crip nor shoes; into whatever house ye 
‘enter, vay, Pfeace.” “ Take no care of what ye shall eafcnor what yp 
shall drink, nor for your bodies what ye shall put on.” # “ J&sware of co- 
vetousness; sedk rfot what ye shall eat, but seeK the kingdom of 
God.” Give alms ; provide yourseltes with bags that wax not. old, 
a treasure in Heaven that faileth not.” Again, “ Distribute unto 
the poor, *and seek treasures in Heaven.” And, again, Take care 
•that your hearts be not charged w r ith surfeiting and drunkenness, and 
the cares of this life. ”<4- • 

In att this there is no aifthority for tithing, and the fathers of the 
Church were equally hostile to this species of extortion. The council 
of Antioch, in the fourth century, allowed the bishops .to distribute 
Wfb goods of drtie Chufth, but to have no part to themselves. “■ Have 
food and raijfTent, be therewith content,” says the canon. It was only 
as real Christianity declined, that tithing be gan. When the simple 
worship of* Christ was corrupted by the adoption of Jewish and Pagan 
ceremonies ; when the saints and martyrs were put in the room of the 
heathers deities ; when the altars, the bishops; prebends, and other 
corruptions were introduced; then tithes commenced, to support the 
innovations on the primitive faith. 9 

It is impossible to ascertain exactly the period when tithes were first 
irtfwduced into this country. During the first ages of the Churchy 
its ministers were supported by clarity, by oblations, and voluntary 
gifts. ^According to Blaekstone, the first , mention of tithes* i* any 
w ritten English law is in a constitutional decree made in a synod held 
A.l). 7H(5, wherein the payment of tithes is generally enjoined. But 
this was no law, merely a general recommenflafioa, and did not, at 
first, bind the laity. They are next mentioned in the Fcedus Edwardi 
ct Guthurni , or treaty agreed upon between King Guthrun, the Dane,* 
and Alfred and his son Edftard the elder, successive kings «f England, 
about the year 900. Guthrun being a Pagan, it was thought necessary 
to provide for the subsistence *of the Christian clergy under his do- 
minion ;• accordingly the payment of tithes was enjoined, antf a pen&lty 
imposed for its non-observance ; which law i& counfbnanced My the law-s 
of Atlielstan, and this* according to the Commentator, iff jpl that can 
be traced out with regard to their legal origin.* In fact, t|jis inquiry, 
like all others into the early constitutional history of the country, is 
involved in darkness and contradiction. We are not even satisfactorily 
informed of the origin of the civil divisions of th# kingdom Into 
counties, hundreds, and parishes* These have been commonly ascribed 
to Alfred ; hut the researches of late Writers have traced tlTem tg a 
pei iod of much earlier date. 

One thing, however,* is certain a» regards tithes, namely, that in 
England, in Franco, and, probably, in all Cluistian Countries, they 
v **rc divided into four portions : one for the bishop, one for the poor, 
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one for the repair of the church, tfndme % the P ri6st. A lute wfitei 
attempts to controvert the fourfold division of pvochid tihesg ha 
P • , questionable authority, that it ntay befe omei 

I vrr>.« i 7 • inf/1 OTTtr /«•> .’ThO/l 
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still retained in many parishes in* Ireland ; a point which appears to nave 
been overlooked by the reviewer. In the Diocesan Returns to Parliament 
in 1820, the bisliop of Clonfert and Kilmacduagh and the* bishop of 
Kildare remarked that in their dioceses is preserved the old episcopal 
establishment of the quarta pars; that is, a portion of the parochial 
tithes out of every parish is payable to tlie bishop. * 

The ri gift- of tlfe poor to share in the tithe is established by the tenor 
of ancient statutes made to protect them from the consequences of the 
appropriation of parishes by spiritual corporations. After these appt j- 
priations had been effected, the religious houses were wont to depute 
one of their own body to perform divine service in those parishes of 
which the societies had become possessed of the tithes. This officiating 
minister was in reality no more than the curate or vicar of the appro- 
priators, receiving from them an arbitrary stipend. Under this system 
the poor suffered so much, that the legislature was obliged to interpose, 
and, accordingly, the 15 Rich. II. c. 6 provides, that in all appropriations 
of churches the diocesan shall order a competent sum to be distributed 
among the poor parishioners annually ; and that the vicar shall ho 
Sufficiently endowed. “ It seems,” says Blackstonc, “ the parishes 
were , frequently sufferers, c iiot onfy by the want of divine service, but 
also by withholding those alms for which , among other purposes, the 
payment of tithes was originally imposed ; and, therefore, in this 
act, a pension is di**e6ted to he distributed among the poor parochians as 
well as a sufficient stipend to t ho vicar. 

Ohe or two facts well attested are better Jhan a hundred ingenious 
deduclton^and learned, conjectures. WliaUwe have advanced not only 
establishes the original fourfold division of parochial tithes, hut also the 
right of the poor to a portion of them. 1 It also incidentally establishes 
another fite t deserving attention, in showing the falsity of throe repre- 
sentationsyiiade, frtfui tinn^ to time, of the char tty and hospitality of 
tho abbeysjand monasteries. . By masses ( and olitts and other sanctimo- 
nious pretexts, the monks possessed themselves of a large number of 
the benefices in the kingdom ; instead of applying the revenues of these 
to the purposes of religion and charity, .they perverted them to the 
enriching of Vh^irown fraternities, and a compulsory net of the legislature 
•was necessary' to compel them to restore to the poor a portion of their 
rights, und allow a decent maintenance to the paiisli priest. The little 
chaiity of the religious houses might he inferred from the general 
principles human nature without the aid of facts. It is notorious 
that they had 'become the abodes of luxury, indolence, and crime. Who 
would expect from societies so depraved, either c;harity or hospitality, f 
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■icli, the senSual, anjl viciofls^^rely sympathise with indigence. 
JFor^tJieir own^ casef jmd, as a*motive to indifference, they are mostly 
promrM t(f cafunnimto the poor with unjust aspersions, and represent $ 
livfdyzeal in their welfare, either as undeserved wwtoikcn bene- 
volence. # # > • 

The practice of appropriating livings Was first introduced by the Nor- 
mans ; and within three hundred years after, the monks had*become the 
proprietors* of one-third of all the benefices in the kingdom, and these 
for the most part the richest. *Vt the dissolution of the religious houses 
by the 27 and 31 Hen. VII V. these benefices, by the common law, would 
have been disappropriated, h&d not a •clause been inserted in these 
statutes to give them to the King in as ample a maiyicr as/ he abbots, 
<Vc. had hold the same at the time of their dissolution. .Having thus 
ha-ome the proprietor of one-third of the benefices as well as all the 
plate, rcvenyft* and wealth of the abbeys, the manner in which this 
monarch disposed of the treasure he had acquired accounts for the pre- 
sent state of ecclesiastical property. With a part of it he founded new 
bishoprics; colleges, and deaneries; J«*rge masses of it he gave to 
courticas and noblemen ; a poiition he retained in his own hands, 
and the remainder applied to the maintenance of the reformed religion, 
individuals, corporations, and colleges, who obtained grapts from the 
( rown, obtained, also, Till the rights annexed to them ; and the present 
proprietors of the abbey- hinds are proprietors of the tithes and bonefiees 
formerly attached to these lands. Hence it is so large a portion of the 
Tithes are in the hands of laymen. It is calculated there are 3846 im- 
propriations in Kngland ; lliat is, benefices, in the hands of persons not 
engaged in the service of religion, hut who receive the great tithes, 
leaving only the vicarial tithes or other miitor" e«dowments for the 
maintenance of the incumbent. 

The effect on society ol' # this now disposition of ecclesiastical proper-* 

has been differently represented by writers. Discontent bmnseparable 
from the reform of every established practice and institution. Those 
who profit by abuses, and those*wh«> are benefited by their removal must 
view in different lights and hold forth different representations of mea- 
sures by which they are oppositely affected? Witfl the difatisfaction 
of the monastic ordem, there, can be no surprise ; their teepdition was 
that of drones forced from, the hives in which they had favoured # in 
idleness the fruits of others’ industry; but the dissatisfaction of other 
classes, cannot he so readily explained. Mr. ITaliam states that the 
summary abolition of the religious houses led to tb% Jreafc mjgthern 
rebellion:* it is certain from tbe popular ballads of the time, this •im- 
portant measure was a subject of regret, to the lower orders f and ^ild 
Harry Jenkins laments that “ those days were ofe*in whfth ho used to 
he invited to the Lord* Abbot* chamber, to feast on a* quarter of a 
yard of roast beef and wassail in a black jack.” Two feasons mav be 
assigned for the existence of this feeling; either it may be ascribed to 

* Oustitntioiial Hifrtor} of England, aoI. i. p.77. 
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the cessation of the almsgivin^aful hospitality *of the conventual 
bodies^ or to the general ignorance of the pcoplq.* Thq limited extent 
of the formes has been already shown; if the populace could be Concili- 
ated by suoh miserable charity as we have adverted to, their fatuity 7ftny 
be Jikened to that 6f the multitude in more recent limete, who are often 
blinded to their just claims by doles of soup or salt fish, or a bonus, of 
100 g5ine»s«mit of an enormous civil list. *The extreme ignorance of 
the people was, doubtless, the principal cause of their hostility to the 
reformation, and disqualified them from<duly estimating the advantages 
likely to ensije from so great a revolution. While the people continue 
unenlightened, they must, always be subject to their superiors,' or those 
who possess influence enough to delude or direct them. The Forty- 
Shilling freeholders of Ireland were the alternate slaves of aristocratic 
landlords and fanatic priests, and in the votes thfy gave ht the instiga- 
tion of each, as well as in the tameness with which the^ ..submitted to 
be disfranchised, they have manifested a like rational view of their 
ultimate interests. The monks of the time of Henry VIII. were not 
less omnipotent over the multitude than the priests of Ireland, or those 
of Spain and Portugal ; under the influence of the former the populace 
sung out whatever note they were directed ; and, unquestionably, such 
views of the tendency of the reformation would be impressed upon them 
as best accorded with the interests of their spiritual guides. 

To this cause we ascribe the popular feeling as regards the disso- 
lution of monastic establishments. < The same spirit opposed the opening 
of turnpike-roads, and the t introduction of the cow-pox and machinery. 
But it is r extremely erroneous to maintain that the Reformation was not 
a great blessing to the country, and tended, f most essentially, to better 
the condition of the 1 wforking classes. Had popery (such popery we 
mean as existed at that day) continued the established religion, the 
<.pres§nt condition of the people would have been no better than that of 
the de^ratW rabble who have restored Don Miguel and Don Ferdinand, 
and whosq miseries, in spite of the almsgiving and hospitality of con- 
vents, are sufficiently acute to prevent an increase in their numbers. 
From' the. 'general poverty of the Peninsula, and the state of *ts agri- 
culture, cihamerce, °and population, fettered and oppressed by aristocra- 
tic, ecclesiastic, and corporate immunities, we ‘may form an idea of 
what England would have been without the Reformation. Knowledge 
was incompatible with the power of the monks, whose influence was 
founded oh the general belief of miracles, the sanctity of relics, and 
other ,nious frfiuds, to which popular illumination would have been fatal. 
Without, therefore, the excitcmdfet pvoduced by their dispersion, and 
thp freedom of discussion with which it was accompanied, the people 
vrould have i$main<vHhtellectually debased; their ignorance was neces- 
sary to the rscendancy of those in whose hands 'they were, and of course 
they would haVe been kept in that state, and withheld from the only 
means by which their condition in society could be ameliorated. Jf 
more substantial benefits have not resulted from the Reformation, 
it may be easily traced to other causes. That great event certainly put 
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flic jJbople in possession, by removin^ihe mental incubus of a degrading 
supataition, of the most powerful insfrument, by which they can be 
obtained. • % # • 

be regretted that, at the dissolution of the abbeys, tl*e immense 
revenue at the disposal of the Crown was not appropfiated in a manger 
more advantageous to the community* • One of the great evils in our 
social economy is the ungqutl division of property — the-w^st Thasses 
in w hicli it is accumulated by entails and rights of primogeniture in 
the hands of individuals. Thi% evil was aggravated by transferring the 
endowments of tlio monks to the aristocracy, and thus^ was Most a 
favourable juncture for obtaining better security for tlic liberties of the 
people, by a more equal partition of proprietary influence. ^Instead of 
wasting the spoils of the church on rapacious courtiers, it might have 
licftii appropriated, as iti Scotland, to the establishment of a system of 
parochial education; or, it might have been applied to sustain the dig- 
nity 7>f the (Trown, or defray the charges of government without bur- 
tlicuing the people, or to other undertakings of general and permanent 
in t dost. Of the magnitude of the opportunity thrown away, wo may 
form Hogie idea from the almost incredible wealth of the monastic 
institutions. * 

Of the annual value of 388 religious houses, we have no estimate; 
but, computing the value of these in the same proportion, as of the ft/53 
of which we have the returns, the total revenue of the 1041 houses 
in .England and Wales was £273,106: — a prodigious sum in those days," 
if wo consider the relative value of mdney, and the smallness ofjthq na- 
tional Income. But. incredible as this revenue is, it was only the reserved 
rents of manors and demesnes, without including the tithes of appro- 
priations, fines, heriots, renewals, deodands, &C4 wfliigh would probably 
have amounted to twice as much. Upon good authority it is stated the 
clergy were proprietors of seven-tenths* of the whole kingdom; arid, 
out of the three remaining tenths, thus kindly left to king, tyrdJJ and 
commons, wjpre the four numerous orders of mendicants to be maintained, 
against whom no gate could be shut, to whom go provision could be de- 
nied, aniffrom whom no secret could be concealed. \ 0 

Mr. Cobbettofton amuses his readers by exclamations of astriiishment, 
in contemplating the splendid cathedrals of. Lincoln, Ely,. Canterbury, 
and Winchester; considering tfiem incontestable evidence ofMhe great 
wealth and population of the country at the period of their* erection. 
But it would be quite as correct for future generations to refer to Wind- 
sor Castle or Buckingham Palace as evidence of the gene$afoconfentment 
and prosperity of the kingdom under the government of*the Borough- 
mongers. The fact is, it was not necessary either the population or 
general wealth of the community should be very .great t.o» enable the 
Catholic priesthood to erect those magnificent, but comparatively useless, 
structures. Pious souls ! they had possessed themselves df nearly the 
w Jjole land and labour of the community, and would have grasped the 
remainder* had it not. been for the*interfcrence of the legislature. Such 
havejbecn the religious propensities of the English, at all times, that 
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the fervour of thei! piety has oftoti'rwequired checking: than encouftgmfc 
by their rulers. It ms with fii is view the MortpmnAct wasM. 
in the reign of Henir VII. which, by prohibiting tHc hfcqucsfyof pnt- 
' vertv to'jfhe ecclesiastical bodies, prevented the patrimony of ^,os 
Lory family in r tlfe kingdom from being engulphed bj^tha canning and 

insatiable monks. Had the vast amount of lauded property ftt-«iu , i ed 
by efriritifjblr corporations, previously t6 tjie passing of this statute, 
remained tied up in their hands, it must have formed an # insuperable 
obstacle to the developenient of the productive powers of ths country, 
and uhder $uch a system neither the riches nor numbers of the people 
could have greatly augmented* i . 

The statements of church property before the Reformation would ap- 
pear exaggerated, had we not illustrative proof in the present state of 
Ireland and other countries. The mere remnant of th& estates of S he 
church, now held by the Irish Protestant Establishment, is calculated 
at two elevenths of the entire soil of the kingdom, in Tuscany, 
before the French Revolution had partially regenerated the dukedom, 
the priesthood was found, from inquiries instituted by the grand duke, 
to enjoy seventeen pails in twenty ofjhe land. In Spain and Portugal, 
and in France, the monopoly of the church was nearly as great. 

But we shall now leave the subject. We could not treat on the origin 
of church property in this country, without adverting to the changes 
•effected by the Reformation. We shall next advert to the tenure. <m 
11 which the property of the church devolved, and continues to he hidden 


bv qmr Protestant Establishment.'* # 

It seems almost a work of supererogation to set about proving that 
the property of the established church is pvhlic property , the bare 
terms of the proposition apparently involving the demonstration. What 
u can be understood by an established church, hut a church endowed by 
€ the -slate, and, if so endowed, fcuboidinate to the state, and for the benefit 
thereof ?** This principle has bfccn recognizcyf in every country in Europe. 
Wherever church property has been interfered with, (apcl we know 
none where it has not .been interfered with,) it never appears to have 
beeA surprised that the state had not only the power but tgo right to 
give a n^w disposition to ‘ecclesiastical endowments, either by appropri- 
ating thtjmrto the maintenance of a different religion, or to the neces- 
sities of the community. In England this power has been distinctly 
admitted 1 , as appears from the measures adopted at the Reformation : at 
that period a commission was appointed to investigate the abuses of the 
church ; a fcrtprn was made of the value of all monasteries and religious 
houses, of pjfroebial livings, episcopqj and cathedral dignities, and every 
other species of ecclesiastical orevenuo, and the whole entered in a hook , 
called Lib RrrjWis, or the King s Book. This important document 
has been recently reprinted by, the rommissionors of Public Records ; 
it is the orriy authentic survey of the revenues of the church ; and 


the result was, as before described, an entire now disposition of eccle- 
siastical property. No claim appears to have been set up that the 
property was sacred, and in every succeeding period it has been treated 
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*r n % similar manner. It has bottn^mlways considered public property, 
;uid % tbe government, for tfic tifiic beiifjg, whether a monarchy under a 
TudoX om a % cortnmon wealth under Cromwell, has always exercised 
flift-fllWit of applying- it to secular uses, or to the muiyfcen'uico of 
whuteverifojin of fafth might bo in vogue, whether Gafliolic, Protestant, 
or Presbyterian. • 

Down to our own time^h^same principle has been corvtgntfy acted 
upon by parliament. In the numerous acts of parlian/ent, passed within 
•the last«thirty years, for roguhiiing the sale and exchange of parsonage- 
houses and glebe-lands, of mortgages in cases of buildings and*repairs, 
church property is invariablyftreutod as, public property, the ownership 
of which is vested in the State. Were it not so, the legislature could 
have no more right to interfere in the disposal of tlie property of the 
cinirch than # <*f the ptoporty of private individuals. It could have no 
right to pass •tlie act for prohibiting the sale of spiritual preferment, by 
mailing it penal to present to any benefice for money, gift, or reward. 
It could have no right to pass the act, by which an incumbent is com- 
pelled to pay to his curate tire whole, or a proportionate part of the income 
of his J»enefice. It could have; no right to pass the Church-Building 
Acts, authorising the division of parishes, glebes, and tithes; nor the 
various statutes for regulating the discipline of the clergy, by compel- 
lii'j- them to reside on*their benefices, or refrain from exercising any 
tjade, or taking any farm of more than eighty acres of land. It is never 
attempted by such legislative interference, to control the conduit 
and pi^ssesMons of laymen. The possessor of an estate can seif it to 
another in his lifetime, or, after his death, tequeath it to posterity; but 
the clergy have no such power over their possessions. They have at most 
only a life- interest; and even of that they may be •disinherited at the 
pleasure of their diocesan. The tenure of their property is similar to* 
that hv which any public ^servant holds the ofiice of Secretary of Statc^ 
or tlie Chancellorship of the Exchequer. % • 

The cinirch is now as anxious to disown connexion with the state as 
it formerly was to claim its alliance and projection. With* this view 
ingenious theories, for they are nothing moie, have been p*t fdrth to 
prove that ecclesiastical property has not bcVn derived fronf any public 
grant or concession. *Jt lias been alleged* for instance, that tithes and 
other profits of ecclesiastical fienefices were not derived frlnn the state, 
but from flit bounty of private individuals, by whom such benefices 
were founded and endowed. This assumption has been refuted by Mr. 
Eagle in his admirable l>gal Argument ou Tithes: he ^aupmyed by the 
most incontestable authorities, at parochial tithes fohned no pint of 
tlie original endowment of benefices; tlvat the dowry of churches at the 
time of their foundation consisted of house aixk*glebe oily, anil that 
tithes were subsequently assigrtod tq incumbents by the % state. But 
weie it otherwise, and could it be shewn that the gifts of individuals 
formed part of the endowments of benefices, still the public nature oi 
the purposes to which they wore appropriated has made them , the pio- 
pertv of the public to the exdusiou of all other claimants. 
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Others again attempt to downer wo cutups of fife clergy, upon \ the 
principle that they possess corporate rights, mjd* hence contend 
though the existing race of bishops , deans, prebendaries f i and 
vicars might conyn'omise their interests with the state, they eopflT^frvo 
no power to enter info any arrangement for the ftfturd, by *,tfiich their 
successors might be deprived of the reversion of church property. 

To fiiis •itfhas been answered, that bodies* politic and corporate are 
civi I institutions created by the law, and what the law has power to create 
it has power to abrogate. Therefore it $ie legislature, in the exercise of** 
its undoubted right to dissolve by t he In w that which was created by the 
law, should think fit to put uu end toMic corporate capacity of the 
clergy, their right to the tithes and other profits of their benetices would 
necessarily cease. For they could not claim as individuals that which 
they had held and enjoyed in their corporate Capacity. only. Their 
possessions would revert to the state, from which they had* been derived, 
to be disposed of in the manner best calculated to promote the welfare 
of the nation. 

But it is useless to contend with mere legal fictions, shadows, and 
assumptions. The entire argument on church tithes may be comprised 
in a very small compass, and rests on recent and indubitable authority. 
The tenure qf ecclesiastical property was prescribed by the Statutes of 
Dissolution at the time of the Reformation. Tlfo legislature of that day 
made a new disposition of the possessions of the church, and reserve^] /o 
itself, and has constantly exercised the power of altering that disposition 
in futeire. Any title or clajm of the clergy antecedent to these* acts is 
superseded on the woll-knovn principle that posterior abrogate prior 
laws. If flie acts of Henry VIII. he invalid, if the parliament of the 
» sixteenth century lie uetfmed to have exceeded its powers, what would bo 
the consequences ? Why precisely those which have been forcibly pointed 
«out by Mr. Eagle. All the grantees, lay and*eeclesiastical, of the lands 
and tithes* of the dissolved monasteries wAuhl not have a shadow of 
a legal titfe, and therefore the Duke of Bedford and every other de- 
scendant of the grantees (would ho liable to he called to account for the 
pa?t rente* and profits accruing from their possesions. < 

lo conclude, the* established clergy are a great body of public sti- 
pendiaries, .(yuftaged for the discharge of specific duties ; ‘and their rights 
aryl constitution resemble more those of our military establishment 
than any other department of the national service, like tlie armv, the 
clergy have their own laws, and may be tried by their own courts. A 
regular sv bonier ali on exists from the lowest to the highest ; from the 
curates, who are privates in tlie ecclesiastical corps, to the rectors and 
vivars, ^ho are regimental officers ; from thence to the bishops and arch- 
bishops, \yli8 are gerteVafs and field-marshals : there are, also, district 
generals, iir jjcetors, rmd quarter -masters -general under the names of 
archdeacons, (leans, and prebendaries. The bishops have their regular 
stab of commissaries, chaplains, secretaries, and apothecaries. No 
clergyman can be absent without leave, and is liable to he broken or 
cashiered for neglect of duty. The king is the supreme head of the 
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ClmMi and the Anny ; he appoint? «to all the principal commissions, 
and both a plural to of commission/ may be holden. Supplies are 
\ f o(cd \y Ahe % p?irtiameht for both branches of service ; cither may he 
siugr* ft^d or diminished, or entirely discontinued, as circumstances 
require. Ny^tly^tlicf military have the same property in their muskets, 
barracks, and accoutrements, that the clergy have in their pulpits, tit ! kjw, 
and cathedrals ; both may ^e transferred from the present posseSfcors to 
others, or f*>ld for the benefit of the community. 

. Such •being the tenure of# ecclesiastical immunities, it is mere 
sophistry to contend that the property of the church is # as sttered as 
anv olhcg property. No analbgy exists betwixt the rights of indivi- 
duals, or even of corporations, and the rights of the^churcjj, and this 
a low of the subject is confirmed by the history of the church itself, and 
th<* example nj, every Huropcan government. If the church ever had 
an indefeasible claim, it could only have appertained to the catholic 
churfli, to which the ecclesiastical revenues were originally granted. 
Ihit whatever corporate or other rights the catholic church might 
claim, they were annihilated at the Ilefon uition, and the legislators of 
that period plainly dealt with the k possessions of the clergy, as neither 
perpetually attached to any particular class of persons, nor to any par- 
ticular form of worship. They evidently treated church endowments 
as a sort of waif or astray ; and, in assigning them pro tempore to 
tho^ j>rot (Slant establishment, they only assigned them on the terms of 
a tenancy-at-will, subject to such conditions of occupancy, ejectment, 
forcible qntry, &c. as the parliamentary landlords might think c^pctfient 
ft om (ilno to time to promulgate. * 
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’ * • 

* If the possessions of the clergy are not inviolate, the rights of patrons 
appear to have a still less substantial guarantee. It has, however, been 
siilii mod by an eminent ecclesiastical .jlidgc, Dr. Lushing‘tmi,**that, 
whatever option might he held on the general tenure of ecclesiastical 
property, there could ho no douU advowsons wjprc strictly private pro- 
p( rty. A* this is a point of great importance, it may he proper, lifcfore 
we give an exposition of the present state of tdmrchipatroDage, shortly 
to elucidate the nature ;pnl origin of putromal immunities. , Our obser- 
vations will, of course, apply solely to the rights of pnvRo indivi- 
duals: of the tenure of the patronage vested in the king,* the lortl 
chancellor, the bishops, deans and chapters, there cannot he any difle- 
reneo of opinion ; all those exercise llieir patronage ex ojrjfmo, * and un- 
questionably the same legislative jjower which has authority to VeguloRe 
the functions of those offices, may make Regulations as to the disposi- 
tion of the ecclesiastical patronage appertaining to dtJicm. * * 

A patron, as is well kngwn, is # ono who has the right to present to 
ecclesiastical preferment. The exercise of this right is failed a pre- 
sautal/on , and the right itself an advowson. When the Christian 


House of ('oiflmojis, Apiil 27tli. 1 H3ff. 
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relkinn was first established i P Inland ,J» "»**» began (o'b,.i ill 
cathedrals, and afterwards, in imitatiorfof him, H* 
churches on'part of their demesnes, endowing them with h°u^ mdlglebe, 
reserving to tbepiselves and heirs a right lo present a fit peralffnae the 
bishop as officiating clergyman. Hence most advhwsfins *nm, y 
appendant to manors, and the *patron8 parochial baions. it "** °"l> ''.v 
thlconuptfomQf Inter ages the lordship »f the mmorjm d u pn ro- 
mee of the church were dissevered, and anyone, hcmevrt intau ,w<! 

function, * from <tho exercise of winch no lucrative benefit wipif 0 
accrue to the possessor. For the better security oi this principle, secern 
laws have been enacted to punish patrons Who dispose of spiritual 
preferment from interested motives. If a patron preffrjit any person 
to a benefice for a corrupt cod side ration, by gift, promise, or reward, 
the presentation is void, and, for that turn, lapses to the Crown. If a 
person procure a presentation for money or profit, and is presented, 
he is disabled from holding the living. Even general bonds given to 
resign a benefice at the request of a patron, or in favour of some par- 
ticular per^m, have been declared a violation of the, statutes.* Such 
transactions have been termed simony , from 'their supposed relation to 
the olTencc of Simon Magus, who offered, with money, to blithe 
Holy Ghost. The design of thp legislature was to prevent the obtru- 
siow of improper persons in the ministry, and guard against the 
patronage of the Church being* perverted to objects of mere lucre in lieu 
of promoting religion and virtue. For thp same salutary end, bishops 
may refuse to institute the presentee of a patron who is not suilicien I )y 
learned , or labours under moral or canonical disqualification. 

'Jij practice, however, all* these precautions are nugatory, and the 
laws against simony are as easily evaded As those against usury or the 
sale of neats in the House of Commons. Preferment in <rhe Church is 
as regular a subject ofcsnle as commissions in the army; and a patron 
would ah soon think of rewarding an individual for his looming and 
piety witji the gift of a freehold estate as a church living. Hence, the 
door of t^eichurch is open* to all, whether they have a call or not, pro- 
vided tfyey possess a golden key ; and, in the Metropolis, offices are 
openly kept in which spiritual preferment is sold as regularly as offices 
in the East Indies, medical practice, or any other secular pursuit. Not 
un£vequently r * a cure of souls is brought under the hammer of an 
auctioneer, and a Jew, who maintains our Saviour was an impostor, 
snay/'if he please, purchase the right to select a proper person for 
the ministry of the 1 Gospel. In short, church patronage is dealt with 
as a mere* commodity , and the produce of «tithe and glebe, instead of 


* 31 FJiz. c.6; J2 Ann, stat. 2, c. 12; al»o, (lie cases of Itislitip of London 

r. FlWhe, and of Fit idler v. Lord Sondes, 
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being* employed as Ac reV«*rd of religious zeal and service, is bought, 

. Ijke a iife provision and settlement for families.* 

These afiuses must always continue while the law tolerates the sale of 
advOwsoW; it is in vain to prohibit the corrupt presentation <b an eccle- 
siastical IxlWice* if *a third person may purchase the right to preset, 
and, under the semblance of a^gift, convey the benefice to his employer. 
Hut such pc* i version can In no way strengthen the daimthtf patrons, 
and entitlcVieni to set up a wore incorporeal immunity as real property, 
’flu* history of church putronagf, as well as the enactments of tji c law, 
?in . repugnant to the idea of tfeuting church patronage ;!k houses and 
land. J if cases of bankruptcy and insolvency, the assignees can neither 
bid l nor present to a vacant ecclesiastical benefice; this is»A personal 
function which cannot be delegated or assigned [ike. a nicre«chattel, lwt 
niflsf ho discharged by the insolvent himself. Were, therefore, the 
riiifjch rcfoiyited to-morrow, and all its ministers placed on an uniform 
salary of i*2/>() a -year, the patrons of livings could not claim a com- 
pensation for the loss of tithe and church estate. They never, either 
in law or in equity, had a beneficial interest in the Church ; their in- 
terests wro purely honorary and afunctional : and were the patronage of 
livings continued to them under a reformed system, however much the 
value of advowsons might, be depreciated in the market, whatever 
interest they legally possessed would have been abundantly respected. 

«Uavn:i» shortly exhibited the origin and tenure of patroniul immu- 
nities, wo shall next explain the » present distribution of church 
patronage, and the mode and purposes for which if is usually eipnJbyed. 

The patronage of the Church is in the* king, bishops, deans and 
chapters, universities, collegiate establishments, aristocracy, and gentry. 
The king's patronage is the bishoprics, all th£ deaneries in England, 
flinty prebends, twenty-three ranonri «, t tho mastership of the Tenjple, 


* All (ho ffffict’H of the Church beinff prof.s«?dly of a spiritual nature, and 
executed ten* spiritual objects, an 'American bishop, I)r Hobart, during his 
siijouiii n^lhis country, felt much scandalized b> reading the lbllov^pg details 
uf sccul.tr traffic in the Morning Chronicle, July 13, 182% — 

“ 't he church livings in Essex, sold on the 1st instant, by Mr. Robins, of 
Regent-street, were not the absolute advowstms, but the uev? y*csentations 
contingent on the lives of Mr. and Airs. VV. T. P. L. U cllesley, ag«^l tlurlj-.yx 
aud tv\cnf)-li\e. years respectively, aud were as under: — 


Place. 

Option. 

Asre of 
Incumbent. 

Wanslead 

Rectory . . .. 

£053 . . 

.. 02 

Woodford 

Dilto .... 

1,200 .. 

. . 58 . . 

CJt. Paimlon 

Ditto .... 

500* .. 

. . 03 . . 

l-ilield 

Ditto .... 

525 . . 

.. rfj* .. 

Rochtoid 

Ditto ...» 

TWO .. 

. . 02 . . 

I'Mstcdd 

Vicarage .... 

400 . . 

. . 50 . . 

Roydon 

Ditto .... 

200 .. 

. . 10 . . 


* Sold Jo 

£2*140 
l 
1 

.. J 1,520 
.. » 2,000 
.. • 000 

580 


,2Q0 

,000 


'S he biddings appeared to be gove rned by the age and health of the in 
eumhcnN, leMdence, situation, asidotbir local cut tunstdnees, with which tin 1 
panes mtercsled seemed to be well accju.t iiifftl.’ 3 ' 
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the wardenship of the collegiate church of Manchester, and ) 0 IS 
livings. The lord chancellor presents to all the Vving§ under tlyj value 
of £20 in the king’s book, which are about 780; ho also presents to 
six prcbcnclal stsuPs in Bristol cathedral, and to t five in eij/4 i of 'the 
cathedrals of Gloucester, Norwich, and Rochester ; the otfier ministers 
present to Jjie remaining patronage of the crown. Upwards of H>0() 
pieces of church- preferment are in the gift 'of the bishops ; more than 
600 in the presentation of the two universities ; 57 in the "college* of 
Eton and "Winchester: about 1000 in flic gifts of cathedrals and col- 
legiate establishments ; and the remainder in the gift of the aristocracy 
and private individuals. 

The poj5ulatipA-retnrns of 1821 make the number of parishes and 
parochial chapel ries in England and Wales 10,074; which, divided 
into rectories and vicarages, exhibit the following classification ol* pa- 
rochial patronage : — 


In the gift of 

The crow n 

The bishops 

Deans and chapters •••••• 

University of Oxford 

University of Cambridge • • 
Collegiate establishments • • 
Private individuals 


Rectories. 

\ icarages. 

558 

. ... 4<>0 


.... 704 

IDO 

.... 7<)2 

202 

. . . • 112 

] 52 ...... 

j.’SL 

39 

107 


0,444 3,170 


In addition, there arc 649 chapels not parochial, making flic total 
number of benefices in England and Wales, without allowing for the 
consolidation of the smaller parishes, 11,342. To this number ought 
to be added 227 new churches and chapels erected under the authority 
of the Church-Building- Acts, , and which must hereafter greatly aug- 
ment Ohe patronage and revonuys of the established church. All these 
churches and chapels constitute, by the statutes, so many separate be- 
nefices, their ministers are incumbents, and bodies corporate^ ompou ered 
to take etplowmients in land or tithes. 

The benefices npjv in tl;e gift of the Crown were reservations, when 
the manors to which they were appendant were granted away, or wore 
acquired if/ lapse, or conferred on Henry VlIJ. and his successors, by 
abt of parliament, at the dissolution of the monasteries to which they 
belonged. The livings belonging to the bishoprics, the deans and 
chapters, the universities, and colleges, were the gifts of their mu- 
nificent iound rs. Those in the hands of private individuals have come 
into thtfir possession along with their estates, or they have purchased or 
inherited tljp advowsqn dissevered from manorial rights. 

Directly or indirectly the entire patronage! of the church may lie said 
to be vesteikin the Crown. No one is eligible to church- preferment, 
unless fii st ordained by the bishop; when eligible, no one can enjoy 
any benefice unless instituted by a bishop: the bishops, therefore, bv 
ordination and institution, have a double power to exclude obnoxious 
perspns : and the bishops themselves being appointed by the king, the 
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lat^r has, virtually, the whole peonage of the church, having a veto 
on a]i ecclesiastical* appointments by the aristocracy, the gentry, ca- 
thedrals, Und othor bodies in which church patronage is vested. 

It is*%£sy to conceive how much the power of the* Crowiy is thereby 
augmented** The Clergy, from superior education^ from their wealth 
and saciyd profession, possess greater influence than any other order of 
men, and all the influence "they possess is as much s shserTient to 
government as the army or navy, or any other branch* of public service. 
•Upon e^ery public occasion the^onsequenee of this influence is apparent. 
There is no question, however unpopular, which may not* obtafti coun- 
tenance 4)y the support of the clergy ;• being everywhere, and having 
much to lose, and a great dual to expect, they are s^hvays ^active and 
zealous in devotion to the interests of those on whom thqir promotion 
df pends. IkAice theft* anxiety to attract notice at county, corporate*, 
and K a SNions^*moetings. Whenever a loyal address is to bo obtained, a 
popular petition opposed, or hard measure carried against the poor, it 
is almost certain some reverend rector, very reverend dean, or vene- 
rable archdeacon, will make himself conspicuous. 

It lias been before remarked that church patronage is a regular 
urtic le of sale. Besides being sold for money, spiritual preferment is 
devoted to political objects, and to the emolument of powerful families, 
chiefly the nobility. Few individuals attain high honour in the church, 

*ss remarkable for their devotion to government; any show of libe- 
rality or independence is fatal to ecclesiastical ambition, as may bc # 
iusf'incod in the history of a Watson, a Palyy, or a Shipley. # Oji the 
contrary, hostility to reform, subserviency to ministers, and afciciity in 
supporting them on all occasions, is sure to bo rewarded. We do not 
lit ink the conduct of the Bishops in voting against 4he reform bill any 
objection to this imputation. They, doubtless, calculated, as Lord 
Bionghmn remarked, oil “stripping up tlfe heels’* of the Whig Ministers. , 
That they have mostly thriVen by subserviency, # will be app-yeitt from 
adverting to the claims to promotion of the individuals rewarded by 
mines under Tory administrations. Two of them are generally known 
as “ t he* Lady' s Bishops," from the nature of the court inf[peifce to 
w Inch it is supposed they were indebted for tlie^r exalted stations. 
Ivlarsh, one of the mest orthpdox, was a political pamphleteer, who 
w rote a book in favour of Pitts war; after which he receivedf^a pension, 
then a bishopric. Blomfleld owed his lirst preferment to a noble lord, 
whom he had pleased by his dexterity in rendering some Greek verses; 
his subsequent elevation is said to have been purchased hpr «f copiprqmise 
of principle on the catholic question : lie did not vote on *the first intro- 
duction of the reform bill, divided, probably, by a sense of gratitude to 
his early patron lord Spencer, and uncertainty's to figure events. 
J)r. Monk is also an eminent haberda slier in ‘ 4 points an^ particles.” 
He was raised to the throne of Gloucester, from the deaifery of Peter- 
borough and rectory of Fisk er ton ; and to which elevation it is not 
unlikely he paved the way by a* fulsome dedication of his 44 Life of 
ijuitlry" to his friend and patron, the bishop of London. The torgi- 
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versations and subserviency of 1}^. Pftilpottspire too notorious to require 
description. The archbishop of Canterbury is, 9 as far, we know, 
without any particular trait of distinction, either in his histoVy or cha- 
racter. Ho was 0 formerly dean of the Royal Chapel, and tutqC to the 
prince of Orange ; he seems a man of great singleness of^niind ; for 
in one pf his charges tq the clergy, he deplores the absence of that 
“ humble cfcoility” and “ prostration of, the understanding” which for- 
merly rendered the people such apt subjects, either of religious or political 
knavery. The bishop of Durham is 6f Dutch extraction, and some 
years since underwent a severe prosecution for non-residence on a bene- 
fice in the City, of which he was then incumbent. Burgess is proU'ye 
of lord Sidrpmth, who is now living in retirement on a pension of £.*1000 
a year, granted for “ high and efficient” services to church and state. 
Coplestone is the writer of a satirical squib, called “ Hints to a Young 
Reviewer,” directed against a well-known northern periodical. John 
Bird Sumner is considered a person of some merit, and has written 
several articles in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. Carey, too, who 
w r as sub-almoner to George ill. is also an author and has published a 
sermon, preacher! on the occasion of the famous ** Jubilee.” '\ it li the 
exception of Bathurst and Maltby little is known of the rest; they have 
mostly been indebted for promotion to marriage, or to their connexions 
with the aristocracy, ei l her by relationship, or from having filled the 
office of tutor or secretary in their families. In this roll of serves, 
"of accident of birth, of situation, and connexion, there is evidently no 
claim of public service or ytility to entitle the bishops to their princely 
revenues and vast, patronage. 

One of the greatest abuses in tin' disposal of patronage is monopoly, 
in a few' individuals, a£ influence and connexion, sharing among them 
the most valuable emoluments of the church. In all spiritual offices and 
dighitjps, there is a great difference in value* and also in patronage; and 
the grca&object of ecclesiastical intrigue is, to secure not only tli« i moM 
valuable,, but the greatest number of preferments. Ileuct arises the 
present disposition of church property. Scaicely any preferment i.s held 
single sees, dignities, rectories, and vicarages, being mostly bold 
with other good tilings, and the most valuable monopolized by the rela- 
tions and connexions of those who have* the disposal of them; namely, 
the Crowp, the Bishops, and Aristocracy. The bishops are frequently 
archdeacons and deans, rectors, vicars, and curates, besides holding 
piofessorships, clerkships, prebends, precentorshipg, and other offices 
in ctfhtdraiSj. Their sons, sons-in-law, brothers, and nephews, aie 
a W pushed into the most valuable f .^ferments in the diocese. WY 
siiall give an instance of the manner of serving out the loaves and fi^ln s 
of the church in particular families, fiom the example of Staiim, 
bishop of ‘lily, who owed his piomotion to the circumstance of having 
been tutor to the duke of Rutland. The exhibition is limited to the 
two sons and son-in-law r of the bishop, without including appointments 
to distant relatives. In the shifting*, exchanges, resignations, moving* 
about, and heaping up of offices, we have a complete pictiuc of the 
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eccl^piastical evolutions wliiyh are Icoinstantly being performed in almost 
every ^ioceso % of the kingdom. • 

1815. The Rev. John Henry Sparke, the eldest son, took his degree of B.A.; 
he w.*v« v tho» about 21; he was immediately appoint«i?by his rather to a 
bishop’s fellowship in Jesus College, Cambridge. ** 

1810. ]le«was appointed steward^ if all his father’s manorial courts. ^ 

1818. He took his degree of«M.A., and was presented to a prcLwadal stall in 
Ely Uathedral, on the resignation of the Rev. Archdeacon Brown, who 

9 hint been holding it one ycai^ he was also presented to the sinecure rec- 
tory of Littlebury, and in the following month he was presented to the 
Irving of Streathain-cuin-Tl^etford, by an exchange with thc^Rev. Mr. Law 
f»»r # the living of Downham, which living had been held for three 
yems by the Rev. Mr. Duubeny, the bishop's nephew, why now resigned 
it in favour of Mr. Lhw, mid retired to the living of Bex we it. 

1.S19. The Rev. J. H. Sj^rke had a dispensation granted him f/t>m the arch- 
bishop Af Cantciburv, permitting him to hold the living of Cottenham 
m w i lit brother preferments. 

ISIS. Tile Rev. Henry Fardel!, the bishop’s son-in-law, was ordained deacon. 

1819. Hi* was presented to a prebcndal stall in Ely, tie- degree of M. \. having 
been conferred on him by thh archbishop of Canterbury. 

1 H\! I . He was presented to the living of Tyd St Liles. 

1822. 1I« was presented to the living of \\ atoi bench, on the resignation of the 
Rev. Mr. Mitchell. 

182:*. H«* resigned Tyd St. Oiles, and wus presented to Rex well, on the resig- 
nation of the Rev. Mr. ftaubeny, the bishop’s nephew, wheftwas presented 
to FclfweU; but in a few weeks, when the value of Fcltwell was better 
understood, Mr Uaubeny was required to resign Feltwell and return to 
Rexwell. This, it is said, he did with great reluctance ; he was, howevei f 
presented to Tyd as well as JJe.xwftl, and the Rev. Mr. Fardell was then 
presented to Feltwell. * ? * 

IS2E The Rev. J. Henry Sparke was appointed Chancellor of the diocese, and 
this year lie resigned the prebcndal stall he held, and was presented to 
llie one which became vacant by the death «ol t!te Rev. Sir H. Bate 
Dudley; the house and pardons belonging to the latter stall being cousi- * 
deicd the best in the College. • , t , 

lS2d- The Rev. Edward Sp.ft-ke, the bishop’s youngest son, took his ^gree of* 
R. A., and was immediately presented by his father to a bisL^’s fellow- 
shiptin Si. John’s College, Cambridge, on the resignation of Charles 
Jeuyns, Esq. a Iriend of llic ^family, who hat^been holding it tliree years. 
ll£ was also appointed Register of the diocese. 

1827. The Rev. J. Henry Sparke resigned the livings of Cottenham amFStrelharo, 
and was presented to the rich living of Levcringtdn. 

1829; r I’he Rev. J. Henry Spnrko # was presented to Rev well. * 

1829. The Rev. Edward Sparke took his degree of M.A. and waS presented to 
a prclnmdal stall on the resignation of Rev. Ben. Park (another friftnd 
of the tamily) who had been holding it three years. 

Ho was also this year presented to the living of Hogewortliinghain, 
and to the living of Barley. # # m 

Ib‘30. He resigned Hogeworthin^ym, and was presented to (^nnington^LjThis 
year he resigned Barley also, and w^j presented to Littleport. # / 

1831. He resigned Connington, and w'as presented to Feltwell, at the same tfme 
he resigned his prebcndal stall, and was presented to tlfe one become 
vacant by the death«of the Rev. George King — the rich lining of Sutton 
being in the gift of the possessor of the latter stall. • 

1831. The Rev. lieury Fardell resigned Feltwell, and was presented to the rich 
* lining of Wisbech. * 

The Rev. J. Henry Sparke no^v holds the living of Leverington, the sinecure 
iector> ^ Littlebury, the living of Rexwell, a prebendal stall in Ely Cathedral, 
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is steward of all bis father’s manorial (‘Hurts, and Cliaitccllor of the <1 ‘fm\ 
The estimated annual value of the fcliole, 1'fi, !>»<’■ . . ^ 

Tlie Rev. Henry Fardel I now holds the in mu of Tt aterheoeCi, Jhe fuirag^ 
f S' and a prcbemhl stall in lily Cathedral. Ihe estunated annual 
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TIjc bishop *»* sec 'of aud dependencies, xJ7,74J. 
Total income of the Sparke family, £39,942. 


In the Ordination-Service n "bishop is said to he intrusted nit h office 
for 6t the glory of God, and the edification of the Christian flock. Ho 
is particularly enjoined not to bo u covetous, ” nor ** gret»dy of filthy 
lucre,” and he promises to be “ faithful in ofdaining*« sending:, avid 
laying hands on others.” Ilow far bishop Sparke has deserved lliese, 
matters, \vc shall not presume to say; it is obvious, however, that the 
faithful discharge of the duties of bis office docs notallow the “ snuhuy" 
of relations and connexions on the sendee of the church, unless duly 
and properly qualified. For any thing ave know, his sons and son-in-law 
may be amply qualified for these numerous endowments ; indeed, they 
must be mei^ of extraordinary capabilities, to be able to discharge the 
duties of so many and important offices. 

Bishop Sparke is not the only prelate who has shown regard to, the 
\emporal welfare of his family, ^tlier prelates seem to agree with lord 
Plunk ottand sir R.Inglis, in considering church property of th« nature 
of private property, which cannot be bettor employed than in providing 
handsome marriage jportions for tb. ir son* and daughters. Several 
prelates are of too*rcecnt elevation to have had time to send off nume- 
rous branches into the church; but an example or two from their 
• imfffc'dmte predecessors on the ‘lionch will illustrate the ordinary work- 
ing of tiidksystem. The late archbishop Sulrrox is an eminent instance 
of the perversion of ecclesiastical patronage. The Sutton* remaining in 
the church are very numerous; among seven of them are shared sixteen 
rectorles^Vicarages, and ehapelries, besides prcacherships and ''dignifies 
in cathedrals. Of 'die eleven daughters of the archbishop, several had 
the prudened: to marry men. in holy orders, who soon became amply 
endowed. c Hugh Percy, son of the earl of Beverly, married one 
daughter; and, in the course of about as many years, was portioned off* 
with eight, different preferments, estimated to be ^>rth £10,000 p< r 
annupi; kmr'o^i these preferments were given in one year, probably that 
of fifr nuptials, and intended as an vntylA. This fortunate son-in-law is 
nofv frishop of Carlisle, to whierfi see he was translated from Rochester. 
According t^law ho ffftght to have resigned all the preferments he held 
at the time being promoted to*a bishopric; but somehow hr* has con- 
trived to retain the most valuable prebend of St. Pauls, worth £d0()0 
per annum, and also the chancellorship of Sarum. Another daughter 
of the archbishop married the Rev. James Croft, who is archdeacon of 
Canterbury, prebendary o£ Canterbury, cui.ite of llythe, n'Ctvr of 
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t urii-ax-jiono, ancf rector pf ^altwof^j— all preferments in the gift of 
0i<‘ ar«iibish<$|>* 

A rriibisfiop Sutton kept a lavourable eye towards collaterals as well 
as those in a direct line. A sister married a Rev. Rtyhard ^Lockwood, 
who was presented, in one year, with the three vicarages of KcsHing- 
hml, l.owc»tofF, and Pottor-llfaham: a B these livings are vahi^h, and 
in tin. - iff of the bishop of* Norwich, and were presented & phis grace 
wlu n lie hMd that see. The archbishop left the Rev. T. M. Sutton and 
the Rev.’Kvelyn L. Sutton, cldfylains to the House of Commons, and 
a nephew with several livings but we cannot state particulars. 

The Into bishop of Winchester is another instance of a man who pro- 
vided well for his family out of the revenues of the church. • This pro- 
late fir.'t held the sea of Lincoln, and changed liis name from Pretynian 
tcfTondino, mi acceding to a large estate bequeathed by a relation. He 
lied.br.Mi htf?>r to the “ heaven -born Minister,’ ” to whom he was in- 
delued for liis earliest preferments. His children, it will be seen, from 
I lie sub joined enumeration, are not left destitute in the world. 

« («. T. Pretyman : • 

• Chancellor and Canon Residential y of Lincoln, 

Prebendary of WiucUcsUt, 

Ktvtuf of St. Giles, Cliulfont, 
lit ctor oi \\ he at- Hampstead, 

Rector ol Hurpcnden. 

KlCIIAEP PRKTYM A N * 

" Precentor mid Canon Residentiary of Lincoln, 

Reitor ol Middletuu-Stoney, 

Rector of Walgifm*, 

Vicar of flanuiii^ton. 

Rector of Wroegliton. 

John PunT> m\n : » 

Prebcndivy of Lincoln, 1 - 
Rector of Sheri iugUm, 

Rector of \Viin§ick. 

The jfminger Pretymans had, also, some nice pickings C«t^f the 
Mere and Spital charities, ihe wardenship oT widen the father got hold i 
of by the exchange of if living ki his gift; Imt as the subject Jias already 
been before the public, we refrain from dwelling upon it. t * 

The Sumners, Blom fields, and Marshes arc growing thick in the 
cl lurch calendar, but, as before remarked, they have been too recently 
planted to have yet struck their roots wide and deep Lord’s «jine- 

tard. The death of a bishop ^Ifcises a movement in the church, JK?V* a 
< lunge of ministers in the state. Ks^oetut ions are excited* imn^e- 
removes follow, the adherents and cnime 'films of rtie deceased 
are got out of the way aS fast as*possthlc, and all vaenneu* filled with 
the followers of the new diocesan. No regard is apparently paid to 
“•the faithful ordaining, sending, or laying* hands on others;” the 
great object is to secure the djpiitics, the fat living, the fine living, the 
noble ii\tii<v to the nevf of Idn . The excessive greediness of filthy* 
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lucre has long been the reproach ©f the episcopal be itch, and it is kr^wn 
that former diocesans of London, Durham, Winchester, A and Canter- 
bury, have died loaded with the spoils of the church. 'Lhe health they 
amassed w?s duetto the poor, to God, and the unfortunate of their own 
orc^jpr. In the epiltle which is read at their consecVatidn, it is required 
of them that they should “ be* given to hospitality:” they, .likewise, 
solemnly p^mise to assist the “ indigent, and all strangers who are 
destitute of help.” But who ever heard of a bishop being generous, of 
being given to hospitality, or assisting tins unfortunate. ? who ever heard 
of tlioni emptying their immense revenues in any useful work; of their 
patronage of science, of literature, or the arts ? Most of them have 
been only jintent ,on amassing immense fortunes, and leaving behind 
them their million or half million, like Jew-jobbers, loan-contractors, 
and commercial speculators. They live out of the world* consuming, 
in solitary indulgence, the spoil of the industrious, and tyithout sym- 
pathy w T ith the misfortunes and vicissitudes of life. They have no 
bowels even for the indigent of their own class : in the rich diocese of 
Durham it is known begging subscriptions arc had every year for the 
poor clergy and their families; and measures introduced into Parliament 
for the general relief of the inferior clergy have usually failed from the 
opposition of the higher class of ecclesiastics. 

In the disposal of Parochial Patronage there is the same abuse and 
monopoly as prevail in the higher departments of the church. The 
•most valuable benefices, like the most valuable sees and dignities, tall 
into the Jiands of those wfy>se fdiiof claims arc their families and con- 
nexions/ By bringing forward the poor livings, it is usual to make out 
a favourable case for the parochial clergy; (jut from the small numbei 
of individuals amotig r whom parochial preferments are shared, there are 
few except the curates entitled to much sympathy. We shall illustrate 
# thi»i.point by laying before tile reader a lint of incumbents, selected 
almosf^tieandom, whiph will at once short* the measureless rapacity 
that directs the disposal of church-preferment. r 

Robert AJ^ck, prebendary of York ; rector of Silkston, with Bie^on-Wonk 
and cftSftnbury chanelrics ; yeclor ol East Medici} ; rector of W cst Mcdiety, 
Tresswell; perpetual curate of Thnckerington ; vicar of \\ estow . 

Henry Anson, yicav of Buxton, .with rectory (Knead and rectory of Skeyton ; 

reclor of Jkyng with vicarage of Whitwell. 

Jfc JUilliurik , archdeacon of Norwich; rector of North Creake; regjkor <>1 Oby 
with rectory of Ashby and rectory of Thurne. 

J. IK. Head on, precentor and prebendary of Wells; precentor of Brecon; 

rector of FArlcc-C'luunberl; rector of Christian-Mal. 

J. t'nsbenl, prebendary of Wells and L^ndaiF; also, one rectoiy, four wcur- 
ag^s, and two cbapclries. 

CkurleslV. JCijre, prebendary of ^ ork ; rector of Carlton, in Lindrick ; rector 
of liooton-itoberts ; *Vjcar of Rilnwick- Percy ; vicar of Pocklington with 
the chapelfy of Yapliani. o * • 

John Fisher, fllrch deacon of Berks; canon-residentiary of Sarum ; also, two 
vicarages and three chapelries. 

Dr. Forester, prebendary of Worcester ; rector of Hroseley ; rector of Eitlle 
Wen lock, with the chapehics of Harrow and Benthall; vicar ol St. .John’s, 
Worcester. 
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'DiVcioddard, archdfAcon and prebefldary of Lincoln ; chaplain to the king ; 

v war of Bexley ; vijarof fioutl ; rertor4>f St. James, Garlichythe, London. 
•JJr. ^rov^st of*Eton ; canon of Windsor; vicar of Bromhain ; rector 

of Hitcham : rector of West Ilsley. 

Dr . K. Good enough, dean of Bath and Wells; prebendary c/f^ Westminster ; ditto 
of Carlisle ; ifltto ftf York : vicar of Walh, All Saints-on-Dearne, with the 
chapelries of Adwick and Brampton Bi^rlow. 

W. (■ioofh'nough, archdeacon of/Jarlisle; rector of Mareham-le-Fen ^rector of 
Great Salk eld. • . % 

Hon. T. dcHlrctj, archdeacon of Surrey ; prebendary of Winchester and chap- 
• lain to*the king ; rector of Calbcurne ; rector of Fawley with the chapelry of 
F.xburg; lector of Merton. 

Karl of (mild ford, rector of New and Old A Ires ford, with clffipclry of Med- 
stead ;*rector and precentor of St» Mary, Southampton ; master of St. Cross 
with St. Faith’s. • 

A. Hamilton, archdeacon of Taunton ; prebendary of Wells; chaplain to the 
^ King ; recto* of Laughton ; rector of St. Mary-Jo-Bow, of St.*Pancras, and 
of Allhallows, London. 

VT«//cH, pi •bend ary and vicar-choral of Lincoln; vicar of Dunholmc ; rector 
of F.udciby Navis; vicar of St. John’s and rector of St. Paul’s, Lincoln; 
minister of Greetwell and Nettleham chapclrie.s; rector of Thorpe-on-tho 
Hill. 

Hon. 11. L. Hobart , dean of Windsor and of Wolverhampton; rector of Hase- 
hy; ficai of # Nocton ; vicar of Wantage. 

Dr. Hodgson, dean of Carlisle; vicar of Burgh-on -Sands ; vicar of Hillingdon ; 
rector of St George’s, llanover-square. 

Hon, /■:. S. hrpprl, rectopof Quiddciihaui, with rectory of Snettcrton ; Hear of 
SI dary’s and All Saints, Shot U sham ; rector of Tittleshall with rectories of 
|K*odv\ic(. and Wellingham. 

Dr. Marian, prebemlan and chancellor of Peterborough ; chaplain to the King; 
ret to* ol Ibstock, with chapelries, of Uunninglun and Hugglescote^j ijpctor of 
Tin 1 pe Constantino. • 

Jit rb( 1 1 Watsk, bishop of Petci boumgh ; rector of Castor, with chapalriof of 
Sutton, St. Michael, and < ptoti , rector of St. Clegient and St.John, Ter- 
rington. • # 

Dr. Oldcrshnw, archdeacon of Norfolk with perpetual curacy of Cor-ton ; vicar' 
of Ludhani ; vicar of Hatyvorth, with tl#; vicarage of St. Margaret, JLJpton j 
ret ior of Keilenlmtl with ^jiapelrv of llmdestone. 

Hon <i. Ptlletr , dean ol Norwich ; piebendary of Yotk , and rectot*of St. Dionis 
Back chinch, London. ^ 

l\ D Perkins, chaplain to the Kuig; vicir of Ffleshill ; ditto of Hatherley- 
DownJ; ditto of Sow; ditto of Stoke; rector of Swajfield; ditt*^£«Ha.m. 
Lord 1 Vm. Somerset , piebendary of Bristol ; rwtov of JLMekhowel ; rector of 
Lhtngallock, with chapelries of Llanelly ami Llangenneth. 

Lord John Tlnjnnc , prdbc.ndai} •of Westminst < er ; vector of ktfigslon-Dcierill ; 

lector of Street, with chapelry of Walton. 1 
IF/ii Trirett , vicar of Arlington ; ditto of Willmgton ; ditto of Ashburntiam, 
with rectors ot Pcnshurst : rector ol Bradwell. 

James Wrljbir, dean of Bipon and picbcndaiy of Westminster ^ vicar of Kuk- 
ham ; rector of St. Mary, Westminster. i 1 » * 

Kras. Wrangham , archdeacon ofjfc'ork and prebendary of York and (Tfcuster ; 
rector of Dodleston ; vicar of Tf unmanly w ith chapelry of Uordo*; Kicar of 
Mustou. 


Abumlant other examples of equal or greater enormity "will be found 
jn the List of Pluralists subjoined to this Article. But nothing, in a small 
compass, attests more strikingly the abuses in patronage, and the scan- 
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of ecclesiastics Vh6.se number *. — ■* , , , 

the'c. rates and the inferior closes oonnec-U-d vith catl.edu.1 and <;ol- 
legiute (hupuuhcs; the rest may he easily Adorned up from the Lit rival 
Guide, which cpjitnins the names of all the episcopal, dignified, am! 
heneficed clergy. From this work we •find that the whole irtunbcr of 
prelates, cligpitarios, rectors, vicars, and perpetual curates, in Frig laud 
and Wales, is only seven-thousand sit-hundred and, nin%t // -four. 
Those who, make the established clergy amount to 18,000 must needs 
include the parish -clerk, sexton, and grave-digger; hut those function- 
aries of the church not being in holy orders, th£y certainly ought iu*l 
to be included in the ecclesiastical corps, any more thaw the groom, 
valet, or other menials of clergymen. Neither ought curates to be in- 
cluded: they are merely the hired deputies of their principals, without 
institution or induction, and always subject to removal at the pleasure 
of the bishop or incumbent. Omitting these classes, we allirmthat the 
whole number of endowed and heneficed clergy is, as tVo have stated, 
7694, and by this diminutive number are the whole prefeiments of the 
church monopolized. These preferments are, as we collect fiom C<>\ k 
and other sources, as under : — 

7 —i* 


' ^ecs 26 ’ 

Chancellorships 26 

Deaneries of cyithcdral and collegiate t hurdles • • 28 

Archdeaconries *• • ••••• f j J 

Prebends and canonries $ • ■••••• />14 

\J4inor canonries, priest -^icars, vicnrs-thoral, and 
'Tuber dignities and offices, without including 
♦Jay-offices in cathedrals • ••••, 3, '10 


^Jtejctories, vicarages, and clia]>elries 11 ,'14 2 


Total 


12,627 


Thus, there are 12, .127 places of preferment divided among 7694 indi- 
viduals, aflortling nearly two for each. This extraordinary monopol) 
of gjjces accounts for the vast nuujjior of pluralists.* The whole 
numlAg pf incumbents in Lnghpad and Wales is 7191 ; of this numhei, 
28S6 hold tvr> or mor# rectories, vicarages, and chapeiries. From data 
in the last coition of the Clerical, (luuje, published in 1829, we June 
drawn up the following clnssiiication of parochial patronage, exhibiting 
the number of individuals and the number of parochial preferments 
enjoyed by each. 
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Pa ischial Patronage, showing tjic Number of Individuals, and 
the Number of Rectories, Vkarayes* and Chap dries held by each. 


Number o 

Livings held 

Total* Numbci 

Individuals. 

by each. 

^ of Liangs 

[ 

11 

11 

• 1 

8 

8 , 

5 

7 

. 3.T 

.t2 

0 

• 72 

04 

5 

320 

ao«) 

4 

s*o 

r>c>7 

3 

1701 

2 (hi 7 

2 

40 />> 

4:m 

1 

430 6 

7H)V 


11,342 


According to strict, ecclesiastical discipline, no minister ought to hold 
more t.haij one living;* and, for tjie l)etter care of the souls of parish- 
ioner-*, he oughPto reside on his benefice. Laws have been made, and 
are Mill in force,}' imposing forfeitures and penalties on clergymen who, 
having one living, accept another, or who absent themselves from their 
puriMics. These laws, however, in practice, like the representation 
of nif' people in the lower house of parliament, are little more than the 
theory of church government , By dispensations and licenses, a clorgynan 
may hold as many livings as lie can got, and*he need not reside*on any 
• of thrill. Hence it is that considerably more than one-third of the 
•whole number of incumbents are I’T.uua ltsts. JVThny have five, four, 
and three livings. Majendie, late Bishop of Bangor, who died in 18(30, 
held no fewer than et.f vuifc parochial preferments. These prefmmmts 
wo presume are held by his •ueeossor, nnfl xvhat an extraordina^^ivine 
be must be%o be able to administer bis various episcopal and parish 
duties ! In the above classification are not included cathedral dignities, 
fellowships in the universities, chaplainships, professorships, mae£i*5hips 
of gj.immar-sehools, and other offices held by Yucumbents, and to which 
membeis of the KstablisUmont are exclusively eligible. It merely show's 
the outting-up of parochial hem dices, and it is hardly necessary to add 
that those who arc in possession of the most valuable and greafcst, num- 
ber are connected by birth, marriage, politics, or in some other way, 
with those who have the disposal of them. Indeed, it iftipo^sible to 
peruse the list of dignitaries jyjd big lily -belief iced clergy, wiiKotit. 
remaiking that many of them are “ hcgiourablc lumber,” wh» ’Javo 
been turned over to spiritual pursuits from inability to succeed in tlm 


4 tor the sense in which the term tiring has been used in the preceding clas- 
silirtjtion, see the IC.y plunat ions prefixed to the List of Pluralisms at the end of this 
article. • 

t Statute^! Henry VHL c. 13* and 57 Geo. Ill, c. 519. 
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111 / SfJLLCURlbM — NON-llESI Dl'.NCl! — ^»Ll>llALITIES C’ 1 1 I r It f H 
; DISCIPLINE. 

Sineeurism abounds more in our ecclesiastical than civil establish- 
ment. In the church almost,, every thing- is clone by deputy, — a conse- 
quence naturally lesulting from her great wealth ; for uliere huge 
salaries are annexed, great duties are seldom discharged. Those xv it Ii 
huge incomes have various reasons for not burthening ^themselves with 
official toil. Fiist, they can afford to pay for a deputy ; Jocundly, they 
can purchase or influence the connivance of others for neglect, of their 
own duties ; thirdly, they have the means for indulgence and recrea- 
tion, which, consuming much time, leave little leisure* foi more serious 
avocations. Hence has arisen sinecurism in both Church and State ; 
presenting the singular spectacle of one class receiving the pay, and 
another, born under Jess favorable auspices, doing the work for which 
the pay is iVceived. • 

Among the different orders of our ecclesiastical polity, there are none, 
with the exception of the curates and a few *benefice<l clergy, who it idc 
and do the duties of their parishes; the remainder being clerical sine- 
curistflr, filled with the Holy Ghost, to share in the rich endowments 
of the church. Tin* bishops aie most amply remunerated, and, as is 
usual in such <vs<«*, perform the least service. They employ archdea- 
cons to visit for them ; rural deans and others to preach for them; and 
a. vicar-general to issue licences, hold courts, and perform other drud- 
gery* 1 / 'f otherwise engaged, they employ brother bishop to ordain for 
them. They have their own chaplains, commissaries, and secretaries ; 
in shoi^, their work npist he light, and chiefly consists in keeping an 
eye^to the next translation, and the falling in of the rich livings. In 
the Ordination Service, however, they are enjoined strictnml abstemious 
duties lUis there said a hisliop must be u blameless,’* they are admo- 
nished dfiigentlv to preach the word, ‘and be conspicuous examplisof 
various Christian virtues. ’* They a*o now chiefly known among the 
people by their giofesque attire. They are the only man (save exqui- 
sites) who (continue to dress in imitation of the female sex, or fake pains 
UtkisguisO themselves under uncouth habiliments. The 6 hovel, or coul- 
sek/tie hut is particuiaily distinguishable. It is the remains of the old 
W worn ky Iloman«6/athoiie priests in their days of splendour, and still to 
be seen the Continent. Under this ehapegu is a bush of false hair, 
plastered and twisted into a most unnatural size and ridiculous shape, 
resembling any filing but what we may suppose to have been the fashion 
among the apostles. To these di. tinetions may he added the long 
g*aiter«K { ,anJ “ lady's maid apron/' from the hips to the knees only, so 
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the gaiters mfiy not l;c concealed * These gaiters are. of vast im- 
portance, importing* Jhat the Venrers are meek and low Iff, and con- 
bluntly waUin'f 'khottt doing good.*! Nevertheless they flftori ride in 
'lathing .style through the streets, attended hy grooms yi pur^u liveries, 
and some of them ai*e very Niimods in the country. . • 

Many. of the churc h dignitaries are distinguishable by peculiarities of 
dress, as the shovel hat •tmS kirlle. Their duties are hm onerous 
than thosc*of the bishojts. For instance, wlmt arc $ie duties of the 
-eery reverend Dean ? he is chiefly known among sextons and lnonumcnt- 
builders. Mr. Gordon, in the debate on llic Curates’ Salary Bill, said lie 
k new a clergyman who was dignitary in’no fewer than six cathedrals. 
Were there any duties to perform, how could a man discharge* the duties 
of so many different offices, in so many different places, porbaps at the 
dint unco of softie hundred miles from each other? Archbishop Cran- 
mcr, in a le^fbr to Cromwell, in the reign of Henry Vlll., denounces 
the canons and prebendaries ub a “ superfluous ‘condition/* f He says, 
a prebendary is neither a “ learner nor a teache r, but a good viander , 
who wastes his substance in superfluous belly 'cheer .” If they were a 
“ superfluous condition ” under *i Popish regime, they mu.-t be much 
moi#so under a Protestant establishment. The prebends, liowever, are 
very valuable, some of them worth £3000 a year, which i^ill boa good 
reason with many for retaining them as a part of the venerable estab- 
li>Jimont. What further adds to their value is, that, being benefices not.^ 
having cure of souls, they may be hejfl with other preferment without a* 
dispensation for plurality. • • • 

The Parochial Clergy are, for the most part, a mass of sinecurists. 
In one respect, Church of Englandism is an improvement on the original 
simplicity of the gospel, by rendering the discharge of its duties almost 
a mechanical operation. No long and expensive course of education is 
rctjuifiite to prepare her ministers: all he? service is written ; nc^f tem- 
pore preaching or praying f it requires no mind* merely to *«J^ablo to 
lead is enc\gh. To perform such a puerile and heartless ccromony, it 
is not surprising a majority of the clergy conceive it unnecessary to 
reside on their benefices. Of the violation of the law in thftpftspect, 
of the penalties incurred by this violation, a,n<i of th£ Bill of Indemnity 
passed by our immaculate representatives to screen tho delinquents, wo 
shall relate an extraordinary example. # • 

Jt is necessary to premi.se that, under the 43d Geo. III. c. 84, every 
spiritual person, possessed of any archdeaconry, deanery, or other 
dignity or benefice, is required to reside on his prcfymenfe; i£ lie 
absent himself without, license the bishop, or some special cau^T of 
exemption, ho is subject to penalties varying from one-third to* thr^s- 
fourtlis of the annual value of his dignity or bcflbfice*, recoverable by 
action of debt by any person suing fo* the same. This actnwas passed 


4 The Church and Nothing but th$ Church, p. 12. 

+ Rcnlhftm's (hurch of England ism, p. 2.10, where this curious epistle ^ 
inserted at lcuuth. • 
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to amend a statute of Henry^VIlf. ?3 rpgards the residence of the 
clergy ; it has been subsequently modified by tfyr'57th GJfO. III. c. 99, 
and was introduced by Sir William Scott, (now Lord Slowcll,) and 
solemnly enacted , in the year 1803, by king, lords, and commons. In 
the year 1811, Mr. Weight commenced nearly l 200 # different actions 
against the incumbents in the' dioceses gf London, Ely, and Norwich, 
to recove'T the penalties under the statute. * This gentleman had been 
secretary to four’right reverend bishops — the bishops of London, Norwich, 
Ely, gnd some other prelate — and, tii course, had enjoyed the most 
ample opportunities for procuring correct information of the conduct of 
the clergy. These opportunities appear not to have been neglected. 
In a series of letters published in the Morning Chronicle, betwixt the 
6‘th November, 1813, and the 11th March, 1814, he favoured the public 
with many curious disclosures which had come io his kiiowiedge cluii.ig 
the discharge of his official duties. 

In his letter of November 20th, he says that he has selected 'from 
well authenticated documents 10,801 benefices, on which there are only 
4,490 incumbents, even said to be resident, so that there are 6,311 
confessedly non-resident incumbents ;*to supply whose places 1,52 3 resi- 
dent curates are employed,, which leaves 4,788, which are acknowledged 
to have neither a resident curate nor incumbent. The whole number 
of curates, whether resident or not, employed* to supply the place of 
t non-resident incumbents, is only 3,730, and only 1,793 of these, are 
licensed ; whereas, according teethe canon and statute law', no person 
has ijfght to officiate until he is licensed. In one diocese, he says, 
one-third of the livings have had duty reduced from twice to once on u 
Sunday; and in another diocese, one-third of the parsonage-houses 
were returned in 'badwepair, as an excuse for the non-residence of* our 
geptlemen pastors. Speaking: of the false pretences made use of by 
* the cjfrgy, in order to avoid residing among their parishioners, and the 
scandaldUs lives they lead, he says, — 

‘‘Now ill-health of the incumbent himself, or his wife, or daughter, 
is a common pretext, \foicn no other legal cause can be found of avoid- 
ing reSldence. Of twenty-two licenses granted in one diocese for this 
reason, three only of the persons are in a state of health to warrant it, 
and the bgnefices from which they so absent themselves arc very valua- 
ble, Whether the ministers whom I thus challenge as using false pre- 
tences deserve the imputation, will best appear by the mode of life they 
adopt. Sojne live in town during the winter ; and although night air 
cev^inly cans to benefit a valetudinarian* they may be constantly seen at 
cai^j parties, routs, or the theatres. In T .j :mmer, enjoying the amusements 
of fasliion^ble watering placed ; whilst, too often, their curates, by the 
parsimonious stipends they afford them, are with a numerous family in 
a state of Vfye greatest poverty. Others have beneficial schools in the 
neighbourhood of London. Others are continually to be met with near 
their residence in more pleasant pqrts of the country, enjoying the 
sports of the field, or vigorously endeavouring to detect some poor 
countrynpm who may have an unfortunate inclination to game ! 
OfhenTThay be seen most t days driving their own carriage ! Some are 
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in cf^bt, and some arc Corals i|ear thdFens! and all to observers seem 
perfectly healthful f ^ct a certificate from a medical man is deposited 
with the bishop that they are not so ; probably it is six or* eight years 
before when thely might have existed a degree of t^prqx)rary*ill-health , 
but after the cause ceases, the same plea is continued ; and a license 
once granted, is renewed as a natter of course/’ — Lett. IV. Jan. &, 1814. 

Thus we see how theses reverend gentlemen are amploy’&l ; not in 
administering spiritual instruction to the ignorant, comfort to the afflicted, 
t)r alms and clothing to the naked. Oh ! no ; these are ignoble pursuits, 
the mere theory of the profession. They pretend sickne* in order to 
obtain a license for non-rosidenee, that tlfey may bawl at the card-table, 
frequent the playhouse, tally-ho; shoot, play at cricket, bmndish the 
coachman’s whip, and jjully at fashionable watering-places. ‘Remember, 
these jovial splits are all filled with the Holy Ghost, — empowered to for- 
give or not *fo forgive sins— have the cure of souls; that their poor 
curates are starving on a wretched stipend, and that, in the maintenance 
of both, the industrious are deprived of the fruits of their labour, and 
the necessary comforts of their families wasted in the profligate and 
dissipated lives pf their parochial "ministers. 

In Letter V. Jan. 18th, 1814, Mr. Wright gives the following state- 
ment, collected, he says 4 with infinite pains, of the state of the ecclesias- 
tical discipline in the small diocese of Ely, in 1813, compared with the 
yiwr 1728:— 

la m«. , In 1813. " 

On 140 livings, 70 Resident In- On the same 140 livings; 45 Rc- 
cumbents. sklent Incumbents. 

Thirty-four who reside near and Seventeen who reside near and 
purfonn the duty. perform the ^iuty.* 

Thirty-one curates who reside in Thirty-five curates, someof w^om 
the parish or near it. • resale eight, ten, or twelve mjles oft*. 

The population was 56,94% souls. The population is 82,1 to" souls. 

The duty As performed 201 timps The service is performed about 185 
every Sunday. tin.es ever/ Sunday. 

And tifoir income £12,719 per And t^cir income is now £o 1,474 
annum. per annum. # 

This is singular — duty neglected in proportion as it bccam$ more im- 
portant and better paid. Thg population increased one-half* an d the 
number of times service is performed diminished one-third. The reve- 
nues increased almost fivefold, and the number of resident^ incumbents 
decreased one- third. What sincere and conscientious lfifcourefs intthe 
vineyard of the Lord! How' strikingly it. confirms the observation 
that “ Religion brought forth wealth, ahd the daughter devoured the 
mother.” % *. 

“ Th e number of the* (says Mr. Wright, Lett. II.) wjfc have ne- 
glected their duty in contempt of the law, and in direct violation of 
solemn oath and bond, are far moje than can be contemplated without a 
considerable degree of alarm One vicar obtained a lidense from a 
bishop for«UOIl-residence On one divine, fitntinn- that he was oVncr f ft re- 
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' a rector, * holding <*» vnlnalVc rectories .. ; 


vi'O vnliiJuye rwivi«w •* — 
anm.m^btnin. which l,e pave bon,! to the 
constantly reside* on one, and keep a resident cunite on * * 

self poaching on the benefice where I16 did not reside thirteen seim 
every year: \his worthy son of the church contrived to evade these con- 
ditions, and got a poor devil of* a curate to do the work oi berth livings 
for £84 ayear. Another rector holding two livings, one worth £/50(), 
the other £400 — he lived 200 miles off, and li/id neither resident nor 
licensed curate ! *• 

On the subject of pluralities and of non-residence together, the Se- 
cretary to four bishops says, 44 In one diocese there a re about 2 Hi 
clergymen, who each hold two livings ; 40 who hold three each ; 1 .'1 
who hold four each ; 1 who holds five ; 1 who holds six, besides digni- 
ties and offices: and although many of these thus accounted single be- 
nefices are two, three, four, or five parishes consolidated , yet a great 
part of thes^pluralists do not reside on any of their preferments.” In 
Lett. VII. he says, 44 I will prove that there are pluralist^ holding 
t more than seven benefices and dignities.” v * 

It might bo thought these statements of Mr. Wright wore exagge- 
rations «or the result, of personal pique, had they not been fullv support- 
ed by the Diocesan Returns laid before the Privy Council, and ordered 
by the House of Cojnmons to he printed. .Prom these returns in the 
years 1801), 1 8 1 if, 18M, and 1827, we shall insert an abstract, and 
then a few* explanations : it will shew at once the state of church dis- 
* ciplihoboth at present, and wfyin the Secretary was arrested in his at- 
tempt urtering the delinquents to justice. 4 


CASES OF NON-RESIDENTS IN 
YEARS 



1809. 

1810. 

18l»l. 

1827. 

1. Resident on other benefices 

\240 

1846 

2059 

2163 

2. AbscntcwTthout licence or exemption . . 

67 2 

650 

1033 

405 

tt. Exemptions not notified 

817 

363 

155 

9 

4. Infirmity oi iucumbent or family • 

465 

389 

396 

395 

5. W ant or unfitness of parsonage-house .. 

944 

948 

1068 

1389 

(>. Incumbents residing in the neighbourhood, 





J® add doitfg duty 

565 

348 

301 

815 

7. Unenuincrated cases confirmed by theatre lib 

54 

35 

26 

13 

g. Dilapidated churches \ 

23 

34 

56 

39 

9. Sineourts : 

233 

70 

68 

33 

10. Livings Jield by liishops 

, 20 

35 

21 

10 

11. Recent institutions * T . 


54 

33 

7 1 

12. Miscellaneous cases 

1271 

38 

51 

41 

Total open to # conni vance • \ 

6*310 

4903 

5268 

5383 

Total of non-residents 

7358 

5840 ! 

6311 

6120 

Total ^jg^Sdents , 

3836 

4421 

**90 

4413 

Total fflesidents and no»-regidents together#... 

11,194 

10,261 1 

If, 801 

10,533 
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The first of tlieSc totals ci*tains itjo twelve precoiliiig classes, in 
..ach* class oL which .tliere is ?oom for connivance on the part ol the 
Ei,opsto*ho<hn.he returns are made, and of falsehood -and evasion 
on the part of the incumbents. The second total ejhibite.the whole 
“ non-lesidents: and the fourth, the total number of r«si- 

ZT J non-residents together, in Cngland and Wales Hence it 
appears, 'that considerably. m3re than one-half of tbe wholo^iumber o 
inenmbento do not reside on their benefices; receive largo sauries lor 

•nothing' T and the little duty shat is performed is performed by their 

curates. . 

As tbes Diocesan Returns fof 1827*' jure the latest printed, it may bo 
proper to exhibit more particularly, as follows, the state of church disci- 
pline in that year. 

• Ri^wdknts*: 

it esident ift the parsonago-house 3598 

Resident within two miles of the church or chapel, 

there being no parsonago-housc • * - 815 

Total-residents ••••• 4413 

Non-Rksidknts : . 

Noil- residents exempt • • • 2(> 19 

Non-residents licensed • • • • • • • 

Cases which could nflt bo inc luded among licenses 

m or exemptions ••• .... 1313 

Miscclhmeous cases 41 

Total non-residents* ••• •••••• • •• • • • - # (il 20 


Total number of bqnclicos returned - * 10,533 

• • 

r rims, only 3598 incumbents consider the parsonage-houses good 
enough to reside in ; the nest are absentees. According to Mr. Wright,* 
ii'ttHf or utt/Htu'SS of portion age -house is a common jireUHff^for ob- 
taining a, V*ense for non-residence : in one diocese, he says, 040 -third of 
the p:i 1 sonago -houses were returned in had repAir. In 1827, this aver- 
sion of die clergy to their domicile appears to have augment £4 V in that 
year 1398, or more than one-eighth of the uhole lAunber of parsonage - 
houses in tho kingdom* were returned as not lit places for </ur aristocratic 
pasties to reside in; or, in oilier words, as an excuse for*^ license to- 
desert their parishes, and roam about tho country in quest of more lively 
amusements than churching, christening, aiul spiritually instructing their 
parishioners. 

Among the clergymen txo^d from residence, a large 1 portioh con- 
sists of tliose who reside on other benefices ; tliat is, holditig n^ore 
livings than one, they cannot., of course, restde on bofh. The ex- 
emptions also include* such privileged persons as chaplains to the 
nobility ; preachers and officers in the royal chapels and *inns of court ; 
guidons, provosts, fellows, tutors, and ushers in the universities, cul- 


Varliamcntary Vapor, No. 171, Suss. 1830. 
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luges, and public schools ; the p/ffcicipal pnd professors of the East-lndia 
college ; and officers of cathedral and collegiate churches. * The duties 
of many of 'those offices are such as ought to disqualify the possessors 
altogether /rom qjiurch preferment. For instance, wha r t reason is there 
in piasters of the tharter-housc claiming exemptions; in other words, 
seek in g ; to hold benefices and dignities in addition to their oth^r offices 
and duties# Surely the management of a groat public foundation, with 
upwards of 800 scholars, and incomes of near £1000 per anfmm, afford 
sufficient both employment and remuneration, -without incutring the 
responsibility of a cure of souls . The same remark applies to the 
heads of colleges, and the matters and teachers of endowed charities. 
With so many friendless curates in the country, starving on miserable 
stipends, there is no need that any class of persons should be ovorbur- 
thened with dpties, or corrupted by the aggregationof extravagant salaries. 

Of the other cases of non* residence, mentioned in the alHwc table, wo 
shall offer only some brief remarks. The cases of those who plead 
sickness and infirmity have been sufficiently illustrated by an extract 
from Mr. Wright, page 34. Sinecures hardly need explaining; they 
are offices yielding masses of pay without any duty whatever. .Livings 
held by bisfiops present a curious anomaly ; the right reverend prelates 
commit the v/jry offence of absenteeism, winch it is their duty to prevent 
being committed by the subaltern clergy of their diocese. Lastly, among 
the miscellaneous cases are included those livings held in sequestration . 
'In these instances, the incumbent Jjeing insolvent, possession, at the in- 
stance of some creditor, had been taken of the benefice, to raise money 
for the discharge of his debts. In 1811 the number of livings held by 
sequestration was seventy-eight ; in 1827, forty-eight. 

Such is a brief Exposition of the state of church discipline, as exhi- 
bited by official documents, and the averments of Mr. Wright, when 
that' gentleman commenced his r actions against the clergy. We have 
stated tfokt the number of actions amounted to 200 ; and had Mr. 
Wright been allowed to recover, the penalties would have amounted to 
£80,000. To this sum he had an indisputable claim ; a claim as sacred 
as any person can have to an estate devised by will, or on mortgage, or 
other legal security'; his claim had boon guaranteed to him by a solemn 
act of the legislature. Moreover, this gentleman had been basely treated 
-by, .the right reverend bishops ; and it was partly to indemnify himself 
for losses sustained in their service, that he endeavoured to recover the 
penalties to which the clergy had become liable by their connivance and 
neglect. o In* loiter I. he says, “ At a committee of bishops, after a 
deliberation of nearly Two Years, it<was decided that each bishop 
should give his secretary an annual sum of money. I have received it 
from not on# of them,' except my late lamented patron, the Bishop of 
London.” — Commiseration may have been given, (Letter VII.) but 
it was all I ever received from any one, and that would have been un- 
necessary, if the sums had been paid which were acknowledged to be 
my due.” — » •“ Two secretaries have, within the last ten yeai$, fallen 
victims to pression of mind, arising from a want of sufficient income.” 
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Most merciful biShops ! mosf Cflristfan bishops ! What, not pay your 
goor secretaires thei» stipends ! f drive two of them to despair by your 
oarbarous Jfvarfc^ ! Surely you might have spared them the odd hun- 
dreds, out your 10, 20, and 40,000 pounds per annum. But you are 
right reverend iathel*, you can lisp about charity, tiftm up your eyes, 
talk aboqt treasures in heaven, but you# treasures are all in this world; 
there your hearts are fixeiUupSn translations, pluralities, fat IfciBgs, and 
heavy lines on leases and renewals. 

“ • These* however, are private anecdotes betwixt Mr. Wright and his 
right reverend employers. Let us speak to tho public par^of the ques- 
tion. lt»is clear, from what has been said, that Mr. Wright was in 
possession of valuable information ; he had resided in the Sanctum Sanc- 
torum of the Temple, and was intimately acquainted with the secret 
management f/i the holy church. The clergy were terribly alarmed at 
his disclosures* : they resorted to every artifice to avert the storm, and 
save their pockets : clubs were formed among the higher order of ec- 
clesiastics : lies and calumnies of every shape and description were 
vomited forth to blacken the character of Mr. Wright ; lie was stigma- 
tized as fill “ informer,” who. availing himself of his official situation, 
was in part thl cause of and then the betrayer of their guilt. In 
short, he became exposed to the whole storm of priestly cunning, ma- 
lignity, and fury. But "facts are stubborn things ; and thfs gentleman 
h^l secured too firm a hold of his object to lose his grasp by the wiles 
and malice of the church. Their guilt w r as unquestionable ; there was* 
no chance of escape from the verdict of a jur^; but that protection which 
it w as in vain to expect from an English court of justice, they round in 
the great sanctuary of delinquency, a boroughmongering House of 
< 'ommons. ' • 

On the 17th November, 1813, Byagge Bathurst brought in a bill to 
stay all lerjal proceedings against the clergy on account of *the , 
penalties they had incurred*undor tiie CTergy Residence Act. ,JI»his bill 
shortly after passed into a law, almost without opposition. The whigs were 
silent. Mr. Whitbread and Mr* Brand indeed #aid something about the 
absurdity of enacting laws one day, and abrogating them the* next ; of 
tlie injustice of tempting people by rewards, and sifter they had earned 
them, interfering to prevent their being granted. But this was all. 
Those gentlemen agreed it was necessary to protect the clfcrgy ; and, . 
with the exception of the present Earl of Radnor, wc do nol find, m 
Hansards History of the Debates, a single individual who raised his 
voice against the principle of this nefarious transaction^ Mr. # Wright, 
too, finding it vain to hope for justice from such a source, cease*! nis 
communications to the public relative .to the clergy : the Barsons’ 
indemnity Bill passed into a law, and the eharcli received a com- 
plete white-washing from the Staje fo& all its manifold sinf and trans- 
gressions. * 

•After the passing of the Bank restriction Act, Gagging Bills, Se- 
ditious Meeting Bills, Press Restriction Bills, and of the Habeas 
Corpus Sqspentfion Bills, it call hardly excite surprise that \^bill passed 
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to indemnify the clergy. In ty* la(tcrf,cn g c, howbvor, there appuii* 
something more unprincipled and contemptiblo thp i in tlwr oimci un 
constitutional measures. The Jaw imposing the penJufies wJih i ] - 
Wright slight tg recover had only been enacted in 1 80^3 : the protested 
object was to remldy tlie crying evil of non-residence ; and to givo 
greater encouragement to prosecutions, the act provided that the whole 
of the penalties should be given to the informer. Only eight years 
elapse, an informer comes forward, relying on the faith of parliament ; 
prosecutions are commenced ; when thedegislature interferes —"in utter 
contempt ofc justice and consistency — belying its former professions, 
violating its pledge, robbing an individual of his reward, and* screens 
the delinquents which its own laws had made liable to punishment. Jt. 
is impossible for the people to feel any thing hut contempt for such a 
system of legislation. Laws, it is clear, are not made to ^principles, bi.J 
to men, and are only terrible to tlie weak, not to the wicked* 

Since the memorable actions of Mr. W right, nothing has intervened 
to improve the state of church discipline. An act of parliament, 4 
passed some years after, was rather in favour of the clergy than other- 
wise, by abolishing the oaths formerly, exacted of vicars to reside, by 
augmenting the monitory power of the bishops, and increasing the 
difficulties in the way of prosecution. Accordingly, the great abuses 
in ecclesiastical discipline remain unabated. Lord Mountcashell states 
that, since 1814, the number of incumbents has decreased to t}»e 
^amount of 2,600 ;f consequently, there has been a proportionate in- 
crease ip pluralities. Of t^c liuinoer of resident aud non-resident in- 
cumbent, the latest returns printed arc for tho year 1 827 in that' 
year, we have seen, the returns wore from 1 0,583 benefices in England 
and Wales, of wlticfi Jbeneficcs 4,413 had resident, and 0,120 non- 
resident incumbents. Many incumbents who reside on their benefices 
*do rio duty ; they are only attracted to their parishes by a fine cover for 
game, ^excellent trout-stream* or, perhaps J they seek a quiet reheat, 
having \y>rn out the better part of their existence in the dissipation of a 
town life. 

liven tfliose vho reside and do duty, and are called th e work hit/ 
perform a tkn ice requiring so little intellectual exertion, that 
it hardly moists the remuneration of a tidp-waitci. They have scarcely 
• evjT occasion to compose and deliver an original sermon. The late l)r. 
Johnson, no foie he received his pension, was regularly employed in tho 
manufacture of this description of commodity. Tho market is now 


* r>7 Qoo. ID. c. 99, the act ■which now regulates 1 lie residence of the clergy. 
? lloii*e o^ Lords, May, 4, 1 830. 

$ Parliamentary Paper, No. 471, Sess. 1830. After what has been explained, 
it is perhaps itiinecesMiry to observe «4hai there are *mt actually so many indi- 
viduals a:- the hiuiibei of resident aud non-resident incumbents in the Returns 
impia I . 'Hie apparent inconsistency results from pluralities. Kvcry benefice 
wiih cure has an jneumbent; but, as each incumbent often holds tvyo or mofo 
beneliees, it icflnccs the number of individuals to the amount we have stated, 
(page 30.) mfriielv. 7191. ‘ • 
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overstocked ; we seldom turji ovjir a nftyspaper without meeting** with 
qjbTrtisemcnts for tlifi^ale of MS sermons, which, next to manufac- 
tures, seem" lie Viost abundant of all things. Sometimes 'parcels arc 
advertised in lithographic type; this type beinjj imitation of 
writing, sermons composed in it pass with the congregation for original 
compositions, and tho minister lias the f credit of propounding^ good 
discourse, the result of tho previous week's hard study and* prepara- 
tion. A l©t of sermons of this description would be* invaluable, and 
* ftiight be" transmit ted from fatlufr to son, like a freehold estate. If they 
became stale, they might be sold or exchanged with a neighbouring in- 
cumbent f this is a common practice with*ministers who w ish to indulge 
their parishioners with novelty; they exchange one old batch of sermons 
for another, from a diityrent part of tho country. 

•But enough t>f this. One is at a loss to imagine wdiat the bishops 
have been dqjtig while tho church has been running to seed. These’ 
right reverend prelates arc expressly appointed to watch over the morals 
{pul conduct of the inferior clergy ; they are amply endowed, and have 
numerous corps of officers to assist in the discharge of their episcopal 
functions. Yot they have been strangely remiss in attention to their 
subaltern bretiiren. Translations have tended greatly to produce this 
apathy ; they divest the bishops of a permanent interest in their 
dioceses, and prevent tfiem becoming intimately acquainted with the 
r burse *tor and demeanour of incumbents. Until they attain the summit 
of prelatical ambition, they consider tl^msolvcs only birds of passage ; ' 
in their sees, what they chiefly take an interest in is, to fill up th<* vacant 
commissions, and then keep a steady eye on Durham or Winchester. 

Uiuier the primacy ol • tho late Archbishop JSutton, energetic 
measures of reform wero not likely to be countciyinc&l ;' tho career of 
this mild but rapacious prelate w as not an inapt exemplar of the favourite 
priestly motto on the La Ai belli anns,-~-“ Unite the meekness 'of a 
dote withytke subtlety of a serpent . His grace and hLf^races 
family shared too largely in tho advantages of the existing system to 
relish innovation. His lordship fiad profound i^ews of the true policy 
of our sjMtual establishment ; was always fy yielding a little? to keep 
things qmof, rather than make a noise; knowing tluft the Jess was said 
af>out the church the ntore she* would shine. Some of the primate’s 
successors, on the episcopal bench, appear hardly yet so r^e in tl*o 
mysteries of ecclesiastical dominion. A few years since, Marsh, of 
Peterborough, w as tormenting his clergy with some unintelligible points 
ol doctrine, amlrBishop Blomfield lately astounded the* inhabitants of 
London and Westminster with a “ Letter on the Profanation of 
the Lord’s Day.” Had tho strictures of *his right reverend prelate been 
directed only against the baneful habit of drinking to excess, and other 
vices which disgrace the tv.ibbath* they might have passed without ani- 
madversion ; but when he assails the Sunday press, and tlTose innocent 
relaxations, conducive only to health and harmless enjoyment, he 
betrays a •puritanism unsuited to the ago. His lordship seimis to opine 
a poor man is hum only to work and pi ?v, while a lord or a\ifchop may 
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, have his concerts, card-parties* *ml ffrjid dinners Svery day, not even 
excepting the seventh . Such idle cant deceives t rfo one t, t on y * 
contempt of disgust . Men’s professions now piss i/nhcei c , y 

thing is wit intq, the scale and taken at its intrinsic, y wot 2 . i p 
quietly askwhyshould the clergy take ten millions annually out oltnc 
produce of land and industry ? What services do they render society . 
Do they instruct the rising generation ? No; they teach them little 
that is useful and a great deal positively injurious. Are thtfy adminis- 
trators^ of justice? No; God forbid they should. Arc they* profound 
statesmen ? <> Do they often originate or encourage measures for the 
good of the country ? No; they are most miserable politicians, and as 
to any project for bettering the condition of the great body of the people, 
they appear not to have a single idea. Well, but they are ministers of 
religion ! Very few of them are so employed, and as tcP-thal the Dis- 
senters are not less teachers of their flocks, and they receive no tithes, 
build their own chapels, and altogether do not cost one-tenth as much 
as the mere sinecure rectors of the Establishment. 


IV. JIEVENUES OE TI1E ESTABLISHED CIETIGY. 

It is impqgsible to produce a complete and accurate statement of the 
revenues of the clergy. The bulk of ecclesiastical revenue consists 
of tithe ; but besides tithe, an immense revenue is drawn from other 
“ sources. The clergy are almost in entire possession of the revenue of 
charitable foundations. ,They hold, exclusively, the professorships, 
fellowships, tutorships, and masterships of the universities and public 
schools. Immense landed property is attached to the sees, cathedrals, 
and collegiate churches. The clergy have also a very considerable 
income from glebe-lands, surplice-fees, preacherships in the royal 
chapels, lectureships, town-asj&ssments, Easfcer-offerings, rents of pews 
in theTfcw churches, stipends of chapels ofease, chaplainships in the 
army ^nd navy, chaplainships to embassies, corporate bodies’, and com- 
mercial companies ; beLdes which they monopolize nearly all profitable 
offices in c ’public institutions, as trustees, librarians, secretaries,-' &c. 

The bishops, wllo hold the chief estates of the church, anefto whom 
the parochial clergy, on obtaining licences for curates and dispensation 
fpr plurality, are required by law to state the yearly value of their bene- 
fices, could furnish the most valuable information relative to the incomes 
of the clergy. But even this would bo insufficient; nothing would 
thr/nv cpmplefs. light on the subject, but every member of the establish- 
ment, whether in lay or spiritual capacity, making a return of liis in- 
come ftnd emoluments. The times, we doubt not, arc fast approaching 
when this c defect in public statistics will be supplied, undone of the 
first objects: of a reformed parliament he an inquiry into the amount and 
distribution *of ecclesiastical revenues. Until this period arrive, we are 
compelled to rely on collateral and inferential evidence. The endow- 
ments of tto? church are nearly as ancient as the first introduction of 
Christian^*’ into Britain, and we know from the results of recent inqui- 
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l ies into the incomes of graRimilr-Bchodl* and other charitable founda- 
. tions, which ftre neariy of co temporary antiquity, that the increase in 
the value of oc&l&siastical estates must bo immense. The* returns in 
Liber Regis arofiismiUy relied upon, in estimating tfye^re venues of the 
church , and, perhaps, with other helps, it is the best authority to whieh 
we can report. Of the vast inejoase in tlfe value of land since th$ Valor 
Ecclcsiasticus was obtained*, the history of St. Pauls School affords a 
striking and appropriate exemplification. The estates of this foundation 
*sirc situat&l in various parts of thb kingdom; in A. 1). 1524, they pro- 
duced an income of £122 : 0 : 11 ; in the year 1820, the yearly incomo 
derived from the same estates w*as £5252 ? 2 : 1 1 J.* Here is an increase 
in value of nearly fifty fold , under the wasteful and negligent* manage- 
ment of a city company. The colleges of Eton and Winchester were 
endowed for tkfc education and maintenance of only seventy poor and 
indigent sc Wars: theiv revenues amount respectively to £10,1)00 and 
£14,000 a year. The founder of Hemswortli’s hospital in Yorkshire 
estimated its revenues not to exceed £70 a year; they are now more 
than £2000. Leeds’ grammar-school was endowed in the reign of 
Philip and Mar^, for the maintenance of two masters, and the endow- 
ments probably calculated to yield £80 a year; they now produce £1595. 
Birmingham grammar-school has a revenue of near £5000 # per annum. 
The valuation of the rectory of Alrosford in the king’s book is only £8 
a the composition now paid for tithes by Ihe parishioners is £300 

pm- annum, being an increase of more than thirty-seven fold. The rec- * 
torv of Stanhope, Durham county, Mr. PhiJlpotts admits to yield an 
inconu of £2500; the valuation in Liber Regis is £67: 6: 8.* llfra- 
• combe, in Devonshire, is returned at £50 : 4 3.4 : thq tithes are leased to 
» a layman, and worth £1000 a year. Tho tithes of the adjoining parish 
of Morthoc are also leased out to a layman for £700 or £800, although 
the valuation in the king's Hbnk is only ijj9 : 19 : 3. Besides affording 
a emious illustration of the* increase in the value of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, we may observe, in passing, that the two last mentioned parishes 
are a curiqus example of the state of church dircipline. Ilfracombe is 
attached th a prebend a 1 stall of Salisbury 12J miles distant; TVIorthoe 
belongs to the dean and canons of Exeter ; although* the tithes arc so 
considerable, the working minister of each parish receives oidj^a stipend 
of £100 a year. In Morthoe the glebe is also leased out, — tfce vicaa, 
having no residence, lives five or six miles off, and service is performed 
oner on Sunday, which is all the return the parishioners receive for 
their tithe-assessment of £800 per annum. 

Other facts might be cited to illustrate the increase in the value of 
church property since the ecclesiastical survey of the sixteenth century*; 
hut we consider the examples we have selected from various p*arts of the 
K ingdom sufficient to affdVd a criterion # of the proportionaljlicrease in 
the revenues of the church. The increase in population, by increasing 


Third Report of the Charity Commissioners, p. 230 & 
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the number of church-fees, has t tende<], Jta x^oll ns tflc increased value of 
land, to swell the revenues of the church, and ny iloubt iinmv benefices 
are worth two hundred fold what they were at the tintbiit tRe Reforma- 
tion. Thp vicarage of Hillingdon, held by the preset rector of St. 
Gporges, Hnnovcf-squ arc, is an instance of the vicissitudes in clerical 
income . This , it appears , frofa the original record preserved in the 
archives *f the Dean and Chapter of St Pauls, was a mare trifle, the 
great tithes of which, in the year 1281, wore bestowed on the Bishop of 
Worcester towards defraying the expenses of his journeys to the metro « 
polis, and hr repair of the church, the small tithes being reserved tor 
the maintenance of' a vicar, to he appointed by the Bishop of London . 
That part, of the contract relating to the expense of repairs has always 
been left to he performed by the parishioners, thp Right Reverend Pre- 
lates of Worcester contenting themselves with receiving «their share of 
tho tithes, and reading a sermon to the inhabitants ub^ut once in a 
twelvemonth. These tithes have been of considerable valuo, and the 
management of them not a little extraordinary. The practice luis been 
to let them to the highest bidder, by granting a lease of them for three 
lives, the purchaser paying down, in ready money, about £8000. Even 
on these terms it is said to have been a profitable bargafn ; the last spe- 
culator in tips spiritual traffic was the late Lord Boston, of whom tho 
Bishop demanded the exorbitant sum of £8001), for the insertion of a 
now life, one of the former having dropt. His lordship neglecting, to 
1 complete tho agreement, the Jtyiso was nominally made over to the 
bishop a daughter, who gaye receipts in her own name for tho amount 
of titheS collected. 

Affairs continued^in thi$ state until the year 1812, when an act of • 
parliament was obtained for enclosing and exonerating from tithes cer- 
tain lands in the parish of Hillingdon ; which was promptly acted upon, 
and a distribution of lands took place, b)» which 765 acres wore set 
apart 5rtd appropriated in lieu of rectorial * and vicarial tithes for ever. 

By thi$ arrangement the bishop and vicar have obtained a line estate in 
exchange for £16 a ^ear, the valuation of the living in the time of 
llenry VHI. All parties arc more independent of each other*— no con- 
tention about tithes nor compositions for tithes. The bishop repairs a 
chapel in lk$u of the church ; the vicar is an absentee, leaving a curate 
fpr the spiritual welfare of the inhabitants; and the only parties who 
have sustained any loss arc the poor, in being deprived of the rights of 
common which their forefathers enjoyed. 

Reaving t|jeso incidental illustrations of church property, let us 
endeavour to ascertain, upon some general principle, tho amount of the 
rpvenilfcs of the clergy. The«estimates, hy individuals, of ecclesiastical 
revenues a*e mostly Mmited to a valuation of tithe and tho landed estates 
of the church. Of the unfairness <*f this mode of proceeding we shall 
hereafter speak; at present we shall submit to the reader two estimates 
of the revenues of the church, draw n up on very different principles, and 
hy parties who entertain very different views of the state of'our eccle- 
siastical c^iblishment. The first statement is from the third edition of 
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,, wurk, entitlod “ Jlomarkg onltlio Cof^umption of Public Wealth b 

. the. 

Estimate of the Revenues and Property of the Established Ckurc 
, % • in England and Walts. 


Annual value of the gross produce of the land of England and 

Wales . ...? 000,01 

Onc-tliiid of the laud of England and Wales not subject t<> tithe 
for the clergy, being* either lithe-free or lay-impropna lions’. . . . i>0,000, Ot 


Leaving the amount on which tithes for the. clergy are levied I0O,T)OO,O( 

SapposingjLho clergy to levy one-sixteenth, they get . . .. (i .250,00 


Tithes •0,250,001 

Estates of the bishops niifj ecclesiastical corporations .. ., 1, 000,001 

Assessments in # tfewns, on houses, &e 2.50, 00( 

( 'Impels of easa stipends 100,001 

Total £7,G00,00( 


From the Quarterly Revive , No. 08. 


Total number of ;S*res in England and Wales 37,004,400 

Deduct waste land, about one-seventh 5,200,20(1 

. • 

Number of acres in tillage • • 31 ,70.5,200 

Alihoy laud, or land exempt by modus from tithe, one-tenth .... 3,170,520 

Number of acres actually subject to tithes* 28,015,080 


This number, divided hy I0,(S93, the number of parishes, gives 
2,h'7(> tithable acres to each parish. * 

la the Patronage of the Qrown , the lUshops , Deans and Chapters, 
^ the Universities* and Collegtotc Establishments . 


1733 Rectories, containing 4,037.508 acres, at 3s. 6d • .....£ 811,503 

2311 l icarages, containing 6,204,510 acres, at Is. 3 df *301,532 


Annual value of Public Livings^ *1,203,005 

In the Gift of private Patrotis. % 

3141 Rectories, containing 9,210,1-14 acres, at 3s. Gd! • 1,G12,8®5 

2175 Vicarages, containing 5,820,300 acres, at Is. 3d. 303,708 

10t>0 Perpetual curacies, averaging £75 each 75,000 

010 Benefices, not parochial, averaging £50 each 32,450 

• •—*-,» — : 

Annual value of Private Benefices 2.084,043 

8000 Glebes, at £20 each ?••••• *1GO,U0O 


Total income of paychiak clergy v 3,447,138 

1 ncome of bishoprics . 150,000 

Ditto of deans and chapters 275,000 


Total revenue of the Established Clergy . £3,872,138 

• 
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We shall first solicit attenfifm to Aie estimate from the quarterly 
Review, which is such an unfair and misleading representation of U«o 
revenues of the clergy, that we ought almost to apologue to the reader 
for laying it before him. Arthur Young, who is nortwd authmit> m 
these matters, says the revenue of the church was fire millions m 
1790, pnd how greatly it must since Jiavo augmented fioro the vast 
increase •'in population and produce. Notwithstanding the evasions 
and omissions Under the Property-Tax, the returns for 1812 make 
the tithe of that year amount to £4‘;700,000, and, a lowing for tl.fe 
increaso in produce and fall- in prices, it is not likely a less sum would 
be returned at present. DuYing the war, the lithe was usually esti- 
muted at onc-lhird of the rent; it is not much loss now, buf % suppose 
it only one-fourth; and the rental of England aiyl Wales 
or one pound for every acre in tillage ; then the whole amount of fitne 
collected is £7,948,200 ; from which, if we deduct. oncVJiird for lay- 
tithes and land exempt from tithe, the churcli-tithes alone amount to 
£5,207,200. < 

Upon whatever principle we lest the statement in the Quarterly 
Review, its erroncousness is apparent. The reviewer supposes the 
rectorial tithes to average only 3a*. 6d. per acre, and the vicarial tithes 
only 1 a. 3d, Both these sums are assuredly too low. The vicarage 
tithes, in consequence of the turnip-husbandry and other improvements 
in agriculture, are often more valuable than the parsonage. The retuvns 
to the circular inquiries by the«Board of Agriculture make the tithe 
throughout the kingdom, in 1790, average, per acre, 4a. Ojd. ; in 1803, 
5a. 3$d.; in 1813, 7a. 94 d. Adopting the rate of tithe of 1803, and 
taking, with the reviewer, the land in tillage at 31,795,200 acres, the ‘ 
■whole amount of tithes collected is £10,267,200 ; from which, if we - 


deduct, as before, ono-third for lay-tithes and titho-free land, the 
amount of church-tithes is £6^844,800 per 5nnum. 

A gate': the reviewer greatly misrepresents the proportion between 
rectories and vicarages. It is well kngwn to every one the impropriate 
livings barely equal on^-third of the whole number. Yet the reviewer 
makes tlfe number of vicarages 4516; whereas, according to Archdeacon 
Plymlcy, there ai% only 3687 vicarages in England and Wales. (• But 
it suited tlpe- sinister purpose of the w r riter to exaggerate the number of 
vicarages in order to calculate the tithes of so many parishes at only 
Is. 3d. per acre. 

The estimate of the income of the Bishoprics at £150,000 is greatly 
behjw tfee truth. The revenues of the four sees of Winchester, Durham, 
Canterbury, and London alone exceed that sum. A vast deal of mystery 
isi always maintained about thte incomes of the bishops ; but the public 
has incidentally been put in possession of some certain data on this point. 
In 1829, tlfg late Archbishop Siftton applied fbr a private act of parlia- 


• Nos. 248 and 2G0, for 1814 and 1815. 
t Charge to the Clergy oi’ tin* County of Salop. 
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ment to raise a loafi of £37,01)0,* to ^assist in altering and improving 
Lamlteth-palace ; when it came out that the revenue of the sec of this 
poor member o^ the ^ college of fishermen” was only £32,000 per 
annum. This is^the representation of his own officer, Doctor Lushing- 
ton. Mr. A. Baring stated that the revenue of thfe # sec of London 
would, b^the falling in of leases, shortly amount to £100,000 a year.* 
The Bishop of London, in i^pfy to this, alleged that his incoiqg? allow- 
ing for casualties, did not amount to one-seventh oflthat sum. His 
.•birdship, t>f course, meant his fixed income, and did not include fines 
for the renewal of leases, nor the value of his parks, palacq, aud man- 
sions. We can assure this right reverend prelate that the public never, 
in truth, thought his income, or that of his Grace of Canterbury, was 
so cxtiavagantly high as on their own showing they appear to he. The 
sae of Winchester is supposed to bo worth £50,000 per annum. In 
one year thg* bishop of this diocese received upwards of £15,000 in 
fines for the renewal of leases. 

# But let us ascertain the total income of all the sees. In Liber Regis, 
the King s book, we have an authentic return of the value of the bishop- 
rics in the reign of Henry VI II. m As thi; return was to be the founda- 
tion of the futufcs payment of first fruits and tenths, we may he sure it 
ttas not too much. However, in these returns, the See of Canterbury 
is valued at £2082 : 12 • 2 per annum ; the See of London at £1000. 
TLj* was at a time when a labourer’s wages were only a penny a clay. 
New, it appears, from the admissions of Doctor Lushington and the « 
Bishop of London, that the present incomes of these sees aie £02,000 
ami £14,444 a-year. So that one see has "increased in value* twelve 
ami the other more than fourteen -fold. The other bishoprics have, no 
t * daunt, increased in a similar proportion. Hence. a% the incomes of the 
twenty-six sees in Liber Regis amount to £22, a-year, their pre- 
sent value cannot he less than thirteen times that sum, or £297,1 4.5, 
instead of % £ 150,000, as stated in the .Quarterly Review. T. 1 ,** does 
not include the dignities and rectories annexed to the sees, or held in 
com.npndnxn, nor the parks aud palaces, the mansions, villas, warrens, 
hues for renewals, he riots, and other manorial rights, enjoypd by the 
bishops, and which would make their incomes *equal t#, at least, half -a- 
million per annum. • 

l he revenues of the Deans aiid Chapters may be approximated to on 
the same principle. Their incomes, like those of the bishRps, arise 
principally from lands and manors, and certain payments in money. 

In the King’s Book, the deans and chapters are valued at £38,000^ 
n-year ; consequently, they do not amount, at present? to less <#an 
£494,000 per annum, instead of £275, Q00. But the returns *in the 
^ a b>r Ecclesiastic us are far from complete ; seweral dearteries, pre- 
bends, and other offices 4ire omiyed j # it follpws, our estimate is far 
below the annual worth of the ecclesiastical corporations. • 


* House of ConYmons, April 27, ifc’M. 
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Tlie Reviewer considers o^ck globd to ho worth only £20 a -year : 
but, wh.en he is desirous of illustrating tfw pcimry of f.hc chui'ch l»y 
comparing; «its endowments with those of the CJhurdip of Scotland, no 
values the glebes of the latter at £00 per annum. TJte wiitor omits to 
estimate the valu£ of the parsonage-houses : they 1 " must be worth some- 
thing, as they save rent to the* incumbents or their curates. 

But Vnough of the estimate in tlie Quiyterly Review. l*he princi- 
ples and purpose’s of this publication are so notorious that every one is 
on his guard against receiving, implicitly, any representations relative 
to tlie r church from so suspicious a source. The first statement, from 
tlie “ Remarks,” &c. contains some ifiaccuracics and omissions which 
we shall ^endeavour to supply. Before, however, we submit a complete 
view of the revenues of the church, it ill bo proper shortly to advert 
to some items of Ecclesiastical emolument usually omitted in inquiries of 
this nature. 

Besides tithe and the landed estates of the church, there are, as 
before remarked, various other sources from which the clergy derive 
very considerable advantages. Of these, the first wo shall notice* are 
Public Charities . Tlie inquiries by the Royal Commissioners, so far 
as they have proceeded, tend to confirm tlie accuracy of Lord Brougham’s 
estimate of the revenues of charitable foundations at nearly two mil- 
lions a-year. From the tenure of charitable? endowments, the clergy 
have almost entire possession of this immense fund. In England and 

* Wales, according to the returns under the Gilbert Act, there are 3§{)8 
school % charities, of which the clergy enjoy the exclusive emolument; 
and, irt the remaining efiarities, they largely participate as trustees, 
visitors, or other capacity. The pious credulity of our ancestors in- 
duced them to ]rta?e implicit reliance on tlie clergy, little foreseeing 
how their confidence would be abused. Three -fourths of charitable pro- 
perty, at least, were thus placed at the mercy of ecclesiastics. It is 
certain that, in the inquiries Recently instituted into charitable founda- 
tions, Jhe worst abuses have been found under their management. The 
school of Pocklington^in Yorkshire, \vas a flagrant instance, in which 
a memb®s of the established church was receiving a snug income of nine 
hundred pounds a-year %r teaching one scholar. A right reverend 
prelate, who had been left jn trust, and his fimiily, had appropriated 
the funds t)£ the Mere and Spital charities. The grammar-schools in 
almost every town have become mere sinecures, seldom having more 
than two or three foundation-scholars ; and the buildings piously in- 

* tended /or the gratuitous accommodation of poor scholars , have been 
pe?&rted int!o boarding and pay schools for the emolument of their 
dericat masters. Bristol ajid Bath, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
Ripon, and Preston, • are striking examples of this sort of abuse and 
perversion*, In the principal foundations in the metropolis and neigh- 
bourhood, ift the Charter-house, Christ’s Hospital, the great schools of 
Westminster, St. Paul’s, Harrow, Rugby, and the Gresham Lectures, 
they derive great advantages ns Wardens, visitors, provosts,* high 
masters, pnior masters, ushers, lectuiers, and assistants. Many of 
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these offices arc heffi by pjuralists , w^o are, also, dignitaries , and 
, yield Salaries of £ 800^-year, besides allowances for house-rent, vege- 
tables, and Ifnei^ lind large pensions of one thousand a-year, or so, on 
retirement. The* present head-master of the Chartcj-house, and the 
late and present head-master of St. Paul’s School, are examples of tltis 
sort of monopoly. In the colleges of Uton and Winchester* again, 
the established clergy have a nice patrimony. The government of these 
foundations* is vested in a certain number of reverend fellows, and a 
•provost, tfho is a reverend also.* The value of a fellowship, including 
allowances for coals, candlos, and gown, is about £1000 a-year;* and a 
provostship, in good years, has netted £2500 per annum;* besides 
which, the follows generally help themselves to a good fatliving or 
two, which are in thp gift of the colleges. Again, the established 
ckrgy have elusive possession of the revenues of the Universities, to 
the exclusion/>f dissenters, and all persons of delicate consciences, who 
are scrupulous about taking oatlis, and subscribing to articles of faith 
ti^ey neither believe nor understand. t The value of a university fellow- 
ship is generally less than a fellowship at Eton or Winchester; though 
the incomes of some of the fellows«arc handsome enough to induce them 
to prefer celibac^ and college residence to a benefice in the country : 
add to which the professorships and tutorships, which, fringing the 
possessors in contact witl* the youth of the aristocracy and gentry, leJld 
to livings and dignities. Numerous livings arc also in the gift of the 
Universities, as well as in the other foundations wc have mentioned, 
believe some of the offices in the University are incompatible with 
church-preferment. * 

» fvom those details wo may conclude the established clergy share 
/largely in the revenues of Public Charities; supppsin^ the college and 
school charities average onlv £175 each, they will produce £682,150 
a-vear. 

OncLic^ or Surplice Pees, as they are commonly called*, form 
another abundant source of revenue to the edergy. Originally, siirplice- 
foos were paid only by the rich, and were intended for charity : what 
was formerly a voluntary gift has been conv^jted into a dcmalid, and. 


* Evidence of Dr. Goodali, ThirS Report of Education-Committfe. 
t It is to this hour the practice at one of the Universities, in obedielice to the 
statutes of Laud, to demand of every student on his matriculation, provided 
lie lune attained the mature age of tirelre years, his written assent and consent 
to all and every of the thirty-nine Articles of religion! — ami at tb« opjpr,* 1 
where candidates for the degree of Master of Arts are, for the first tim^, Re- 
quired to subscribe, I can solcinly declare, — from my own positive, personal. 
Knowledge, — that the most reckless levity — the most dangerous trifling with life 
sacred engagements of truth, are found to prevail on these occasions' I ask 
are such the approved methofls of laying th<* foundation of a national morality? 

I ask are these mockeries an exemplification of the position so recently pro- 
claimed by Captain Basil Hall, — that ‘ it is the aris toe rati cal classes, and they 
alone, who^an give aright tone to inaifners, by netting the fashion in everything 
which is true in principle , or practycalhj wise in morals and in politics?' — The 
t'hurch: its Vtril Establishment indefensible. — Hunter. London. 18.il. 
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instead of tlio poor receiving ^hese donatiops, they arc pocketed by the 
clergy, and poor as well as rich are now compelled to pay fees on 
burials, maVriagos, churchings, and christenings. ° /-The total sums 
netted from this f source we have no means of estimating correctly. In 
London, church-tees are supposed to be equal to otie- third of the priest’s 
salary. , Besides the regular fee, it is usual, on the burial pf opulent 
people, #*,o get a compliment of a guinea* or more for hat-band and 
gloves : at marriages, five guineas; at christenings, a guinea. In 
Ireland, the surplice-fees, aided by »j few voluntary gifts, “form th*v 
only maintenance of the catholic priesthood : and, in this country, the 
total revenue derived from fees and g'tatuities, is little short of one 
million -a-year. The late Rev. Dr. Cove, whose estimate of church 
property is seldom more than one-half of its real amount, calculates 
the annual value of the glebe and surplice-fees of each, parish, on an 
average, at £40 a-year, making, according to him, a tax upon the 
population of half a million per annum. 

Raster-Offerings, Oblations, &c. form a third source of 
ecclesiastical emolument. These Offerings, or Dues, as they are some- 
times called, are certain customary payments at Easter and all church- 
festival, to which every inhabitant-housekeeper is' liable. Their 
amount, varjes in different parts of the country. In the North, they 
commonly pay sixpence in lieu of an offering-lien; a shilling in lieu of 
an offering-goose or turkey; one penny, called smoke-penny ; one 
penny-hulipenny for every person or communicant above the age of six- 
teen, and so on. We haye no means of judging the annual value of 
these good things. All that we can say is, that in some parts they arc 
very pertinaciously # levicd, and considered .by the established clergy as 
part of their “ hncictyt rights.”* Probably, the value of Easter-offcr- 
ings may be taken at £100,000 a-year. 

•The Lectureships, in fawns and populous places, are another 
braneff of clerical income. Where there is f no endowment' for a lecture- 
ship, the parishioners, if they desire a novelty of this sort, in addition 
to the ordinary routine of church-service, provide one at their own 
charge. r The value of ajjecturesliip, of course, varies with the number 
and liberality of t4ie subscribers. No person can officiate as a lecturer 
unless approved by the incumbent and diocesan. Frequent, squabbles 
sprse fropf this cause; the parishioners choosing a popular preacher, 
who. from a miserable feeling of jealousy, is not approved by the le,s$ 
gifted incumbent. The lectureships are generally held with other pro- 
•ferments. TJiuir total value may be stated at £60,000 per annum, 

Ylie next branch of revenue wc shall notice are Chaplainships 
and those public offices which- tlie Clergy may be said to bold ex officio , 
and to which they hiftc always the preference. The value of chaplain- 
ships to tke nobility, to ambassadors, public bodies, and commercial* 
companies, ‘must be considerable ; but of tlie value of these, and of the 

* Trial oLPeter Watson, in the Consistory Court of Durham, for the siib- 
/ traction of nfuster Offerings. 
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places held by the clergy in public institutions, it is hardly possible to 
jcstimafe. Surfpose^f 1^,000 a-year. 

Beside all tnes^ sources of ecclesiastical revenue, another and onerous 
burthen is imposed cyi the people by the New Gh^mic iies erected 
under the authority of the Commissioners appointed for that purpose 
The sum o$ £1,307,400 in Exchequer-bills has been already issued in 
aid of tho voluntary contributions* towards this undertaking.^ Tlie 
salaries of tlfb secretary, surveyors, office-keepers, and other underlines 
this commission cost the country more than £.5,000 a-year. • One 
hundred and nine churches and # chapcls have been completeJ, and one 
hundred arid five more are in different stages of progress : what is the 
whole number intended to bo erected, or tho total expense, nobfTdy can 
tell, for the Commissioners have been recently incorporated , and in all 
probability tliei/ pious labours will be protracted for ages to come. Had 
the rich clergy* contributed tlieir just share to tho First Fruits Fund, 
thorp would have been no necessity for imposing this additional tax on 
tin* public. But the first outlay is far from being the worst part of this 
extraoi dinary proceeding. All those now churches and chapels will 
have to be kept ir^ repair by rates l<?vied on the parishioners — dissenters 
as well as churchmen, and this, though many have opposed their erec- 
tion as unnecessary. Th(jn there are the stipends of ministers, clerks, 
beadles, pew-openers, and though last, net least, the guzzlings and feed- 
ings of sextons, church wai dens, and cliapelwardcns to be piovidod for; 
for though the patronage of the now chvrches is given to the patron or 
incumbent of the mot her- church, yet the salaries of the minister and 
of her officials, instead of being deducted from the income of the rector 
f»r vicar, arc to he raised hy*a charge for the rents* of peu's. Only 
dhink <>f this novel device for augmenting the reftenuefl of the eccle- 
siastical order! Nohutlistandi'.g the intense sums levied for tin* 
maintenance of the established religion, »uiid though the frequenters 
of the new *h arches are actually compelled to pay tithes to the in- 
cumbents of their parishes, yet they arc obliged contribute an Tiddi- 
tional sum i# pew rents to enjoy tho benefit of the national com reunion, 
and if they* desire a third service on Sundays they ^nust contribute 
additional for that too.f How much the revenues of the clergy will be 
ultimately increased from* this source, we havft not the mcafi* of esti- 
mating. The incomes settled on some of the new ministers 4>y the 
Commissioners are very considerable ; that of the minister of St. Peter’s, 
Pimlico, is £900 a year; and those of the rectors of the three new 
churches in the parish of St. Mary-le-bone are £350 per 
Suppose tbe annual charge of each new church £450 per annuiji, it 
will shortly add to the other permanent revenues of jhe church*a yearly 
sum of £94,050. 


* Jfleventli Annual Report of the (’onfmissioners, Session, 1831. 
i (-’Imrcli-ituildinj'-Acls the 58 Gup, 111. c. 45 ; 50 l»eo. til. c. 104 ; 3 Ceo. 
I\ . < . 72; 5 Geo. J V. v. 103 ; 7\8 Oeo. 1 V. r. VI ; \) Geo. IV. c. 42. ’ 
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We shall now collect, the different i temsnwd exhibit a general^ state- 
ment of the revenues of the Established Clergp Tf‘ e V™l ,ut . ,la)m 
for tithe is church-tithe only, after deducting tho ti/Iic ox ‘ l )“ ,n JP ro “ 
piiations, and blowing for abbey-land and land exempt by mot us iom 
tfthe. The church-rates are/i heavy burden on the people, hut being 
levied kt uncertain intervals, for the repair of churches and chapels, 
they do r not form a part of tho personal income of the clergy, and are 
omitted. , 

a * 

« 

Revenues of the Established Clcngy of England and Wales. 


Church-tithe * - £(5,884,800 

Incomes of the bishoprics 297, 1 J 5 * 

Estates of the deans and chapters 494,000 

Glebes and parsonage-houses 250,000 

Perpetual curacies £75 each • • • 75,000 

Benefices not parochial £250 each 82,450 

Church-fces on burials, marriages, christenings, &c. • • 500,000 

Oblations, offerings, and compositions for offering^ at 

the four great festivals 80,000 

College find school foundations ,• • • 682, 1 50 

Lectureships in towns and populous places ...... * . 60,000 

Chaplainships and offices in public institutions 10,090 

New churches and chapels • • 94,050 


Total Revenues of the Established Clergy. .£9,459,565 


0 

t We are confident several of these sources of emolument arc rather 
nndej-rated. Perhaps it injy be alleged* that some items do not pro- 
perly' appertain to ecclesiastical income — That they are the f rewards pro 
operu ct labore extni-oihcially discharged by the clergy. But u hat 
would be said if, in stating the emoluments of the Duke of Wellington, 
we limited ourselves t^> his military pay, without also including his 
pensions, sinecufes, arid civil appointments ? The sums placed to the 
account ofrthe clergy are received by tfycm either as ministers of religion, 
tor front holding situations to which they have been promoted in con- 
sequence of being members of tho Established Church. There are 
several sums annually raised on the people which we have omitted, hut 
'Vhich, in strictness, ought to lie placed to the account of the clergy. 
Large sums are constantly being voted by Parliament for building 
tchur&hes in Scotland, as well, as in England; more than £21,000 has 
been granted for building churches and bishops’ palaces in the West 
Indies; £1,600,000 has been* granted for the aid of the poor clergy, 
as they are called, and who have been also favoured by their livings 


•Thereof Sodor and Man is not in charge in the King’s Hook, and is 
omitted in Ibis estimate. 
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lining exonerated from the land-tax* ; nearly a million has been granted 
for building fcousos tyid purchasing gleoes for the clergy in Ireland ; 
‘ upwards of £16* 0G0 a*yoar is voted to a society for propagating Church 
of Jinglandism ^1 foreign parts ;* and more than £9,000 is granted 
to some other Society for 1 Discountenancing Vice , — R # duty which one 
would think especially* merged in the functions of our establishedj)astors. 
All these sums have been opiitted ; they certainly tend to augment the 
burthen imposed on the public by the Church : but as%it is to be hoped 
jLhoy r do not all form permanent branches of ecclesiastical charge, they 
arc excluded from our estimate of clerical income. , • 

The ne$t consideration is the Number gf Persons among whom the 
revenues of the Church are divided. It has been already sljpwn that 
the number of prelates, dignitaries, and incumbents, is only 7,694, 
uyd by this diminutive phalanx is the entire revenue of £9,459,565 
monopolized, •affording an average income of £1,223 to each individual. 
Except the clergy, there is "no class or order of men whose • incomes 
average an amount like this. The average pay of officers in the army 
of navy will bear no comparison with inut of the Clergy. Take the 
legal classes— the most gainful of all professions; add together the 
incomes of the ford-chancellor, the judges, the barristers, conveyancers, 
proctors, special -pleaders, and every other grade of that multitudinous 
craft — the pettifogger of •most limited practice included — and divide the 
total by the number of individuals, and it will yield no average income 
like that of dignitaries, rectors, and vicars. Still less will the fees and 
gains of the medical classes — the pliysTcian, surgeon, ‘and apothecary — 
hear a comparison with the Church. The pensions, salaries, and 
perquisites of employes in the civil department of government are justly 
•deemed extravagant ; but compare the united inefonts of these with 
eeelesiu sties, from the first lord of the treasury td the humblest official 
in the Stamp Office, and t.l*3 difference is* enormous. The Church- fo. a 
monstrous, overgrown Gita* us in the •State, and the amount.' of it3 
revenues incredible, unbearable, and out of proportion with everj other 
su \ ice and class in society. • • 

Au average estimate of the incomes of the Clergy, however affords 
no insight into the mode in which the enormoifs revenues of the church 
are squandered among its members. Next to pluralist^, the greatest 
abuse in the establishment results from the unequal araounWf income 
possessed by individuals of the same rank in the ecclesiastical order, 
burthen of duties imposed upon them. The incomes 
as those of Lkuidaff, St. Asaph, and Bangor^ 


bajgljL 


and the unequal 
of some bishops, 


* The ctlbrts to promote Church of Englamlism by expensive establishments 
aie attended with as little success in the Connies as in the mother qpuntry. In 
Upper Canada, out of 235 clergymen* only 33 arc clerg) men of the church of 
England. The (Moravians are the sect whose mission is most successful in the 
U est Indies. They mix familiarly with the Indians, instruct them in the arts 
of agriculture and building, and thus hold out to them advantages more readily 
( omprehended than the mysteries of the Trinity, election, and the iucarnatiou. 
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equal that of a clerk of the ^Treasury, or.of rectors and vicars whose 
conduct they are appointed to superintend ; while the incomes of 'Others 
exceed those of the highest functionaries in the Kind.- -Yet we arc told, 
by Mr. Burke; that the revenues of the higher ordf// of ecclesiastics 
aj;e to enable theft to rear their “ mitred front^ in courts and palaces 
to reprove presumptuous vied.” But if one bishop requites a large 
revenue,., to support his dignity in high plScea, so does another. Among 
the archdeacons 'is like inequality, their incomes varying fnm £‘200 to 
£2000 a-year. And among the dignitaries and members off rathodrel 
and dolleghto establishments is similar disproportion. Many of the 
deaneries, as those of Westminster, Windsor, St. Paul's, Salisbury, 
LincolnitExeter, and Wells, arc very valuable, yielding, probably, to 
their possessors, incomes of £10,000, £8,000, £6,000, £2,000, 
£1,900, and 1,600 respectively. The prebendaries and runonri as 
vary in amount from £*260 to £2,000 a-year. Some of :he preer tor- 
ships arfc worth not less than £900 a-year ; and many of the ] nn- 
cellorsliips, treasurershipR, succentorships, and we know not how v any 
other official ships, afford snug incomes of £400, £600, and £800 per 
annum. Tlie minor canons some of tjiem have £260; the vicars-choral 
£350; the priest-vicars, the chanters, and sub-chanters, and a hunched 
more popish names and offices, are all amply, though unequally, re- 
munerated for their services. 

In the incomes of the parochial clergy there is similar diversity find 
< injustice. Many rectories, as before observed, are more valuable than 
bishoprics, having incomes from £8,000 to £10,000 a-year. The same 
may bef said of the vicarages, being possessed of large glebes or .Vires 
endowments, and sometimes both. While, again, it cannot be den.** ' 
that there are sortie rectories, and in particular vicarage 5 ?, whose tithes 
are in the hands of laymen, and without even a parsonage-house. In 
sortie instances, the deficiency* of income has been so great, that it has 
been found necessary to unite c the incomes* of two or three parishes to 
prodpqe an adequate maintenance to the officiating minister, who, in 
the care of so many churches, cannof have time to officiate at any of 
them pr6perly ; and thus, no doubt, are many souls lost which might 
he saved ; some, straying into the fold of sectarianism, become jaco- 
bins and dissenters, to the .great injury of the «niotlier 'church, and the 
qternal rc^loach of the right reverend bishops, the very reverend deans, 
the venerable archdeacons, and other reverend dignitaries, who waste, 
in the jx>mp, vanities, and luxuries of the world, the sums which ought 
-todjo appropriated to the augmentation of these poor livings. 

Vile penury of one part of the church is not less objectionable than 
t|je bloated and sinecure opulence of another.* At the establishment of 
& a — 

* The poverty of the Welch clergy is proverbial ; many of the curates receive 
no more thai»£lO or £15 per annum. They seldom taste animal food, a meagre 
allowance of bread and potatoes being all their scanty means afford. Jn North 
Wales we have heard ( Vhurch Regeneration and University Reform ) there 
is a clergyman of the establishment who receives no more than the miserable 
stipend mentioned. He has a wife and six Children. In the day-time he con- 
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Queen Anne's bounty, in the beginning^ the last century, there were 
5597 *Iiving 3 «(abovc one-half of the whole number) whose incomes did 
not exceed £50 par annum. The Diocesan Returns in 1809 gave the 
following classifications of poor livings under £150 $er annum: — 




Not exceeding 



£ 


Livings. 


1(1 


12 

•20 


V* 

30 


101 

40 


353 

50 


433 

00 . 


407 

70 


370 

80 


319 

90 


309 

100 


315 

no 


283 

120 


307 

i:to 


240 

110 


205 

150 


170 


Total.... 

....3998 


i. j-< by grouping these poor livings with the rich ones, dhd averaging 
tlic whole, rliat u plausible case is often attempted to be made out in 
favour of the clergy. One writer, for instance, whose statement has 
been often quoted, makes the average Income of each living in England 
ai-d Wales only £303 per annum.* The •llev. Dr. Cove, ilopting 
' »■ ‘out principles of calculation, makes the average incomo of the 
t iit chial elergv only £‘255 each.f Both these estimates, it is apparent 
from what has been advanced, are very wide of'thc truth. There are 
1 3 .‘M2 benefices, and only 7,19 i incumbents ; and these incumbents 
eng loss the entire revenue* of the parochial clergy arising from tithe 
and other Sources. Turning to the statement at page 5‘2, and deducting 
from the total revenues of the established cleigy the incomes *of the 
h : shopri<^*and ecclesiastical corporations, it will be found, that the 
parochial clergy alone have a total revenue of £*JJ, 008,450, which, 
divided by the number # of benefices and the number of incumbents, 
gives £754 for the average value of each benefice, and £l!2D5 for the 


trivos to scrape together a few pence by conducting a boat in which passengers 
cross a river : he is the barber of the village, shaves for a penny every Sutuwte, 
night ; and five evenings in the week he teaches the children of life poojwviMaiffcrs 
reading and writing, for which he receives a small acknowledgement. ye 
ecclesiastical potentates, ye ltlomficlds and Sumners, for one moment l&y aside 
vonr silken attributes, stop your postillions at the foofof Snowdoif, and visit a 
poor atllicted brother ! • * , 

In Liverpool, Mr. Morgan Jones affirms, within these last five years there have 
been discovered among the prostitutes of that dissolute sea-port no less than 
twenty-live young women the daughter (tf Welch clergymen . 

# Quarterly Review, vol. xxix. p. 554. 
t Essay on the Revenues of IheThurch, p. 124. 
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average income of each incun^nt. v From this enormous income, i/!c 
paltry stipends of £40 or 1W a -year, pui3 by some of dhe bemeficed 
clergy to their curates, are, of course, to be deducted. 0 * 

The representation which the Quarterly Review, /and other mis- 
leading publications, is desirous of impressing ifn flic public is, that, 
there are about 10 or 1 1,000 benefices, held by about as many imli- 
viduals -^-rectors, vicars, and perpetual dtircytes — whose average income 
is tire very moderate sum of £255 or £303 each. Such tv statemout, 
if true, would render the amount of the revenues of the clergy, anti . 
the distribution of these revenues, very little objectionable indeed. But 
we will soon show this is all mystification and delusion, 
vrr i ° s ^ ua t' cn °f the Parochial Clergy is this: in England and 
"•T* ,flcre .«* 5098 rectories, 3887 vicarages, an,! 2070 churches 
neither rectorial nor vicarial ; in all, 1 1 ,755 churches* These churches 
are contained m 10,074 parishes and parochial clmpelriest. and, proha- 
oty, after a duo allowance for the consolidation of some of the smaller 
parishes, form about as many parochial beneliees. Now. the whole of 

oeoc • .f bplwhces aT0 in the hands of 7111] incumbents; there are 
2880 individuals with 7037 livings; ,517 with 1701 livings; 209 with 
S36 livings; 04 with 320 livings. Look again, at page 31, and the 
thole mystery of parochial monopoly is solved. Or let any one look 
into the Clerical Guide, and lie will find nearly one-half the. whole 
num er o incumbents are pluralist^. Some are rectors at one place, 

< vicars at another, and curates at another; some hold three or lour 
rectories besides vicarages and chapelries; some hold two vicarages, 
a cliapelry, and a rectory; in short, they are held in every possible 
combination. But what does the secretary to four bishops, Mr. Wright, 

?. n former, Ss the late Braggo Bathurst termed him, nay on this 
subject: m one dioedse the majority of the clergy held three' livings, 
some five, and some six, besides dignities,. and “ yet a great part of 
them <1*1 not reside upon any dF their profemouts."' 

18 18 exactly the way in which the property of the churn'll is mono- 
polized. Some persoib imagine that there are as many rectors as 
i ec tones, vicars as vicarages, prebendaries as prebends, deans, as deane- 

uin’ti " N °i SWh thl " g: fho 26 bisll0 I ,s > 700 dignitaries, and aboul 
4000 non-resident’ meumbepts, principally belonging to the Aristocracy, 
enjoy neafty the whole ecclesiastical revenues, amounting to mine than 
MNr. Ml chons, and averaging upwards of £2000 a-yeur. 

And for what service? what duties do they perform f what benefit do 

'^ffiF« d -'T.i r ^, t,leir,ak0UrS - T,us ^‘"P 8 oflain llie priests; 
so«olmt.s visit their dioceses; sometimes preach ; and this we believe 

to TOr „*a«* 0 A 1Glr P er ^ (,rm ? nct ‘s, and which, in our opinion, amount 
ni/ariZ tl ° *f ' viC j' or ' eril M“> very reverend, and worshipful dig- 
■ ’ ^7 P^ 01 ™ st ‘P lesso Ift any one visit the cathedral or 
collegiate churches; go into St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, or York 


* Aniidcacoo I'lymle, * Chaigo to the Wcrgy et the County el Salop. 
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Minster, for instance; and observe wi^ is doing in those places. No 
service is performed which fntorests the public. Persons may be found 
' admiring the? stone and mortar; but the vicars-choral, the priest- vicars, 
the chanters, sub-chanters, or fifth or sixth canons, are very little 
regarded ; and as to *he dignitaries themselves, why*tfcey are never Jo 
be seen; pinny of tCom probably reside some hundred miles off, *n 
more pleasant parts of the, cdhntry, enjoying the amusement of the 
chase, or whiling away their time at card-tables or; watering-places. 
•JThen, as*to the non-resident incumbents, it must be admitted they are 
sineeurists, whose duty is performed, and for which lhey t reeeWe the 
salary, by deputy. Thus, it appears, that these three classes, without 
performing any duties of importance, absorb almost the entire Revenues 
of the church. 

- • The labouring bees in the established church are the curates, who 
receive a voiry small share of its emoluments. In a parliamentary 
paper, ordered to be printed on the 28th of May, 18130, containing the 
djoeesan returns relative to the number and stipends of curates in 
England and Wales, we find that, for the year lo27 , out of 4254 in- 
dividuals of tlmt class, there were 1(>39 with salaries not exceeding 
X'liO, and only eighty -four out of the whole number with salaries ex- 
<’eeding £10(1. There were fifty-nine curates with incomes between 
£20 and £30, and six •with incomes between £10 and £20. There 
were 1393 curates resident in the globe houses, and 805 more resident 
in tlieir parishes. So that, either for want of parsonage -ho uses, or* 
other cause, a vast number of parishes had neither resident curate nor 
incumbent. Supposing the stipends of the curates average £75»a-year, 

, which is higher than the bishops, under the 55 Geo. 111., have in many 
• r ises authority to raise them, tlieir share of the church •revenues amounts 
oni v to i'3 19,050. Yet it is this useful and meritorious order which 
p“i forms nearly the whole service of theauational religion. . • 

To the curates we may add the possessors of the poo r livings , as a 
portion of the clergy who really discharge some duties for their emolu- 
ments. These livings may be cbiisid< rod the nfere offal, or waste land 
oi the cluircb, on which those who have neither rotten boroughs nor 
family influence, are allowed to graze. Tlietr incomes not being suffi- 
cient to allow for the maintenance of a curqte, many of the incumbents 
resale on their benefices and perform the duties of their parlies. But 4 
e\en this class is not in the indigent state some persons ifre apt to 
imagine. The returns wc have cited of the value of poor livings in 
1309, were considered, at the time, a gross imposition on the public 
and parliament. In consequence, however, of these returns* tru£ or 
false, the incomes ot the poor clergy li^ve subsequently been ^greatly 
augmented. Besides Queen Anne’s bounty, £14)0,000* has* been voted 
annually by parliament; .the benefactions in money, by private indivi- 
duals, amount to upwards of £300,000; other benefactions, in houses 
for the residence of ministers, in lands, tithes, and rent-charges, are 
very «m*iderable: to which we liTay add the advantages small benefice* 
buve derived from being exonerated from the laud tax, and from the 
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increase in population, and in ^lte value of ^ithes from agricultural im- 
provements. 

Another *point necessary to be borne in mind, iti coifeidering the 
situation of the poor clergy, as they are called, isf that they are, 
lilje the non-resiaent aristocratical incumbents, Jtearly all pluralists. 
Few, iiyleed, only hold one living; and, probably, the whole 3998 
livings under £150, are held by 1500 or 2^)00 individuals. That this 
is the case, is evident, from the returns made to the Commissioners 
appointed to exonerate small benefices from the land-tax, and fthich ara ( 
now lying before us. In these returns for 1820 we find 2137 livings, 
or other ecclesiastical bencficds of less thhn £150 in clear yearly value, 
had becnt?xonerated from the land-tax.* Of 419 benefices exonerated 
from the land-tax in 1814, there were only ninety-two with incomes of 
less than £100 each, held without other preferment?.^ Hence we 
conclude that the poor clergy, whose incomes Dr. Cov^jnade about 
£80, have, from pluralities, consolidation, and the other advantages 
mentioned, incomes of at least £150 each, and that, with the excepting 
of curates, there are few poor clergy in England. 

We have now afforded the reader, without exaggeration or distortion 
of facts, a complete and intelligible view of the total anfount and dispo- 
sition of the, immense revenues of the Established Clergy. The chief 
points to bo borne in mind arc the diminutive h umber of the bcnoficod 
clergy, their sinecurism, and relative efficiency in the disrhtuvy , of 
'religious duties , and the monstrous inequality in their incomes. These 
points will best appear from the succinct statement we subjoin. 


Statement , showing the Mode in which the Revenues of the Church , 
amounting to £9/459,5(5 5, are divided irnong the different Orders 
of Clergy. 


(Hms. 

• • 

Avrr.igr inc onic Tnt.il 
of each tiulniduul. income*. 

Episcopal 

f 2 Archbishops •••••• • • • 

. £2(1,465 

£52,430 

Cllrg V, 

l 24 Bishops 

• 10,174 

‘244, J 8.5 


f 28 Dennis 

1580 

4 1,250 1 


(51 Archdeacons 

739 

45,126 


2f> # , Chancellors •••••• ...... 

514 Prebendaries and Canons • • 

4fi4 

. 545 . 

1 2,841 
280,130 

DionitaV 

330 Precentors, Succcntors, Vi- 

V 

fur.s, Ss\ 7 

| cars-Gencral, Minor Ca- 

f 



nons, Priest- Vicars, Vi- 
cars-Clmral, &otlier Mem- 

\ 338 

t 

111,050 


l>ers of Cathedra] and Col- 
legiate Churches 

S 



Carried forward £791,085 
* l*arl. papers, vol. \i. No. 803, Session 1820, 

t Pari. Papers, vol. xii.No. 474, Session 1815. .. 

t The ^alue of the deaneries, prebends, and other dignities, is fafculated 
from the returns in the King's book, aliowunce v being made for the increase in the 
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Brought forward £791,085 
^2886 •AristocraticPluralists, most- 
ly non-resident, and hold- 
ing two, three, four, or 
more livings, in all 7037 
livings, averaging each, 
tithes, glebes, clmrch-fees, 

‘ &c. £764 

4305 Incumbents, holding ono 
p living each , and about one- 

arociiial . half re ^j en | ; on their foe- j 

(tCRof ’ ■ neficcs 

4254 ^Juratcs, licensed and unli- 
censed, whose average sti- 
pends of about £75 per 
annum, amounting toge- 
ther to £319,050, * e in- 
cluded in the incomes of 
the plurajjsts and other 
* incumbents. 

Total 


•ftCq 5,379,430 


704*3,289,020 


Observatl07is, 

• * 

The above statement affords room for important remarks, in Ardor to 
, distinguish the over from the under paid, and the useful and meritorious 
. from the mere sinecurists, in our ecclesiastical polity. • 

Jivcry thing in this countjy is formed upon an aristocratic scale. 
Because some noblemen hare enormous incomes, ergo the bishops *ulust 
have* enormous incomes, to»be fit and irfeet associates for thorn.' Thus, 
one extravagance in society generates another to keep it in counte- 
nance ; because we have a kincf who costs a ihillion a year, we must 
have lonl/ with a quarter of a million, and bishops with /Ifty^housand 
a year ; and as a consequence of all this, a labourers wages cannot be 
more than iOd. a day — Jio must live on oatmeal and potatoes, and have 
the penny roll not bigger than liis thumb. But why shouU*the income 
of a bishopric, so far exceed that of the highest offices in th<? civil de- 
partment of government ? Burke’s argument is not consistent. A 
Secretary of State has to show his “ front in courts and palaces,” ?• 
well as a bishop ; lie is in constant intercourse with dukes ahtfyitn^es, 

a alue of ecclesiastical property in the proportion oT thirteen t8 one. The 
result is, we arc aware, an average value gyatly below the truth. • Some single 
prebends, as the golden ones of St? Paul’s, Winchester, Ely, ^Lincoln, and 
Durham, are worth from £800 to £2000 a-year. ‘ Hut, in the absence of more 
au4lien tic i nformation, we have been Reduced to the alternative of either pro- 
reedinfTIh the general principle mentioned, or of relying on private reports — 
and we preferred the former. • 
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yet his salary does not exceed ^££>006 a year. The bishops have their 
private fortunes as well as others, and tfiere is no just reason why 
their official. incomes should be so disproportionate tocthaCof a lord of 
the Treasury, or Ohancellor of the Exchequer. ( r ! 

An A rckdrac84 is considered the deputy of the bishop, and assists 
in*tho discharge of the spirited duties of his diocese. Ah such, vc 
think tlA deputy ought to be paid out of tfye income of his principal, 
and the revenuesVif the archdeaconries applied to* a fund 1*> be raised, 
in lieu of tithes. Many bishops are n$t overburthenod with duty, and 
have little n^ed of assistants. One bishop of the United Church, it is 
well known, spent all his tim^in Italy, where ho dissipated thq revenues 
of an intensely rich see. Some English bishops do not reside in their 
dioceses. We -knew a bishop who resided, within the last eight years, 
not more than a mile from St. James’s Palace ; ne lived*till he sunk into 
a state of dotage and imbecility ; he was in fact left to the care of a 
wet-nurse, who treated him like an infant : we never heard the church 
sustained any injury from the suspended services of this right reverend 
prelate, and he, or some one for him, continued, till his death, to receive 
the revenues of his sec. 

The Dean and Chapter , consisting of canons and prebendaries, 
sue considered the council of the bishop. This is about as much of a 
farce as 0 'CI>nnm.l'h great crucifix in Mcrriou-Square, or the virtues 
of relics and holy water. It is notorious, the bishop and his chapter 
• arc oftener at open loggerheads, than sitting in harmonious conclave 
to devise measures for tin* godQ of the Church. The bishop of St. 
DavIdWs his own dean, # aud so endeavours to avoid such unseemly 
dissensions by being part council to himself. One of the most impor- 
tant. offices of the "dean and chapter, is fo elect the bishop ; that is 
choose the appointecf'of some court favourite, and in the exercise of 
which franchise, they discharge as virtual functions as the electors of 
Cockermouth or Ripon, who adopt the nominees of Earl Lonsdale and 
Miss Lawrence. The deaneries, prebends, canonries, and other cathe- 
dral dignities, are in fa^*t honorary offices of great value ; they are en- 
dowed \^jth vast estates, numerous manors, and other go\>d things, 
and have valuably living* iu their gift; all of which advantages are 
so much public imome idly squandered. We have before adverted to 
the smocmvfjialurc of these appointments before the Reformation, ami, 
as a furtlfbr' proof that they are offices without duties, we may mention 
that nominations to them are sometimes suspended. In 1797, when 
tlje cathedral of Lichfield was about being repaired, an act of par- 
liawK.tV’^fs obtained to defray the expense, by sequestrating the re- 
venues «of two vacant prebends. If the duties of these two offices could 
be suspended for an indefinite term, they might for perpetuity, and the 
revenues of ( all similar situations appropriated ( to the establishment of a 
fund in lieu«of tithes, for the maintenance of the Working Clergy. 

!Noxt in order come the Aristocratic Pluralists . These are so 
many clerical siuecurists who receive immense incomes, without, render- 
ing any service to the community. Thjy are mere men of the world, 
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whose element is the raae-coursc, fhl ball-room, and billiard- table. 

• XlmyX^Wsee tliei?#parislies : their residence is in London, at Paris, 
Naplqf, or Florence. If they visit their benefices, i^is not*in the capa- 
city or^ister, but 0 / surveyor or tax-gatherer, who^ gomes to spy out 
improvements, to watch the increase o£ stock and extension of tillage, 
and see haw many hundreds njpre he can squeeze out of the fruits of the 
industry and capital of the •impoverished farmer. Thppoor p»ishioner, 
who contrfbutes his ill-spared tithe to the vicious indulgence of those 
^spiritual locusts, is neither directed by their example, instructed by their 
precepts, nor benefited by their expenditure. • 

From fife preceding table, it is evident* that about 2152 incumbents,* 
and 4254 curates, discharge nearly the entire duties of the dfctablished 
religion; that their average income is £301, which is more than the 
Average income of the Scotch clergy; more than the income of the 
dissenting efurgy in England, and the catholic clergy in Ireland; that, 
therefore, £1,974,503, the total revenue of these classes, constitutes 
nearly the whole expenditure the national worship requires for its 
maintenance and the discharge of its spiritual functions. 

Jt is further evident that the Bishops, Dignitaries, and Non-resident 
incumbents, amounting to 6,025 individuals, receive £7,485,062 per 
annum, or seven-ninth^ of the revenues of the church; that those 
cl oses hold either merely honorary appointments, discharge no duties, 
omarc greatly overpaid ; that, in consequence, by abolishing non-resi- 
dence, stulls, and other sinecures, ;i*d by reducing the salaries of the* 
higher clergy to a level with those of appointments in the State, or to a 
h*v< 1 with those of the best paid clergy in Europe, several millions of 
public income might he saved, to be applied either to the establishment 
of a fund for the maintenance of the operative jdergy, in lieu of tithe 
and other ecclesiastical imposts* or, it might be applied, as a great 
pod ion of it was originally intended, a^*a provision for the maintenance • 
of Ihe pntr; or, as a substitute for those public taxes whose pressure on 
the springs and sources of* industry’* tenjfs to produce national 
poverty and embarrassment. 

Further, it is clear, from an impartial inquiry into the Origin and 
tenure of church property, that it has been al\va)^s considered public 
property; that it was ‘dealt with &» spell in the reign of Jlenry VIII., 
and by parliament in the reigns of George 111. and TV.%anj]i the s;ijuo* 
policy lms been pursued towards ecclesiastical possessions in every 
European state : that, inconsequence, the legislature, after making a 
provision for the life interests of the present possessor.* oftlr church 
revenues, as was done at the time of the Reformation, [ is auIKorized by 


* The Diocesan Returns? laid beforfc lh8 privy council, for UjS7, stale that, 
of the non-resident incumbents, 1590 do duty ; but the amount of duty they 
(lipchargc is not stated. Many incumbents who reside do no duty. Allowing 
for thmn-ivsidents who do duty, find the residents who do none, we believe 
the number of incumbents, who actually perform the duties of parishes, is uot 
greater than we have mentioned. 

+ Hallam's Constitutional History of Enidaqd, p* 7 h. 
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precedent and the example of o^tr nations ; ^and m Sy t without injustice 
or inhumanity, adopt such measures for introducing a netv disj^tion 
of clerical endowments, as is most conducive to the general 0 inm^ts of 
the community. 

^Lastly, it app&frs, on the authority of the ablog writers on ecclesi- 
astical polity, that a religious establishment of any kind is no part of 
Christianity— it is only the means of inculcating it ; that a church 
establishment is founded solely on its utility;* that the pulAic endow- 
ment of any church implies, it is intended to be subordinate and* 
auxiliary tor the public good; that the endowments of the Church of 
England were not originally granted for the support of a particular sect 
of religionists, bht the general support and diffusion of the Gospel: 
that, in consequence, our episcopalian estabJishmfnt is not an essential 
part of religion, but a mean of social advantage, and its policy and dura-" 1 
tion ought to be determined solely by its bearing on the public interest ; 
and, that, on any future interference with the revenues of the church, 
the two most important considerations ar e— first, that if appropriated tc 
the maintenance of religion at all, they ought to be appropriated to the 
maintenance of the teachers of Christianity generally, without distinc- 
tion of creed; and, secondly , that the amount and proportion in which 
they are so appropriated, ought to bo determined by one sole object — 
the only true end of religion, government, law, find every social institu- 
tion — namely, the general prosperity and happiness of the People. 


We cannot, perhaps, more appropriately conclude this section than 
by a comparative <!$tmiate of the cost of ( 'hutch of Englandism and of 
• Christianity in other countries. England affords the only grand monu- 
ment of ecclesiastical wealth retraining to sheyv tbe intellectual bondage 
*of men \n times of superstition before thc f more general diffusion of 
knowledge and education. Except in this country, the people have 
every Where cast off the prejudice impressed upon them during the dark 
ages, thatjt was necessary to yield up a large portion of their property 
and the fruits of tlujjr industry, to be consumed by a numerous body of 
' idle and luxurious ecclesiastics. Abroad those clergymen arc only 
respected unsupported who zealously labour in their ministry, and are 
the real spiritual pastors of the people. Formerly clergymen were 
almost the only persons who knew how to read and write ; they took 
an active part in the administration of the laws, and were in universal 
tti- rectotaiics and clerks. This was some excuse for their 
number $nd endowments. But those days arc past, and the subjoined 
comparison jyill show that the churches of the Roman Catholic faith 
present as singular a contrast with their ancient endowments as with 
the present eHormity of Church of England opulence. 


* Fait'}’* Principles of Moral an cl Political Philosophy, book vi. ch*p.no. 
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Comparative Expense of Qfiurch of Brtjlandism and of Christianity 
in aH m other Countries of the World. 


^J!hne of the Nation. 

Number of 

Expenditure 
on the dlergy, 
per MillAig of 
IlearerAb 
£62*0 

Total Amount 
of the Expen- 


Hearers. 

diture in each 

France • y 7T . . • ... 

... 32,090,000 

Naiion. 

£2, 000, 00b 

United States V 

A • 9,600,000 

60,000 

576,000 

Spain ••••v ••••*•••••••• 

... 11,000,000 

100,000 

1,100,000 


3,000,000 

100,000 

300,000 

Hungary, Catholics • • 

. . . 4,000,000 

80,000 

330,000 

~ jvinists 

] ,0/50.000 

60,000 

63,000 

Lutherans 

650,000, 

40,000 

# 26,000 
776,000 

Ttaly * 

. .. 19,391,000 

40,000 

•^istria 

. .. 18,91S,000 

50,u00 

950,000 

Switzerland •• * • • • • 

. .. 1,720,000 

6i>,000 

87,000 

Pi ussia 

... 1 0,536,000 

50,000 

527,000 

German Small States < 

... 12,763,000 

60,000 

765,000 

Holland « 

... 2,000 000 

■0,000 

160,000 

Netherlands 

.... 6,000,000 

42,000 

252,000 

Denmark • • • • A ••••••*• • . 

.. 1,700,000 

70,000 

119,000 

Sweden 

. • 3,400,000 

70,000 

238,000 

Russia, Creek Church • • • . 

.. 34,000,000 

15,000 

510,000 

Catholics and Lutherans. 8,000,600 

50,000 

400,000 

Christians in Turkey 

. . 6,000,000 

30,000 

180,000 

South America • • • • 

.. 15,01)0,000 

30,000 

450,000 

< ’hristians dispersed elsewhere 

. . 3,000,00t> 

50,000 

i So, 000 

The Clergy of • • 

• • 203,728,000 people receive 9,949,000 

England and Wales ••••*••. 

.. 6,500,000 1,455,316 

9,459,565 


Nonce, it appears, the *dmim*tratio»of Church of Englandism*t.o 
6,500, 000 Jiearers costs nearly as muA as the administration: of all 
otlu*i forms of Christianity in all parts of the world to 203,728.000 
hearers. 


Of the different forms of Christianity the Komish is the most ex- 
pensive, A Roman Catholic clergyman cannot # go through the duties of 
his ministry well for more than 1000 persons. The masses, auricular 
confessions, attendance on the sick, and othef* observances^ make liis 
duties more laborious than those of a Protestant clergyman with rioublS 
the number of hearers: add to which, the cost of wax lights, scenery, 
and other accompaniments peculiar to Catholic worship. Notwith- 
standing these extra outgoings, wc find that the administrate t!!c 
Episcopalian Reformed Religion in England to one million of hearers, 
costs the people fourteen times more, than the administration #>f Popery 
to the same number of hirers in Spaip or Portugal, and # moro than 
forty times the administration of Popery in Franco. • 

^issenters, like churchmen, arc compelled to contribute to the 
siipporfvfrthe ministers and ehurclfes of the established religion, besides 
having to maintain, by voluntary payments, their own pastors and 
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places of worship. In FrancetaZI religions ^are maintained by the state, 
without distinction ; all persons have access to the uifiversijtits and 
public schools: in England, only one religion* is maintain^ »by the 
state ; and all dissenters from the national worship are ey:.lu<b/l from 
tfce universities *Jpd» colleges, and from the masterships of ^grammar- 
schools* and other public foundations, endowed by our common ancestors, 
for the general promotion of piety and learning. 

Dr. Paley, a writer of great eminence, and whose principal work 
has been adopted as a text-book at Oxford and Cambridge, has shown 
that it*is the policy of every government which endows a particular form 
of religion, to make choice of»that religicfa which is followed rod believed 
in by a viajority of the people. This principle, however, is not acted 
upon in this country. Notwithstanding the immense endowments of 
the established clergy, their gradation of rank, and protection by tkc* 
state, it seems that, owing to laxity of discipline, want o<’. zeal, defects 
in the Liturgy, or other causes, the adherents of the privileged wor- 
ship constitute a minority of the nation. . 

England and Ireland are the only countries in the world where a tenth , 
of the produce is claimed by the clergy. In Popish Italy the ecclesias- 
tical tithe is only a fortieth, and is taken in kind. A ^prosecution by a 
clergyman §>r tithe is nearly unknown ; whereas, in the United Kingdom, 
tithe causes, often forming the most costly and intricate source of litiga- 
tion, are of frequent occurrence. In Franco the expense of all religions. 
Protestant and Catholic, is defrayed out of the taxes, like other branches 
of the public service. In # tlie United States of America all the different 
modes bf worship are maintained by their respective followers. 

The monstrous excess in the pay of the .English clergy appears from, 
comparing their' average income, with the incomes of the clergy of 
equal rank in other countries. In France an archbishop has only 
£r041 a-) T ear ; a bishop £(925 ; an arcltdeacon £166 ; n canon or 
prebend £100; a rector £48 ;* a curate £3H. In Romo thq income of 
a cardinal, the next in dignity to the pope, is £400 to 500 a-ycar ; of 
a rector of a parish £30; of a curate £17: compare these stipends 
with th? enormous incomes of the English clergy ; and, mailing allow- 
ance for diff’crenct in the expence of living in the respective countries, 
the disparity in ecclesiastical remuneration appears incredible. 

V. RAPACITY OF THE CLERGY EXEMPLIFIED. 

Though the avocations of the clergy are professedly of a spiritual 
natu*rc^ v ao class has manifested so greedy an appetite for temporal ad- 
vantages and enjoyments. They have been like the daughters of the 
horse-lce<?n, their cry has constantly been give ! give ! A brief notice 
of the application of First Fsuits find Tenths, and, subsequently, of 
parliamentary grants to the augmentation of ecclesiastical revenues, will 
show as much rapacity on the part of the clergy and as "wasteful expen- 
diture of public money on the church as was ever exhibittfti 8 in the 
darkest ages of monkish superstition. * 



ABUSES OF THE FIRST FRUITS HUND. G5 

First Fruit s, as is well •known, ai$ fhe first year’s whole profit or 
, value W'any* spiritual, preferment. The Tenths are the tenth part of 
tlie anWmlL\^lue oT each living;. Both first-fruits and tcntlis were for- 
merly \^jdS^he poge. The first-fruits were paid tj # his Holiness on 
promoiio; nfco benefice, and tlie^enths were a* annual income- 

tax of terJ per cent, out of th$ revenue of the clergy. As the clergy 
would, when it was contraty to law, persist in the payment df these 
foreign exactions, Henry V 111. determined, on the dissolution of tlie 
*nonasteri1)s, to keep them to tfle yoke to which they had voluntarily 
subjected themselves, and annexed the fe venue arising front first-fruits 
and tenths*?** the crown ; excepting, however, from the payment of 
first-fruits, all vicarages under ten pounds, and rectories under ten marks 
per annum. I 

• • According t<T the valuation in the King’s Book, the first-fruits and 
tenths were $Jaid, as the 1st of Elizabeth has it, to “ the great aid, 
relief, and supportation of the inestimable charges of the Crown and 
so continued till the 2d year of queen Anne, 1703, when an act passed 

• giving to a corporation, which was to be erected for tho augmenta- 
tion of small livings, the whole of the first fruits and tenths. This 
is what is calleil Queen Anne’s Bounty, and amounted to about 
£14,000 per annum: it lias been subsequently increased by an annual 
grant of £100,000 from parliament and tho benefactions of individuals. 
Bv^mother act of the queen, the bishops are required, by oaths of wit- 
nesses, to ascertain the clear improved yearly value of every benefice 
with incomes not exceeding £50 per annum, and certify the j=Jimo to 
the exchequer, in order to be discharged from the payment of first- 
-fruits: and all above that .value to contribute, hy the payment of 

• first-fruits and tenths, to the augmentation of the former. 

The object of the queen in establishing this fund was to relieve tjie 
poor clergy ; the real afed only eject haegWu to relieve the rich clergy 
from a charge to which by faw they were liable. In the 26tli Henry 
A 7 HI, a provision was made for Revising, from ti|ne to time, the valua- 
tions undej which the first-fruits and tenths were paid. It is probable 
the clergy of 1703 were apprehensive, as the #iation was then engaged 
m an expensive war, that such a revision might be &ndc ; and in per- 
suading the pious queen*to renounce a portion of the hereditary revenue 
for the sake of u her poor clergy,” they artfully contriv$&. tc* insert a 
clause (the last in the act) by which the payment of first-fruits and 
tenths was made perpetual at the original rate of valuation ! 

The cunning of the rich clergy iu thus shifting from tkcmselvgg the 
burthen of contributing to the relief of their poorer brethren, is* only to 
be matched in degree by the folly shown in the application of thfc 
diminished revenue which this trick of theirs stilf left for the improve- 
ment of small livings. *At the .time* when the Bounty-*Fund was 
established, there were, according to the returns, 5597 livings in Eng- 
land and Wales with incomes not. exceeding £50, and which the slow 
operatifffr*of the fund, aided by parliament, would not raise to £150 
in two centuries. Under such circumstances any rational being would 
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suppose the governors and thJ legislature, by whom the disposal of the 
fund was superintended, w ould have made Home«ihquiry into tl) ^condi- 
tion of these livings. Some of them w r ere of very small ^xtjbt and 
scarcely any population ; and might, therefore*, have^J^fiv .mvanta- 
^bou sly united with one another or with other par*b.°"- In fathers, the 
numbeitof hearers •was very great, and the parishes so large, they might 
have bden adva^tagoously subdivided. Nd attention was paid to these 
different circumstances. The governors of the bounty proceeded boun- 
tifully,: they distributed a part of thfir money, in sums of # £200, or. 
any poor living to which any^pRvate person would give an equal sum ; 
the res,t, and greater part, they distributed by lot , lettCTqpcach poor 
living thko an equal chance for a £200 prize, ^vithout any regard to 
persons or urgency of claim. After this the story of Bridoyc deciding 
suits-at-law by dice, after making up a fair pile of paper on each side, 
appears no longer an extravaganza. Up to the year 1 81 5*^110 governors 
had made in this w r ay 7323 augmentations of £200 ; but with benefices, 
as w ith men, fortune is not proportioned to desert or necessity. Some 
of the least populous parishes had a wonderful run of luck. In the 
diocese of Chichester, for instance,* the rectory of Ilardlmm, which, 
in 1811, contained eighty-nine inhabitants,, has received six augmen- 
tations by tot, or £1200. The vicarage of Lo^dington, with forty-eight 
people, has had six augmentations, — £1200. In the diocese of Salis- 
bury, Bremilham drew a prize ; it contained fourteen people. Pcrtwood 
drew another ; it had hut twelve 'people. Calstone li^l £1 000, including 
a ben<3action of £200 ; ks population was nineteen. In 'the diocese of 
Winchester, St. Swithin’s, with twenty-four people, has received £800 ; 
and £200 has bcew expended on Ewhurst,«w T hicli has seven people, and 
the living returned worth £99. In the diocese of York, Butterwdck, with* 
si*ty~two people, has had fivo prizes, — £1000 ; while Arinley, with 29-1 1 
people, and Allendale, with 3^84, have only gained one each. Even in 
cities, where the scattered condition of the population couMi afford no 
pretext against the uir on of parishes, £hc same random plan of augmen- 
tations Jins been pursued. In Winchester separate augmentations have 
been given to sev^n parishes, the population of which, all united, would 
have amounted only to 2376, and would, consequently, have formed a 
very manageable and rather small town parish. In short, the whole of 
HJhe returns’ teem w T ith instances of extravagance, and clearly demon- 
strate this clerical little-go has been managed for a voiy different pur- 
pose than relieving the penury of part of the establishment. Indeed it 
i« supW*d Phut the church looks upon the poverty of somo rf%er 
members as sturdy beggars look upon their sores, considering then^n 
Valuable adjunct for .exciting 1 an ill-judged compassion # for the whole 
body, and securing impunity in idleness and /over- feeding. 

Had it not been for the fraudulent substraJtion of the higher clergy 
from the burthen of contributing to the relief of their poor brethren, 

Parliamentary Paper, NoillS, Session 1815. 
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there would have bean no need of resorting to eleemosynary aid fron 
* p&rliain&tf. *If the firfft-fruits and tenths had been paid, subsequently fc 
1 the gift ot^jueen Anne, according* to the rate which! the law provided 
that is, ac^rah ^jto lif e rpal value of the benefices , instead of a milliqj 
and a half Jat leaslWrty millions would *havo been received fropi thos< 
taxes ;* a sum not only quite Efficient to have removed the p<werty o 
all the poorjivings in the kingdom, but to have established schools it 
fj\ r ery parish, and left a surplus Inside for building additional churches 
or any other useful purpose* . • * 

The fui^ljL^t present in the bands of the governors arc very conside- 
rable : not long since these faithful trusteos for the benefit of the j>ooi 
clergy advanced a loan|for the repair of the palace of the rich arch- 
^i^icese of Canterbury ; and it is said they have come to a resolution tc 
discourage as. much as possible the purchase of lands, and to make 
certain annual allowances to clergymen with small livings from the 
dividend of the stock. By this latter proceeding the heads of the 
church have themselves begun to pay the clergy out of the public funds; 
'affording an example, from high aythority, of the practicability of this 
mode of paying the clergy generally. 

In the course of the augmentations no security has tyeen taken 
against non-rcsidcncc or plurality. The governors have gone on in- 
creasing the income of. two small livings, in order to make each of them 
capable of supporting a resident clergyman, while, after as well as be- 
fore the augmentation, one incumbent may hold them together — reside 
* on neither — ami allow only a small part of the accumulated inconte to a 
purntc, who performs the duties of both. # 

. Capacity and finesse appear inseparable traits in the character of the 
clergy at all times ; and the recent conduct of our spiritual guides in the 
metropolis is a worthy counterpart to that* of the clergy in the time f>f 
Queen Anng. The situation* of the clergy of the City of London is 
(I iiferent from that of the clergy in other parts of the kingdom, li^the 
reign of Henry VI IT. continual Altercations took place between the 
citi/ens amiTtheir pastors relative to Lithcs and ecclesiastical due*. To 
pat an end to these unseemly disputes, the 37th flenry VIII. established 
a commission, at the hcad.of which was the archbishop, with full power 
to give to their decrees the force of law, if they were cnreVed in the 
Court of Chancery before March, 1545. By a decree of this com- 
mission the tithe of houses and buildings is fixed at the rate of 2s. 9 d. 
for every 20s. yearly rent, and 2 d. for each of the family Jor the* four 
yearly offerings. Great disputes, however, have arisen betweelT~the 
inhabitants and tithe-holders respecting the .validity of this decree*, for 
it appears, on the authority of Tomlino and Raithby, that it eftver was 
enrolled agreeably to the ol>ligation of thq act. The clergy, Jiowever, 
have continued to urge their claim to 25. 9d. in the pound, w^hich they 
modestly term their “ ancient rights” and would, doubtless, yield a 

Edinburgh Review, No. 75. 
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very handsome remuneration. An assessment of Is. in /he pound, as 
stated by the City tithe-commit too, would , in rfto 
parishes, yield uf income of £.000 a-yoar; and an assessing s, 
iyouhl raise the lowest living to £1400 a -year, i 

tension the clergy have long looked with e x tre me* ucSl re , byioming the 
increasing wealth and population of the Jpifcy with feelings similar to 
those ascribed Ay Milton to Satan, when contemplating, with malign eye, 
the happiness of our first parents in t^e garden of Eden. , 

Thought the ‘decree emanating from the 37lh Henry VIII. was of 
doubtful validity, it has formed the principle on w T hicli the j^sessment has 
been raised for the maintenance of the city clergy. The clergy, indeed, 
do not generally exact the 2s. 9d. but content themselves with 2s. Is. Od. 
or Is. or, in short,/ any thing they can obtain, — insisting, however, a f. 
the same time, on their extreme forbearance in thus generously forego- 
ing their u ancient rights.” Even the 37th Henry did 1 not intend to 
ve.>t in the clergy the 2s. 9 d. for their exclusive maintenance, but also 
<for relieving the poor and repairing the edifice of the church. This tliey 
have always kept out of sight : the parishioners apparently acquiesced 
* in their pretended rights; and it was only owing to thG ill-timed rapacity 
of the Fire-Act Clergy which led to the explosion of their unfounded 
claims. Of the proceedings of the Fire-Act Clergy it may he worth 
while to give some account. * 

After the 37th Henry VIII. the clergy in the city wore maintained 
by a pertain pound-rate levied on the rental of buildings in their respec- 
tive parishes. This practice continued till the great lire laid the major 
part of the city in ashes, burning down or damaging eighty-five parish- 
churches. Aftcr'this catastrophe, the legislature enacted that.some oi* 
the parishes destroyed should be united ; that only fifty-one churches ’ 
should be rebuilt; and that the ministers of those churches should, in 
lieu of their former allowance, receive certain fixed sums, levied by an 
equal pound-rate on the houses. This was the 22d and 23(1 Charles 11. 
termed the Fire- Act/ The clergy shbjccl to the provisions of this act 
were perfectly satisfied, till the effects of the fire began ff\> disappear, 
the rents of the chouses* to rise, and the city to get rich again. Then 
it was our reverend gentlemen became discontented : they saw, with 
^grudging tifes, the increasing wealth Af the capital, of which their fixed 
'stipend^ would not allow* them to participate ; they talked unceasingly 
of their former pound-rate, of their “ ancient rights” and at length 
determined,^ in good earnest, to apply to parliament. 

• TiiftMtfas m 1 804, and, in consequenco, parliament made valuable 
t additions to their salaries; the lowest incomes were raised to £200 a- 
year, ami many of ‘the larger parishes, nearly, if not quite, to £(S00 
a-year, exclusive of surplice-fyes and other \aluable emoluments. Such 
augmentation, to all reasonable m4n, appeared quite sufficient: not so 
to the clergy. In 1817 they applied for a further augmentation. This 
application was refused. In 1818 they came forward a third Jjjne, ' with 
their famous petition of the 4th February, filled with grievous lamen- 
tations about the loss of their “ ancient rights” The bubble now burst. 
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Parliament, disgusted witlf the rapaeit? of these “ sturdy beggars,” 
• <Ieteririij“ed to refej their petition to a committee. It was soon discovered 
their * aheient rights" had no foundation ;* that they never were en- 
titled to on the rental, or any part of it; |)#t with the 37th 

Henry VJJI. wfcriwthey had foisted infer their petition, they had nothing 
to do, exrept it were to exhibit the craving and rapacious spirit which 
actuated them. * > • 

Various other disclosures were made. Of the thirty-live poor clergy- 
men who had signed the petition, none of them, on an average, was 
receiving less than £500 a-yoy. Twentj-livo out of the ifumber were 
pluralists" ‘afJd not a few of them the fattest pluralistsof the pyfossion. 
Some of the mcunibants received annually £1200, £1500, and even 
£2000, while Jhey diu not pay their curates more than £60, £70, or 
•£80 a-ycar.f Instead of residing in the parsonage -house* among the 
parishioners? the parsonage-houses of many were let to the merchants 
and manufactuiers for counting-houses and warehouses, for which they 


* Parliamentary Tapers, vol. viii.*Scss. 1819. 

t The incumbents in London are usually careful to select curates whose abili- 
ties aie not likely to eclipse their own. Some do not stop here* but actually 
iiitikc personal appeal ance* an object of consideration, always taking cave to 
choose acurule of a less imposing liguru than themselves. Hence many parishes, 
in order to have a tolerable discourse once on Sunday, and a decent-looking 
man for a preacher, go to the expense ot* paying an evening lecturer of their 
own choice; but here again they are often foiled by the reverend rector, or 
reverend vicai, refusing to let him preach in his pulpit A Reverend JVfr. Gunn, 

> a man well remembered by iuapy in London, was once placed in this predica- 
ment : he mentioned the circumstance to a former Bishop *of London ; on which 
his Lordship replied, alluding to the rector in question “ Ah, Mr. Gunn, you 
cun shoot too well for him/* The lecturers are paid by voluntary subscription 
the lecturer going round with*his s< !>scripliort-book among the butchers, baiters, 
ami publi^uis, humbly requesting l * Mr. l’ftrapkin or Mr. Samuel lilewett to 
put down his name for any trille he pleases.’* 

Much of the spiritual duty m the metropolis is Iperformed by job-fitrsons. 
These are unfortunate men, who, being w ithout powerful influence or connexion, 
are unprovided with a regular curacy or beneiice^or, perhaps, soiill of them 
bin u been cast on the world from an unlucky adveuture at«ollege, an ungovern- 
able propensity to strong. cordials, or an untoward issue of a love-affair in 
their native parishes. ’Whatever ii? the cause, they are met with h great num- 
ber in diflerent purls of the town, and may be generally kndwn Jrom their • 
care-worn appearance, soiled linen, and threadbare clothes. Like coopers, 
carpenters, and oilier branches of operatives, (hey* have their houses of cull, 
■where they inform themselves of the stale of ecclesiastical employment ami the 
current rate of remuneration. It is to these places the well-feiPpa*U)r;$i)f I<m- 
don resort, when, from indisposition- - that is the usual pretext — or some unfoic- 
seen emergency, they require a deputy, o« assistant, to pass thrdtigh tye 
morning-service. In this resource they are never disappointed, Ibr, unfortu- 
nately, the market is overstocked with labourers in the vineyards and the un- 
attached sons of the church may be aftvays met with in readiness, Jlike so many 
ticket-porters, for any half-crown or dollar engagement. 

frrom these traits limy be learned. the manner in which the churches are 
served, ‘lind the dcgiaded state of discipline in the metropolis, where the reve- 
nues are more than ten times sufftricnl, if properly distributed, to pay for the 
permanent services of men of flrst-rate talents, independence, and character. 
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received exorbitant rents of £2®0 # or £300 a^rear. # Some pf them were 
archdeacons^ royal chaplains, or honourable and every revertnwj^eana ; 
some canons at St. Paul’s, some were precentors, preben?KrieS, and 
held other dignifild situations in cathedral and ,eoIleg^ie churches. 
Hid they not been the most unatonable and rapam*£ men breathing, 
there is tittle doubt but they would bane considered the emoluments 
arising fPom thok* numerous preferments sufficient. But the wealth of 
India would not satisfy the cravings of^spiritual men. Some # of theni 
wore mpan enough to lay in wait for tlio members going to the House* 
while their ^petition was pending, and beseech them to support their 
claims fqr an increase in their stipends. It reminds us of tne monks of 
St. Switbin’s. These gluttons had thirteen disjf,es a day. Hume re- 
lates that they threw themselves prostrate in the mire before Henry II. 
and, with doleful lamentations, complained that the Bishop of Win- 
chester had cut off three dishes a day. “ IIow many hvis he left ?” 
said the King. “ Ten,” replied the disconsolate monks. “ I myself,” 
said Henry, “ have only three, and I enjoin the Bishop to reduce you 
to the same number.” 

The emoluments of the metropolitarf clergy generally a exceed those of 
the provincial clergy. The practice of uniting parishes, which is allowed 
by 37th Henry VIII. c. 21,,* when churches are not more than one mile 
apart, and under the value of £6, has been carried to a great extent in 
r iiOndon. The City alone reckons 108 parishes, which have been formed 
into no more than seventy-eight benefices, having alternate patrons. 
Some ojj these livings are very valuable. For instance, the rectory of 
St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, held by the dean of Hereford, and in the al- 
ternate gift of the King and Bishop of London, is worth £2500 a-vear. 
The rectory of St. Andrew's, Holborn, held by the Rev. Mr. Beresford, 
aiwh in the patronage of the ^Duke of Bugcleugh, is probably worth 
£3500. In Westminster, the «?ctory of St^ George’s, Hanover-square, 
held by the Dean of Carlisle, and in the gift of the Bishop rf London, 
is worth, at least, £4000 per annum. • The living of St. Giles's, held 
by tho $ev. J. E. Tyler, and in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, is 
another valuable rectory. »■ We could enumerate others, but these must 
sullioe. 

In considering the incomes of the metropolitan clergy, it must he 
rfcmembexed tEat they have many other sources of emolument besides 
.their benefices. St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster- Abbey have 
many valuable dignities, equal in value to good livings, and which are 
pritfcija^lly fluked among the London ecclesiastics. Then there are the 
appointments in the royal chapels, public libraries and museums, and 
tllh salaries t they recei^’as ushers, masters, &c. in the numerous and 
wealthy charitable foundations, and which altogether must make their 
incomes im&ense. c * * * 

From this representation of tho situation of the clergy of the metro- 
polis, it is clearly their ^isest course to follow the policy of primtfte 
Sutton, and keep quiet. They should constantly bear in mind the 
fable gf the dog with a piece of flesh, and not endanger what they 
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possess by grasping'at too much. Bift,*somehow, tho clergy ordinarily 
. evince so little g^enerV knowledge, and are so blindly intent on imme- 
diate £aiiyfriat fliey usually adopt the most contracted and mistaken 
views of tnfeitporm^nent interests. Their conduct respect of com- 
positions lor tiw*a§»*trikingly exemplifies these traits m the clerical cha- 
racter. fti order to render ttys part of the subject intelligible, it will 
be necessary to premise a ffcw explanations. ^ • 

A real cWposition for tithes is when an agreement is made between 
'the landlord and parson, with tfce consent of the ordinary and patron, 
that certain land shall be discharged from the payment df titnes, by 
reason of some land, or other recompense, given to the incumbent in 
lieu thereof. Such agreements were anciently very frequent./ till, by 
the 1 3th Elizabeth, it was provided that no composition for tithes should 
' be valid for a longer term than three lives, or twenty-one years. This 
tended greaitly to restrain compositions, and they are now rarely heard 
of, unless by authority of parliament. To establish the validity of these 
jfgreements previously entered into, it is necessary to produce the deed 
itself \ executed between the commencement of the reign of Richard 
the First and tljp restraining act of Elizabeth, or such evidence from 
whence, independent of mere usage, it may be inferred that the deed 
once existed. Now tins is often impossible. Time, as*Lord Ellen- 
borough once said, is a greedy devourcr of patents and parchments, jis 
c father things, and, probably, in the lapse of 240 years, the deed has 
been lost or destroyed, or other circumstances utterly preclude the pro- * 
duction of the necessary proof. Clergymen* however, have often been 
found greedy enough to avail themselves of this strange peculfarity in 
the law, and suddenly claim the tithes from land that had been exone- 
rated for centuries, and for which there could be «po doubt a composition 
had been once granted. This was done, not many years since, by some 
sinecure priests of the cathedi.il of Exeter. We well remember *tho 
case of Dr. Peplow Ward, the rector of Cottenham. This was a real 
composition traced so far back ag the middle of Jhe sixteenth century;* 
the parson claimed his tithes, and kept tho land too, given in lieu of 
them, because the unfortunate owner could mot produce the* deed of 
conveyance. * 

A recent instance of 'clerical* rapacity has been evinced jby the dean 
and chapter of Ely, and was brought before parliainenr *in tjic session • 
of 1831,+ by the owners of Lakcnheath-fen, a district of 5000 acres. 
The fen-owners claim exemption from tithe by prescription ; and the 
property has been purchased, made the subject of wills j fqpiiljr^setlje- 
ments, and contracts, as tithe-free land. But tho legal maxim is, that 
the elapse of no time bars the claim of the church, and the petitioners 
are bound to prove an uninterrupted exemption from the payment of 


* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. xxxvii. p. 531, 
+ CobbcU’s Register, October 29, 1831. 
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tithe for nearly 650 years* Th\j clean anil chapter ^of Ely, # who possess 
th^ rectory and vicarage of Lakeuheath, have availed thernsplves erf 
this difficulty, to revive their claim of tithe over the fen. Fjp/ninetcen 
years have the o^^ers of the fen-land been harassed byjireir spiritual 
oppressors; they have already upended £5000 in l*Ajg&tion,pnd more 
law is now threatened them ; the dean and chapter haying granted a 
concurrent leaser of the rectory to Mr. Evatn^, their solicitor and agent, 
who has renewed the persecution for the tithe of the fen. , 

A modus, or accustomed rate of payfiient for tithe, no more than a 
composition^ is never allowed to stand /ifter the clergyman wishes to 
terminate it, unless it can be proved to have existed prior t<f5Ll). 1189. 
Day after day rank moduses, as they are called, though they have 
continued from time out of mind, yet boar evidence of not having 
existed before the return of King Richard from the Holy Land, are set 
at naught. Why' our legal sages should have adopted this antiquated 
era for the bounds of legal memory, and to which, for the validity of 
a custom or prescription, it is necessary to trace an uninterrupted ob- 
servance, no one can divine, unless it arise from the obvious interest 
they have in involving every rule regarding the right ft of persons and 
property in the greatest possible obscurity and contradiction. The 
parsons, however, avail themselves of this dictum, and set aside every 
customary payment for tithe they do not like, which cannot be proved 
to have continued, without interruption, from the twelfth century. 
Hence no modus for hops, turkeys, or other thing introduced into 
England since that period* is valid. The keenness with which, on 
various occasions, the clergy have litigated these points is astonishing ; 
and their conduct, both as regards compositions, first fruits, and tithes 
in London, show’s the inherent rapacity of the order, and that there is 
no stratagem to which they will not resort, jn order to avoid payments 
to which they are justly liable, t or to fasten on the public some of their 
own dormant pretensions. They cannot., therefore, expect ahy indul- 
gence^ nor complain if^i similar measure of justice be dealt to them. 
One mode of retaliation would be to insist on the payment of first fruits 
and tenths , according to< the present value of benefices, whereby the 
condition of the inferior clergy would be improved out of tiie redundant 
incomes of ^he rich ecclesiastics. , 

* But quite lis equitable and a more effective blow' might be dealt 
the priesthood, by the roon insisting on their old common law right 
to one- third of the tithes of benefices. If the clergy will persist in 
re^jviqgj worm-out claims, why should the people suffer their own just 
rights to remain in abeyance? That the poor are entitled to one -third 
ofcthe tithes has been unanswerably proved by Ruggles and Eagle. 
No time hak elapsed to defeat the claims of the poor any more than the 
claims of tl% Church. There stawW their right, guaranteed to them 
by the old common law of the land, sanctioned by centuries of unin- 
terrupted usage, and never repealed by any statute of the realm. ‘ 
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VI. OIllGlN AHp DEFECTS OF THE CHURCH LITURGY. 

* • • # 

New regions are seldom genuine. Like new constitutions of go- 
vernment, thV^are imostly established by being incoipftrated with pre- 
existing ojJnions J cHAl institutions. Th ^observation will appear evident 
from an awertance to the # origin and history of the Church Liturgy, 
by which wjll be seen the successive gradations of Paganism, ropery, 
and Protestantism, through wjjicli it has emerged and been trans- 
muted. 

Dr. Middleton, an eloquent and learned divine of the Church of 
England, was the first to lead the way in this inquiry. In llis cele- 
brated letter from Ron^e, he exhibits, in a very perspicuous manner, the 
^gyeat conformity between Paganism and Popery, and proves that the 
religion of the present Romans is entirely derived from that of their 
heathen ancestors : — in the use of incense, holy water, tapers and 
lamps, in their worship; in the practice of pomps and processions, 
penance, pretended miracles, and pious frauds ; in the making of votive 
’ gifts and offerings, and erecting rural ►brines; m the orders of their 
priesthood, mm%, monks, and begging friars, and in the use of boys 
clothed in sacred habits, to attend the officiating priest : all of which 
lie has shown to have bean practised by the Pagans, and by Lie Papists, 
in imitation of them. But liore Dr. Middleton stopped in his compa- 
risifh, unaware, apparently, that in his zeal to depreciate a rival church, 
lie had furnished weapons of no ordinary temper, with which that to 
which lie belonged might.be assailed. • • 

This task has been executed in the well-known work of De Laune, 
in his Plea for the Nonconformists, where he has “exhibited learning 
and ability not inferior to Dr. Middleton. He sliWs that in the several 
particulars of kneeling at the Sacrament* the use of the surplice,, the 
sign of the cross, the rite wf confirmation, the use of sponsors in the 
baptism of infants, of a liturgy or form of prayer, and of altars, the 
observance of fasts and festivals,* the ceremony 9k' marriage, bowing at 
the namc # ftf Jesus, and towards the east, the authority of epWcopacy, 
■md the dedication of churches to saints ; the Lhurclfc of England sym- 
bolizes not with primitive Christianity, hut with the idolatrous forms of 
Popery. Such resemblance cedfces to be matter of surpiise, w T hen it is 
known, on the authority of Caldcrw ood, that the English sorviefc w r as pul 
together out of three Romish channels : viz! 1 . The breviary, out of 
which the common prayers arc taken; 2. The ritual, or book of rites, 
out of which the administration of the sacraments, bum?, matiSknoify, 
and the visitation of the sick, are taken; and, 3. The mass-bowk, out 
of which the consecration of the Lord’s supper, ^collects, epstlcs, aiul 
gospels arc taken. ^ # 

The Rubric, or Service-hook oT Henry VTII.’s time, w*as no. oth^r 
than the Romish liturgy, partly translated into English.' In the reign 
of “Edward VI. the whole was rendered into the vernacular tongue, but 
otherwise was little altered. This fact was distinctly avowed by the 
proclamation of the king and council made at the rebellion of soiwe en- 
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thusiasts in the West of England, who had been excited ^hereto by the 
priests; it is thus : u As for the service in the English tongue, it per- 
chance seems to you a new service, and, yet, indeed, it is otheir but 
the old, the sc]%ame words in English ; for nqthingjfr altered but to 
speak with knowledge that wlfch was spoken wifcMgnorance, only a 
few things taken out, so fond, that it hud been a shame to/have heard 
them iif English.”* Between that period £nd the reign of James I. it 
is true that some alterations were effected, but notwithstanding we find 
that mpnarch thus speaking of the safhe service. “ As for our neigh- 
bour Kirk of England, their service is, an evil said mass in English; 
they w^ut nothing of the mass, but the liftings .”+ It i^al lowed, that 
after this period there were some other alterations made in the service, 
but we find that Charles II. in his preface to the Common Prayor, an- 
nexed to the Act of Uniformity, thus expresses his opinion: “the’ 
main body and essentials of it (as well in the cbiefest materials as in 
the frame and order thereof) have still continued the same unto this 
day, notwithstanding all vain attempts and impetuous assaults made 
against it.” Now the obvious inference from these testimonies is, that 
the service of the Church of England, with little ^Iteration, is the 
same as that of the Church of Rome. But, to show more satisfactorily 
the resemblance between the two* churches, we, shall insert the following 
comparison from an ingenious and elaborate publication, entitled “ The 
Church Establishment founded in Error - 

“ The breviary and calendar of the Church of Rome divides the 
year iifyo fasts, vigils, feasts, and working days. The same division is 
adopted by the Church of England, with this exception, that there arc 
less of the former jp but of those that are •observed they stand in the 
sumo order, and are evidently borrowed from the calendar of the Roman 
Chjirch. Their feasts are divided into ippvoable and fixed; so arc 
ours’; and of thirty-six of th%jn the observance is the same in both 
churches. The fast-days of both are alike. In the Churclf of Rome 
the service itself is divided into matins and even songs ; so is ours ; 
theirs is appropriated to the particular feasts, fasts, vigils, -&c. ; so is 
ours; the substanyc of their service consists in collects, confessions, 
absolutions, psalms, epistles, gospels, prophets, apocrypha, litanies, an- 
thems, &c. *60^ does ours. In the Church of ftome, the people knee! 
& confer-sion or absolution, repeat after the priest the pater-noster, 
stand at gloria patri, stand up and repeat the apostle’s creed, kneel and 
repeat after tho minister, Lord, have mercy upon us; Christ have 
m^rcy^ipon ufi ; make responses at the saying of the litany, kneel at 
the alto when they partake of the eucharist, or Lord’s supper, kneel 
ahd ask mgrey and grqce aftef the rehearsal of the decalogue ; read tho 
psalms alternately with the priest, verse by verso ; sit at reading the 
lessons, sa^the psalms to the" accompaniment of music, bow to the 


• Acts and Mon. yol. il. p. 1180 ; quolfed by De Launc*. 
t Calderwood, Hist. Ch. of Scot. p. 2£>G :< quoted bv De Launc. 
$ London, E. Wilson, 1831. 
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east and at t£o name of Jesus. All # ti?is is done in the Church of 
.Rgmc, and so is it peiformed in the Church of England. The places 
of worSliip which the Church of England at present occupies, and the 
endowments it possesses, were built, consecrated, aqjl bestowed by the 
Papists, and as'tLey were dedicated by them to various saints, so tndjr 
continue derated by the Chuich of England. The Church <Jf Rome 
has its archbishops, bishops, 1 Means and chapters, prebends, archdeacons, 
and other graduated dignities ; so has the Church of England, which 
Stains also distinguishing habits* for each, as formerly practised .by the 
Roman Church. And the ordination services in both cnurchos so 
closely rc&mnle each other, that, with a few unimportant alterations, 
they are verbatim the ^ime. A parallel so singular and striking cannot 
fail to convince gvery unprejudiced mind, that one system has’ given rise 
lo the other.” — pp. 44-5. 

Havii\g gene through t|ie historical part of our inquiry, wo shall 
next come to a notice of the church service as now administered. 
Apart from the temporalities of the Church, we do not think there is 

• much to give offence in the established worship, notwithstanding its im- 
pure and idolatrops origin. Man* is said naturally to be prone to reli- 
gion, and were lie deprived of his present idols, it is not improbable 
lie might create others wjth more onerous pretensions. Those, how- 
ever, most attached to the national establishment, cannot deny there are 
dcJiwts in its ritual, which, if they could be quietly abscinded, would 
be a great improvement. The church has partaken, in some degree, of 
the improvements of the age. It has been argued out of intolerance 
towards every Christian sect. Some doctrines still retained, as part of 
•the Athanasian creed and Thirty-nine Articles, are viewed, we appro- 

* fiend, in the same light as special pleading and* other legal fictions, 
rather as curious relics of a*past age tha^ as dogmas of practical use 
and belief. In its rites anlj ceremonial* the services it exacts are of 
easy porfonmatico to every class. The enforcement of the sabbath is 
an unmixed good to the industrious orders, while *he hebdomadal incul- 
cation of luluture state of reward and punishment supports -wi^h hope 
or restrains with fear those who cannot appreciate the # claims of a more 
enlightened morality. Philosophers can hardly begrudge the devotion 
of one morning out of seven to *a parish church ; if their feelings are 
not interested in the iterations of the Liturgy, their souls «nay be? 
soothed by music and psalmody, and thus be enabled to range, with 
less disturbance, through the regions of science. 

Mere politicians, who usually look on the sanctions df religion .«$ 
more useful than credible, are little under its influence. The Toriqp were 
formerly a godly race of men, — they had fcligion^it the hearL but witlf 
the Whigs it never went beyond the lips. Speaking of these once 
notable factions, the late Mr. Fox •observes, “ While the \Thigs con- 
sidered all religion with a view to politics, the Tories, on the other fian3? 
referred all politics to religion. Thus the former, in their hatred to 
Popery, did not so much regard Jho superstition or even idolatry of that 
unpopular sect, as its tendency to establish arbitrary power in the sfcite ; 
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while the latter revered arbitAr? monarchy as a divino institution, and 
cherished passive obedience and uon-resistance«3s urticlcaof rdigio.us . 
STwith few exceptions, both parties are now agreed mfrcatuig 
religion as an epftine or ally of the state, a br^nc 1 o P » 
oivlf power, very useful for repressing disorder, or assisting that famous 
tax machine, a- mock representation, i» extracting money/out ot tlie 

^°TThe^ Church * appears inclined to cultivate a spirit of indifference anil 
quietism.— the most favourable coursif it could take for a lengthened 
duration. “It prosecutes no doctrine, controls, with a gentle hand, the 
passions of the multitude, gives full scope to the pleasures of the great, 
and is mostly prompt to throw the weight of its influence into the scale 
of government. So far is well and judicious. But there are some parts 
of the liturgy so staringly preposterous, and so inconsistent with genu- 
ine Protestantism, that wo think, if they are not shortly got rid of, they 
must, ere long, attract a dangerous share of popular attention. The 
reformation of henry VIII. from the first needed reforming, and, after 
an elapse of more than two centuries, the task cannot surely be deemed 


premature. • J 

The portion of the book of Common Prayer, to which we shall first 
call attention, is the Church Catechism . This includes the elements of 
Church of Englandism, and is of the utmost importanc e from being lirst 
impressed on the minds of the rising generation. To the had grammar 
and logic of this manual we do not attach much importance, though, 
entering as it does into early instruction, it ought to be unobjectionable 
on these points. But wlmt is more serious, is the impracticable, super- 
fluous and unintelligible matter it contains. * 

For example: — iivthe baptismal service, the godfather and god- 
mother renounce, in the name and behoof of the child, •• the devil and 
ali his works, the vain pomp *pid glory of the world, with all covetous 
desires of the same, and the carnal desires of tho llesli and this en- 
gagement the child solemnly promises to fulfil. But the utter impos- 
sibility of performance reduces tlie whole to an unmeaning ceremony : 
sponsors oiler up their pledges without consideration, and christenings 
next to marriages are scenes of tlpj greatest levity and indecorum. 

That pa!t where tho child engages (jo make“ no graven image, nor 
•Mic likepess ot any thing that is in heaven above, or in the earth be- 
neath, or in the water under the earth,” is superfluous, inapplicable, and 
liable to he misunderstood. Though the golden calf was never more 
yorslppped than at present, it is the most romote possible from a reli- 
gious worship. Tlie injunction was delivered to the Jew r s when they 
Were surrounded by nations* of idolators ; but the nearest idolatry is 
distant from England* at least a thousand leagues, and children ran find 
no type ofjit in this country, except in the productions of the artist, to 
Winch they may mistakenly think it applies. 

In another place occurs the phrase “ all the cioct people of God,” wd ich 
savours strongly of that Calvinism against which Lord Chatham di tec ted 


* History of James II. 
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his anatliem^ and wliich we verily bclifvl, next to the anarchical princi- 
. pjes of the French yevglutiorists, is the most anti-social doctrine ever pro- 
pagated. Unless religion aids the cause of virtue, it is, comparatively, 
valueless ; but the jjoetrine of election divests the^ijhristian faith of 
every moral obligation. Of what imptrtance can an individual's con- 
duct be, ifk his salvation depends solely on tho fiat of a foregone conclu- 
sion. In mo words of Joflrx Wksi.fv, who has stated the <m se with 
equal force? and trntli, the sum of all is this : “ one in twenty ^suppose) 
Vf mankind are elected; ninotedh in twenty are reprobated ! The elect 
shall bo savcd|(h/o what they will: tho reprobate shall be # damned, do 
what thfy can."* Affirm tilf doomsday* that there can he no f election 
without faith, and faith without works, this is the essence of Cal- 
vinism ; for which, diabolism would he a better name ; and in the worst 
*&nd bloodiest idolatry that ever defiled the earth, there is x^hing so 
horrid, so monstrous, so impious. 

Transuhstantiation, or tho real presence, was the great test of popery 
dt the time of the Reformation. If a man, like Mr, O’Connell, for 
example, were to affirm his belief that th° body a id blood of Christ are 
actually taken ^nd swallowed, at* the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
he was hurried off to the stake, without pity or remorse. Yet, for the 
life of us, wo cannot attach any other than a real and corporeal inter- 
pr« tation to the following interrogatories in the Catechism : — 

Question . — What is the inward part or thing signified ? 

Answer . — The body and blood of Cliri^, which are verily and indeed taken 
awl received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper. m 

Question. — What are the benefits whereof we ate partakers thereby > 

Answer.- -Tho strengthening and refreshing of our souls by the Hbdy and 
. blood of Chris!, as our bodies Are by the bread and wine. * 

If this is not transubstan tuition we do not know how it can be other- 
'll ise expressed. But it !nay be urged, that our apprehensions "are 
wholly groundless, and no h arm is done*, that the catechism is intended 
only for the instruction of children ; that it is mere words learnt by 
rote, like the Isold’s Prayer, thfc Apostles’ Cre^d, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, at an age when tho understanding is so little unfirided that 
no ideas are attached to them. Granted : but if ^hoaformula is to bo so 
construed, wo third? iW had better consigned to tho exclusive use 
of the dame shools, and the public saved the expense o£ maintaining so 
many well-fed clergymen, chiefly employed in impressing anff confirm- 
ing it on the minds of our juvenile population. 

Another morceau from the mass-book is retained injhe Visitatioji 
of the Sick ; in which the Protestant priest actually grants absolutlbu 
of sin with as much sang froid and authority as Leo. X. The sick p^*- 
son is directed to make a confession of his sins, if he feel hi® conscience 
troubled in any weighty flatter ; the piiest then tenders a c$rte blanche 
in manner and form following ; — 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to his church to absolve all sin- 

* Dr. Southey’s Life of Wesley, vol. i. p. 371 . 
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nets who truly repent and believcfdrfhim, of his^reat m*ercy forgive thee thine 
offences ; and by his authority, committed to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins 
in the name of the Father, and of the Sou, aud of the Hbly Qho8t.r~Amenf • * 

In the MornM Service is a form of absolutiqp ; but the terms in 
which it is given~are less explicit ; and the priest only declares a re- 
mission »f sins to those who truly repept. Considering tlm era when 
the Common Prayer was framed, it is nof surprising it retains some 
remnants of the superstition out of which it was fabricated. * For aught 
we know, the power of granting absfilution may have scriptural a u * 
thority ; at*all events it must often prove salutary, afforifcng console tioi 
at a moment when human nafure most needs support, and compensating 
for any Tears and anxieties which may have beefi felt during past life, 
by the certain hope held out of future forgiveness and beatitude. 

The nrale of filling a Church of England priest with the Holy Ghost, 
and endmving him with the invaluable elixir to forgive sirs, and keep 
out of hell, or let drop into it whom he pleases, is not less extraordi- 
nary than the gift itself. It must be premised that no person can lie 
admitted to any benefice unless ho has been first ordained a priest ; and 
then, in the language of the law, he w termed a clerk in orders. The 
mode of such ordination is thus described in the Liturgy. 

• 

“ The bishop, with the priest present, shall lay \heir hands severally upon 
every one that reeeiveth the order of priesthood ; the receivers humbly kneeling 

* upon their knees, and the bishop saying, ° 

" Kective the Holy Ghost, lor theooflice and work of a priest in the church 
of God,«aow committed unto tjicc by the imposition of our hands.— Whose sins 
thou dost forgive, they are forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost retain , then are 
retained . 

• • 

Truty this is marvelleuS in our eyes The bare idea of any one who 
can swallow three bottles of wine, and leap a five-barred gate, beino- 
filled with the Holy Ghost, ma\es the gorge^rise. But then tl^c necro° 
mancy of this wonderful infusion. The bishop, only imposing^ is rig lit 
reverend hands, saying, “ Receive tltfj Holy Ghost/' and instantly, 
with the ^suddenness of the electric fluid, the Holy Ghost parses from 
the fingers of the bishop iwto the inside of— perhaps, a Cloghe^ a Phil- 
potts, a Hay, a BlaSow, or a Daniel^ • 

Talk of nfiracles having ceased,— thay arc performing daily. Talk 
of, popery, of indulgences, and absolutions. Talk of the poor, naked, 
godless, unenlightened Indian, who wanders on the banks of the Niger 
or the Orinoque. Talk of the Chinese, who cuts his deity with scissors, 
or^rnoulds him* in paste. Talk of the wretched Hindoo, who immolates 
•his victim to Juggernaut; or of the wild Tartar, who worships the 
invisible Lama. Talk of all or<any of these, or go to what age or coun- 
try we may, for examples of supernatural pretension, can we find any to 
match this ]$rt of the rites of the^hurch of England ? 

fffu fehall now leave to the Reader’s further consideration the subject 
of the church ritual. It is only a work of men's hands, and cannot, ftf 

• course, claim the same infallibility as th$ Holy Scriptures. An order 
in council is any time sufficient authority for introducing alterations in 
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the Liturgy ; and, ev6n witlyn our own*tlfee, it lias been subjected both 

• to curtailment' and additions. George IV., it will long be remembered, 
ordered the name of Queen Caroline td be struck out, as a person un- 

* worthy of the prayers of the people. Lord Sidmouth,Jwho now forms a 
fragment of the deadweight, during hjs secretaryship, directed foujp 
prayers to bn interpolated, and $ey form a regular portion of th^ church 
service. Im the few observations we have ventured to put forward, our 
, purpose has been only to advert to such parts as seemed most startling 
to vulgar Apprehension ; and in doing this, we trust, nothing irreverent 
has escaped us, “or in derogation of the general utility of tllte BSok of 
Common Prayer . With all Its imperfections we greatly prefer the 

established cereroonial|to the random out-pourings of the conventicle ; 
and think the measured solemnities deliberately framed for the various 
% occasions of life* preferable to those wild exhortation? which have no 
standard but the intellect of the preacher, his thirst of gain or popularity, 
or the passions and fatuity of his hearers. 

• 

• VIT. NUMBER, WEALTH, MORAL AND r DlTCA'l iONAt EFFICIENCY 

OF PROTESTANT DISSENTERS. 

The Roman slaves were never numbered lest they should discover 
their power and importance. A similar policy appears to have been 
observed towards the dissenters. Although we have had three censuses 
of tfio people within the last thirty years^ in the taking of which various 
inquiries were made into the numbers employed in different trades and 
occupations; no inquiry was made into the* number of the different 
jelurious sects. Were the legislature, in this case, apprehensive that 
t they might be called upon, agreeably to the dogni^ of* Dr. Paley on the 
policy of patronizing the most popular faith, to commence another reli- 
gious reformation, by altering the present disposition of ecclesiastical 
endcAvmeifls ? Whatever may have been tile motive, the fact is as stated 
— tlmt no public inquiry" has ever been instituted into the relative 
number of Separatists and Episcopalians. # 

In the •session of 1829, returns were ordered by the II#use of 
Commons of the number of churches and chapels of file establishment, 
and of the number of places of woifchip not of the establishment.* 
With the exception of Lancaster, no returns have yet-keen published^ 
from any other county. The only public document which thrdWs light 
on the question, is a parliamentary paper, ordered to be printed 
May 29th, 1812, and re-printed by the Lords in 1818. T|jis document 
comprises only the results of returns from parishes containing a popula* 
tion of 1000 persons and upwards. In 1 # 881 parishes of this doscrip^ 
tion, containing a population of 4,937,789, there*werc 2^J33»churchos 
and chapels belonging to the established «hurch ; the number gof persons 
they would contain 1,856,108 : in the same number of parishes ■ihw ?j t 
were 3,438 dissenting places of worship. From this it might be in- 

* Votes of the llouse'of Commons, June 19, 1829. 
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furred the number of disserfiews considerably creeds the number of 
conformists. No doubt many small parishes not included* in the return 
would have a church and not a dissenting chapel. *On the other hand, 
the manufacturing population consists chiefly of .dissenters ; and it is to 
|>e observed, tli& dissenting jjhapels are generally more crowded and 
afford greater seat-room in the same space than the churches of the 
establishment. A dissenting minister cannot subsist without a large 
audience, but the income of a Church of England priest is secure, if he 
have no aucKencp at all, nor even a church to preach in. The struc- 
ture, *tpo,* of churches— the system of proprietary pews— generally 
empty and locked up to guard against Intrusion — the vast space taken 
up by c the mayor’s pew, the churchwardens* jiew, and other parish 
officials, leaves ‘little accommodation for the poor, and they have no 
alternative but to be crammed up— often standing in aisles, or driven te. 
what are called free-seats , where they can neither hear, nor see — or 
resort to a dissenting chapel. 

* In the absence of more complete official returns, the Dissenters them • 
selves have attempted to solve this important question in public statistics. 
The supplement to the Congregational Magazine for December, 1829, 
comprises the results of very elaborate inquiries into Che number of the 
places of ^worship of different religious persuasions. There arc some inac- 
curacies in this statement which we cannot teconcile ; but the data it 
affords, aided by information from other sources, will enable us to ipako 
out a tolerable exposition of the relative numbers, and the religious and 
educational efficiency of the several classes of religionists. 

Thff great religious denominations of the day are those of the Esta- 
blished Church, the Roman Catholics, aqcl the Protestant Dissenters* 
The number of churches and chapels of the Establishment is 1 1 ,G00 ; ' 
of Roman Catholics,* 388 :f of Protestant Dissenters, 7,634. Sup- 
posing the number of attendants at each fdacc of worship is the same, 
the following will be the resuE:-— « 

“ e C hunches, fyc. Attendants . 

Established Church 11,600 x 300 ~ 3,480,000 

Roman Catholics,.* 388 x 300 rz 116,400 

Protestant dissenters •••• 7,634 X 300 zz 2,290,200 


* Church Establishment founded in Error, p.86. This estimate, we apprehend, 
has been founded on erroneous data. In many parishes there is no church at 
all, though the tithe in these parishes is collected with us much rigour as in the 
trst. <n tho%ie county of Kent there are thirteen parishes which have no 
churches, and forty-four parishes, each having less than ]00 inhabitants, none 
f|f wlu/tn hardly ever see the fac« of a parson, and yet who have tithes exacted 
from them*lo tjie lastblhde of grass. It is obligatory both on bishops and in- 
cumbents that parsonage houses should not fall ifrto decay, yet it is a fact that 
there are 3obo churches and parochial chapels to which neither house nor glebe 
Attached. With the immense revenues of the established church it must be 
sickening and disgusting to her best friends, to think how her interests have 
been neglected by those who have been wallowing in her wealth. 
t Catholic Laity's Directory. 
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It. appears from this tliatf in point df * number , the advantage is on 
'.the s^dfp of the national establishment. But from what has been pre- 
viously observed, $ irtby be presumed that this is a partial mode of 
stating the question. f 1 1 is probable the Church of^.IJngland ’ has the 
greatest number of ministers and places if religious worship ; we doubly 
however, ite numerical superiority ; aj all events, the efficiency of an 
army is not to be estimated by its skeleton regiments, jor overf by its 
numerical strength, but by the skill, energy, and devotedness which 
Animate its soldiery. In these'points the Dissenters may claim pre- 
eminence, as appears from a comparison of missionary and Educational 
exertions.* * 

During the year 1&28-9, the Church of England party raised, for 
missionary purposes, asunder: — 

£ s. d. 

Society fd!* Promoting Christian Knowledge — Fo- 


reign Objects * 9,208 9 5 

*Society for Propagating the Gbspel 6,239 10 5 

Church Missionary Society •••52,080 19 1 


£67,528 18 11 

• 

• ■ 

Tho Protestant Dissenters alone, during the same period, contributed 


th* following sums : — 

£ s. M d. 

Wesleyan Missionary Society • 41,846 1^ 10 

London M issiorwry Society 37,207 0 6 

\ Particular Baptist Ditto * 9,305 10 2 

General Baptist Ditto •• .V. 1,651 1 6 


— i i * 

£90,010 5 0 

Thus it appeal's, that although the numerical strength of the Church 
of EnglavyjKsts exceeds that of the Protestant Dissenters, they»do not 
contribute so much by £22,481 per annum* towards the cause of 
ctangeli/iug the world, a$ the non-conformists. t 

Por tho mental improvement of their countrymon, -ihe Protestant 
Dissenters are not less strenuous in their exertions ; and on th# subject* 
of education, notwithstanding the superior advantages of the Establish- 
ment party, they likewise bear the palm. 

* Children . 


The National School Society educates 704,730 

The Sunday School Society educates »•*»•••••* 7^0,717* 


In exhibiting the exertions of the f wo £*eat parties of Conformists and 
Dissenters, we have taken no notice of what is done by the'Catlftttee* 


* Chunh Establishment founded in Error, j> 92. 
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which cannot be inconsidefaMe ; if, therefore,* we add the amount 
of their efforts to our previous calculation, we shall find that the classes 
of religionists without public endowments, not enly*possess the ^BAfost 
share of Christian zeal, but of moral and educational energy. 

• With so many things to be proud of, it is not su?prising the Dissenters 
have begun to manifest symptoms of ^dissatisfaction with the ^ favour 
shown? to the national establishment. Hitherto they have Submitted to 
this inequality in an exemplary manner, and steadily refrained from any 
things like political agitation. Some^fty years ago, it is true, their 
ministers Were said to be ** men of close ambition , and the way in 
which r this imputation was fnet deserves to be recorded. J fr was occa- 
sioned by the introduction of a bill, in 1772, t$ relieve dissenters from 
the hardship of subscribing to the thirty-nine articles . The bill passed 
the House of Commons, but was lost in the House 'of Lords by the 
weight and influence of the episcopal bench, particularly Dr. Drum- 
mond, Archbishop of York, who strongly inveighed against dissenters. 
Pitt, the eloquent Earl of Chatham,, in reply to the archbishop, said, 

“ whoever brought a charge against dissenters without proof, defamed.” 
After a pause, he felt the workings of a generous and indignant enthu- 
siasm, and thus proceeded : “ The dissenting ministers are represented 
as men ofr-efose ambition — they are so, my lords ; and their ambition 
is to keep close to the college of fishermen) not of Cardinals ; and to 
the doctrine of inspired apostles, not to the decrees of interested 
bishops. They contend for a, spiritual creed and spiritual worship. 
We If^ve a Calvinistic crqed, a Popish liturgy, and an Arminian clergy. 
The reformation has laid open the Scriptures to all ; let not the bishops 
shut them again.* Laws, in support of ecclesiastical power, are plead- 
ed, which it would bJk> ck humanity to execute. It is said, that religions 
sects have done great mischief, when they are not kept under restraint ; 
buf history affords no proof that sects have ever been mischievous, but 
when they were oppressed by*the ruling etthreh,” * 

The chief oppression of which dissenters have* to complain is the in- 
justice of having to pay tithe and church-rates. Building their own 
chapels and maintaining their own ministers ; supporting their own col- 
leges to the number of twenty ; educating upwards of 700,000 children 
in their Stmday-schools ; and expend jug nearly £1.7 0,000 in diffusing 
• their religious' tenets — impose on them duties and sacrifices sufficiently 
onerous, without being compelled to aid in the support of the Episcopal 
establishment. It is apparent, therefore, if land-owners, farmers, and 
^olitieians were to be silent on ecclesiastical grievances, they would not 
be much longer tolerated by the vast body of separatists — who in Eng- 
land probably equal, and certainly in the United Kingdom greasy ex- 
ceed, in “number the members of the national communion. The dis- 
senters lrafce already begun to found the tocsin of discontent, and several 
$Sp&s, extensively circulated, sufficiently indicate the spirit working 
within them. We subjoin, one of these documents. 
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'.TffE^t Reasons* wiy Dissenters should not be compelled to pay 
i Church Rates a nd*Tithes, or in any way to support the Church 
of England. 

1. Because^ is a flagrant viotytidb of equity, to compel people to pa&for in- 

struction), which they, in conscience, cannot receive. 

2. Becau*; it is a denial of our Saviour’s interpretation of the law : “ A 11 things 

whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so^to th'em; for 
this is {he law and the propheft,” — Matt. vfi. 12. 4 

3. Because no passage X the Bible sanctions compulsion in supporting religion. 

4. Because Christianity is slandered by its professors using compulsion for its 
• # support. * 

5. Because compulsory payments were not known in the purest ages of Christ- 

ianity. 

<i! Because the Constitution of the Church of England, with the peculiar names, 

• titles, and offices of its clergy, has no foundation in the Holy Scriptures. 

7. Because no writer in defence of the Church of England, has ever dared to 

rest its claims upon the declarations of the Holy scriptures. 0 

8. Because the Church of 'England is a. fearful system of traffic in the souls of 

men.— Rev. xviii. 13.* 

1). Because the Church of England gives the chief occasion to infidels to slander 
Christianity as a system of mere Priestcraft,—^ fi dels of this class a# found 
in every parish. 

*0. Relinquishing unscriptural daiws would remove a foul Slot from the Church 
• of England. *• 

11. Because Dissenters bear aW the expenses pf their own Colleges, Chapels, 

Ministers, and Schools. « • * 

12. Because Dissenters in the United Kingdom far exceed in number tyose 

who attend up church. * 

13. Because ‘religion flourishes most in the United Spates of America, Vithout 

tithes or church rates, but supported by voluntary con&butions. 

14. Because religion is known to flourish most at those places in thfe Church of 

England, in which all their expenses are met by voluntaiy contributions. • 

15. Because the system of compulsion leads the clergy grievously to oppress 

each other. 


* St. James's Chronicle , of Nov. 20 to 23, 183b# contains the following* articled 
f “ Property for Sale,” advertised and specified in nu&bers from l%o 79: — 

20 “ Advowsons,” income from £300 to £‘2000 per annum. * 

14 “ Next Presentations, income from £150 to £700 per annum. ^ 

45 Other “ Livings,” for sale or exchange, including “ a sinecure of tuo 
r~ parishes in Ireland,” for wh^ch “ a dispensation 1ms been gi anted,” 
79 and two Livings, one of £700, the other of £1000 per annum! ! 

Compare this with the Oath on (Simony. 
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16. Because tbe curates of the church lire worse paid than tmyclf.ss of educated 

men ; and the majority of them far iess than journeymen mechanic^ . 

17 . Because tbe working clergy would be incomparably better supported by 

• free contributions. ' 

18. Because Christianity, left to its own resources, would become universal, 
as ta the fir$t ages. 

19. Because no priesthood, in any age or nation, has received limes to the 

extent of our clergy. 

20. Because the tithes of the ^Israelites w^re not for the clergy, but for the 

whole tribe of Levi, about a tenth of the populate n, who were hot allowed 
to possess a single acre of freehold land; ana these were the judges, 
magistrates, lawyers, physicians, and instructors of tliq nation. 

A desirable fact to ascertain is, the relative strength of religious 
sects in the several counties of England. Official returns, as before 
stated, have been received for the county of Lancaster, (Pari. Paper, 
No. 664, Sess. 1830,) but for no other county. From these returns it 
appears the number of parish churches in Lancashire, is 65, parochial 
chapels 15J, chapels of ease 59: total number of churches and chapels 
of the establishment, 281. The total number of dissenting places of 
worship is 590, and of sectarians 255,411. So that one-fourth of the 
population of Lancashire are open and professiug nou-conforiuists. 

We shall conclude with stating the results of the inquiries of the 
Disseflters on this subject. They have exhibited a statement of the 
number of church livings and the number of chapels or congregations 
in each county in England. Their statement, we apprehend, is nut 
far from the truth; it is certainly not exaggerated, as will appear from 
comparing tlje results of their inquiries <with the official returns for 
Lancashire. It does not contain the Unitarian chapels in England and 
W^Jes; this sect has ^1 69 chapels; they are a numerous and increasing 
body; in Lancashire alone there are £8 congregations of that persuasion, 
with 5^099 members. ( - 4 

In the next chapter, on the Church of Ireland, we shall endeavour 
to ascertain the proportion of Conformists an(J. Separatists in the United 
„ Kingdom 
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VIII. WHO WOULD BE BENEFITED BY Ar* REFORM OF TJTE 
CIIUIICII ? 

9 A reform of t ( hcf Church, lik$ most other reforms, would permanently 
benefit (he many, and only temporarily injure the few. The lawn- 
sleeves/- the shovel -hats, silk-aprons, and monopolizing .incumbents 
would bo the chief sufferers ; while the condition of the most numerous 
and useful order of the clergy would be improved. Such odious abuser 
as non-residence and pluralities would be abolished, and the shameful 
injustice of one man doing the duty and another ^receiving the reward 
would be no longer tolerated.. Every district, or parish, requiring the 
services of an officiating clergyman would be provided w T ith one to whom 
the degrading epithet of “ poor citrate” or “ poor parson” could neves 
he justly applied. By mitigating the penury of the working clergy, their 
respectability and influence would be augmented, and every neighbour- 
hood enjoy the advantages which are know n to result from the perma- 
nent abode of at least one educated, intelligent, and exemplary indi\i- 
dual. The clergy alike profess to be engaged solely in the work of 
religious instruction, and no class can boast superior piety or attainments 
by w hich t£ lay claim to superior rew ard. Why then should there 
exist such disparity in income? Why should the rector enjoy his 
.£2000 per annum, the vicar receive but £400, and the curate only 
£80 or £100? 6 

Thc.:cqualizing of the value of sees would remove the abuse of trans- 
lations" and thereby effect*^ great improvement in the bench of bishops. 
It is only a few lucky individuals who obtain the rich prizes of Canter- 
bury, Winchester, London, Ely, and Durham, that are benefited by 
the unequal revenues of the bishoprics. Many prelates have barely 
indbmc enough to support the 'dignity of their statiohs; yet they share, 
in common with the rest, the public odium attached to their class from 
the inordinate wealth qf their more fortunate brethren. It is this in- 
equality, and the desire consequently excited to move to the wealthier 
endowments that gives t^lhe bishops their political avim> f s , and renders 
them the most selT-seeking men in the country. Without translations 
they would <be as independent in their conduct as the judges are said 
he ; but with the help of them government has, generally, the power 
to render them subservient to its purposes. 

The exercise of legislative functions by the bishops has become ex- 
tremely unpopular since their mischievous vote on the Reform Bill. 
The House of Lords has always been to them the great scene of jobbing, 
intrigue, and ambition. On, no occasion have they done themselves 
credit thc*e; they appear, indeed, totally void of legislative aptitude, 
and never, &y one act, have they rendered substantial service to the 
'or done honour to themselves and the Church. Whether as 
magistrates or legislators, clergymen are inherently disqualified for the 
discharge of secular duties. It is not so much in their character of 
churchmen as of laymem that they have become so universally disliked ; 
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and wo verity believe, # had fhey been eligible to seats in the lower house 
ajv4ii*y are to the uppar, the additional opportunity thereby afforded to 
render themselves odious, would have hastened the downfal of the 
establishment. • . 

Besides the deprival of their legislative functions, a substantial in*- 
provement in the prelacy would consist in the abolition of their patro- 
nage. As*it is, a rigid discharge of their duties is often incompatible 
with thei£ interests, or at least their feelings. Their proper functions 
Urc the superintendence of the subaltern clergy of their dioceses ; but 
many of these clergy have been promoted, by themselves to their bene- 
fices; they are their ^ery good friends, and not a few their own flesh 
and blood. How, in such cases, can it be expected they will be strict 
in the enforcement of pastoral duties ; that they will not be indulgent 
m the granting of licenses for non-residence, and dispensations for 
pluralities; hr that, they.' wil l insist on the payment of suitable stipends 

the curates. A bishop, like a pope, ought to have no relations , 
and thus escape, as Benedict II. remarked of the successors of St. 
Peter, the opprobrium of perverting the patronage of the church to the 
aggrandizement gf his family. Uhder the existing system tho chopping, 
exchanging, bargaining, and moving about, that ensue in a diocese 
on a translation or consecration, are a disgrace to the dhurcli, and 
render the discharge of episcopal duties more like a game on the chess- 
board, in which the rooks , knights, and other prime pieces, represent 
the “ kit and kiu” of the new diocesnif. 

The unequal extent of benefices has been urged in favour of ecclesias- 
tical reform. In most cases, the extent of the livings is made to answer 
Antiquated boundaries of parishes, by which, sometlme^fivc or six churches 
are to he seen within a mile of each other, in a thinly populated country, 
while, again, parishes of funtn eight or t^n miles in length afford hut 
the accocumodation of one # church to large population. Tims the 
distribution of the churches and livings bears no proportion either to the 
inhabitants or the acres, as will appear from thePfollowdng list: — ' 


• 

Inhabitant*. 

Sq. Miles. 

Livings. 

Av. I nh. 9 Av. 

Miles. 

England and Wales 

12,912,106 

and 

8£54 

.. *10,874 . 

. 1.187 and 

5.38 

Bedfordshire 

70,213 

and 

463 

11?. 

. 610 and 

4.09 

Durham 

• 207, 07 ^ 

and 

1,010 

91 . 

. 2.282 and 

11.42 

Lincolnshire 

283,008 

and 

2,748 

.. 59b . 

* 473 and 

4.59 

Northumberland 

195,965 

and 

1,850 

97 . 

. 2.020 %nd 

19.07 

London uud Middlesex 

2,370,225 

and 

282 

250 . 

. 9.490 and 

1.12 

Lancashire 

1,052,859 

and 

1,831 

287 . 

. 3.665 and 

6 38 

Huntingdon 

48,771 

and 

370 

74 . 

. t 659 uyd 

5.00 

Rutland 

18,487 

and 

149 

.. 40 . 

. 462 and 


Norfolk 

314,308 

and 

1,710 

683 . 

. 504 afid 

2.50 


Anomalous au3 disproportionate as are thests numbers,* the above 
remark is still more strikingly dispjayed* by reference to individual cases; 
thus the livings of — 


• Easton Nest on Northamptonshire routaii 137 inhabitants. 

Eaton -sacon Bedfordshire 2,039 ditto. 

Krcles Lancashire 23,33! ditto. 

Kcdesfield Yoikshire 7,163 ditto. 
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Edburton Sussex * * conUins 02 inhabitants 

Edgcot Northamptonshire ' 07 ditto. 

Egmore Norfolk — — / W d^tto. 

44 Thus we see.” as observed by the author fronj whom the preceding; 
statement is copied, 44 that the (State provides the same extent of accom- 
modation for 47 as for 23,331 persons, to that as far as secular autho- 
rity is 'concerned for the religious instruction of the people, a large 
proportion of them are wholly unprovided for; while, on another portion, 
its goodness is showered to redundancy. And should the former clast 
think it necessary to have a second church in the same parish, they 
can have no clergyman to* perform the service^ therein without an 
increase of their ecclesiastical burdens, notwithstanding they may already 
raise £3,000 per annum, for the purpose of an adequate supply of 
religious instruction. That income is the freehold of the rector, an6 
any other instruction than what he can afford in a church not large 
enough to contain one-tenth part of the inhabitants, at a distance of 
five or six miles from many of their homes, must be paid for by 'a 
separatoimpo&ition.” — Church Establishment founded in Error , p. 70. 

Having adverted to the benefits the church would derive from 'eccle- 
siastical reform, let us next advert to those it w r ould confer on the com- 
munity. « 

In the first place the abolition of non-rcsidencc, of pluralities, of 
sinecure offices in cathedrals, and the reduction of extravagant incomes, 
and the substitution, in lieu of these abuses, an uniform and graduated 
rate of payment to the different order of ecclesiastics, proportioned to 
rank and duty, would not only effect a vast improvement in church dis- 
cipline, hut a saving of at least seven millions per annum of public 1 
income. Away then jvould go the tithe, — the most unjust' and impo- 
litic impost the ingenuity of rulers ever demised for tormenting God’s 
creatures, and crippling national resources. Of course wtj. do not 
mean the tithe would be simply repealed ; that would be merely 
throwing so much additional rent into, the pockets of the land -owners 
without benefiting the farmer or general consumer of his produce. The 
tithe is a tax, and form* parfc^of the public income levied for public 
puiposes. Its simple removal, without purchase or commutation, w’ould 
only yield sb much increase of revenue <to be lavished on opera dancers 
and Paganinis ;**or dissipated in gaming-houses, in concerts, coteries, 
and grand dinners; or wasted at Paris, Florence, and Naples, and 
w’hich had better continue to be spent, as much of it now is, by sinecure 
$Jlk-aprons aifl non-resident pluralists, at Bath, Cheltenham, and Ton- 
bridge. The measure contemplated by the people is the sale of the 
tithe outright to the ^ landowners, or its commutation by a land-tax. 
This would* be a real reform ; the other is only delusion. 

With su<gi a resource as church property wduld yield, all the rabble of 
taSWnight be repealed which now weigh down to annihilation the springs 
and soureps of industry, and oppress, a mans “ house, even his heri- 
tage.” The farmers and working agriculturists would share in the 
geneiyl benefit, not only by an increase of profits and wages and the 
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mitigation of public burthens, but also uy the extinction of an inquisi- 
, .toi;toi*i«ipost, whosejMessure augments with every increase in industry, 
skill, and capital. For the tithe is not, as it has been alleged, a rent- 
charge imposed on th^land, it is a virtual income-tax levied on stock 
and industry. A rent-charge is paid by Reason of the fand, but tithes 
are not, but by reason of the* stock and labour of the occupier. If 
there be no Annual increase* no profit made, or crop planted, ifo tithe 
can be demanded ; but for non-payment of a rent-charge, he on whom 
it is settled, may enter upon an(f possess the land ; whereas, he that 
claims tithe can only avail him^plf of the produce. 

Nothing can more f^pintedly illustrate the stagnating influence* of our 
aristocratic institutions on the mind and energies of the community than 
the continuance # of the tithe-tax so long after its impolicy and injustice 
fiave been demonstrated. Even Mr. Pitt, who, throughout his political 
life was the Have of a paltry ambition for place, and the tool of* a des- 
picable faction, meditated its removal. It has been denounced by 
Bishop Watson, by Dr. Paloy, by Burke, by Malthug, and every wnts* 
• and statesman with the least pretensions to intelligence and patriotism 
Jt. is supported frj the example of no country in Europe. Though Eng- 
land swarms with separatists, and can hardly be said to have a national 
religion, yet, for the maintenance of one handful of spirituals* the whole 
nation is insulted & nd the operations of rural industry fettered and 
imjHxled. 

Our neighbours, the Scotch, have long since wiped out this abominable 
stain. Among them tithe is a valued and commuted rate of pajflnent, 
forming a trifling and invariable impost, to the extent of which, alone, 
\lm landlord can over be made liable to the church. *This reform they 
commenced about the time they got rid of prelacy and cathedrals, in 
the days of John Knox. JVVilh Eds superiority Scotland would be tfye 
land to li*e in, were it not fyr her rag-mgney, her myriads of legalists 
and placemen, her host of servile writers, the barrenness of her moors 
and mountains, and the griping keenness of her population. “ Strange 
as it. may •seem,” says lord Brougham, in one of his eloquent ha- 
rangues, *‘ # and to many who hear me iacrediMe, fre^n one end of the 
kingdom to the other, a traveller will see no such thing as a bishop — 
not such a thing is to be found 4rom the Tweed to John o’Grroats : not 
a mitre, no nor so much as a minor canon, or even a rural dean — and 1 
in all the land not a single curate — so entirely rude and barbarous are 
they in Scotland — in such utter darkness do they sit that they support 
no cathedrals, maintain no plural ists, suffer no non-resideifce ; nay, th% 
poor benighted creatures are ignorant even of tithes ! Not a sheaf, or 
a lamb, or a pig, or the value of a plough-penny* do the hopeless mor* 
tals render from year's end to year’s end ! Piteous as their lot is, what 
makes it infinitely more touching «is to 'witness the return <ff good for 
evil, in the demeanour of this wretched race. Under all this tffl&el 
neglect of their spiritual concerns* they are actually the most loyal, 
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contented, moral, and religious people any Vhere„ pcrhapO. to ho found 

in the world/’* , 

Bishop Watson, said ** a reformer, of Luther s temper ana wuenis, 
would, in five y^ys, persuade the people to compo 1 parliament, to abolish 
tithes, to extinguish pluralities, to enforce residence, to confine episco- 
pacy tef the overseeing of dioceses, to r expunge the Athanasian creed 
from (Sir Liturgy, to free dissenters from Test- Acts, and {he ministers 
of the establishment from subscription to human articles of faith.” — 
Letter to fhe Duke of Grafton . 

Mr. Burke said, he u wished ministers to preach the gospel with ease, 
but their possessions to be such that the pastor ^vould not have the in- 
auspicious appearance of a tax-gatherer .” — His Works , vol. x. p. 14G. 

The progress of public reform is at a snail’s pace, end so numerous 
and strong are the holds of abuse, that many pitched battles have to 
be fought before a single inch can be gained from the waste of corrup- 
tion. But the interests identified with a reform of the church are .so 
many, important, and self-evident, that we feel certain it is a measure 
that cannot be much longer averted. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
we are sure, may save himself the trouble of putting « forward his cun- 
ningly-devised scheme for a comjjosition for tithes, for a limited period, 
at a fixed fate of payment. The country wiL 1 never sanction any plan 
tending to give permanency to an odious impost which, to our great 
opprobrium, has long been suffered to survive the natural term of its 
existence. The worthy primati seems to feel that the foundations of 
MothV Church are giving way, and he, doubtless, deems it good fore- 
sight in himself and brethren to lay hold of something certain for at 
least the next tw%nty years, the probable* term of their earthly pilgri- 
mage. Byt he maytfely upon it the owners and occupiers of land, in 
England, will not he so easily overcome cby ecclesiastical artifice as 
some of them have been in Ireland : a man must be tot ally vega rdlcss 
of the aspect of the times, he can know nothing of the state of opinion, 
as indicated by private conversations, 4iy proceedings at public meetings, 
by newspapers, by parliamentary debates, by the ]>etitiona fibril Roches- 
ter, Devonshire, r and other parts of the kingdom, who is n$>t convinced 
that tithes, two ydars hence, will neither impoverish the soil nor re- 
proach the wisdom of domestic policy: the attention of the people is 
rivettedron the vast possessions of the church, and to them they look 
as the best resource in their privations and difficulties. In the language 
of Scripture, and of the followers of Sir Walter Raleigh, they may 
**uly fcxclainS, u Come hither, all ye that are heavy laden,— Here is 
the rep] El Dorado for reducing the lioroughmongers’ debt, and lighten- 
ing the burden of taxation. * Here is the fund for colonizing, for miti- 


of John Ambrose Williams, for a libel on the Clergy of Durham, 
Aug. 16th, 1822, p, 43. The defendant^ had given umbrage to the huu-^hlv 
clergy of the palatinate by commenting,” in a newspaper, on their mm vile con- 
duct in prohibiting the bells to be tolled on the occasion of the death of the 
Que$o of George IV. 
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gating poor-rates, repealing fcorn-laws, and creating employment ; and 
xionqjmt fools look fgMny other !” 

Considering then, agreat bettering in the condition of the operative 
clergy, — the improverymt of church discipline,— the ^b^lition of tithes, 
— and the saving of many millions of punlic income, as the certain and 
prominent advantages of ecclesiastical reformation, we will next* advert 
to one or tw# interests in society which, at first sight, appear to present 
some obstruction to this salutary revolution. 

* First, o?* the rights of lay -impropriators. It is necesssgy to bear 
in mkid the distinction which hgs been befqj-e adverted to between the 
tithes of the church the tithes of laymen. These last are consi- 
derable, amounting, perhaps, to one-fburth or one-fifth of the whole 
tithes of the kingdom'. They have been estimated — though, we think, 
oS incorrect principles — to be worth £1,752,842 per annum.* Now, 
these tithes afe unquestionably of the nature of private property, and 
bear no analogy to clerical tithes. How they originated has been ex- 
plained, (page 12,) but that has no bearing on their present tenure.* 
•We must take things as wo find them, ami adopt such rights of property 
as the laws and usages of society flecognize, without ascending to their 
remote origin. Upon this principle we quickly discern the different 
tenure of church and impropriate tithes. The former have alWays been 
dealt with as a portion of the public income, payable to certain persons 
white engaged in the service of such form of worship' as the State 
choose to patronize: the latter has been Considered a rent-charge due to 
individuals, and with which the legislature had no concern, lienee 
the parliament has no more thought of interfering with impropriate 
t \ thes than with the estates ii! land obtained at the Reformation. The 
til lie-owner has dealt with them as part of his patrimony, which he 
could rightfully sell or devise* 1o wlc m he yjeased, and which immunities 
of ownership have been shovyi not to a pertain to ecclesiastical posses- 
sions. To sequestrate lay-tithes would be gross spoliation, but, in the 
secularization of church - property, • the legislature* would only exercise 
an authority it has always possessed ; and, w r ere the life-inteupsts of 
present possessors fairly commuted, neither loss*nor injustice would be 
sustained by any person. It, follows, impropriate tithes do pot at all 
outer into the question of church reform ; they must continue a charge 
on land, or lands liable thereto may be exonerated on such terms as can 1 
be agreed upon by the landlords and lay-impropriators. 

Next, as to the interests of private patrons in advowsons. A right 
of presentation, in its origin and in acts of the legislatuft, has •been* 
shown to have been always considered merely an honorary filiation, 
which ought not to be exercised for gairt or family interest^ but the 1 
promotion of religion and virtue. Private patrons, therefore, could not 
expect to be indemnified for the loss they would sustain ky-e^lesi- 
ystical reform, according to the present value of benefices. All tfTey 
could expect would be the continuance to them (as was the case in Scot- 


Uuarterly Review, vol. xxix. p. 550. 
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land) of the right of nominating the ministers of the Reftyraed Church, 
subject, as at present, to the approval of the bisbcgj. For the puhl’s to 
purchase their interests, according to the present value of tithes and 
church-fees, would be nothing less than at act of rational simony ; 
it would be converting n spiritual function into a temporal possession, 
and they state committing the very crimo in wholesale which had been 
condemned and punished when perpetrated in a less degiye by indivi- 
duals. t 

Nothing has yet been said of the provision for thh Established Clergy , 
to be substituted in lieu of r tithes and f church estates, — whether* they 
ought to be paid stipends by Government, or ouj^of the poor-rates, the 
county-rate, or some other rate levied expressly for the purpose, or 
whether they 1 ought to be supported bythe voluntary ’contributions of their 
hearers. The discussion of these matters will be time enough, when tfie 
people, or their representatives, have determined upon the seculariza- 
tion of church property. The proceedings of the Church-building 
Commissioners offer an example which some may think it wise to follow. 
They have shown not only how episcopalian churches rtiay be built by 
subscription, but how the minister’s stipend may be paid out of pew- 
rents, and other voluntary contributions, without the aid of the com- 
pulsory aftd odious provision of tithes. It pay be thought a similar 
plan might he extended to all the churches of the establishment; but, 
for our parts we are in favour of a national religion— si- Liturgy -«*ainl 
an endowed clergy ; provided the endowment is moderate —fairly ap- 
portioned among the wording clergy — and does not exceed about a mil- 
lion and a half per annum. A public worship protected by the state has 
formed, with few* exceptions, a part of every well-ordered community! 
The French tried to.do without it ; the experiment was productive of ' 
enormous crimes, and after floundering for a time in the waves of 
anarchy, they were compelled again to resort to the aid of spiritual 
faith. Religion contains now little to give offence to the most liberal 
mind; it is not, as formerly, like the demon of some German story — 
recluse^ bloody, and unrelenting; its worst features — bigotry and in- 
tolerance — have been removed by the progress of science and philosophy, 
and what remains may be considered a good with scarcely any admixture 
of evil. ‘ * 

H Whether, however, we have an endowed clergy or not, no fear need 
be entertained about the interests of religion suffering. The fear at 
present is all the other way, lest a people evidently verging into 
m fhe gloom oV puritanism, may not afterwards recoil into the opposite 
extreme of licentiousness and unbelief. This has been termed an age 
%>f cant , and every thing tends to show its ascendancy. Nothing but 
cant can live in literature, the drama, trade, or politics, bet any one 
deny ^the popular faith, and the doors of the legislature are closed upon 
hixS? he is a “ doomed man,” ^ho&e future life is “ bound in storms aiu^ 
shallows,” and ho is shunned us if he had caught the plague from sonic 
infectious lazaretto. This is the state pf opinion among the lower and 
middle orders; among the higher, there is less scrupulosity; and a lord 
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ora gcntlomjgi of £10,()()(ba year mily Admire Voltaire, Diderot, or 
■ Spiao^a, without heMr ejected out of the pale of social communion. 

VvLile meM* fortune depend on their faith, we may bo sure there 
will ho enough of it, jr at least, the profession. Like the French sati- 
rist, every one thinks it necessary he should live , atoc f of course will 
adopt the means essential to tli§ end in view. It is possible, Ignvevcr, 
the artificial* encouragement* of devotion may produce it in excess, be- 
yond the wdhts of the state, and thus generate the extreme to which 
me have Adverted at the Restoration of Charles II. There is always 
som\danger in meddling with spiritual opinions as with temporal interests; 
and many^may think %the wisest course to* be adopted towards Religion 
would be to follow tno * policy recently become popular in respect of 
trade — leaving it free ; neither attempting to depress one sect by the 
drawback of civil disabilities, nor to encourage another by the bounty 
of protections It is certainly a fact that religion will generally abound 
in proportion to the wants and demands of society ; where there is much 
ignorance and mental debility, there will, as there ought, be much faith; 

» on the other hand, where there is a strong and enlightened reason, the 
motives for good conduct will boi sufficiently apparent, without being 
aided by the hopes and fears of superstition. 

However, as before hinted, wo are not the partizans of a free-trade 
in religion , and think a worship patronized by the state is best, pro- 
vided it be cheap. Our reason for this preference may be somewdiat 
peculiar, and not shared in by our reacts. We prefer an established 
worship, not less as a means of maintaining a rational piety, than as a 
couiuerpoise to fanaticism. Without religion at all, men are "seldom 
•better than beasts; but if their rulers have no control over the. popular 
faith, the people will be at the mercy of every pretender, whose warm 
imagination or an over-w T eening conceit may have filled with the delusion 
of a divide commission. With an endowed corps of ecclesiastics * fhe 
state possesses a medium "through which religion may be kept in 
countenance among tho higher classes, (adopting the slang of aristo- 
cracy,) and its temperature among the lower be regulated. Of course 
we mean* a race of clergymen differently qualified from the present. 
These, good easy souls! have little influence or authority; they have 
ministered away their fldeks, an*l remain themselves objects*of derision 
or cupidity, not veneration. 

With the near and long-standing example of the Presbyterian esta- 
blishment, North of the Tweed, it is surprising the task of ecclesiastical 
reform has made no progress either in England or Ireland. • In th$ Kirk 
of Scotland, it has been already remarked, there are no bishops, nor 
dignitaries, nor tithes. The incomes of the national clergy are paid hf 
the Court of Session out of a fund formed from* the ancient tithes of 
the country. Some, of the benefices beitig considered of too small value, 
they were, in 1810, augmented by an annual grant, from ParfianSlv/i, of 
£h0,000, wdiich made the poorest livings worth £150 a-year, and the 
income of some of the ministers are considerably more, amounting to 
£-100 or £350. Exclusive of louse and debe, the average income of 
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the clergy is £245, which \o t 948 pastor, mates the# whole annual 
expenditure on the Kirk only £234,900. Thi^cannot be consj^red 
extravagant to a ministry with upwards of a million hnd a half of 
hearers ; and upon the whole there are many tfiings to admire in the 
Scotch Establishment. The Scots do not pay a quarter of a million for 
lawn-sleeves ; nor half a million for cathedral and collegiate sinecurists. 
Therewe no curates ; the parochial clerg^ reside upon their benefices ; 
exhorting, catechising, instructing, and performing all those duties to 
their parishioners, for which they receive their incomes. The Scotch 
Church, though it cannot now be termed poor, yet its wealth is j*)t so 
exorbitant as to corrupt its ministry. The \^fealth of the English 
Church is the source of all its vices — sinecurism, pride, luxury, and 
inefficiency. 

The Dissenters afford an' example of the efficient support of religion 
Without any compulsory provision. In England and Wales there are 
upwards of 9,000 ministers supported by Dissenters. This is certainly 
not dono at a less expense than £120 each, or rather more than a mil- 
lion per annum. Again, America is another proof of what can be done 
by voluntary contributions. There are not less than # 1 1 ,000 ministers 
of all denominations in the United States, the great majority of whom 
derive their subsistence from the free-will offerings of the people, inde- 
pendent of legislative provision. The option loll to the people has not 
operated to the decay of virtue or religion ; on the contraiy, religion 
flourishes among them to an extraordinary extent — it pervades all ranks 
and conditions of men — it is associated with all their pursuits — not, in- 
deed, as a second head of the social body, dividing the intellect and 
strength of its frame, but as a pursuit distinct from political combina- 
tions, altogether a personal concern, and, therefore, purposely discarded 
by the constitution. Notwithstanding this absence of state -worship the 
United States have become 'a mighty empire, which, in spi*e of the 
solemn pedantries of Capt. Basil Hall, may be advantageously compared 
with any other in the world, whether measured by the standard of 
morals,* personal prowess, commercial enterprize, or national wealth 
and po^er. #» 

We have now done, and having finished our exposition of the Church 
of England, can truly say we have “ nothing extenuated, nor set down 
< aught iij malice.” Our statements we know cannot be impugned ; but 
it is possible our opinions may be misunderstood. It may be thought 
we are Jacobins, liberals, or worse. Of this we take no note, know- 
ing we are as good subjects as .true Chri^ians. We have no dislike to 
the Church, but we object to it as we do to the borough system, because 
ft doeSr not reward merit, and oppresses the honest and industrious. 
Our humlhe endeavour has been to expose the corruptions of the esta- 
blishment^ If the duties of thfc Church be 6f importance to Govern- 
ment/ or to the interests of religion and morality, it is a strong reason 
for reforming, not protecting its abuses. It must be clear to the most 
common observers it cannot long continue in its present state. . Without 
adverting to the number of dsssenters — to defects in discipline,— the 
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Liturgy — ill-p^oportiotoed revenue— or thl couduct of the clergy them- 
. selves, the mere fact of a body of men, not exceeding eight thousand 
in number, and of US %reat social importance — claiming in the most 
vexatious manner a tenth of the natural and artificial produce of a soil, 
raised for the supporfof Fourteen MIulions, is*s(f staringly out- 
rageous, as to throw all argument out of court, and leave the Church a 
barefaced and unparalleled oppression, without precedent or palliative. 
Further reasoning on such a subject is out of place, and the only ques- 
tion is — Who will rise to abate *he colossal nuisance ? Will Govern- 
ment timely interfere and afford the Church a chance of tprolonged 
duration, under a lcs^ obnoxidhs form, of will it supinely wait and 
behold it swept off in $ whirlwind, leaving “ not a wreck behind/ 1 by 
a simultaneous rush of the tiers etat ? 

• If the Churohls to be saved it must be saved by a wisdom very different 
from that wlqeh directs the councils of the heads of the Establishment. 
They are obvious! v as insensible to the position it^ which they stand as 
the child unborn. Only think of the nature of the bills introduced by 
/hem last year for the reform of the Church. The character of one — 
that for a composition for tithe— has been already noticed. Of the 
remaining two, ofie is for augmenting the incomes of vicarages; the 
other for shortening the time of prescription in cases of mouses and 
(•Munitions from tithes, fn the last is a proviso which prevents it from 
interfering with any suit which may be commenced within three years. 
Ah, my Lords Bishops, tho crisis will be past long before. Do not, we 
beseech you, lay the flattering unction to your souls that there will he 
litigation about moduscs, prescription terms, and nullum temptis iflaxinis 
three years hence. Your d:\ys are assuredly numbered ; your lease is 
expired. The fatal vote given on the Reform-pill . has sealed your 
doom, and no depth of repentance can again establish you in .the esti- 
mation of the people. Solemn pledges w411 be demanded from a rti- 
fonued parliament ihat tithe^hall be abolished, and that haughty pre- 
lates shall cease to haunt the chambers of legislation. A terrible storm 
is impendifig over tho Church, and nothing can avert its destructive 
ravages swe a timely abandonment of all that Jjas long excited popular 
indignation — its enormous wealth — its avarice, pride, £ad self-seeking — 
its i ^olcnt and oppressive power. # 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

The name of the Pluralist comes first. After the name comes the first living; 
of the Pluralist in italic, and an initial letter denoting its title — namely, r. for 
rectory, v. for vicarage, c. for clmpelry, p. c. for perpetual curacy, d. for doim-’ 
tive, d. r. for district rectory, and d. c. fbr district chapelry. Tlio name of the 
Patron is put after the living or livings, supposing more Vhau one living, of 
which the same person is patron. Abp. is put for archbishop, bp. for bishop, 
archd. for firchdeacon, dn. for dean, ch. for chapter. When a living is in the 
gift of the University of Oxford, Oxon is pyt ; when of the University of Cam- 
bridge, Camb. When a nobleman , as the duke of Newcastle, or the marquis 
of Exeter, is patron, the of in th^ title is omitted both for brevity and pro- 
priety. The “ of" expresses territorial jurisdiction, but as peers do not 
possess such authority at the present day, the term by which it is implied may 
be properly dropped. 

In the language of churchmen a living or benefice, which are synonymous; 
is a rectory or vicarage pnjy ; but many chapelries are equally entitled to fall 
under this* denomination, and have been so considered. There are free chapels 
perpetually maintained, and provided with a rtinister, without charge to the 
rector or parish. In some placc% chapels of eqse are endowed withstands and 
tithes ; they have by custom a right to a distinct minister, to baptize, to admi- 
nister sacraments and tmrial : such parochial chapelries differ only in name 
from parish churches. Parish is a Vague term. In the north, parishes comprise 
thirty oy forty square miles, which is seven or eight times the areh,of parishes 
in the south. Und^r 1 3th Uharles II. certain tovi nships and villages are allowed 
to maintain their own poor ; hence these townships became so many distinct 
parishes. There are 200 extra-parochial places, matoy of which are as large as 
parishes; these are exempt from poor-rate, becaure there is no overseer ou 
'whom the magistrate can serve an order ; — from militia, because no constable 
to make a return ; from repairing highways, because no surveyor. The 37 Hen. 
VIII. c. 31, (also 4 and 5 Will. & Mary,) allows the union of churches, when 
not more than* one mile apart, and under value of £6. Under these acts churches 
“nave been united : the city of London reckons 108 parishes, forming no more 
than 7§ benefices ; in Norwich, 70 parishes have been compressed info 37 bene- 
fices. Contrary to the t rule of ecclesiastics, we have considered all parishes 
held cum, H)y with another, distinct benefices-; the only reason for an opposite 
course is. that they form only ohe presentation ^ though such presentation is 
often, Ifelcroy two patrons, who present alternately ; and many of such consoli- 
dated parishes (Upham cum Durley, for instance,) have two churches, and two 
sets Of overseers and churchwardens. « 

The district rectories and district chapelries, established in such parishes as 
hav^becn divided into ecclesiastical districts .by the Royal Commissioners for 
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Building New^hurchdfe, und Jr the aulhofity of powers granted to them by 
. Parliament, form so many distinct livings or benefices, each having a separate 
•maJfiiVmancc for a minirflt, independent of the mother church. 

Apart, thcn,*from the corruptions and mystification of the Church, we have 
deemed every parochial- preferment, chapelar, vicarage, or rectory, a living; 
and we consider every clergyman a pluralist* who holds tw 4 o such preferments, 
whether separate or united . A curacy, without any great impropriety, jniglit be 
styled a living, as a stipend is, gr ought to be, annexed to the ofiice, adequate to 
the maintenance of at least one individual : but as curates are removable at the 
pleasure of incumbents, they arc excluded from our List , which includes only 
b^neficod clergymen. • 

q'he abuse of holding two livings or more is bo prevalent, that to Utive enume- 
r ate dm 11 thj* transgressor (about 2880 in numbsr,) would have extended our 
List to an inconvenient frmgth, without corresponding utility ; our olQcct has 
been to exhibit the more flagrant breaches of ecclesiastical discipline ; and with 
this view, we have restricted ourselves to such shameful monopolists among 
parochial clergy as hold three or more preferments. We have.also included 
the bishops and principal dignitaries of the church. 

The 21 Hen! VI II. c. IB, prohibits a person holding a second benefice when 
the first is worth eight pounds in the King’s Book. But a man, by dispensation, 
nitty hold as many benefices, without cure, as he can get; and, likewise, so 
many with cure as he cun get, all of them, or all but t ! o last, being under the 
"value of eight pounds ; provided the person to he dispensed withal be not 
otherwise incapably thereof. By the" 41$t ('anon, however, of IC03, the two 
benefices must not be farther distant than thirty mites ; und persons obtaining 
dispensation, must at least be M.A. But the provisions of this cdlton are not 
regarded or enforced in the courts of law ; and the privileges, ex offiew , entitling 
to grants of dispensation, are so numerous, and the facilities for obtaining them, 
through favour or evasion, so easy, that there can hardly be said to exist a 
practical check to the most aggravated cases* of plurality. , 

In the disposal of every living, three pailies arc .principally concerned T first, 
the patron ; .second, the incumbent ; third, the bishop. The patron is tnc per- 
son «n whom the right of presenting to a living is vested. The person nominated 
\v the patron is the incumbent. * The office of the bishop is to grant institution to 
tin* living to which the incumbent is presented. By /efnsing institution, the 
bishops have a veto on appoin^nents by patrons; this veto, however, is rarefy 
exercised, and it is seldom that the p itron an<f the diocesan are at issue. The 
most important personage in thrfaffuir is the iJktron. It will be seen from the 
List that the patronage is sometimes in individuals— sometimes in public bodies. 
Sometimes the incumbent is his oion«patron, and pre&nts himself ; sometimes 
the incumbent's wife is patron, and presents her husband ; sometimes the hus- 
band and wife are co-patrons. In some instances the patronage is divided, 
the nomination being m one party and the appointment ^.n another. Many 
Indies are patrons, and though otherwise ineligible to the exercise of civil 
nuhis, no doubt they are well qualified to select spiritual persons for the cure 
ol souls. 9 

Nearly all the livings in the metropolis, and the most valuable livings in the 
large towns in the country, are in the gift of the crown, which adds enormously 
to ils influence. The patronage not in the crown is chiefly in the aristocracy 
and gentry, the universities, and the bishops. The patronage of the aristocracy 
and gentry is chiefly bestowed on the members ot their own families ; the pa- 
tronage of the universities on the members of tl\pse places ; the patronage of tin! 
bishops on their connexions and relations to the hundredth degrcA A great 
mass of patronage, however, .remains, whirl* cannot be disposed §f in any of 
these ways ; for though the families of the aristocracy have been reecrflfPp^roved 
to be, on the average, more prolific than those of the democracy, they are not 
sufficiently so to fill all offices in the aj;my, navy, law, church, and public de- 
paitments; and, consequently, there is a surplus p«itronuge to he brought into 
the market, which is disposed of, like other commodities, to the highest bidder. 

11 
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ft would have been more satisfactory, bad w*> been hide to fatale the ‘present 
value of 'livings ; but there is no authentic data for the purpose : parliamentary 
returns, it is true, have bt'en made of the poor livings, fHu; none pf Hu* ricfevihcs ; 
and there have been returns of ihu number of all livings above and below the 
value of £300, leaving non -resident incumbents: returns were also ordered in 
the session of U 30* of the value "of livings in the gift of the crown. These 
last returns have not yet been made, or at l^ast printed : they would add some- 
thing «<> our Knowledge of the. present value o4 church -properly ; but what the 
public wants is* the separate value of every s**e, digtiilv, lieneliee,«<md ecclesias- 
tical pre torment, and the proportion in which, and number of individuals among 
whom, they ait* shared. Hy such data vfould be shown what IhV* Clitirrhyif 
England really is, ami indisputably prove the existence of those enmenous 
abuses, f which, in our preliminary article, tve have tui-ly proved to.oerv^Je tin* 
ecclesiastical establishment. * 

We have only one more remark to make, and that refers to our accuracy. 
The movements that arc daily and almost hourly occurring in the Church, from 
deaths, translations, resignations, and exchanges, render it phibable that altera- 
tions have intervened since our List was sent to the press. Hut this does not 
defeat our object. If one pluralist has been removed another luis’succeeded. So 
that our List will continue to exhibit a correct picture of ecclesiastical patronage 
as long as the present system of church discipline is tolerated. * 


Adams, J. C. Saxlcby, r. lord Aylcsford. Shilfon, c. Anstyc, e. the 
King. 

Aillcck, It. preb. of York ; 4 Silhston, r. with Brctton , Monh, and 
^fjjtainborough chapejrics, abp. of York. Trcswell , East Medicty, 
r. West Mediety , r. dn. and cli. of York and Mr. Stevenson. 
Thoc.kcringlon , p. c. Prebendary. Wcstow, v. abp. of York. 4 
Alban, T. Llandrdjo , v. bp. of St. Asaph. Eaton , v. H. and W. 
m Lloyd. Snead , c. P. Morris. f 

Aldrich, AY. Boy ton , r. lor# Rous. Stowe- Market, v. , with Stowe - 
Upland, c. Mr. Aldrich*. # 9 # 

Allen, it. Driffield , r. precentor of York. W ha ream Pier, v. Misses 

Isted and Englefield. Little, p. c. unknown. 

Alien, S. H aslhjcj fields v. O. Mitchell. Lynn , St, Margaret and St. 

Nicholas, e. dn. and ch. of Norwich. * 

Allen, L).*J3. preb. of St. David’s and Brecon. "Burton, r. sir AY. Owen. 

M^inordiffy , r. Llandcwn Welfrry , r. the King. 

Allen, S. Diinton , v. T. AY, Coke. Walter ton, r. with Wickmcrc , r. 

carl of Oxford. 

*Allfrce, E. <M. minor canon of Rochester; Canterbury, St. Andrew , 
r. and St. Mary, Brcdon , r. abp. of Cant, and dn. and ch. of 
R tant. Strood, r. dn. &nd ch. of Rochester. 

Alison, A. preb. of Saruin; Ercall, v. H. Pulteney. Roddington , r. 

jUsJting. 4 

» TKe pluralist is senior minister of the episcopal chapel, Canongate, Edin- 
burgh, and a native of Scotland ; being related to the late bishop Douglas, 
that prelate gave him a stall in his cathedral, and procured for him the viefirage 
of High Ercall, in Shropshire, to which w^s afterwards added the rector) of 
RoWrhngton, in the same count). Mr. Alison is the author of a work on Taste. 
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Allington, W. BardJ'^rd Lit. r. Twywell , r. J. Williamson. Sw inhop , 
* d. Mrs. AllingVyi. 

Anson, II. Buxton , v. with Oxnead , r. awd S key ton, r. lord Anson. 
Lyng, r. totM Whitwell , v. T. A^son. » 

I'ncle of carl of Lichfield, master of the buckhounds. Anotlicruncle is roc (or 
of Longford, and rector of Sudbury, of which benefices Mr. Coke ofcNorfolk, 
and lord Vernon, both connected with the family by marriage, arc respectively 
the patrons. J * 

Ashficld, ,C. R. Great Blakenham , r. Eton Coll. Dodington, r. 

* duko Buckingham. Stewkley, v. bp. of Oxon. London, St. 

^Benet Finck, dn. and canons of Windsor. 

Apthorpo, F. preb. off Lincoln ; Bicker , v. dn. and cli. of Lincoln. 
Farndon , v. with Balder ton and Fiskerton , chapelries, prob. of 
Lincoln. £rumley, r. dn. and ch. of Lincoln. 

* The grandfather of this gentleman was a merchant at Boston, in America. 
His father w tta rector of St. Mary-le-Bow, and had the valuable prebend of 
Finsbury, in St. Haul's. His brother-in-law, Dr. Cory, is master of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge. Another brother-in-law is master of Shrewsbury gram- 
mar-school. 

•AtUv, H. Great Casterton, r. Pickworth , r. marq. Exeter. Great 
Ponton , pr#b. of Sarum. * * 

Astley, If. N. Fouhham , r. sir II. Astley. Little Snorhqj, r. with 
B a shun, v. bp. of Norwich. 

Atkinson, R. Musgrovc, r. bp. of Carlisle. Upclby, c. J. B. Elliot. 

* Claxby with Normanby , r. Rd. Atkinson. 

Bagel, Richard, bishop of Oxford and’deati of Canterbury. • 

Brother of lord Bagot and of sir C. Bagot, amlmasador (o the Netherlands, 
wlm married a daughter of lord Maryborough. 

•Bunk us, E. kings chaplain and preb. of Gloucester and Norwich; 
Corfc Castle, r. Homy Bankes, Jtf.P. % 

Son-in-law of lord Eldon. The inhabitants of Corfe Castle must feel greapy 
indebted to (he late member for Dorse; hire: heflappointsone of his sons to watch 
otcr their^phitual welfare, and sends anotllbr into the house of commons to 
l.i ki* rare of their temporal allairs. 

Baker, T. canon res. of Chichester ; B exhill, f. Rodmcll, r. bp. of 
Chichester. Fulmer , v. earl Chichester. • 

Barker, F! II. St. Alban s, St. Stephen , v. A. lusher* North Church , 
r. the King. Stepping ley, r. duke of Bedford. , 

Barker, T. A caster Mail. v. T.*B. Thompson. Kilburn, p. c. Tkirk - 
toby, v. abp. of York. 

Barrington, viscount, preb. of Durham; Sedgefield , r. with Em - 
blcton , c. bp. of Durham. 

Bathurst, Henry, bishop of Norwich : Sapperton , r. carf BathuTst. 
Bathurst, II. arclidn. of Norwich ; North Creake , r. carl Spencer. 

Oby , r. with Ashby, r. and Thurnff, r. bp.*of Norwicl^ 1 

Barrow, R. vie. chor. Southwell ; Barpoldby le Beck , r. Hu, Hough- 
ton, p. c. South Musk ham, v. Hampton , v. South wl&ffay, v. 
Southwell, Collegiate chapter. 

Tl?e small collegiate church of SoutlPwell has attached to, in the gift of (he 
chapter and prebendaries, twentv-^pven livings, amongst them several of the 
and po)>ulous parishes: of these, there me four resident incuml*4Bls, 
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very few of them have any resident officiating minister, and almost all, if not 
all, of the parsonage houses have been suffered to fail ftato decay. Inc follow- 
ing particulars wilt exemplify the state of ecclesiastic liiseipu/ic. 

In the gift of the Chapter : — 

7 %ctoric» f No»e resident. 

4 Vicarages \ One resident. 

3 Perpetual Curacies * . . . • .One resident. 

1 Chapel i y * . .Not resident. 

In the gitt 6f Prebendaries : — * 

11 Vicarages Three resident. 

4 Ditto * Believe none resident. 

Many of these are held by clergymen living in Southwell, who are plure^ists, 

and several of the curates alrfo live in Soflthwell, sythat the people “Of the 
parishes never sec their ministers except on a Sunday in the pulpit. That they 
lind Southwell more agreeable than living in a retired village is possible; but 
ought they not to"remember that their duty is to visit the sick and afflicted, and 
to go about doing good. They are thus suffered to neglect their duty, and to 
let fall down their houses, because they are in the gift of the church, and yet 
they expect to be esteemed and their delinquencies overlooked. 

Bartlett, T. Canterbury All Saints , r. All Saints St. Mary's churchy 
r. All Saints St, Mildred, r. lord Chan. Kingston, r. sir E. 
Brydges. 

Bartlett, W. P. GreSt Cranford , v. G. T. Brice. Branford, r. carl 
Berkeley. Worth Maltravcrs , v. rev. T. C. Bartlett. 

Bastard, J. Stratficldsay , v. Stratficldsay<Turgis, r. lord Welling- 
ton. Belchalwcll , r. Fifeliead Neville , r. lord Rivers. 

Basnett, T. G. vie. chor of Southwell; Bonsall, r. dn. Lincoln. 
> . Edingley , v. Halam , p. 6. Southwell College. 

Boudofi, F. North Stontham , r. J. Fleming;. Snlham , r. J. Wilder. 
Title ?/, p. c. Winton College. 

Chancellor and cSnou res. of Wells. Se\eral bthcr IWadons are in the church, 
who are indebted lor tAeir prefe*®aenls to the late bishop of Bath and W ells, 
w ho had been tutor to the duke of Gloucester. 

Beauderk, lord F. Kempt oA^ v. Redburn, St. Albans, St. Michael, 
v. lord Verulam. 

Beauchamp, Brian, Cove, c. chapel in Tiverton. Ilawkridge, v. with 
Withypoole, c. Miss Wood, i'hoverton, c. vie. Thoverton. 
Beauclfamp, T. W. H. ,Chedyravc, v. Langley, c. Bnchcnhum Ferry, 
r. with Ilafkivgham , r. sir T. B. Proctor. 

Bcchcr, J. T. preb. of Southwell ; llpveringham, p. e. sir R. Sutton. 
Thurgorton, p. c. Trinity Coll. Camb. Farnsfeld, v. Southwell 
Coll. 

Beckett, G. preb. of Lincoln; Barnsley , p. e. abp. of York. Epworth, 
M r. the King. Gainsborough, v. preb. of Corringham. 

Beeke, H. dean of Bristol. 

dieevdr, Miles, Birch am Newton, r. earl Orford. Toft Bircliam, r. 

sir 7. Beevor. ' II ethcll, r. Ketteringham, v. E. Atkins. 
Bellamy J. Ewcrly, v. loid Chan. Kinkby Green, v. the King. 
Ay me South, c. sir A Hume. 

Bclfiehi, F. St. Martin, r. viscountess Sandwich. Stoke Gabric 1 , v. 
Exbovrne, r. F. Bellield. 

Bt;;non, T. arohdn. of Cardigan, preb. of St. Davids and Brecon ; 
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Llanf chang el Alter bff thy cli , r. ”bp. of St. Asaph. Lland<vey , 

р. c. Llanvihan ftilwayn, r. Penhoyr , r. tot/// Ydrindod , c. carl 
C knvdor.* 

Berkeley, II. R. fitfl. of Winton Cfill. ; Cotheridge , c. Himself. 

Shclsca Beauchamp , r. lord Foley. Onibury , r. bp. of Hereford. 

Bertie, bon. F. Aldbury , r. Hoof on, p. c. Wig t ham, r. eafl^Abing- 
dou. * ' 

Bothell, Christopher, D.D. bishop of Bagnor ; Kirkly Wiskc, r. duke 
X. of Northumberland. # 

Bid^uJph, T. T. Bristol, St. James's* e. egrp. of Bristol. Durston , d. 

rev."R. Gray. Lyneharn, c. Mr. Long*. • • 

Binney, H. Hackihornc , v. Hamoorth Cold, r. Rt. Cracroft. 
Moulsey, ,p. c. rev. Dr. Biuney. 

Birch, Samuel, D.J). president of Sion Coll. preb. of St. rani’s, and 
professbr of geometry at Gresham College; *SV. Mary Woolnoth , 
*S7. Mary Woolchurch , r. London, the King and Mr. 
Thornton alternately; the former this turn. 

As Hits gentleman is one of the Gresham p}>..cssors, a short notice of the pre- 
sent stale of the college may not be* out of place. Sir Thomas Gresham, the 
munificent found <# of the Royal Exchange, lor the convenience of commerce, 
was also the founder of a college for the advancement of loarnim*;; thermits 
of the former were bequeathed lor the maintenance of the college; seven 
loomed men were perpetually to reside there, tor the cultivation of science , 
am^ during term time— every day — they weie i * deliver, in English and Latin, 
gialuitous lectures to the public, on astronomy, civil law, music, rhetoric, 
geometry, divinity, and medicine. All the remains of this endowment **re flit 
juofessors, their salaries of 1* 1 00 per annum each* and an obscure nook in the 
^south-east angle of the Exchange, adjoining flu* picinises of our publisher; 
► no iodine* are delivered, or *one that the public think •vunth hearing. An 
htlempt was lately made to revive the college by rtynoving the lectures to 
the Loudon Institution. It failed, we believe, from the reluctance of the pro- 
fessors to concur in the new at range* uent. TJie fact is, the Gieshnm lectiTres 
have dcgeneiated into a city jo^» ; the professors had received their appointment 
as slnecuies, through personal favour or relationship, and had not sutliciently 
devoted themselves to scieutific pursuits to be propanol to convert their profes- 
sorships, as the founder intended, into chairs oi etlicient popular instruction, ft 
is not ple^hnt to be always reverting to abuses; but there is such a •principle 
>ti vitality m them that it is only by repeated expos&es th§y can be rooted out. 
Bucli, Thomas, D.C.L. doan of Battle, archdeacon of Leyos; West- 
Jit Id, v. bp. of Cliichesten 

Blandford, Joseph, Carlton in Moreland, v. w. Slapleford, c. lore? 
Middleton. Kirton , r. Mapplebcck, c. duke Newcastle. Wet low, 

с. lion, and rev. J. L. Saville. 

Blomberg;, F. W. canon res. of fit. Paul’s, deputy cIcrk # of tin? king’* 
closet, chap, in ord. to 11. M.; Bradford , v. w. Atworth 4 IJolt , 
Stoke, Wrnxhutl, Wtnslvy, and Smith, ch#pelries, dn. % und cli. 8i‘ 
Bristol. Shcpton Mallett, r. the King. 

Blomfield, Charles JamcfT, D.I). bishop of London, province Wean of 
Canterlmry, and dean of the chapels royal. 

Llifiver, II. Orchard Port man, v+Taunton, St. Mar, r. Staple Fitz- 
ponic, r. E. B. Portman., 

Bowes, T. F. F. chaplain to the king; Cowlam, r. Cake, i. vf 1\ 
.Bowes. Button Ic Clay, r. the Kiug;. 
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Bradley,* W. Baddrslcy Ensor,' p. c. Inhrfbs. of Poles wdrth. Mere- 
vale, c. D. S. Dugdale. Whitacre 0vcr 99 c % carl IIowo. 

Brice, J. Aisholt , r. Incumbent. G rent on, r. S. Kekcwich. Caicott , 
p c. lord I/enniker. f « 

Bromley, W. D. Bagginton, r. Oxhill, r. rev. W. .D. Bromley. 
Copest home, c. D. Davenporte. * 

Brown* II. Ayleston , r. wtM G/cn* c. Lubhesthorfe , c. duke 

Rutland. Hohy, r. Incumbent. c 

Father-in-law *of the rev. Gilbert Beresfdfcd, rector of St. Andrew's, Holborn, 
by w horn Afleston was resigned on account of the distance. /* 

Brown, f L. R. Carlton, r. with Kclsalcfr. rev. Bf Bence. PrcstTtury, 
v. Mrs. Ubigli. Saxmundham , r. D. L. North. Thorington, r. 
Browne, .1. II. archdeacon of Ely; Cotgravc, Is* Medicty , r. 2d 
Medicty, r. Eakring, r. oarl Mdnvors. 

Browne, W. Charsficld , p. c. W. Jennens. Great Glemfotm , c. 

GJemham , r. D. L. North. Marlesford , r. A. Aree- 

decknc. 

Buckle, W. Ban stead , v. rev. W. Buckle. Pirton, v. Christ Church, 
Oxon. Shircborn , v. lord Macclesfield. 

Bulwer, A. Haydon , r. W. W. Bulmer. Cawston,* r. Pemb. Hall. 
Corjmsty, v. sequestrated. 

Burgess, Thomas, D. D. bp. of Salisbury, and provincial precentor of 
Canterbury. t 

Burgess, Geo. A thorington, r.,Fra. Basset t. Halvergatc, v. bp. of 
* Ely. Moulton , v. Tunstall, c. rev. H. Anguish. 

A relation of the bishop of Salisbury and of the duke of St. Alban’s. TIuv 
bishop is the son of a grocer at Odiham, Hants, whero he was horn, about 1755. 
His first patron was the bishop of Durlnam, who gave him a prebend, lirst in the. 
cathedral of Salisbury, *and afterwards at Durham. At Durham he continued 
till the administration of Mr. Addington (now c Sidmoiith), who had been his 
companion at Winchester College, conferred on him, in 1802, the See of Sf. 
David’s. In 1700, the bishop mafried a Miss Bright of Durham, half-sister of 
the marchioness of Winchester. 

Burrard, Geo. Middle ton- Ty as , r. the King. Yarmouth , r. Shal- 
flcql, v. sir H. B. Neale. 

This pluralist is ajso a lifcigistnite and a King’s chap’ain. He is brother to sir 
H. Burrard Neale and to lady Kook, who has a pension, and son-in-law to 
admiral Bingham. t « 

f Butlcr, Samuel, D.D. arclidn. of Derby, prob. of Lichfield; Kenil- 
worth, v. lord Chan. 

Several more Butlers are in the church. Dr. Butler is head master of Shrews- 
bury grammar-school, lie martied a daughter of Dr. Apthorpe, a pluralist, 
^kfis soiv, W. Butler, is author of a pamphlet on the French Revolution, 

Bull, archdn. D.D. preb. York, canon res. of Exeter, arclidn. of Barn- 
staple; Lezant , j*. bp. of Exeter. 

Butler, W*. J. Nottingham, St , Nicholas, r. Timing, ls£ Midicty, r. 

Midicty, r. lord Chan! v 

Calvert, W. Childerly , r. Hunsdon, r. Pelham Stocking, r. Nicholas 
Calvert. , - 

Candler, P. Burnham Market, v. lord Chan. Little Hautboys, r. 
‘%f,awmns, c, rev. P. Candler. Leihcnn^sett , r. Mrs. Burrell. 
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Carr, G. Grdtti Eorrsdcn , lord Chali. Little Eversden, r. Qucon's 
• Coll. Ipswwh,*#l. Margaret, c. rev. W. Ftmnerenu. Ipswich, 
St. Mary, c. Parishioners. 

Cage, Ed. Iiearstrd, 0 v. (In. nml oh. Rochester. liadlcsmcrc, r. 

Ensiling, r. N awn ham, v. cum Lev eland, r. low? Sondes. 
Campbell, C. Wesvnham, AlUSaints, v. St. Peter, v. ShimjJium, r. 

Beechqjnwc.U , All Safnts, r. the King. / * 

Canon, R. *Broxholmc, r. North Carlton, p. c. lord Monsou. JLcs/- 
^ bury-on-trim, p. c. with Minehampton , c. G. Edwards and 
\JJakcr, alternately. * 

Cantley, T. Cambridge, St. Clement , Carnb. Griston, v. bp.*>f Ely. 

Gawslon , v. R. Huddleston. 

Carey, Wm. bishop and archdeacon of St. Asaph. 

Can-, Robert James, bishop of Worcester, canon res. of St. Paul’s, and 
clerk o# the closet to the king-. 

The prolate is brother of sir H. W. Carr, the gentleman wlio married Perce- 
viti's widow ulluded to in the Pension List. 

Capper, G. Blackcnham, Lit . r. Gosbcek , St. Mary, v. T. Vernon. 
W her stead, v. the King. % 

Capper, J. prek of Chichester; Ashursi, r. duke Dorset. Wil- 
mington, v. lion. G. A. H. Cavendish. Lolling ton, 0 v. bp. of 
Chichester. * 

CsisWd, J. T. preb. of Wells and Llandaff; Eglwystowis, r. R. Jones. 
Llanovcr, v. cli. of Llandaff. Llaniadc, v.* Pen mark, v. dn. and 
eh. of Gloucester. Lyseranolh, v. lord Plymouth. Mamhul, 
Trcvc* hun, c. vie. of Llanovcr. * • 

' ‘hnmpncNs, T. minor canon % Westminster and Windsor; Coltcsford, r. 
Eton Coll. Upton, v. the King. Fulmer c. Wyrardslnmj, 
v. with Langley, c. dn. and canons of Windsor. 

Jhapliu, W. West Halton* v. ahp. of Canterbury. JRaithby , r. wtth 
11 ailing ton, r. and M filthy, e. lordfChan. Hong ham, v. soques- 
t rated. 

Several more Chaplins in the church; they are cousAs of the late archbishop 
Fulton. 9 g 

.'handler, G. dean of Chichester; SouthanP, r. fylarylcbonc. All 
Souls , Langham VJaee, r. the King. # 

Chester, W. Denton, r. abp. a£ Cant. Wood rising, r. J. Woyland. 

Walpole, St. Peter, r. the King. » • 

^larke, J. S. canon of Windsor, dep. clerk of the closet to the King, 
chap, in ord. to II. M. East Preston , w. ITove, v. Tilling ion, 
r. lord Kgrcmont. • • , 

Son of the late rev. Kdvvanl Clarke, rector of Dux ted, Sussex ; he was formerly 
i chaplain in the navy, and owed his appointi^em in the royal houst IioRl to hi* 
ntiiiiacy with admiial Payne. Jie is author of « Lfte of Nelson* and esta- 
dished the periodical miscellany the Naval Chronicle. . t 

■lapham, Samuel, Christchurch, v. with Hransgore, c. nndr&oidcn- 
m hurst, c. dn. and eh. of Winton. Gussugr, St.Mic. r. J. and 
U. Ilandall. Great Ousebatn, v. the King. 

This gentleman is a native of Leeds, Yorkshire, vviieie lie wa.. ediunbd 
He was first patronized by luid Loughborough, then lord diaucdloi, wU.fRe 
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settled him to the living of GrcatVluseborn. 4*a remuhera tionfor his Abridge- 
men! of the Bishop of Winchester’s (Pretyman) Klemewts of Christian Theology, 
that prelate obtained for him the vicarage ol Christchurch anc} the rectory* o( - 
Gussage. He is an acting magistrate for the county, and compiled an Index to 
Burn's and Williams’s Justice, B}ickstone*s, Hawkins’, &c. law-books. 

Clarkson, T. Hinxton-Combcs, v. Swovesey , v. Camb. Acton Scott, 
r. ft. J. Stackhouse. 4 * 

Cleaver, J. R preb. of Southwell. Holme Pierrepont, iv earl Man- 
vers. Appleton-in-the»Strc&t , v. Amotherby , c. Camb. 

Cleaver, J 9 , Edwins tow , v. Ollertonfc . Carburton , c. Poleihorpc, v. 

dn. and ch. Lincoln. . , ^ 

Cleaver, J. F. canon and reg. of St. Asaph. Corwen , r. Rug, c. bp. 
St. Asaph. . Great Coxwell, v. bp. of Sarum. 

The pluralists owe their preferments to their father, the bishop of St. Asaph, 
who died in 1815. The bishop was tutor to the marquis of Buckingham, with 
whom he went to Ireland during his viceroyship. His brother was tirst made 
bishop of Ferns, then archbishop of Dublin. He himself first obtained a prebend 
of Westminster, was next elevated to the see of Chester, and, after one or two 
more moves, to the see of St. Asaph. He married a Miss Asheton, sister of 
Win. A. of Lancashire, from whom the present are descended. 

Cobbold, T. Ipswich , St. Mary Tower , c. Parishioners. Wclhy. r. 
rev. N. White. Wootyct, r. rev T. Cobbold. '* 

There ar» three more Cobbolds in the church, one vicar of Sclbourne, and a 
witness at the Winchester trials under the special Commission; a riotous assem- 
blage of farmers and labourers had endeavoured to compel the reverend 
gentleman to consent to reduce his tithes from £f>00 to 400 a-year, the lust — 

_ four pounds a week— being deema] sufficient remuneration to a parish priest 
in thl* opinions of the rural logicians. In the existing state of popular feeling, 
how is^t possible for the tithe system to be upheld ? it does not answer a single 
good purpose; and its compulsory exaction is wholly impracticable. The cuds 
of religion can n£ver be furthered by an impost which generates social 
animosity, and tends teVxhibit ministers and parishioners more in the relation 
of wolves and sheep than pastors and their flocks. 

Cockburn, Wm. dean of Yofk. 

Cold ham, J. Anmcr, r. J. Coldham. Sneltisham , r. H. fctyleman, 

Stockton , r. P. Randall. 

Combe, E. Barrington , p. c. rev. Dr. W. Palmer. Donyatt , r. 

Earnshill , r. Drayton, p. c. R. T. Combe. 

Colson, T. M. Pilesdon, r. with Stratton, c. hon. C. Damcr. Cha- 
mins2er, c. Mr. Trenchard. Linfienholt , r. Mrs. W organ. 

Collet, A. A hiring ham, c. with Thorpe , c. Great and Little Lin - 
stead, q. lord Huntingfield. Heveningham, r. the King. 

Collett, W. Swanton Morley , r. sir J. Lambe. Surlingham, r. rev. 
Collett. Egmere, r. T. W. Coke. 

Last year the parishioners of Surlingham gave to the rector the alternative 
t of either accepting a compensation for tithes, or gathering them in kind; tin* 
reverend pluralist dexterously 'endeavoured to ward oil’ this blow, by sowing 
division in the enemy’s camp; and in a hand-bill, signified his intention to 
distrilpOfc. <ks a gift, among the u poor and deserving families of his parish, 
all the eggs, milk, pigs, poultry, and fruit, which would in future btdong to 
him, as small tithes, on the occupations of certain of the rebels whose names 
were mentioned.” A very adroit stratagem this! but it is a pity the worthy 
rector did not think of the u poor and deserving families” before the mir.b, anil 
tl&feunion of the labourers and farmers. Other parsons have endeavoured to 
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conciliate thei* parishioners, By circulatirtg liand-biils, in which they try to 
- prove that tithes are gt>od things for the labourers— that they do not oppress 
•‘the farmer, being only part of his rent , which if not paid to the incumbent, 
would be exacted by the landlord— and that the average incomes of the benc- 
ticed clergy are so small ihat it is impossible |they should be objects of cupidity 
with any reasonable person. All these sophistries we have exposed; it is not 
the average income of the clergy, Jmt the total amount of the revenues of the 
church and the unequal distribution of them that are objected to; neither is it 
meant that ti|he should be simply abolished — that would certainly onl> add to 
the rents of the landlords -but that it should be commuted for an equivalent and 
objectionable assessment, levietf on the landed interest, and this comrnula- 
tioiVie available to the relief of the productive classes. — On these ^natters, see 
p. 53^99, a*id p. 88. % • * 

Corbett, S. LL.D. Kirkhamwith , r. chan. du. Lancaster. Scraying - 
ham , r. with Lopping ton, c. the King. Worthy , c. rec. of 
• Taukersle/. 

Cooke, G. Missing ton Wick , r. the King. Cabbing ton, v. Honing- 
ham , p. c. I. H. Leigh. 

•Professor of natural philosophy, and keeper of the archives in the University 
of Oxford. 

’CopIpRton, Edw. bishop of Llundai}' and dean of St. Paul’s. 

Cinbbe, Geo. Tww bridge, r. Stdverlon, c. Croxton Kcrrial , v, duke 
of Rutland. 

A popular poet, who was^haplain to the late duke of Uutland, Tram whom 
Ik* obtained his preferments, and whosn funeral sermon he preached atllelvoir. 
Crawley, C. Broadwater, v. Miss Mills. Flaxley, d. sir J. Crawley. 

Stow, Nmc Churches , r. rev. J.*L. Crawley. 

Croft, James, archd. and preb. of Canterbury. Clffe-a t-Hgiic, ?. 

Salt wood, r. w. IT y the, c. abp. of Cant. 

• Married a daughter of the late archbishop Sutton. • 

Crook, Ch. Bath, St. Peter and St. Paul , v. *$1. Mary Mag. C/t. 

St. Michael, r. Widccanbe , c. Mayor and Corporation. 

Oust, f^eiiry, Cockayne- Hailey, r. Syfbell, r. Raiscn Mid. Tup- 
holm, v. earl Brownloft. Willoughby, St. Helen, r. lord Gwydyr. 
Dallen, J. vie. chor. York. Rudston , v. Trinity in Goodramgate, 
r. St. John Delpikc , r. anil St. Maurice without Monk, v. abp. 
of York. 

Dumpier, J. Codford , St. Peter, r. H. Kellow. LiTngton Matravers, 
r. Incumbent. Pit combe ^ c. Brcwliam, c. sir R. C! Home. 
Davies, G. J. Grovenhurst Superior, r. Trustees. Marflevt, c. H. 

Grylls. Sutton, c. H. Broadloy. 1 

Davy, Geo. M.A. dean of Chester; vacated by Dr. Phillpotts. 

Davy, C. Barking, r. Combes, r. Badlcy, c. earl Ashfcurnhayi. 
Dawson, F. C/uselhurst, r. Hayes, r. Orpington, (sinecure,) r. with 
Down, c. abp. of Cant. 

Day, G. minor canon of Norwich. Barton Bcndish, r. sir H. Bernoy. 

Hcmblington, c. Norwich Eatoft , v. dn. and ch. of Norwich. 
Day, J. Seething , c. St. Peter , Mundham, c. Corp. of T^onvich. 
• Yelvcrton, r. lord Chari. 

Digby, ('. i-uuun of Windsor. Chisdboro', r. with West Cliinnock, c. 
Middle Cliinnock, r. P&nselwood, r. lord Iichestcr, 
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Dillon, H. L CarhampM, v.'Mrs. Umglwn. t ' Cnrhatopion, p. < 
H. P. U'vndiiain. Lit chef, r. W. Trwcfgnd. 

Dixon, W. ri. inch, of York and Ripon. Bishopsthofye, v.ubp.m 
York. Caicood, c. pro bfof Wistow. Ahipplrton, v. nrclidn. h. 
Riding'. Topchfc, v. dn. and ch. of York. 

Dovctom j. 1'. Ilrtch worth, v. dn. and rh. of Windsor. Burnet, r. 

Cbrp. of Cristol. Metis, r. with Lcigh*ou Mernlip, c. XjG. Horner. 
D’Oylev, Geo. Lambeth, r. with Stoclttvell, c. Sundridtjc, r. abp. 
of Cant. * - ' 

Chaplain to the archbishop # of Canterbujy, and duiatian advocate^' tlio 
l 1 ni versify of Cambridge. 

Dudley, J. Humber stone, v. Incumbent. Sileby , v, W. Pocliin. 
tlimhy , r. earl Dudley. 

Dowland, J. J. G. Broad Windsor , v. the King. ' T uniworth, v*. 

bp. of Sarum. Winterbourne Whitchurch , v. E. M. Pleydell. 
Edge, W. llollcslcy , r, Nought on, r. Nedging, r. rev. W. Edge. 
Ellis, J. Liang amdimell, v. Llankerrig , r. bp. St. Davids. lJan- 
badrig, v. the King. TEoulera TEauow, wu7/t Ullenhall , c. 
King’s Coll. Cambridge. 

England, W. archdn. of Dorset. Owrr Moine , r. Winterbourne 
Carnc , r. awrZ Germain , r. lady Darner. West Stafford , r. 

Mrs. Floyers. 

Fardell, II. preb. of Ely. Wisbech , v. Water beach, v. bp. of ply. 

See a chronological statement of ^ic progress of this gentleman in the churc h, 
p. 25* 

Fellowds, J. Bramerton ,* r. Easton, r. Mottisham Man thy , r. R. 

Fellowos. Qratlon Clovclly, r. bp. of Exeter. 

Field, R. Mcndlrshapi, v. Pearson and Wyatt. Sutton , .4// Saints) 
v. Oxon. Hams holt, c. J. Pennington. 

Fifich, II. Oakham, v. willf'Barlcylhorpc , c. u/uZ Brooke, c^, Lang - 
Aawi, c. Eg girl on, c. bihl Wincliels&a. 

Finch, TI. Great Mdford , v. Little Melford , r. \V. F. Finch. 
Longs font on, All Saints, bp. of Ely. 

Njno Kinches in the church, with eighteen livings, besides dignities. Most 
of tliciu are homnmtWrs, anu branches of the family ot lord Wincnelsea. 

Fisher, Jolpi, archdn. of berks, can. res. of Sarum. Gillingham, v. w. 
TfasZ a/tri lFesZ Stover , c. Motcombe , c. Osmington, v. bp. of 
Sali ibury. 

lusher, dona. P. D.D. can. res. of Exeter. Far ring don, r. Rockbcar , 
v. bp. of Exeter. 

Fishery P. Elton, r. Messrs. Shafto and Hogg. Whapload. v. the 
Kyag. Stoke Canon , d. dn. and cli. of Exon. 

f Thirteen piore I'ishcrs «w ith beftcliccs aud offices. They are all, we suspect, 
relations of the late bishop of Salisbury, and are an iuslance of that monopoly 
which i^thtMisgrace of the establishment. The Bishop was preceptor to the 
princess Charlotte of Wales aud the Duke of Kent Having obtained a prebend 
of Windsor and the archdeaconry of Exeter, he was, in 1803, promoted to that 
see; and, in 1808, translated to Salisbury. The patronage of. the diocc.M* is 
forty livings and thirty -live prebends, from vyhicli fund he made a comfortable 
proNsiim lor his family. 1*. Fisher, beside his three livings, has a prebend at 
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Norwich, and another af Salislliry, and is head master of the (’barter- house. 
•Thi^ man is really insatiable. His salary at the Charter-house is £800 a year. 
<vith a house, candles, v^elables, and an allowance for linen. He had a 
5 nephew lately on tin* inundation, and two sons exhibitioners at the Universities 
with allowanced of £80 a year from the cbarit|. 

Fletcher, W. chan. of d. of Carlisle, and preb. of York. Bromjield , 
v. Dalston, v. Lazonby , w. bp. of Carlislo. • 

Fly, H. D.1J. sub-dean of ST. Paul's, London. Trinity , .Minor fes, c , 
the King*. Wiliest Ion, v. Kingsbury , p. c. with Twyford , c. 

Sfc^n. and ch. of St. Paul’s. * 

Fores ^ T. preb. of forces ter Broseley. r. Little WenlSck, with 

Barrtw , c. and Bent hall, c. lord Forester. Worcester, St. 

' John Bed war dine , v. 

Foxton, G. Queens bury, v. with Hag dale, c. E. Loveden. New 
Town , r. bp. of St. Asaph. Twining, v. Ohrist-church, 0\on. 
Fromo, It. Mi l hr, r. rev. W. Clmfm. Goal lull, r. earl Dig by. Min- 
tern, r. Mrs. Sturt. 

Ganoll, H. D. Ashoiu, r. C. Leigli. Bivfield , r. Winchester, St. Lau - 
• mice, r. lord CImn. 

Gaisfoid, T. dea^ of Oxford. • 

Gamier, Thomas, Bishop's Sloke, r. Brightwe.il , r. Foxhall , c. lip. 
of Winton. # • 

I he patronage of the church is an excellent resource, for comfortable marriage- 
set 1 hym nts. A son of iho pluralist married a daughter ot Pro vvnlow North, 
kite bishop of AY inchester, and was portioned off with the rectory of DroxfortJ, 
a prebend of Winchester, and the mastcishipftf St. Cross's Hospital, which Jpvs. 
great patronage. A daughter married Thomas, second son of the lut^'loid 
Walsmt'bam, w r ho is archdeacon of Surrey, prebendary of Winchester, rector of 
Melbourne, and kings chaplain. A son of this Inst is prebem^iry of Winchester, 
and lector of Alverstoke and of Havant. The Norths, who are numerous in the 
church, are relations of the former bishop of W inchestdr, and had more than 
thirty livings shared among them* 

Geldert, Aldfield, c. M#s. Laurence# Barnwell , c. Cambridge 
In ss, c. Kirk Dcighton , r. rev. Dr. Guldart. 

Goddard, C. archtin. and preb. *of Lincoln, clfapiain to the king*; 
Jlcxley, v. viscount Sidney. Louth , v. preb. of Louth. % Lon- 
i dan, St. James's, Garlichythc , r. bp. of Londofu 
Goddard, E. Ear t ham, m v. preb. of Eartham. * East humps tend, v. 
Chr. Ch. Oxon. Paghanf, v. with Bognor, c. abp. of Cant. 
Sidlcsham , v. pieb. of Sidlosham. • 

Good acre, W. Mansfield Woodhouse, p. c. Skegly , p. c. duke Port- 
^ land. Sutton Ashjicld, p. c. duke Devonshire. 

Goodall, J. provost, oi Eton Coll, canon of Windsor ; B^omhaiti, v. 

H tic ham, r. Eton Coll. West Ilsley, r. dn. and ens. of Wiydsor. 
lhe rev. pluralist being the head of a great? pub lie school, we shall give a 1 
Uriel account of one of these foundations, tlie boasLed nursery of our legislators 
and slaicsmni. I hey are receptacles of abus?, and present a singular contrast 
to similar institutions in a neighbouring country ; wltilo the latter produce plii- 
losoipiers, heroes, and patriots, the former send forth a plentiful crop of e\qui- 
Bitcs, air-gun shooters, and at best peihtuU and Pnyleyean politicians. From 
the seed sown such Iriiit muy be qjtpected ; the scholar’s tune is misspent in 
grammatical and metrical trifling, aud little is read or studied but 
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Virgil, and Homer. Leuu'ng thcSc matters, lit us come to the founds tiou ot 

IClo n and its management. . , , , ti vf , « r. 

Eton college is situated near Windsor, and was founded by Henry A 1. lor 
the education ol* seventy pour and indigent scholars , who were enjoined by the 
founder to swear they had not Jhh : 6s. a year to spef.d. The exact amount ot 
the revenues it is not easy to ascertain, as it is a fact carefully concealed by the 
heads qf the college; but, according to the evidence of Mr. Hindc, they amount 
to considerably more than £10.000 a year, and arise from various manors, 
estates, rectories, and tenements belonging to the foundation. l*ce government 
of the college, and the management of this large income, is vested m the 
provost and seven fellows ; the salaries of tile latter, according to thestatutefv~/.*c 
£10 a yea f, and of the former double that sum. The bishop of Lincoln is visitor. 

' Besides the foundation scholafs there are iribre than 400 oppidens , or toflTn scho- 
lars, wfho pay for their education; though, like the rest of the boys, they are 
entitled to gratuitous instruction. The scholars are instructed by masters and 
assistants, who in fact do all the business of the college, and t( as is usual in such 
cases, get the worst paid; the head master receives only £63 a year; the under 
master fares still worse and is paid in a trifling'** allowance of brmd and beer."* 

The more interesting subject for inquiry is, what becomes of the revenue when 
nil the work is done at such a cheap rate? Nearly the whole of this, at the pre- 
sent, appears to be divided betwixt the provost and the fellow's ; the share of 
the former in good years has amounted to £2500 ; but the incomes of the latter 
are made up of such variety of items* they are not easily estimated. It is 
certain, however, their incomes are enormous. Besides the total income of the 
college, thirty-seven livings, some of which, worth £800 per annum, are in the 
gift of the*fel!ows ; they have the power of presenting themselves to one of these 
livings, which of course would not be the worst They receive about £550 in 
money annual 1 y from the fines; a yearly stipend of £50; and a liberal allow- 
ance for gowns, coals, candles, &c. Moreover, they generally confer some olhce 
*on themselves in the college, as buftar, precentor, sacrist, or librarian ; for which 
they receive a salary. The$e are the principal items; but it is impossible to 
discover exactly wlmt the fellows receive in all .* their gross incomes cannot be 
much less than £1000 a year each. 

After l)r. Goadall has taken the lion’s share, and the fellows nearly as much 
as they please, the remainder is applied to support the establishment. According 
to the statutes, the scholars ought to be fed, clothed, educated, and lodged, free 
Irifin expense; they have reduced their meals to two, namely, dinner and sup- 
per; clothing they have none; fAr their education they pay a gratuity of six 
guineas to the master, and their other yearly expenses amount to about sixty 
pounds; while, at the gffinc time, they swear, or ought to swear, they have not 
time pounds six shillings a year to spend / 

These exactions are, however, so shameless, unjustifiable, and so directly in 
the teeth of the statutes* that when any person ventures to object to their pay- 
ment, to prevent enquiry, the charges are remitted. • The mduLence is extended 
to a very small number ; ami to prevent luich a dangerous example spreading 
throughethf school, the fact is carelully concealed from the rest of the boys. 
That this illegal demand for teaching may excite as little notice as possible, it is 
always thrust into the bill of the person with whom the boys board.* 

Such is a iiriel account of the royal college of Eton. It only now remains 
" to point out the more flagrant, abuses which prevail in its management, and the 
manner the poor have been robbed ol their rights and interests in this celebrated 
clou mint ion. 

First, i&*teart of the 'revenues being expended in feeding, educating, and 
clothing, seventy poor and indigent scholars ” they are divided among eight 
elericilfShiecurists ; and children of opulent persons, who ean afford to pay £70 


* Third Report of the Education Committee, Scvs. 18IS, p. 72. 

qythiid Report uf Education Committee, pi 7 l,cvidcuceoi the Kcv.Di.Goodall. 
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a-year for their fjdiwntiofi, are t/ono ndntiffad tS the benefits of the foundation. 
m Tho statutes provide, t hut one- third part of , the ye nrly saving shall be placed in 
Jhcfreasury, for thp use o& the college ; although there has been annually a sur- 
*plus revenue to^i very considerable amount, instead of being applied to the 
enlargement of the college, or any other laqdable object, it has been divided 
and pocketed by the reverend fellows and the provost ; one hundred marks, too, 
piously left to clothe the * ( poor and indigent scholars, ” have, in like manner, been 
shared as lawful plunder by the saifte reverend persons. In consequent of the 
spoliation of Reward the IV til. the number of fellow's was reduped from^en to 
seven ; butalfhough the revenues have increased so enormously, that they would 
^jry well support the old statutable number, yet they have for centuries been 
kefi^it the present amount, contrary to the intentions of the* founder* Finally, 
the resend fellows ha^» all swor/^not to obtair^a dispensation for the holding 
of livings ;%*, if obtained, not to use it; yet, notwithstanding their oaths, not- 
withstanding the dreadful maledictions of the founder, such has been their 
greediness for the emoluments of the church, that they have obtained a dispen- 
sation to hold ehupch preferment ; and the right Teverend visitor has sanctioned 
this infringement of the ordinances of Henry VI. 

C i ood enough * E. dn. of Bath and Wells, and preb. of Westminster, Car- 
# lisle, and York ; Wath, All Saints on Dearne, v. Adwick , c. 
Brampton Bierlow, c. Christ Cli. Oxon. 

Goodenough, S. J. preb. of Carlisle; Broughtoi Pogcs , r. rev. J. 

Goodenough* Hampton , v.*the King. 

Good enough, William, archdn. of Carlisle, with Mareham le Fen, r. 
and great Salkclfi, r. bp. of Carlisle. • 

Three more Goodenouglis ; they arc of the family of the late Bishop of Carlisle. 
Tlic*pi elate obtained the deanery of Rochester in 1802, and in 1H08 was pro- 
moted to the See ot Carlisle, through the interest of lord Sidmouth, his brother 
h«i\ ing married the sister of the Ictter-of thanlbs-man. 

Gordon, G. dn. of Lincoln; Harhling, v. with Brig g end, c. #hp. of 
, Lincoln. Whittington, r. dn. of Lincoln. Ledgbrook > lst and 
* Id Mediety r. with East Ailing ton, c. lord Chan*. 

Gordon, G. Bentley Penney , r. Dr. Gordon. Jffuston, r. lord Chan. 

Whittington , c. dn. of Lincoln. * • 

Gower, ^r. L. St. Mahyn, it St. ulichad Penkcvil, r. lord Falmouth. 

Tats field, w T Use if , r. W. L. Gower. 

Grant, .). T. Merston, r. Wrabncss, r. The Kftig. Buttcrlcigh, r. 

lord £Jlmn. * 

G^uit, R. fellow of Winton Coll; Bradford A bibass, v. marquis 
Angle sea. Clifton 9 May bank, r. Winton Coll. Povlsca, St. 
Paul's, p. e. vicar of Portia. 

Gray, Robert, bishop of Bristol, and prebendary of Durham. • * 

Green, J. 0. Rillinyton, v. the King*. Thornton -le-Moor, r. bp, of 

Ely. Birdsall, p. c. marquis Hertford. Whaream-ii^the-Streel, 
v. lord Middleton. Rustington , v. bp. of Chichester. • 

Grey, lion. Thomas de, archd. of Surrey; Calbourrie, r. Faiyley. r. 
with Exbury, c. bp. of Winton. Merton , ». lord Walsjpghami * 
The honourable, venerable* and reverend pluralist is, also, a kind’s chaplain, 
and prebendary of Winchester. He is uncle of lord Walsingham, a;;d*related 
to the Norths and Garniers, whom see. Three more Greys are in the church ; 
one*of them is brother of the earl of Stamford, and is rector of Wickham and 
piebondary of Durham. Another relation of the earl has a living worth £1500 
a -year. 
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Grey, hon. E. dean of Hereford and fLobendJtry of Hereford ; .Sy s 
Botolph , Bishopsgate , r. bp. of London afni the King altornn^h*. 
Youngest brother of earl Grcv, who married, lirstfy, Mis»C®ofl, by whoifi in' 
had a family of ten children, nine of whom survive ; secondly, Miss Adair, (he 
daughter of Sir JR. Adair, the nfnister to Belgium,* by whom he had also a 
family ; and, thirdly, (he very reverend dean married JMiss limes, tho daughter 
of an opulent merchant, formerly JU.P* for firampound. — A bishop, lord 
chancellor, or first lord of the treasury , with vast patronage and a host of ex- 
pectants abouMiim, always appears to our miud like the man at the head of the 
table with a fine turkey before him, wliidi he is prepared to carve tip* the benefit 
of his family and guests. “ Which part do you prefer — here is a leg— the 
or the aprdn.” Just so in (lie distribution of public offices and preferments; 
there is a benefice for one, a dignity for another, and au embassy, secretaryship, 
or comtfiissioncrship for a third. We do not in this place complain ; ekrl Grey 
has certainly lost no time in moving his brother nearer to Durham or Winchester; 
but it is not t hi* advancement of the meritorious — though they be relatives-- but 
the worthless that excites indignation. With the exception of the dispute about 
the payment of the stipend of the minister of the new church, Hut dean, like his 
predecessor in the parish of St. Botolph, hears an exemplary character, and the 
public is gratified rather than otherwise by his promotion. i 

Griffith, C. preb. of Brecon ; Dissert h , r. bp. of St. David’s. Glondegla , 

P- c ‘* bp. of St. Asaph. Llanraycs , v. archdu. of Brecon. 

Guildford, carl of, Alrcsford, New and Old , r. with Med sled, c. 
Southampton , St. Mary, prcc . and r. St. Cross , with St. 
Faith's Master , bp. of Winchester. ** 

The family, of which his lordship is the head, was some years since widely 
ramified in the church, engrossing upwards of thirty livings and dignities. 



inglorious, w r ar was waged against the independence of North America. The 
bishop owed his promotion to his brother, and hit. advancement to the bench 
was much resisted by tfte minister’s colleagues, on account of his youth. Lord 
North, however, observed—" that When he should become of more matured u»e 



1 1 ,U ! Coventry. Noon after he was tianslated to Woreestei, and ... 
17bJ to< he rich See ot W jpehester, which lie held more than forty, years, and 
must Imie netted trem the revenue of his diocese upwards of one million and a 
nail principal money. 

WaTe ’ C ‘ Crcwe - Sodding ton, r. IVcdnesbimj , \ . 

Hajrgitt, D’Arcy, Branxton, v. dn. and c. of Durham. Cornhill, v. 
• , N ‘ P arne11 - Per shorn, Si. Andrew, v. and Hot // Cross, o. 
mth Besford, o. Bricklehampton, c. Deford, c. and Penvin, 
c \dn. and cm. of Westminster. 

Harbin, J. North. Barrow, r. E. B. Porlman. 

Harbin. Whenthill. r. BJn,. Phillips. 

IlarveyrD. A linger, c. lord of the Manor. 

Doddiny hurst, r. J. II enrich 
Hasted, H. Bury St. Mary, c. Corporation. Chedbvrq , r. with 

. yA c1l ™ rth ’ T - 1,1 Vrorcester. <■ Bramcorth, r. marquis Corn- 
Ilonunr/shcath, r, lord Bristol. 


Kingston, r. Mr. 

U 

Black more, v. the King. 
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Jlott, W. Enjcrby Navis, lr. Inciiinlxyitf Grcctwell , c. ch. of Lin 
coin. Lincoln, •St. John in Neir, v. and St. Paul , r. arclul. o 
Lincoln.. Dunhdhne, v.. the King. Nettlehnm , c. clianc. o 
Lincoln. 1 'horpe-on-thc-Hill, r. chnp. of Lincoln. 
jMiree rectories, a vicA'agc, and two chapel ries, are not enough for this re 
verend pluralist. He is prebendary and vicar choral of Lincoln, and chaplaii 
to the marquis of Stafford. His ricommendation to all these good thiags are- 
Tho (Jen nine Tree of Liberty, 1 *or the Royal Oak of Great Britain; a jJblitica 
squib of 1799^ a Fast day Sermon; Letter upon Restrictions on Dissenlinj 
Teachers, &c. m 

^ft^fJsworth, Robt. preb. of Exeter; Hrixham, v. with Kpig swear e 
a**tljo King. Mar truant)*, St. Sar. Corporation. Townstall 
v. Ckurslon Ferrers , c. eorp. of Clifton. • 

llales, R. Ilemcsby , v. .1, T. Hales. Herring sir all, r. H. Sperling 
. Hilling ton, r. sir W. J, IL Folkcs. 

Hainoud, R. Uccchamwell St. John and St. Mary , r. J. Molleaux. 

Pelistfiorpe, r. Fast Walton , v. Gay ton Thorpe, r. -A. JIamond. 
Uanbury, T. Bur rough , r. Some r by, v. Lang to a Church, r. 

Langton Tar , c. uw/ Thorpe Lang ton, c. W. H anbury, 
Haitkinson, r. Pentncy, c. sequestrated. Walpole St. Andrew, v. T. 

Unnkinson,mWest [Hinny, p.V. J. Dalton. 

1 fames, G. preb. of St. David’s. Letter ston, r. Llanwair, c. No 7 ton, 
r. /?oc7c, c. Cmtlc yn Graig, v. lord Chan. ® 

Harries, J. Langattock , r. earl Abergavenny. Llandett, r. T. If. 

• Gwynne. Newcastle at Emlyn , c. ?ot7A Bcttws, c. uwZ Lla~ 

Ic stone, c. T. Lewis. * 

Ilawkesley, J. W. Knotting, r. wi/A Souldrsp, r. rev. J. W. Htuvkcs- 
. lev, Mclchburn, v. lord St. John. Turney , r. D. C. Higgins. 

Meathcotc, G. archdn. of Winchester, fellow of \Vint5n Coll., treasurer 
of Wells Cathedral, /I ndovar, v. tcuf/i FoScol. c. Winton Coll. 
Hnrsley , v. Otterburit , c. sir G. H%athrote. .• 

UcvwJlC E. Lit tic borough* p. c. J. Hewett. Sound by, r. North 

tl heal ley, v. lord Middleton. Sturton in the Clay, v. (In. and 
eh. of York. • • 

Hill, U. $ erring ton, r. Little Ness, c. Sutton St. John, r. 

Thornton Mayow , r. lord Berwick. Btfas, r. sir R. flill. 

Several other Hills in Jhc church. The pluralist is uncle of, lord Hill, 
commander of the forces, and of Rowland 11*11, the well known dissenting 
preacher. « 

Hobart, lion. H. L. Ilusdey, r. the King. Nocton, v. dn. anct ch. of 
Cant. Wantage, v. dn. and cns. of Windsor. 

This lion, and veiy reverend pluralist has two deaneries, that of Windsor, the 
other of Wolverhampton, A brother is canon of Hereford, and rector of 
Beer Ferrers; of which rectory, his nephew, the duke of Buckingham, is 
patron. Another Hobart , a son, we suspect, o£ the plural dean, has a valuable* 
rectory, and prebend of W olverhampton. % 

Hodgson, R. dn. of Carlisle, lhirgli c hi Sands, v. lord chan. West- 
minster, St. George's, Hanovcr-square, r. Hilling ton, v. bp. of 

• London. 

Nephew of Porteus, late bishop of* London. Many other Hodgsons, with 
livings, oflites, and dignities. 
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Ilodson, G. Birmingham, Christ 1 Church^ c. Cohvick, v t with Frods- 
well, c- bp. of Licli. nud Cov. London , St. Katharine tree, r.. 

Holland W^L vie. of Chf hosier eath. Bapehiifr. Barp/am ' 
V. dn. ami eh. of Chichester. Chichester St. Andrew and St. 
Marlin , r. dn. of Chichester. c 

Holland , S., M.D. prevent, and preb. of Chichester. JJeaudesert , r. 
Poynings , r. fVarchorn, r. tho King - . V 

This is a remark able instance of the secular uses to which churck property is 
applied byjthosc Who have tiie. disposal of it. The reverend pluralist wa^tT- 
ginally a physician; but, happening to marry adaughty of lord Krskin^ while 
his lordship held the great seal, he took holy orders, with a vietf to qualify 
himself for a share of the good things in the gilt of his father-in-law. Erskiue 
gave him the three reptories, worth about £2000 a-y ear, during the short period , 
of his chancellorship. Doctor Holland has written a book to vindicate the 
clergy from the charge of neglecting their duties. Who may the preceding plu- 
ralist of this name be ? 

Holt, J. Elston, r. W. 13. Darwin. Grimjley , v. Camb. Keister n, 
v. sir J. C. Htiwkins. Wrawby , v. with Briyg, c. Clare Had, 
Camb. * 


Hoste, J. Barwick in Brakes , v. Mrs. Hoste. Longhorn, c. Wcnd- 
ling, r. T. W. Coke. 15 

lTousen, H. vicar choral of Southwell. Bleasby, v. Howerby, r. with 
Bcesby in the Marsh , c. Southwell, v. prec. and preb. of Nor- 
manton. Aslacton , p. c. Southwell Coll. 

Howard, J. Fundenhall , d. T V T. Burney. Morlcy, St. Bololph and 
Peter, r. B. N. Cooper. Tacolneston, r. Mrs. Warren. 
Howard, R. D.D. Denbigh, r. bp. St. Asaph. Llandegfan, r. with 
Bean mar is, dC. Llanvewgan, c. R. W. Bulkcley. 

Howes, F. min. carvof Norwich. Atllebridge , v. with Aldcrford, 
r. Bawburgh , v. Norwich, St. Gegrge, col. r. dn. and ch. of 
* Norwich. * 

Howes, T. Fritton, r. T. L Hodges. ‘ Tharston, v. bp. of Ely. 
Thorndon , r. rey, T. Howes. 

Howley, Wm. primate of all England ; consecrated bishop of Fxjndon, 
1813, and elevated to the primacy in 1828, on the decease of 
archbishop button. 

We have f nothing to add to our notice, page 24, 'of this prelate. Tt maybe 
inferred, from the strictness with which the preserves are watched at Adding- 
ton, andUhe severe persecution of poachers, that his grace is very fond of game. 
lludleston, A. Bowncs, r. Morrcsby, r. Whitehaven St. Nicholas, 
c. lord Lonsdale. 

Humb, T. if. treas. and can. res. of Sarum. Figheldean, r. Treas, of 
S,arum, Kewstokc, v. lord Chan. Stratford-under- Castle, c\ 
* dn. and ch. of Serum. - 

Huntingiord, O. II. bishop of , Hereford ; consecrated bishop of Glou- 
cester, 1802; translated 1815. 

Hurt, T. Lindby, r. Papjdewick, c. hon. F. Montague. Scrooby , v. 

with Sutton -on- Lound, v. duke of Portland. 

J^ob, S. S. Waldcrshorc, v. Whitfield , p. c. abp. of Cant. Wool- 
< tavington , v. dn. and cans, of Windsor. 
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Ihbotson, J. Ayton , )>. c. rev. W. Marwood. Newton , p. c. rev. S. 

• % Shepherd. Nunthorpe, p. c. T. Simpson and W. Richardson. 

. •'Ibtiotson, T. Garton, v. the King . Lowthorpe, p. c. sir A. Quentin. 

Skcrne, p. c. R. frkwright. f 

Jenkinson, J. Banks i, bishop of St David's, dean of Bfecon, and dean 
of Durham . • 

Jepson , G. preb. and vie . dtbr. of Lincoln . Puepor , v. G7i?«- 

than , Normanby , v. dn. and ch. of Lincoln. Lincoln St . 

% Rototpli , p. c. preb. of St. Bbtolph. 

Inmln, G. Kilnsea , v. L. Thompson. Skefling, v. rev. If. Holme. 

Pasmgton , v. abp. of York*. • 

Johnson, P. Beeston , r. Sustead , p. c. the King. Ingwortli , r. W. 
Wyndham. 

Jones, H. Lewisham , v. lord Dartmouth. Talgarth , v* dn. and cans. 

of Windsor. Mablethorpe , r. Stane, r. col. Jones. 

Iremonger, L. preb. of Winchester. Wherwell , pre£. siw. Goocf- 

* worf/a Clatford , v. J. Iremonger. Kevil, v. Wanborough , v. 

• dn. and ch. of Winton. 

Brother-in-law of lord Gambier, wh<» has a nephew with three livings. 
Karslake, W. Culmstock, v. dn. and ch. of Exeter. Dalton , r. J. 

Cleveland. Loxbcare , r. sir T. D. Acland. • 

Kaye, John, bishop of Lincoln, ditto prebendary, and provincial chan- 
cellor of Canterbury. 

Keith, P. Afarr, p. c. earl Kinnoul. Qackinge , r. Stalisjield , v. abp. 

Cant. * , # 

Kelly, A. P. Barnham , p. c. ZiM/c Hampton , v. bp. Chichester. 

• Hoxton , c. archdn. of London. • 

ivempthorne, J. preb. of Lichfield. G/owccster Michael , r. awtf 

£f. Marg. de Grace , c. lord Chan. Northleach, v. Preston , 
bp.^f Gloucester. Wedmorc , v. di^ of Wells. 

Kent, G. D. preb. of Lincoln. Newton , r. T. Smith. Lincoln St. 
Marlin , v. bp. of Lincoln. Scothern , v. loiid Scarboro 7 . Conis- 
holme , r. hon. Mr. and Mrs. Robinson, ifosf TPtiicA, v. E^Kent. 
Kett, W. Darsham»y. Sir J. Rous. Shottisham , r. Jlr. Kett. 
dringfidd , r. N. Randall. 

Keppel, bon. E. G. Qniddenharn, r. Snetterton. r. Shottisham 
All Saints , v. awe? Sf. Mary, v. carl of Albermarle. Titttyshall, * 
r. Godwick , r. awe? Welling ham, r. T. W. Coke. 

Third son of lord Albemarle, master of the horse, and brother-in-law of Mr. 
Coke, of Norfolk. » ^ 

Kidd, T. Croxton, r. sir G. W. Leeds, Eltisley , v. lord Chan, 
Norwich , £/. Sivithin, r. bp. of Norwich, Request. * 
Kipling, C. Coston, r. Newport Pagnall , v. lord Chan. Wofoer- 
fow, v. wif/i Stratfoid Tony , c. W. Drake. • . . 

Kipling, J. Chearsley, c. sir C. Dormer. Chilton , p. c. Oakley , v, 
•sir J. Aubrey. Upper Winc\endon , p. c. sir C. Cave. 

Knatchbull, W., D.D. Aldington , r. Smeath , c. abp. Cant, 
Bircholt , r. lady Bankes. * Westare, r. lord Chan. t 
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Kynaston, sir E. chap. in ord* to H.M. Farhham , St. Gencv. r. 
with Risby , r. Kmnerslcy , v. the Kin#* liordley , r. 
Powell. 

Lade, W. Graveney , v. wit J&Goodne stone, t. ,Wickhamtreux*, r. J. 
Lade, Knowlton , r. sir N. D’Aeth. 

Langdon, G. Houghton , r. E. M. Pleydell. Milton Abb . v. lord 
Dorchester, West on- Patrick, p. c. W. T. L. Wellesley. 

Landon, W. dn. of Exeter and preb. of Sarum. BishopstOne , r. prob. 
of Bishopstone. Branscombe , if. dn. and ch. of Exetef. Croft, 
r. Yarpole , c. Mrs. Johnes. c ^ 

Lates, *J. J. Charlton AbCot, c. F. Pyson. Sudely, r. lo/d Rivers. 

Winchcombe , v. wn7A Gretton , c. lord Tracey. 

Law, G. H. bishop of Bath and Wells; consecrated bishop of Chester, 

1812. 

Law, Henry, archdeacon of Wells and canon residentiary.' 

Lax, W. Ippolitts , v. wifA Greaf Wymovdley , v. Marsliworts, v. 

Camb. Orwell , v. rev. J. H. Renouard. 

Lee, H. fellow of Winton Coll, and preb. of Hereford. A$A, r. 
Frimley , p. c. Hound , v. unf A Bursledon , c. and Hamble , p. c. 
Winton Coll. 

* See Bishop Sumner for an account of Winton College. 

Lewis, D. C. min. can. of Windsor. ColnFrook , c. Pem. Coll. Oxon. 

Newington , v. Eton Coll. Ruislip , v. dn. and ch. of Windsor. 
Lewis, J. Buttsbury , c. rev. Jj). Lloyd. Ingatestone , r. N. W. Lewis. 
Ravenhall , r. C. W. Western. 

Leyson, T. Bassalleg, v. bp. Llandaff. Pantcague , r. Trcddunnock , 
r. C. H. L^igh. 

Linton, H. Dinton.,v. with Great Teffont , c. Mag. Coll. Oxon. 

Fritwcll, v. JVorth Aston, v. T. F. Willcs. 

Long, R. C. Dunston , c. Misses S. and G. Long. Illivgton r. Mrs. 
Kellett. Newton Floiman, r. Mi 6s Long. Sioarsthorpe, r. 
rev. R. C. Long. 

Lord, J. Berfreyston , r. Oxon. Northiam, r. Miss Lord. Dray- 
tin Par slow, r. rev. J. Lord. # 

Lowe, J. Tankfrsley, r. Swinton , c. Wentworth, p. c. earl Fitz- 
wiiliJm. Brotherton, v. dn. an$ ch. of* York. 

.Lowndes, R. Astwood, v. the King. North Crawley, r. Miss Dun- 
combe. Farley, r. Oxon. 

Lucas, G. Caifield, r. Stokesby with Heringby, r. W. Downs. 
t Billochby , r. Filby, r. C. Lucas. 

Luxmore, C. S dean, with Ilcullan, v. annexed, chanc. of see of St. 
Asaph, and preb. of Hereford. Bromyard, 2 d Port, r. and v. 
TFieUf Cradlcy,*T . bp. of Hereford. Daroven, r. Gurlsjicld, v. 
Ijp. af St, # Asaph. c 

Luxmore, John, joint regist. of Hereford, preb. of St. Asaph. Bcr- 
new, v. bp. of St. Asaph. 

Three more Luxmores in the church. They arc sons and nephews of the 
lalg bishop of St. Asaph. The prelate owed his promotion to his connexion 
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with the family of thetduke of Buccleuglw fee first obtained the living of St. 
George the Martyr, Queen's- square, which he vacated upon being presented to 
the neighbouring rectory # of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, which he held, in cowmen - 
dam, with th» see of Hereford. To the last see he was translated from the 
diocese of Bristol, before winch he hoi| the deanery of Gloucester. - He 
was translated to St. Asaph in 1815. The progress of the b II hop, like most of 
his brethren, may be generally traced from the number of relations and depen- 
dents which they leave behind tdfera in possession of the most valuably prefer- 
ments in their gift. * 

Madan, Sjfencer, preb. and chan, of diocese of Peterborough, chap, in 
i ord.to the King. Ibstockf r with Hugglescote , c. Dunning ton , 
^ c. bp. of Rochester. Thorpe Constantine , r. W. P. Inge. 

Sonffttahe late bishop of Peterborough, nepfiew of the late bishoj^of Lich- 
field, and cousin of the marquis Cornwallis, Except a fast-day sermon or two, 
we do not know any other claim of this reverend pluralist to his appointments. 
His uncle, the tyshop, to whom he is chiefly indebted for his preferments, was, 
•at first, intended lor the bar, and, with that view, entered himself a student of 
the 'Temple ;»but the elevation of his uncle to the archbishopric, on the death 
of Dr. Seeker, opened a more lucrative prospect, and he devoted himself, with- 
cy.it any particular call that way, to the church. His first preferment was the 
rich rectory of Wrotham, in Rent, soon after which he obtained a prebend of 
• Westminster, and shortly after succeeded Dr. Moore in the deanery of Canter- 
bury. On the translation of bishop Hurd, h.* was rai&ed to the throne of Lich- 
field and Coventry and, on the death of bishop Douglas, he succeeded him as 
dean of Windsor, which be vacated for the richer deanery of Durham. 

Muddy, J. Somerton , r. incumbent. Stansjield, r. Harlcst , r. Box - 
ted , r. the King. 

Markham, Robert, archd. of York, and canon, res. 

Multby, Edward, bishop of Chichcslex* and preacher to Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn: consecrated in 1831. • • 

^Manning, H. C. Burgh Castle , r. the King. Thetford St . Cuth. c. 

and St. Peter , r. duke Norfolk. Santon , r. Uorp. of Thetford. 
Mapleton, J. H. Southwark . Christchurch, r. ^Trustees of Marshall’s 
charities. Whaddonfv. New Coll# Oxon. Mitcham , v. Mrs. 
SiTnpson. # • 

Marsh, Herbert, bishop of Peterborough, professor of divinity, Cam- 
bridge. , • 

Marsbanij lion, and rev. J. Allington, r. earl Romney. Watering- 
bury, v. dn. and ch. of Rochester. Kirby Qverblow, r. carl 
Egrcmont. 0 * 

( anon of Windsor, prebend of Bath and Wells, ditto of Rochester. Brother 
of lord Romney. # 

Marsham, Ch Caveiifield , v. dn. and ch. Rochester. Edgcott, r. 

Stoke Lyric, v. J. Coker. Islington, v. dn. and cans. Windsor, 
Marsham, E. Sculthorye , r. sir G. Chadd. WramplingHkm , r. Strat- 
ton Strawless, r. R. Marsham. 

Massingberd, F. C. Calceby,v. Dribg , r. JCettlestyy, r. South Ormesby • 
c. C. B. Massingberd. % 

Mayor, W. Bladon, r. Hurley, v. Woohstock , c. duke of MSrlborough. 

This is the well-known compiler of useful books, and a native of Aberdeen. 
He: ' ‘ ‘ 


livings of Hurley and Woodstock. 
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Methold, T. preb. of Norwich.' Apsal-stoneha^r. ^ iddIetoa - 
Kilverton, r. lord Chan. Wethermgsett, r. Mrs. Close. 

Millard, C. F. Henley, v. jVbrawA <S/. 6ato,r. an f a * P alace > d - 
dn. and ch. Norwich. Hitkling, v. Mr. M,ck ethwmte. 

Miller, . E. Chesterton, c. lord Willoughby de Broke. Radway, v. 

Milkr^G^mln. can. of Ely. Hardwick, Hunkam, y. Stanford, 


Mills, T P cha{>. to the King. Bumpstead Helion,, v. Camb. 

Henney, r. Stutton,, r. N. Barnardiston. r r 

Mitford,. J. Ben hall, v. Mitford. Wts/ow, Peter*},, r. the 
King. Stratford St. Andrew, r. chan, of du. of Lancaster. 
Monk, John H. bishop of Gloucester, and prebendary of Westminster : 
consecrated in 1830. 


Monins, J. Charlton , near Dover, r. Ringwould, r. rev. J. Monins. 
Fawkenkurst, r. Hurst, r. Miss Carter. 

Moore, G. Croxby, r. lord Chan. Lincoln St. Margaret, with St. 
Peter, p. c. precent. and preb. Lincoln Cath. Ownby, r. chan, 
du. of Lancaster. * 

Moore, R. preb. of Canterbury. Eynesford, r. fi oiling bourn, r. 
Hunion, r. Latchingdon, r. abp. of Cant. 

Morgan, H. H. can. res. of Hereford. Fownhope, v. Wolliope, v. 
dn. and ch. of Hereford. Moccas, r. sir G. Cornwall. 

Mounsey, G. Forest, c. lord De^by. Fairfield, p. c. Trustees. Rush - 
top Spencer, c. lord r Macclesfield. 

Mount, C. Bath , Christchurch , c. rev. C. A. Moysey. Hanning ton, 
v. R. Montgomery. Hehndnn , r. Suttrsbury , r. Oxon. 

Moysey , C. A. archdn. of Bath, preb. of Wells. Bath, Wolcot , r. 

, dame Gay. Boar hunt, d. T. Kethwayte. Southwic/t , d. Mr. 
Thistlethwaytc. * , 

Mucklestone, .1. F. preb. andf vie. of Liclffield, and preb. of Wolver- 
hampton. Tong< p. c. G. Durant,. Werford, c. chan, of Lich- 
field. Wybunbury, v. bp. of Licli. and Cov. * 

Males* J. H. Abbot's isle, v. dn. and ch. of Bristol. Broadwater , 
c. Broadway , c. rev. W. Palmer. Ilmmster , v. II. Hanning. 

Murray, Geo. bishop of Rochester, dean df Worcester, rector of 
Bi^hopsbourne, and chaplain to abp. of Cant. 

Nelson, J. vie. chor. of Lincoln. Ruskington, v. the King. Scarhy, 
r. Wellingorc, r. dn. and ch. of Lincoln. Snarford, r. sub-dn. 
of Lincoln. Lincoln St . Mark, p. c. precent. of Lincoln. 

Nevile, viscount, Byrling, v. Holveston, r. with Burgh Apion, r. 

* Otley, r. lord Ab er £ a venny. 

Third son of the noble patron. Another son is vicar of Trant, in Sussex, and 

rector of Bfrling, in Kent. * 

Newsam, Clement, Harbury, v. Miss Newsam. Portbury, r. with 
Tickenham, v. bp. of Bristol. 

Nicholas, John, D.D. Bremilham, r. lady Northwicli. Fisherton 
^ «4 nge, r. W. II. F. Talbot. Westport , v. Brock enborough, 

c. lord Chan. 
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Nicolay, G. F. L. ohe of the brethrerf of St. Katharine; Little Mar - 
low, v. reV. G- F. L. Nicolay. London , St. Michael Royal and 
St. Martin Vintry , r. abp. Cant, and bp. Worcester, alt . — See 
Nicolay , in th ej?lacc List. t 

North, Henry. Heacham , v. H. Spelman. Great 9 Ring stead, St. 

Andrew and St. Peter, r. II. Stvleman. 

Northcote, Hugh, Dow la ft, p. c. 3fonkoakhai>ipton, % r. OJfhamp - 
ton Sf* James, r. Upton Pyne , r. sir H. Northcote. 
c Nott, G: F., D.D. preb . of W inton, Chichester, and Sarum. /far* 
rietsham , r. AJ1 Souls’ Coll. Woodchurch , r. abp. of Cant. 

Thitf^Mtleman has been for a long time missing; should this mcej his eye, 
wo beg to inform him, that the parishioners of Woodchurch are very desirous of. 
seeing him, and they wish to know where he may be, found ; they have been 
served With notices for the payment of tithes by the solicitor of the reverend 
pluralist, who has only been once in the parish during the whole of last reign, 
and that for «» day only. 

Oakes, James. Gipping , d. C. Tyrrel. Thurston , v. Rattlesden, r. 

• James Oakes, esq. Tostock , r. Mr. Moseley. 

Oldershaw, John, D.D. archdn. of Norfolk, vntk Coston, p. c. Ludham , 
v. bp. of Norwich. Ranwoflh , v. with Upton , St. Margaret , v. 
bp. of Ely.* Redenhall , r. with Hailestone , c. duke of Norfolk, 
on nora. of bp. of Norwich. • 

Onslow, G. W. Send, "v. with Ripley , c. carl Onslow. Wislcy, r. 

with Per ford, v. Shalford , v. with Bramley , c. lord Chan. 
Onslow, 11. F. archdn. of W orcester, ureb. of Sarum. Kidderminster , 
v. w. Lower M it ton , e. lord Foley. Newcnt , v. lion. E. Fuiey. 

The venerable airhdeacoA is son of the late dean of Worcester, wlufce father 
9 was a lieutenant-general, and brother of the famous Arthur Onslow, who was 
Jbi i v years speaker of the Collective Wisdom. A. C. OnsloV, rector of St. Alary, 
Newington-bufts, of which beneliee the bishop of Worcester is patron, is a 
brother of the archdeacon. , 

O\ond<?ii, Mont, Bonington, r. T. Prfpillon. Luddingham, r. Tord 
Chan. Win glut m, p! c. sir H. C&cnden. 

Palmer, G. Leominster , v. Eton Coll. Parhgm, r. baroness Zouch. 
Suiting ton , r. N. Tredcroft. 

Parkinson, J. D.D. Brocklcsby , r. lord Yy bo rough. Hctthng , r. 

rev. It. Parkinson. Imminghum , v. W. Amcfltts. 

Parkinson, T. D.D. preb. Sj. Paul's, chan, of dioc. &f Chester, 
archdn. of Leicester; Iieqworth . r. with Islcy Walton , c. Chrittf 
Coll. Camb. 

257 livings aic in the gift of the University of Oxford, and 292 in the gift oi 
Cambridge. The livings are situate in different parts of the cqnntry ; many oi 
them m the metropolis. Some of the livings are annexed to uie provestships 
and professorships of tho different colleges, but for the most part they are in 
the gift of the fellows. By the statutes of the. universities the holding pf, 4 i 
fellowship is incompatible with the holding of a college*living. Wh%p, however, 
a living is more valuable thg,u a fellowship, *a fellowship is vacatci^for the sake 
of being eligible to the living. 

Parsons, H, preb. of Wells; Durleigh, v. Mr. Dunning. Goat- 
hurst, r. lady Tynte. Wcmbdon, v. C. K. Tynte. 

Payne, Henry Thomas, can,, res. of St. David's, preb. of Ifrecon; 
Devunnuck , v. with Blaen Glyn Tavy, c. bp. of Gloucester. 

# Ystradvellty , p. c, Llanbedr, r. Patricio * p. c. duke Beaufort. 
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Pearce, Thomas, Folkatone, r. Hawking e, r. a bp. of Cant. Hartlip, 
v. dean and c. of Roch. Merston , r. lore} Chan. ^ 

Pearson, H. dean of Salisbury. 

Pellew, lion. G, D.D. dn. of Norwich, preb. of York; London , St. 
Dionis Backchurch , r. dn. and can. of Cant. 

This honourable and very reverend dignithry is son of lord Exmouth, who 
has a pension of £2000 a-year, and son-in-law vof lord Sidmouth, who has a 
pension of £30(/0 a-year. He was originally intended for the leghv profession, 
but his abilities not lying that way, he wgs, after eating a few terips, turned 
over to the ^hurch. His progress in this line has been very successful : in Ig-M) 
he was presented to the vicaragp of Naseing, c worth £ 12(f) a-year; next year he 
was presented to the rectory of Sutton, said to be worth £4000 a-fiar; and, 
within a few months after he had a prebend’s stall in St. Paul’s: these appear 
to have been subsequently resigned or negotiated for his present preferments. 
Penricc, Charles,' Smallburgh , r. bp. of Norwich. Witton , r. with, 

Brundall , r. and Little Plumstcad, r. J. Musket. 

Pepys, II. preb. of Wells; Aspeden , r. lord Hardwicke. tVcstmilf , r. 
More ton, r. St. John’s Coll. 

Percy, hon. Hugh, D.D. bp. of Carlisle, chan, of Sarum, preb. of 
St. Paul’s.— See page 26 . 

Perkins, F. D. chap, in ord. to II. M.; Down-Haihc?lcy , v. Sow, v. 

with Stohe , v. Sway field, r. lord Chan. 

Perkins, John David, D.D. Dawlish, v. bp. Exon. Exeter, St. Lau- 
rence, r. Manhead , r. lord Chan. 

Pett, Phineas, D.D. archdn. of Oxford, can. of Christ Church, preb'. of 
. Sarum. Chilbolton, r.bp dfWinton. Newington, r. abp. of Cant. 
Phillpotts, Henry, bisbop r and treasurer of Exeter, and prebendary of 
Durham. 

The honest retraction of an error does credit to the heart and understanding; 
but if a man from meatfenury motives suppresses or disguises — for he cannot 
abandon them — his convictions, he is a traitor to truth, and merits the most igno- 
minious brand that public opiniori can inflict. The most charitable capnot put 
a favourable construction on the cinduct of l)r. phillpotts, and he is given up, 
hy all parties, as one guilty of unpardonable crimes. The first exploit we remem- 
ber of this spiritual adveaturer was a pamphlet imputed to him in defence of the 
Manchester massacre, in which 800 poor creatures, men. women, and children, 
were kttfed, cut-down, and maimed, under the sabres of a ferocious yeomanry. 
He next signalized lfimseli by his writings against catholic emancipation, and 
finally astonished people by voting for a minister, at Oxford, who was favour- 
able to the catholic relief bill. Thus he wa« all things to all men, and at last 
-receives lys reward— universal contempt and a mitre! As the political bishop 
had succeeded in fastening on the See of Exeter, we would have guttered him 
to have held Stanhope rectory too, with the tine house to live in he had built 
at an expense £12,000: there appeared a paltriness in the Whigs attempting 
to blink ihe transaction by suffering the prelate to exchange the rectory v\ith 
Mr. Darnell for a stall at Durham. 

fierce, *W. M. Burwqll, v. with Walmsgatc, c. Goulsby, v. M. B. 

Listef. Fulletby, r. bp. of Lincoln. 

Plater, Charles Eaton, River, v. Whitstable , c. abp. of Cant. Sea- 
sal ter, v. d. and c. of Cant. 

Plimley, Henry, chan, of diocese of .Chichester, preb. of Chichester; 

(fvchficld, v. Shoreditch, v. bp, of Chichester. 

Pofsotf, J. II. P. preb. of Exeter; Exeter Major , r. d. and c. of 
Exeter. Upton Eel ion, r. Jos. Poison, es(j. 
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Poore , J. Bicknor, if lord Chan. Mufston , r. St. Johns Coll . /feiii- 
• • ham , v. abp. of Cant. 

•’Po'tchett, WiHiam, preb. of Sarum ; JVor/A awtf Sowf/t Grantham , v. 
with Great ant i Little GunnerSy , v. Londonthorpe , v. arte? 
Bracehy , v. cath. of Sarum. § 

Pott, Jos. Holden, archdn. off London, preb. of St. Pauls, chan, of 
Exeter Cath.; Kensington, v. bp. of London. 

Poulter, E<!m. preb. of Winton; Alton, v. Holybourn , c. dn. 
% and tan. of Winton, MeBnstoke , r. Soberton , c. bp. of 

,v “* Winton. ^ 

Pratt, S. preb. of Peterboro*; Maxey* v. Paston , r. t&t7£ TFler- 
rington , c. dn. and cns. of Pcterboro’. Peterboro , £c. v. bp. of 
Peterboro*. 

Preston, W. preb. of York; Buhner , r. earl Fitzwilliam. Butter - 
wzcA, c; Parson Foord. Erg ham, r. T. Grimstone. Sculcoates, 
v. the King. Whenby , v. W. Garforth. IFoZdf Newton, v. 
m lion. M. Langton. 

•Pretyman, G. T. chan, and ran. res. of Lincoln, preb. of Winton; 
Chalfont St. Giles , r. Wheat hamps lead, r. mM Harpenden , r. 
bp. of Lincoln. 

Pretyman, John, preb. of Lincoln; Sherrington , r. IFt/iz 02 <#£, r bp. 
of Lincoln. 

Prejyman, Richard, prec. and can. res. of Lincoln; Middleton Stonry, 
r. Walgravc , r. wit/i Hanning tory v. bp. of Lincoln. TFroi/r/Zi- 
to», r. bp. of Winton. 

Having, at page 27, noticed the numerous ecclesiastical emoluments of the 
Pi Hymans, we shall only give some acc ount of the rise of tJie bishop, to whom 
the lamily is indebted for its preferments. Tomline, formerly Pretyman, the 
tote bishop of Winchester, was the son of a tradesman*at Bury St. Kdinund’s, 
at the grammar-school ot whirih town he and Jjis brother, Dr. John Pretynnyi, 
the arclffleacon of Lincoln, received the elements of their education; after 
whic It they removed to Cambridge. The ffishop was distinguished at the 
university as a good classical scholar and expert arithmetician. Having the 
good fortune to become tutor to “the Heaven-born* minister,” he soon ex- 
perienced the patronage of his pupil, who appointed him his private s^retary, 
and gave Ifim a prebendal stall in the church of St* Peter, Westminster. In 
1787 lie was made bishop of Lincoln, to which preferment was added the 
deanery of St. Paul’s; andxm the death of Dr. Randolph, he was* offered the 
See of London, but that dignity he cleclined, from an expectation of something 
more substantial, in which calculation he was not disappointed; foi^ on the 
death of Brownlow' North, lie obtained the rich See of Winchester, the summutn 
honum of episcopal ambition. 

Price, Morgan, Knebworth , r. Lctchworth , r. R. W. Lytton. Ulrtn- 
gedwyn , c. sir W. W. Wynne. Tallachdu , r. Parson Griffiths. 
Proby, Charles, can. of Windsor; Tacfybrook Bishops, v. L?chfield» 
Cath. Twickenham , v. d. and can. of Windsor. Wltddcsden, 
3rd Port, r. duke Marlborough. * * 

Probyn, John, archdn. of Llandaff; Abbenhall, r. E. Probyn. Ma- 
• them , v. with Cacrwcnt , v.^irclidn. of Llandaff. 

Proctor, Joseph, D.I). preb. of Norwich; Coning ton, r . Gilding 
Steeping, r. J. Heathcote.* 
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Prosser, Richard, D.D. preb. Of Durham, with !f asin /‘°”\ .. 
Radeliffe, John, Doddington, v. Teynham, v. archdn. of Cant. Ltme- 

r. Christ Co* Greftoan- 

**. *>»• ° raM ' f m ; L fL v ’ 

Bart. Hospital. Witckam, x. d. and c. otBiX. 

Randolph, J. H. prcb. of St. Paul's; Burtan Coggles, r.lord Chan . 

Fobbing \ r. tho King. Nothall , v. bp. of London. 

Randolph, T.-preb. of St. Paul's, and* chap. to the King; Gfeat Hcj#s 
ham* r. and Little lfadham , c. bp. of Loncjpn. 

Raymond, Oliver, Belchanip Walters, v. with Buhner, Yf^middlc- 
ton , r. Trustees of S. R. Raymond. 

Rennell, Thomas, D.D. dn. of Winchester, prcb. of St. Paul's. Bar- 
ton Stacey , v. dn. and ch. of Winton. 


The prebend was resigned to Dr. Rennell, by his father, on hfs obtaining a 
fellowship in the university. Having obtained the patronage of the Grenvilles, 
he was presented to a living in the city, and, in 1798, was made master of hie 
Temple. On the death of I)r. Holmes he was presented to the deanery of Win- 
chester. The dean married a daughter of judge BUickstonc, by whom he has a* 
son, who is also in the church. He wts suspected of being concerned in a 
foolish book, called the Pursuits of Literature, but this chaVge he publicly dis- 
avowed. ,lle is the author of severul political sermons, one delivered in Win- 
chester cathedral, in 1793, on the Violence and Blood Guiltiness of the French 
Revolution ; another thanksgiving sermon for the success of his majesty’s arms, 
preached before the Collective Wisdom, 1798. We mention these forgotten 
squibs, thinking they may afford a^iint to spiritual aspirants, who may seek to 
until themselves of passing events, by serving up au rechauffe the labours of the 
venerable dean. • 


Rice, lion. E. dn. of Gloucester, and precentor of York*. Great Ris 
sington , r. lord JJynevor. Oddinglon , r. precentor of York. 

Brother of lord Dynevor, and brother-in-law # of the Markhams. 

Richards, Charles, preb. of Winton. Chale, r. Incumbent, Winches- 
ter , St. Bartholomew , v. the King. f 
Richardson, J. vie. cljpr. of York. Cramlw , v. Huttons Ambo, p. c. 
aim. of York. Fryston Ferry, v. vie, chor. of York, lies l tug ton, 
X. Huntington, x f York Oath. 

Rodney, hon. Sp&nccr, New Romney, v. All souls Coll. Swarraton , 
r. A.*Baring, M.P. Wonstow, v* T. Swfncston. 

* Brother of lord Rodney, a pensioner ; another brother vicar of Eye, of which 
the lord Chancellor is patron. 

Roles, W T illiam, Raunds, v. Upton Lovcl , r. Sharncot, r. lord Chan. 
Rolfq, Robcft, Caldecot , r, Mrs. Tvnte. Cockley Clcy , r. R. Dash- 
wood. Hcmpnall , v. John T. Mott. Yaxley, r. Thurgarton, r, 
v bp. of Norwich. r 

Rooke, Oeoige, Wolford , v. with Running ion, c. Woolvercof, c. Mer- 
ton Goll. Yardley Hastings, r. marquis Northampton, 

Rowley, Joshua, Fast Bcrgholt , r. with Brentham, r. Incumbent. 

Stoke by Nay land , r. sir W, Rowley, 

Royle, James, Islington, v. the King. Stanfield , r. rev. W. New* 
tome. Were ham, p. c, with Wrelton , c. Edw. W. Pratt. 
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Rycroft, Henry, prct>. of Lincoln. Grectham , r. Mumby , v. bp. of 
. • Lincoln. , 

’Ryder, hon. Henry, D.D. bp. of Lichfipld and Coventry, with Pitch- 
ley , r. annexed, • and prebendary o!* Westminster. 

Brother of lord Harrowby, and uncle of lord Sandon, M.P. late secretary to the 
India Board . The prelate was raised to the see of Gloucester on the translation 
of Hunting ford to the neighbouring bishopric of Hereford , from which Luxmore 
bud been removed to St. Asaph. It is necessary to attend to these translations, 
as they afford an important key in the disposal of patronage; the successive 
►jejpoves of bishops and dignitaries generally being indicated by trails of rela- 
tion^ left behind in po^ession of the most valuable preferments. • 

SandifdM, P., D.D. Ashbury* r. bp. of Bath. Fulmodeslon, *r. with 
Croxton , v. Corpus Christi Coll. Newton in the Isle , r. bp. of 
Ely. 

ftargent, .J. Grnffham , r. Woolavington, r. with Punton , v. J. Sar-* 
gent, esq. 

Savory, Samuel H. Parmer , c. earl Oxford. H ought on-in- the- Hole, 

* v. marquis Cholmondcly. Twyford , r. G. Thomas. 

• Seale, ,1. B., D.D. Anstyc, r. Canib. Stisted, r. abp. Cant. TPtZ- 
livgale Spain , r. bp. of Lorvion. 

Simms, W. Eratl, Nay land, c. sir W. Rowley. Santon Downham , 
p. c. lord Cadogan. # West Bcrgholt , r. W. Fisher. W*est Toft , 
r. J. Mosely. 

Siiyphon ,T. Boynton , v. Carnaby , v. Fraisthorpe , c. sir G. Strickland. 

A a born, p. c. dn. of York. # 

Singleton, Thomas, arohdn. of Northumberland uif/i Elsdon, r. an- 
nexed, preb. of Worcester. * * 

•Skurray, Francis, Homing ham , p. and p. c. dn. of Sarum. Lulling - 
fow, r. marq. Bath. Winterbourne Abba\ r. ftrcrZ Steeple ton, 
r. Lincoln Coll. Oxon.* 

Slaney^Richard, K ember ton, r. with Sutton Maddoch, v. P. Brough- 
ton. Penhridye , p. c *with Coppenhall Hay, c. Dunston , c. and 
Woodbaston, c. sir E, Lyttleton. # 

Slcath, John, D.D. bead master of St. Paul’s School, preb. of St. Pauls, 
and •chaplain to the King. » •* 

As l)r, Slcath is high master of St. Paul’s school, we cannot help adverting 
to the abuses in the management by the Mercers company of that munificent 
inundation of dean Colet. The landed revenues of the school amount to upwards 
of £6000 per annum ; and by the aid of sundry outgoings in diuners, •commit- 
tees, pensions, repairs, gratuities, and medals, it is contrived that the expendi- 
ture shall neaily equal the income. It is now admitted, the charity was 
intended for all who could avail themselves of it, whether rid* or poor; why 
then should the benefits of so wealthy a foundation, situated in the centre *of the 
metropolis, beAimited to the precise number of 153 scholars ? The company are 
invested with full authority to modify the statytes of the school, as the changes* 
of the times may require. W hen the number 153 was fixed, the interne of the 
foundation wa9 not one-fiftieth part of its present amount, and that number was 
fixed solely from a superstitious notion of the founder.* 

Rut if the company are scrupulous about violating the ordinances of dean 
( ofet, it is stiange they have already. violated so many. The dean ordained 


* Account of Public Charities, abridged from the Commissioners’ Reports, 
with Notes and Comments, by thy Editor of the «* Cabinet Lawyer p.15. 
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that, every morning’, the children should be at the school by seven o' 'clock ; 
that, thrice every day, prostrate, they should say iheir prayers , t a , ,a 
Childermas-day, they should “ come to Paule Church and hear the Uiilde 
Jtishop'a sermon, and after be at tlie high-mass” Are these things observed ? 

The statutes of St. Paul's school’ are venerated in thi same way, we suspect, 
as those of the colleges of Eton and Winchester ; just as much of them is ob- 
served as suits the interest of those having tfce management, the rest is given to 
the winds. On this principle the high-master’^ salary of a mark a week is in- 
terpreted to mean £013 per annum, besides gratuities; and tbq surmaster’s 
salary of Os. 8d. a week £300 per annum. From what part of the ordinances 
the annual gold jnedal to the accountant-surveyor, or the fee of one ‘ guinea ipr' 
attendance \>n committees is derived, we have not been able to discover. 

From the evidence of the high-master, Pi. Sleath, if appears, tlj$*s»hildren 
mostly Delong to the clergy, the professional gentlemen, and medical men in 
the neighbourhood, and to gentlemen in Doctors’ Commons. It has been sug- 
gested the instruction of the school should embrace reading, writing, and 
• mathematics, but wc have not heard this plan has been adopted. There cer* 
tainly appears no just reason why the education of the school shopld be limited 
to the acquirement of Latin and Greek. Dean Colet contemplated no such 
restriction when he said, “ desiring nothyngc more thanne education and bring- 
ing uppe children in good manners and literature.” Without deviating from the 
literal expression, education might be interpreled to include many other, 
branches of knowledge beside an acquaintance with the learned languages. 

The profusion in the expenditure of the“school is wholly indefensible. There 
can be no doubt but the same number of boys might be taught Latin and Greek 
at a much /ess sum than was paid in pension to the late high-master ; but it is 
mostly thus in foundations under the management of corporate bodies; no 
efforts to economize or to multiply the objects of the charity. It there be a 
surplus revenue it is sure to be exhausted in the expenses of committees, hiw- 
agency, and surveyors’ charges ; it- extra repairs and improvements ; in osten- 
tatious buildings; in luxurious feasting for the parties and their friends; and 
in pensions and gratuities. ^There is never too much — generally too little, and 
the charity in debt. 

Smith, S., D.D. dn. pf Christchurch, preb. of York. Davcntry, p. c. 

Dry Drayton, r. Oxon. r 

Srtiith, Sidney, preb. of Bristol, and canon res. of St. Paul’s. Fo^on, r. 
lord chan. Londcsboro', i . duke of Devonshire. 


Somerset, lord Wm. preb. of Bristol. Crick Lowel , r. Llanyattoc.lt , r. 

with Lonelly a7id Llamjennett , c.duke Beaufort. 

Sparkef Bowyer Edwai;d, D.D. bishop of lily; consecrated • bishop of 
Chester, 180D. 

Sparke, J.‘ H. preb. and chan, of the diocese of Ely. Levering ton , r. 
. with Parson Drove, c. Littlebury , sinecure, r. bp. of Ely. 

Son of the preceding ; the father had the good fortune to become tutor to 
the duke of Rutland, and his advancement followed of course. From the 
deanery of Bristol he was raised to the see of Chester ; and, on the death of 
Dr. Dumpier, removed to the valuable see of Ely. Besides ud immense revenue* 
and numerous cathedral appointments, he has one hundred and eight livings in 
^is gift. 1 For an account ot the preferments the rev. prelate has heaped on his 
family see 25. 


Spooner, William, arclidn. of Coventry, prek of Lichfield. Acle, r. 

lord Calthorpe. Elmdon , r. L Spooner. 

Spry, J. Hume, D.D. preb. of Canterbury. Danbury , v. bp. Lich. 
and Cov. St. Marylebone, r. the King'. 

Thdcommissioners of woods and forests purchased of the duke of Portland 
the advowsou of the opulent and populous parish of Mary-le-bone, out ot the 
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produce of the crown lands , for £40,000; this was considered less than the 
•value but his grace was Content to make a sacrifice, rather than the patronage 
«jf go important a .district should fail into the hands of dissenters. 

Stabback, William, Eajt Anstye , r. corjl. of Exeter. St. Stephen, r. 

bp. of Exeter. Sancread , v. (In. and ch. of Exon. • 

Stanhope, hon. F. H. R. St. Banyan , d. and r. with St. Levan , c. the 
King. Cattan , r. IVretsle, v. lord Egremont. 

Stawell, Wm! TV1. Creacombe , r. rev. W. Karslake. FiUeigh , r. toifA 
Buck land,, r. earl Forttscue. High- Bicking ton, r. rev. W. 
'^Stawell. ^ • 

Stevens, ^Robert, D.D. dn. of Rochester, preb! of Lincoln. FVtr- 

fc^A, v. dn. and ch. of Rochester. 

Stopford, hon. R. B. preb. of Hereford, can. of Windsor, chap, in ord. to 
• H. JVT. Barton Seagrave , r. duke Buccleugh. 

Strong, Philip, Aston Abbots , v. lord Chesterfield. Colchester , >SY. 

Michael , iWV/c LW, r. My land, r. countess de Grey. 

Stflbhin, N. J. Higham, v. Offton, r. Little Bricet, c. Somers - 

# Ar/zw, r. Trustees. 

St. John, J. F. preb. of Worcester; Chaddesd'ti , c. H. Gilbert. 
Powiv.k , v. Sercrnstoke , r. lord Coventry. Spondon, v. zwYA 
Locker, c. Standley , c. D. W. Lowe. . 

Sumner, C. II. V. Farmborough, r. G. H. Sumner. Newdigate,r . 

lord chan. Newington Butts , Trinity, c. rec. of Newington. 
Sumner, Charles Rich. D.D. bishop of Winchester, sub-dean of Canter- 
bury, prelate of the order of the garter, and visitor of Winchester 
College. * * 

* The right rev. prelate being visitor of Winchester College it may not he i m- 
, proper to call the attention of his lordship to the abuses whfch have crept into 

the foundation, and winch in the exercise of his power ofiinspeclion and super- 
intendence he may have antluwity to reform. The college was founded by 
WiI1i.hu iff Wykham, in the fourteenth century, £nd, like that of Eton, intended 
for the education of seventy “ poftr and indigent scholars.” So careful was the 
founder to confine the benefits of his institution entirely to the poor , that the boys, 
"Inn f hey attain the age of fifteen, solemnly swear thc^ have not three pounds 
si . r shillings a year to spend ; and it is expressly ordered, if ever any scholar 
come into tfftj possession of property to the amount of five pounds a y&fr, he 
shell be expelled. The management of the college is vested^n the warden, the 
bishop of Heielord, and ten feverend divines, termed “ fellows,” subject to the 
visitation of the bishop of Winchester. The warden, fellows, and scholars, all 
swear to observe the statutes, “according to their plain, literal, grammatical* 
sense and understanding.” Peculiar privileges are secured to the founder’s kin, 
ten or twelve of whom were lately upon the foundation. The revenue of the 
college amounts to about £14,000, and the expenditure to £L1,00(^ The value 
of a fellowship, according to the evidence of Mr. Williams, is four oi*fi\e 
hundred pounds a year, with meat and drink gratis in the college ; also the use 
of knives, forks, plates, and as many church livings us they can obtain.* The 
emoluments of a warden arq double those of a fcllfcw, with travelling expanses, \ c. 
The scholars are chosen yearly, by six elector.**; their ordinary fare isjiread and 
butter to breakfast: beef, bread, and cheese to dinner; mutton, bread, and 
cheese to supper, with beer at every meal. They have no spoons, knives, nor 
forks*, nor vegetables of any sort, allowed by the statutes , but they have salt and 
wooden trenchers found, and one gown is given annually to each scholar for 
clothing. The allowance for the susientation of the boys may be varied Svee- 
}, bly to the statutes, according to the price of corn and provisions. * 

SuclMve collect from the Third Import of the Ecku ation Committee, to he the 
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history and nature of this foundation, which has beenf very strangely perverted 
and abused. First, instead of the scholars being u poor and indigent/* they are 
alt children of opulent persons; some, we suspect, ol* noble families, who, atltbc 
time they solemnly swear they hav? not three pounds six shillings a year to spend, 
are paying ten guineas a year to the masters, and fche average of their other 
expenses exceeira iifiy. By a liberal translation ol the warden, who has sworn 
to observe the statutes according to their literal and grammatical sense, one hundred 
shillings are considered equal to £66 : 13 : 4 V It is strictly enjoined that no 
boy shall be admitted above twelve years of age. This is whqJUjv disregarded. 
The incomes of the fellowships are augmented to four or five hundred pounds 
a year, by a liberal interpretation of the term describing their money payments 
while theMrictest construction is adopted towards th*; scholars and founder's 
kin ; the latter continuing only to receive their old statutable allowiywe of forty 
shilling fs a year . Thus, too, while the scholars are refused the convenience of 
knives, forks, spoons, plates, &c. on the ground that such articles of furniture 
were unknown in the time of William of Wykliam, the fellows are allowed those 
accommodations, although the fellowships were endowed kt the same eiuly 
period. That a surplus revenue of three or four thousand pounds may be 
divided betwixt the warden and fellows, the parents of the scholars pay 
between sixty and seventy pounds a year for their education ; although it was 
intended by the founder they should be instructed and maintained gratuitously. 

During the inquiries of the Education Committee, a singular sort of delicacy 
was manifested by the heads of this college to screen the abuses of the institution 
from investigation. They affected to be b\treine1> willing give every possible 
information relative to the college ; but unfortunately they had sworn, conform- 
ably to tl*e statutes, not to disclose the private affairs of the college; and until 
their scruples relative to this moral and religious 'obligation weie removed, they 
could not, (orsoolh, submit their concerns to the investigation of the commtttce. 
blow, this would have been all well enough, had it not been notorious thftt the 
warden and fellows, on every occasion, w hen it suited their interest, had show n 
the greatest contempt both for the oaths and ordinances of the founder ; nay, with 
so little respect had these precious relics been treated by the reverend hypocrites, 
who affected to be suddenly seized with a profound veneration for them, that 
they had been left' exposed to the boys of the school, who scrawled upon them 
whatever nonsense tkfey pleased. But the truth is, they wished to avoid in- 
quiry, — as well they might; and they attempted to play oil* the same artilice on 
the committee, in the constructibn of the statutes, which enabled thenuto deprive* 
the scholars of knives, forks, vegetables, and the kinsmen of the founder ol their 
# y early incomes. 

Sumner, John Bird?* D.D. bishop of Chester, with Wavcrton , r. an- 
nexed, preb. of Durham. 

Surtees, J. prol* of kristol; Banham, r. The King-. Bristol, St. 
Augustine, v. and St. Mark , c. lord Chanc. Taverham, Isf 
and fid Mediety , r. bp. Norwich and Mrs. Branthwavte alt. 
Brother-in-law of lord Eldon. For another brother-in-law of the ex>chan- 
cellor see M. V. Surtees, List of Places . 

Sutton, Charles, D.D. Aldehurgh , r. duke Norfolk. Holme (near the 
* SeaJ v. with Bishops Thornham , v. bp. of Norwich. Norwich , 
St. Geo. Tomblo , r. bp. of Ely. 

Sutton, # E. L. one of the six> preach, of Canterbury, and chaplain to the 
House of Commons; High Holden , r. St. Peter s, v. abp. of Cant. 
Sutton, Robert, preb. of Ripon; Falford , c. York, St. Michael in 
Spurrier Gate, alias St. Michael at Quscbridge, r. lord Chan. 
Sutton, T. M. preb. of Westminster, and chaplain to the House of 
^Commons; Great Chart, r. Tuvstall , r. abp. of Cant. 

Other Suttons are in the church, with one or two livings. Most of them, but 
we cannot discover ijow many, are related to the late primate Sutton, whose 
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mode of disposing of ckuBch patronage has been # d escribed, page 26. The arch- 
bishop, like many other voble persons , -was indebted for his education to the 
Chatter House, which opujent foundation was intended only for the ‘‘mam- 
tenunce and education of poore children,” and “the relief of poorc, fatherless, 
decrepit, aged, sick, infiriy, and impotent peisons/’ On entering holy orders, 
his grace obtained some ecclesiastical preferment, and soon aflet, by his affinity 
to the Rutland family, was raised to the sec of Norwich, with which dignity he 
was permitted to hold the dcanery # of Windsor. On the death of archbishop 
Moore, in 1804. his lordship, by the special favour of George III., was elevated 
to the primacy. It is obsprvable that a short time before the following panegyric 
gu his grace appeared hi the Pursuit of Literature, a work ascribed to Mr. 
Mathias, privy clerk tdfe queen Charlotte: — “He is a prelate whose amiable 
demeanour, useful learning, and conciliating habits of life, particularly recom- 
mend bis episcopal character. No man appears to me so peculiarly marked out 
for the highest dignity of the church, sede vacante , as Dr. Sditon.” This puff 
direct, and the Writer, availing himself of those opportunites which his situa- 
tiqp afforded, is supposed to have materially contributed to the sudden exalta- 
tion of the archbishop. The patronage of the archbishopric is 131 livings, an 
archdeaconry, and three prebends. Out of this fund his grace was enabled to 
provide comfortably for bis numerous offspring. 

Stfhinson, C. preb. of Hereford; Clunn , v. with Betties, c. Edgton , 
# c. Llanvair Waterdine, c. ant} Ship ton, c. earl Powis. 

Swan, Francis, Kirton, v. with Brother toft , c. Mercers’ Comp. Lond. 
Lincoln, St. Pet. Arc. r. and at Goats , p. c. Prebendary. Win- 
teringham, r. rev. .1. L. Saville. * 

Tanqueray, Edward, Ridgmont, v. Sequest. Tampsford , r. tho 
# King. Tingrith , r. Mr. Treven. 

Taylor, C. D.D. preb. of Hereford anjl cliunc. of’ the dio. Hereford ; 
Madley, v. with Tibbcrtun,*c. Stanton , St. Michael , v. dn. and 
eh. Hereford. 

Templer, G. H. preb. of Wells; Shapwick, v. lncujnbent. Thorn- 
ford, r. Mrs. Sampson. 

Tennyson, G. D.D. Henning worth, r. R. Ainstie. Great Grimsby , 
St.%Jamrs, v. and St. Mary. v. G. fl. Heneage. Somcrsbg, r. 
R. Burton. • 9 

Thackeray, R. Down ham Market , r. Miss Flunks. Hadley , d. J. 

Penny. Wiggeuha/f , St. Mary Magdalen, v. Mrs. Gorfortli. 
Thompson,* Jolm B. Luddcsdown, r. rev. Dr. Ji. Thompson. Shrop - 
ham, v. Corp. of Norwich. Thompson , c. S. TTcthersett. 
Thornhill, John, Coch/icM, r. Stgtindrop , r. marquis Cleveland. Mid- 
dleton in Tccsdale, r. the King. 

Thorpe, C. archdeacon of Durham ; vice Prosser, resigned. 1 
Thurlow, EdwardS. preb. of Norwich ; Bastion, r. Stamfordham , v. 
lord Chanc. Houg hton-le- Spring , r. bp. of Durham* # 
Three more Thurlows in the church, one a pluralist. Houghton-lc-Spring, 
next to Brentford, is the highest valuation in the king's book, and rated at 
£121. The pedigree of these preferments wilUbe seen by referring to Thurlow 
in our Place List. ’ 

Thynne, lord John, preb! of Westminster; Backwell , r. *K mgs ton 
Dover ill, r. Street , r. with Walton, c. marquis of Bath. 

Third son of the patron and son-in-law of the rev. C. C. Beresford. 

Tickell, John A. Castle Acre , v. H. W. Coke. Hempstead, near kHo/f, 
v. Wigliton, v. dn. and elf. of Norwich. 
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Chester. ♦ r«»?were, r. duke Richmond. Rest Ichenor, r. 
/on/ CA/mr. _ ffexln/rv r. with Jus/, c. and 

Su,Tc iZ mMH™ 'UMtoLi', '• «*»• «'"**■• 

Tm-m. W. M Tr’l‘!',‘ l > V /,‘>\- Wimgtlm, I. cAichertBT Cat* Ath- 
Surnham, with Penshurst, r. dn. and ch. of Cant. Bradwcll, l. 
the King. , , 

Turner, Richard, preb. of Lincoln; <7m?* Yarmouth , p. c. dn.and «i. 
of Norwich. Or me shy, St. Margaret , v. 5/. Michael , v. 
w/fA Scratchy, c. Swelling, r. Incumbent. 

Turner, Samuel, Attenborough , v. wt/A Bramcote , r. F. Foljanfne. 

Net tie ton, r. rev. W. Jackson. Ilothwcll , r. lord Middleton, 
Tealby , v. G. Tennyson. , 

Turfcon, Thomas, dn. of Peterborough, preb. of Lincoln, reg. prof, of 
div 4 Cambridge. Somersham, r. with Coin St. Helen, c. a/irf 
Pidlnj , c. annexed ; G immingham , r. Trunch, r. Cath. Hall, 

Camb. 

Underwood, T. can. res. of Hereford. Lugwardinc, v. with Bartes- 
try , c. Dcwchurch, c. ^Hcntl^nd, c. hangar row, c. a nr/ *S7. 
Vcrp Wennard , c.* dn. and ch. of Hereford. 7?oss, r. and v. 
bp. of Hereford. 

Van Mildert, W., !£).D. bishop of Durham and custos rotulorum. 

Vansittart, W., DD. preb. of Carlisle, piaster of Wigston’s IIosp. 

*• Leicester. Waltham •Abbas, with Shottesbrook, r. A. Van- 
sittart. # • 

Vernon- Harcourt, hon. Edward Venables, primate of England, and 
lord almoner to Ihe King. 

Verotm, hon. J. S. V. preb. of Southwell. Barton in Falis , r, abp. 
of York. * 

ir crnon, *L. V. chan, of the churchof York, archdn. of Cleveland. 
Kirby in Cleveland , sinecure, r. Stain ton, St. Winifrid , v. 
Stokesley, r. abp. of York. 

Vernon, W. Venables, can. res. of York. Elton , r. Whcldrake, r. 
abp. o£ York. 


Six more Vernons, with valuable preferments. They belong to the family of 
» the archbishop of York. The Venables are also relations of the archbishop. 
The righ^rev. prelate is the younger son of the late lord Vernon by his third 
wife, the filter of the first lord Harcourt. He mgrried a sister of the marquis 
of StafiToro, by whom he has several children, all well provided in church and 
state. The first preferment of the bishop was a canonry in Christchurch ; he 
was next advanced to the bishopric of Carlisle, on the removal of Douglhs to 
Salisbury ; and, in 1807, he succeeded Markhflpn in the see of York. The 
pati^tge of his grace is 80 livings, 00 p.ebends, besides preccntorships and 
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sub-deaconrics. We subjoin the following estimate of the gleanings of the 
% archbishop and five soiunduring his primacy 

- Revenues of the archdiocese, 23 years £26,000 — 598,000 

L. Vernon? chancellorship, prebend, and two 

rectories, lOyeys ? 3,000 30,000 

W. Vernon, prebend and three rectories, 10 years 2,50# 25,000 

C. Vernon, one rectory, 10 yejjrs 2,000 20,000 

G. Vernon, chancellor of diocese 1,&00 IS 9° 

E. Vernon 4 registrar of diocese . * 2 > 

£37,H00 676,800 


Vovew^Jlichard, Sahy, r. lonl Hurborough. Stoke Albany ,r. Wil- 
barston , v. lord Sondes. 

Vcvers, R. W. Coates , v. sequestrated. Marton , v . bp. of Lincoln. 
# Some r shall, r. lord Chesterfield. 

Vincent, W r m. preb. of Chichester, London, Allhallows, Great and 
Less, r. abp of Cant. 

Son of the late Dr. Vincent head-master of Westminster school, dean of 
Westminster, King’s chaplain, and rector of Allhallows. The son has appa- 
rently succeeded to most of his father’s f>refermen(s. The doctor wls patronized 
by lord Sidmouth, from whom he received a pretuud in the collegiate church of 
Westminster. He reached and published several loyal sermons, which were 
caiefully distributed by the Association for the “ Protection of Property,” at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavejn. • 

Vivian, J. W., D.D. min. can. of St. Paul’s. London , St. Austin 
• and St. Faith , r. Mucking, v. dn. and ch. of St. Paul’s. 
Wakoham, II. Cnlford, r. with Inykam , r. and Timworth, r. bp. 

of Licb. and Cov. • • 

Walker, A. .1, Bishops Stone, r. Llavgua, r. Yazer, v. U. Price. 
Walpole, Robert, Ithriugham , r. with Manning ton,* r. lord Orford. 

St. Mary-le-bone , Christchurch, d. r. thdSKing. 

Ward, Wm. D.D. bishop o(*Sodor and Mjui, preb. of Sarum. Great 
HSrkesley, r. counter <le Givy. » 

Warneford, S. W., D.D. Burton on the Hill , r. with Moreton in 
Marsh, c. and Lower Slaughter, c. Liddiard Millicent, r. 
rev. Dr. Warneford. 

Warren, 5. dean of Bangor. 

Watson, J. J., D. D. archdn. of St. Alban’s, preb. of St. Paul*s. Digs - 
well, r . Incumbent. Hackney, r. S.Tyssen. 

Watson, Richard, preb. of Wells and Llandaff. D mg e stow ,*v. witK 
Trcgan, c. arch, and cli. Uaudaff. Penricc, v. Undy, v. bp. 
Llandaff. 

Watson, Robert, Barlavington, r. South Bradon, sinecure, rr lord 
Rgrcmont. Egdehn, r. Ilardkam, r. sir G. F. Goring. 

These Watsons are relicts of the late Dr. Watson, tyshop of Landaif, arch- 
deacon of Ely, rector of Knoploft, professor of divinity in Cambridge, with the 
rectory of Somersham, in llinlrngdonshire •anuexed. The bishop had been 
tutor to the late duke of Rutland, who gave him the rectory of Knoptoft, and 
next exerted his influence for his advancement to the bishopric of Landaff*. 
Heft* the prelate became stationary : Jiis politics did not exactly accord with 
the Toryism of George HI., and the doctrines advanced by him in the dkJperi- 
<*a» war* and durinor the French Revolution. nrj»venfpri lii« ti*nn«1»tirtA *n » 
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or personal attachment. _ Weatm ^ ter , ^ W7«/*r. 


Webb, Richard, min. can. of St. Pay!*’ W estm i- 
fonstiwrth. v. dn. and can. of be. rauis. / 


Kensxvortk , v. dn, and . . - 

One might exhibit a curious and authentic account of tfieprjvatejprtory or 
4 Jaf minor canon of three churches ; but we wish to avotd /wrwna/ details 
relative to the clergy. First, because to enter into the pnvato history of th< 
cleriry would far estpeed our limits. Secondly, because we had not materials 
for so doing, unless we chose to rely on reports and statements which we had 
no means of verifying. Lastly, and this is our principal reason, the best au- 
thenticated private details serve only to expose individuals, not the system ; 
whereas our object-hasconstantly been to expose the system, not the individuals 
composing it. As a body, no doubt the clergy have improved in external de- 
meanor as w»ll as other classes of the community. Modern manners do not 
sanction the gross vices which were coirimon forty or fifty years ago ; and for 
sake of social intercourse the priesthood 'have found it necessary to conform to 
the altered fashion of the times. The clergy, therefore, do not frequently come 
intoxicated to church, nor reel into the streets in open day-light : still some of 
them, according to Mr. Beverly, continue addicted* to hard drinking. u I have 
been acquainted/’ says he, “ with drunken clergymen at Cambridge, and the 
intoxication of one, in particular, was so remarkable, that I have often wan- 
dered how he was able to clear his^iead for the Sunday morning’s duty, alter 
the Saturday night’s debauch. I state it also as a notorious fact, that at the 
presenthnoment there are priests in that University remarkable for their intem- 
perate habits. There was in existence, within these five years, a clerical club,, 
consisting of not mV>re than six members, who used to meet at a tavern every' 
Sunday evening, after tjieir days’ labours, and indulge in compotations worthy 
of the hard-drinking parsons of Queen Anne’s rqign.” 

Webber, Charles, archdn. anican. res. of Chichester. Amportfv. with 
Appleskaw , c. dn. and ch. of Chichester. 

Webber, E. Bathealtan , r. bp. of Bath. Runnington , r. the King. 

Thorne , St, Margaret , c. archdn. of Taunton. 

Webber, James, preb. of Westminster, dn. of Ripon. KM ham y v. 
Cbri^ Church, Oxon, Westminster , St, Marg, r. dn. and ch. of 
Westminster. . * 

Welby, John Earle. Hacehy , r. W. G. Welby. liars ton, r, the King. 
Stroxton, r, sir J. E. Welby. West Allington , r. dn. and ch. of 
Exon. 

Wel&t, Wilftam, D.D. prob. of Canterbury. Elmstead , v. Hastings 
leigh, r. abp. of Cant. Ticehurst , v. dn. and ch. of Cant. 
•Wellesley, hon. G. V v D.D. % i>reb. of Durham, chap, in ord. to H. M. 
BisKop's Wearmouthj r. Ijp. of Durham. Chelsea , r. lord Ca- 

dogaif Therfidd, r. dn. and ch. of St. 4 Paul’s. 


Brother of lady Ann Culling Smith, and the Duke of Wellington, whom see 
in our Place List, 

Welhk George, preb. of Chichester. Billing hurst, v. sir H. Goring. 
Wilson, r. C. Goring. r 
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Wesfcombn, Thomas, 'min. can. of Winton. Presto w, Candover, v. 
• , ?n7//, Nutlry, c. Tin. and eh. of Winton. TF/weto/er, £/. Peter 

• • Stoke, r .•with St. 'John, r. lord Chau. 

Wevton, C. 1 ? . Mclto^ Boss, ]>. o. Prebondary. Rneklnnd, r. with 
Far forth, r. and Marden Well , c. lord Yarborough. Somerby , 
r. 7w/// Bayctabrby, r. th$ King. * j 

WetiioivlL Jlenry, nrchdti. of Hanford and preh of Gloucester. TCcnt- 
churcff, }. the King. Juny stone, v. dn. of Hereford. 

. Whichcote, Fnnris, \l sivardby , 9 r. Deepiny, St. James, v. S war by, 
*v. sir T. \\ hiehiyte. * 

WhiidicM, H. Baf (lest ton, r. 'with Pot sy rove. r. sir G. P. Turner . 

Tynnyham , r. with F fly rare, r. Win. Prued. 

Windier, R. T. Tirol), of Wells. Ilehester , r. Ycovilfon , r. bp. of Bath. 
Whistler, W. \\ . Ha stiff ys, All Saints, r. awe? N?. Clements, r. sir 
0. Webster. Newt tinker, r. N. Newnham. 

>\ bifeombe, Francis, Ferriny , v. Prebendary. Lodsworth, c. S. W. 

• Poyntz. St ahlakc. r. Magdalen Coll. 

^ lute, JTenrv, vie. of Lichfield Cgih. Chebsca , v. Dilhorn , v. Po/- 
7/v/rr P///r, e. dn. and eh. of JLichfield. 

\\ hittiinrham, P.ftil, min. can. of Norwich. M (triham, v. Norwich, 

St. Sneiour, r. Scdyford, v. dn. unci eh. of Norwich. » 

\ ithbarn, ihoiuus, preb. of Sarum. North Ne.v.'ivyton, y. with Little 

m h ),0 !/ /c » c - of Sarum Catli. Yatton, v. u-i7// /uww, c. preb. 

Ot Yatton. 1 


Wdhiiis, G., D.l). piob. of Southwell* Lovulham , v. Nottniqham, 
St. Mary , v. awe/ NY. Pm//, c. Snrnton, p. e. Earl Man vers. 
II fay, r. lord Chan. # 

V\ ilhiiwm, . h . Fast Hurltny , r. W. F. Wilkinson. North Wal - 
M/aw/, v. ire/// Ant tnyhym, St. Maryarct, r. Queen’s (’oil. Cam. 

Benedict, e. and St. Bmireucc. r. Parishioners. r * 
wJkmson, M. \\ . Hariseoil.be, r. VitchcQmbc, r. Mrs. Parnell. 

Hedy rave, r. C. St. Wilson. T/e;/, r. lord Chan, 
illou^hbv, H. P. Birt ho rye, r. Bim/lhorpe, c. lord Chan. 

" i ngu eld, • Thomas, Stuplcford, v. TTv,//, r. lo**d Ilarboiough. # /Yc£- 
ri ewio/e, r. J. Wingliuld. • 

Wiutlo, Rohorf, preb. of* St. Peril’s. Compton Beaut hum] >, r. Mr. 

'V right. Cnlham, v. lip. of Oxford. •• 

Wodehmise, lion. A. __ Tit i ton, r. .East a«d Host Lex limit, f. with 
tAUhtyts, i. Rim/jcr/ei/, v. irit/t llarnham Broom, r. lord 
V> odehouse. • 

VV ode house, C! N. preh. of Norwich. Gcldcstone, r. lord Chan. 
Mnnuny thorpe, r. the King*. • 

Wodohouse Thomas, can. res. of Wells.' Norton, r. Stourr.nmth. r 
bp. of Rochester. , • * 

Wodohouse, lion W. Carlton Forcliot, r. lord Wodohouse. 

• r * / a I month, r. lion, and rev. W. Wodehouse. 


Lhi ? I n 1 r« ail ; , i r r*/V ^ 0(If ;! lol ' hr ’ ' vhoh “* and a Mean** 

l( sul ‘ ol ,w,d M o.tclious.*, the pat fon, and son-in-W of sn T. lie.nicl.' 


is 

P* 
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Proctor, W. Wodeboasc is Mother <« > ”‘> rtbe ^doLToTlIdoup 

family arc well provide, 1 iu church or state, but d notice oi , " 

wZrZTp: BriJ„'er, v. m* «fa» 

Wood^Georgc* Cann. St. R umbo id, r. Dorchester , Trinity , v. 

Shaftesbury, St. Rumhold , r. lor 0 Shaftesbury. 

WoocR J., D..D. dean of Ely. Freshwatcf, v. St. John s # CoiI. Camb. 
Wood, Peter, preb. of Chichester. Broudwaterh r. Rusper , r. Mr. 

Wood. . * f , 

Worsley,* Ralph, sub-deaii of Ripon. # F inching, r. bp. of London. 

Uttle Ponton, r. rev. Dr. Dowdeswell. 

Woodcock, II. prejb. of Sarum, can. of Christ Church. Longparish , 
or Middleton Prebend, lady Churchill. Mtcha^lmarsh, r. bp. 
of Winton. 

VV r oodhouse, ,L 0. dn. of Lichfield and Coventry. 

Woodward, W. P. preb. of Chichester. P lampion, r. Mrs. Woodward. 

TIVs# Grinstcad, r. Mr. Woodward. 

Wool combe, Henry, Ashbury, r. the King-. High. Hampton, r. J. M. 

Wooloombe. Pit la ton, r. W. Helgar. 

Wovsley, H., D.D. Gatcomb, r. Mr. Campbell. S7. Lawrence, r. 

lion# C. A. Pelham. IFooJwTfon, r. Megsrs. R. and J. Clarke. 

W rangham, Francis, archdn. of East Riding* of York and preb. of Yoik 
and Chester. Dudlcston, r. dn. and eli. of Chester. Hunmunby, 
v.wifk Fordon, c. Mu$loi\, v. H.S. Osbuldcston. 

Wrench, J. CL, D.C.L Blakcney , c. Haberdashers’ Comp. London. 

Salchvrsl, v. S. Mieklethwait. Slowfing, r. rev. Dr. Wrench. 
Wrey, B. W. Coinbintcnhead, r. Taw stock, r. Temple Imp. c. sir IV. 
W«»v. ,♦ 


Wright, Thomas, East Clay don, v. Middle, r. and Steeple, v. Mr. 

’■ Vacknoll. * ‘ 

Wyndham, T. T., D.£. Hinton Admiral, p. c. CL J. Topps. Mcl- 
combc, r. with ffudipote , c. W. Wyndham. Pimp erne, r. lord 
Rivers. 

Yong6* Denys, East Anthony, v. R. Carewe. W est Putfvhl, r. lord 
Clintpn. irfilloughton, v. King’s Coll, and lord Scarborough, alt. 
Yonge, James, Cockmgton , r. Tovmoham\ c. rev. R. Malloek. 
* Stock try Pomeroy, r. bp. of Exeter. 

Yonge, William, Chan, of d. of Norwich. Hillburgh , r. earl Nelson. 
Swaffham , v. with Tin exton , r. bp. of Norwich. 

Several uiorC Vougcs in the chinch. They are, by mamage, relations of earl 
kelson, prebend&ry of Canterbury, and a pensioner to the amount of £3000 per 
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: * ALUATJOJf OF SEL* AND DJGNITjJiS IN TDK KING 'ft BOOK. 

Tut on ly authentic retum^of the amount of church revenues is the Valor Eccle- 
siastic as ^ of the time of Henry VI If. This document is incomplete even for the 
period it was obtained, many deanefies and ecclesiastical dignities havin^been 
omitted ; and jt js still less applicable to the present, owing to the .vast alteration 
in the value of land and|tithe» Still i£ is the only authentic basis for estimating 
the v.'Juc of sees and dr nities ; and, aided by information from oth^r sources, 
we may f*nn an estimate of the inclines of the bishops, deans, archdeacons, 
precentors, chancellors, and other cathedral and diocesan officials. * 

In the parliamentary session of 1830, l)r. Lushington admitted the income of 
f hr See of Canterbury amounted to 1*32,000, and the bishop of London admitted his 
income amounted to about £15.000, Thus it appears from the subjoined table of 
the valuations in Liber llcgis that these sees have increased in value twelve and 
fourteen fold. The revenues oi other secs and dignities being derived from 
tffiurces similar to those of Canterbury and London, the incomes of any of the 
bishoprics, dignities, and offices in the^subjoined statement may be calculated 
to l»nvo augmented in a similar ratio. In some instances we have only been able 
to nun t the year when the dignity was received by the present possessor; the 
value not being returned in the King’s Hook. 

Iffhurchmen demur to our mode of calculating their incomes, our reply is — 
let us have an authentic and authorised rctufti of the amount of ecclesiastical 
lev enues. Till then we must depend on collateral arid inferential evidence. 


King's JRook, 

tfaiUfttf urg : 

\i«:libisl.op £2(W2 *J 2 

Dean 1827 

\i eh deacon 103 I JO 

Prebendaries. 

Min, Wellitt* 1780 

Oeo. Moore .1705 

Chas. Norris , . . .1709 

Karl Nelson 1803 

If old. Moore 1804 

U alt. Ilrown 1801 

J. K. Hoscawen 1822 

Arehdii. Croft 1825 

W . E. ILiylny J 820 

.lohn Kusscli 1827 

J. Hume Spry 1828 

•John Peel 1828 

¥orfc: 

Archbishop 1010 0 0 

Dean?, 308 10 7 

Chancellor of the Church 85 0 8 

Precentor 90 4 2 


King's Hook. 

Sub-dc;tn £50 It 

Nucceiflor 8 0 

Archdeacons. 

Hold. Mark ban# 90 3 I 

Kras. Wrangham 02 14 7 

L. i er. Ilaictyirl 30*1) 10 

Wm. Harrow 01 010 

Canons Residential y*. 
Archdeacon Markham 82 11 3 

W, Ver.-Harcourt 40 # 0 1‘ 

Charles Hawkins 11 8 

W . ff. Dixon 32 10 

Pribendaries. % 

ITon. J. Lmnlcy Savile .. 14 O 9 

H. Kitcliingman ....... . 17 17 

Samuel Smith 9 17 

Lampltfgh lTinl* V 17 

Hon. f\. Cathead 43 19 

Hubert Affleck 2 17 

W. It. Hay 19 lo 10 

Edward Otter 34 ll 8 

*William Preston 14 ^ 9 

It. Carey 12 P * l 


V ‘» 
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Hon. H. E. J. Howard £11*3 9 Minor ( 'tnans of' St. Paul's. 

Arcbd. Wranftham .... 35 0 0 H. Fly, Sub-fa. if \st Can.£'2\ 17 H 

Doan of Wells 0 0 0 H. J. Knapy.... 2d do .. 20 Co 3 

Walter Fletcher Hi 2 3 II - Holmes 3d do.. 20 0 ;f 

John Bull 37 /. 3 / li. 11. UnrhHjn .. 4th do. 13 Id ‘ 

Theophilus Harms JP iff 0 If . J. Ihll oth do. ■ is « v 

Dean of Sorwich 95 SO 0 J. if. I h inn . . . . Oth do.. 10 tJ 11 

Cbmics U . i:\re 74 7 1 J. Lupton 7th do.. 15 9 9 

C. I*. Mar rind 32 1$ 4 J.T.Ifemwtt ... HI Into.. 17 11 S 


Henry John Todd 

Hour} MutUnnn 

llunmiomMCi'bcrsoii . . . . • 

John Lour 

T. Hutton Croft 

C. li. Vernon, Chuuc 

ILonHon - 


3*1711 II. C. Packman.. 9di do'.. U U it 
10 2 6 U.a.A.KocLnfl t()th do.. 10 10 

S 0 0 K. J. Jlcckv.it*. . I ifh do.. 13 10 10 

11 8 C.J’ncht! . . .7.. i2th do.. 13 8 0 

17 10 3 S, Lushington, Chancellor .1828 

1818 BnitM: 

Hisliop 1821 j 2 


1000 0 0 Dean, liis'hop of St! David’s . .182? 

thanwUur 33 0 o David Dnrell 

1 recent* tr 40 7 0 Disliop of Dristol I so I 

,reR * uw ‘ r 37 o o aiwr j 

r n t' i .-Dx7tdt*«co»#. , Dishop ol (’heater, . . 1S2U 

G. O < nmbrulge 00 0 0 y. Saule Ogle 

Jos. Holden l*ott 33 is 4 Th. (J.slnmi'e 

HuKhC.JonM 52 0 0 Wm. S.Gillv l 8 o,; 

VV. liowe l.yall. 50 0 9 G. V. W'ellcsle) " ,^7 

.. <«»»»* Kemtentiary. (,'liailes Thorp 7K -o 


t itnom Kemtentiarij. (.'Italics Thorp . 

the Don, 10 5 0 Jlisliujt of lixoler 


Thos Hughes (j {r 0 

J* ’■ l*b>mberg 7 17 1 

Sydney Smith 7 \ 

Prebendaries pf St. Paul's. 

" dliitm (lib'son S 0 ^ 

jlolier ( U'atth 0 ifl 

*V an of Wiurhchtcr .... 10 2 (i 

Thomas IVintfe 1^*0 0 

George Seeker 13 fa 4 

W dJmm V ood C 0 0 

Kickaid Leiulnn f. 7 1 3 


0 <r 0 Samuel Smith 1 S 31 

7 17 1 Archdeacons. 

,1 , :i 1 i • Thor F« 100 0 0 

d *• J h()s elon 3(i 13 

8 0S 

5 is 10 ©ElinrlKsrtrr : 

10 c 3 0 Ulrtliojy 2873 IS I 

12 0 0 Dean, Thomas Kennell.... .isor, 


Prebendaries. 


0 0 0 Kdm. Poulter 17 *j 


lilUlrUU I.eiHlon f, 7 I •{ i>..i , 7 , , ' 1 


A. K. Cliauvel 28 n iV f ,' V" , , 

Samuel lliieh i!. * kl 1 A ' 

■Jfotm H dhindolph 5 (i H c’h khliard! 

VI t J^vJrr 

Deaii l «»1 C’hria* (.imreli .. 11 #> « M illimn V.Tn 

Str Herb. OnheW. lit.!. “ 0 8 T1 ' os - (,armei 

‘ ' v rr ''“ 12 ° 0 •.'■ril W'alsin) 

( l 7; S S 5 5 Von. Chat. J 

diaries V\ (uliiworth .... 5 (j c 13/1 II IT fit* • 

Willintu Hale Unit' 41 10 ,0 

John Smith 17 10-2 Dean!....;. 

T. Horne 1* (i 8 Cl.nnrellor . 

Johirw^onsdiile 28 o o Pi. milor 


28 l.i in lid. Cotkl urn 

5 0 8 (; Prefyman 

5 0 H ( h khhards ls*>7 

19 17 0 Tldw. James .l^s 

U « s p ",V- ,,< ‘ a ." ry 

8 M iliiiflin Vaux 

*'[ ® ? Thos. Gamier isii 

1 * f Archdeacons. 

^ 0 0 Lord AVidsingliam 91 <i 

... 0 5 Ven. Ciias. J. Hoare .... 07 


iSaiigor: 


..1830 
22 1', 3 

0 3 4 
0 4 2 
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VALUATIONS IN THE itlNcj’b hook. 


, Treasuier £ 0 18 

• Archdeacon 13 3 

*. • Pr^bvudarien, 9 

Henry II nrron 29 16 

# ]J. If'. Wijcndie P 8 5 

Canons. 

T. Huberts ...» 1st ( 'an . . . 0 it 9 , 

11. Williams ..2d do ft H 1 

R. \ew'cc>iiie*.*.‘lcl do . . . . 0 3 1 

Senior Vioir Choral. . %. 7 ,, - 

■Junior Vicar Choral,, . J 


iJatf) jnttr Jffilrl/e . 

Hi shop 533 J 3 

Doan and Canon lies... . 121 7 0 

Sub-dean of W el|p 21 15 7 

(.♦hancellor of the Church 10 5 0 

Precentor 2t G 3 

Treasurer.... G2 2 3 

# Archdeacons. 

Henry Law 144 2 11 

\. Moysey 2515 0 

V. Hamilton 83 7 tf 

Canons LV* oj {Cells. 

Ilemv Could 4 0 0 

Frrd»*iir| v HeuiJim a 21 0 0 

Th<o:. Wodchouse 1 0 0 

Ch. 1 9 . nry Pulsfoid 5 G 8 

M. W. Barnard 12 0 4 

\iehdeaeon Law 1828 

Prebendaries of Wells. 

W . F. Browne 7 10 3 

T’.oiii t:: Heberdcn G G 10 

Hon. .1 Marshall! 7 0 0 

Hem \ Parsons G 13 4 

J, Tims, ('ashen! .> 0 8 

John H Whams 7 II 4 

Ed waul Willes if G H 

Brook 11. Bridges 11 0 0 

J. W a Ison Heat ion 13 1G 0 

Eduard Edgell 5 G 8 

John Luk fli 5 G 8 

GeoiRii H. Tcmpler 5 G 8 

Thomas Williams # 5 G 8 

Joseph Drury 22 8*0 

J. B . Hopkins 5 G 8 

W. lien. Tnrncr 5 G H 

diehard Watson 22 15 5 

William Lucas J 0 0 

Francis Goforth 0 0 0 

Charles Johnson 8 13 4 

\\ illiam Giroingbam .... 5 (> 8 

ILlMMiish 7 9 0 

Thomas S. Kscott # 4 0 0 

Jiobert Forster 4 o o 

W. J*. Thomas 1 o 0 

Wad. Knatclibull ft 0 8 

Fraueis Warn* ft 0 8* 

Leo. M. Coleridge 20 10* 0 


9 Master of Balliol £22 0 0 

4 George Vanbrugh 4 13 4 

Hob. Vanbrugh Law ... . 11 13 4 

8 Archdeacon Moysey .... 5 G 8 

7 Jlenry Pepys v ... 3 <7 6 

Miles HI. mil 5 6 8 

f Samuel lilac kail 5.6 8 

Chns. Ed m. Keene .4 . . . . 38^0 7 

Arc lid. of Taunton 1 5 7 

W.A. Fitxhugb 11 H k 

Henry Hoskins 6 12 1 

William yfvwe 22 0 0 

W. J!. ifliitrlioad * n 4 a 

Charles !M. Mount 5 G 8 

iil i&tol : 

Bishop £327 5 7 


Dean, H. Hooke 

Pnbcndtu'ics. 

H. J. Ridley 

Williain Bond 

John Surtees 


.1814 

. 181G 
.1818 
18*^1 




Samuel Lee 


. ifcJ-S 
.1831 

Henry Harvey 


.1831 

Archdeacon of Doiset. . . . 

82 

12 8 

Carlisle : 

Biiliop 

£420 

13 3 

Dean, B.JLhlgson 


..1820 

Pri In min cits 

Adn. Markham 


.1801 

S. J. Good enough! 


.1810 

W. V ans it tart *• 


.1824 

Dean of Wells 


.18^0 

Archneat on, S. J. Good enough . 

.1831 

Chancellor, W. Fletcher. 


.1814 

©ftrtrtfr : * 

Bishop 

.£120 

0 0 

Dean, G. l)a.v\ s , 

•% 

.1831 

Prcbdhdurics. 

Archd. Clarke 

i 

.1801 

James Slade 


.lty 6 

Arelidn. Wrangham 


.ms 

VVro. Ainger 

.1827 

G. B. Blomlield 


.1827 

Kohl. V. Law. 


,18‘«> 

Archdeacons . 


» 

Vnwin Clarke 


.1801 

John lload lum 

• 

,.182f 


tfTftirijr&trr: 

• 


Bishop 

077 

5 3 

Dean 

.58 

9 4 

Precentor 

3ft 

0 111 

('haueellor of the Chuieh 

^4 

7 1 

Treasurer 

<>2 

»G M 
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ClIlIJKttl {>!• KNULAND, 


’ Archdeacons . Treasurer, The Lord Bishop 32 7 3 

Charles Webber 38 3 4 Sub-dean, J. barker Fisher 22 10 0 

Thomas Birch 30 15 0 f Archdeacons* 

Chancellor of the Diocese 1822 John Moore x... 00 ltf 10 


Canons Residentiary. 
Archdeacon Wefcber .... 10 13 6 


Thomas Baker 12 0 0 

Chaites E. Hutchinson . . 10 0 0 

Charles Webber, Jim * .... 1 829 

Canons Non-residents. 

Thomas II eberden 1117 4 

Treasurer *>t* Church 20 0 0 

Chanc. of Church 1 * »8 0 0 

B. Constable 6 0 0 

George Fred. Nott ...... 18 13 4 

Janies Capper 2 13 4 

Barre Phipps 4 15 0 

Precent. of Church 20 13 4 

John G. Cballen 11 o 0 

William Woodward .... 13 0 0 

Thomas Valintine ...... 910 0 

Charles Gray 13 o K 

Fdnnmd Cartwright .... 16 10 5 

Hugh James Hose 2 3 4 

George H. Webber 4 10 0 

Peter Wood 18 6 8 

George Shiffner ........ 2 6 8 

Edward Fulham 9 10 8 

W . St. A. Vincent ...... 10 0 0 

J. JLettico 0 10 b 

S. J. Tufnell 0 10* 0 

Chnnrfllor of Diocese.. .. * 4 6 8 

U. Trcdcroft 2 13 4 

Richard Bingham • 10 2 8 

David Williams 13 f> 8 

George Wells 10 5 0 

Henry Atkins 9 «1G 8 


H. 11. Froucje 37 19 7 

John Sheepshanks 50 6 5 

Gcjprge Barnes.. 49 0 0 

15 Prebt n dories. £4 each. 

« 7 

©lourretcr : 

Bishop t‘315 7 3^ 

Dean, E. Uioej ,1823 

• Prebendaries . 

Hon. 1). Finch *....1792 

G. W. Hall 1810 

T. Selwyn 1814 

E. Bankes 1821 

Ad n. Wetherell. 182% 

J. H. Seymour IK29 

Archdeacon 64 19 

IDercforlo 

^Bishop i‘708 11 0 

Bean 38 6 3 

Chancellor 11 3 I 

Precentor 21 9 7 

Treasuier... 9 10 10 

Archdeacons. 

J. J. Corbett 32 l<v 10 

Henry Welherell 41 17 11 

Canons Residentiary. 

T. Underwood 11 O o 

John Chilton 7 13 4 

Hen. C. Hobart J 17 8 

H. H. Morgan 4 10 0 

A rtliun Matthews 3 0 5 

('noons or Prebendarict .. 


Bishop r £2134 18 0 

Dean, James Wood 1820 

* ♦ Prebendaries . 

Archdeacon Cambrj Ige * 1795 

George L. Jcnyiis 1802 

John H.Sparkc 1818 

Keniy Fardoll 181 9 

W. W. Ghilders 1824 

E. B. Sparke 1829 

Benj. Parke 1831 

Mjw. r h reach 1831 

Archdeacon 97 f, 2 

'iSfctei;: * 

Bishop, H t Phillpotls 1830 

Dean, W. Landon 158 0 0 

Canons Residentiary . 
Precentor, Thomas Barllam 99 13 4 
Chancy )f the Ch., Ailn. Potts 59 0 0 


John Vail 1 19 2 

J. Walker Baugh 1L 13 I 

B. Wetherell 15 0 0 

Ln\e Robertson 28 12 6 

Samuel Picert ■ 7 1 0 

Christ. Swainson 12 10 O 

Edward Barnard 10 , 6 

Hon. K. B. Stopford . . . . 17 18 1 

James Garbett 7 10 0 

Dean of St. Asaph 15 0 2 

Henry Hoskins ........ 11 0 s 

H. Hunlingford 15 5 0 

Charles Taylor 20 0 0 

Harry Lee 10 13 (» 

Archdeacon Clarke 17 18 9 

James Wetherell f, 10 0 

Hon. J. .Somers Cocks .. 2 10 2 

James Johnson 212 11 

Fred. Twisletim 3 9 7 

Hon. lien. Kodney 11 4 I 

K, E. Money 15 5 0 



VALUATIONS IN THE 


Dean of Hereford ••••?• 

2 7 

8 

* John Chilton, jun. .....*. 

2 3 

4 

WrMcto « fitotoentri?: 


Bishop *1 

> 559 17 

3 

Dean of Lichlield ...... 

40 0 

0 

Precentor • • 

40 0« 0 

Chancellor 

40,13 

1 

Treasurer . . ., 

56 13 

4 

J. Newling ^ ■ 

34 0 

0 

Spencer Madan ...... f • 

23 0 

9 

Geo. Hodson ...... ..J. 

30 0 

0 

• Archdeacons, 


• 

Samuel Butler 

26 13 

4 

William Spooner 

45 9 

2 

Edward Bather 

19 0 

0 

Grorgo Hudson .*. 

30 16 10± 

Prebendaries of Lichfield. 


J. l\ Muck lest on 

0 10 


Dean of Bangor 

8 0 


Thomas Wythe 

10 0 


W illi.un Walker 

10 11 


Archdeacon Butler 

2 3 

4 I 

W r . G. Rowland ......... 

6 13 

4* 

Sir Her. Oakeley, Bt. .. 

Chancellor Law 

Thomas Cotton Fell .... 

W atson W. llickins 

T. Kf Brumfield 

Simeon Clayton 

5 


The Lord Bishop 

20 


John Kempthorne 

2 


Francis Blick 

1 


Ar< lide.icon Spooner .... 

2 


Arelidraton Bather 

2 13 

4 

J. F. Muckleston, Succeu 

11.0 

10 

Lincoln: 

Bishop 

821 


Dean and Canon Res 

203 


Archdeacons, 

Chuiles Goddard 

179 19 


H. Ka\e Bonnev. . ...... 

60 12 


lleutv V. l» i\ley 

4>5 17 


Justly Hill 

87 14 


J. J». Hollingworth 

64 11 


T. Kaye Bonney 

87 19 


Precentor 

40 13 


('hanccllor of the Church 

42 7 


Sud-dean 

2 8 


Prebendaries. 

George Jcpson 

1 O 

0 

Man me Johnson 

3 0 

t> 

William licit 

2 16 

8 

George Moore 

32 0 

0 

John Humphrey 

7 15 

2 

Eiclufrd Turner 

25 6 

4 

L C. Humphrey 

33 18 

6 

Frederick Apthorpe .... 

30 11 

6 


Ki’.S 11C*0K. 

Gcofge D. Kent 

Robert Pointer 

It. Williams 

Arctdoncon H. Bonney.. 

James Culium 

W. W. Drake f . . . . 

John Pretynmn 

C. A. W'heelwrighl 

C. Webb Le Bas 

J. H. B. Mountain ...... 

SirC. Anderson, Bt.. 

Henry Crn^n, Ord 

Dean oMtochester 

Archdeacon Goddard.... 

J. Henry Batten 

Charles Turnor 

William Palmer 

Edward Fane 

John Bouverie 

George Beckett 

ilenry Ry croft. * 

Theodore Bouwens. 

Edward Fdwnrds 

Archdeacon of Stow .... 
Archdeacon T. Bonney . . 

Nathaniel Dodson 

Francis Swan, jun 

Fred. Borradaile 

Edward Wernelord 

'I’he-Lord Bishop 

J. Hobart Seymour 

Thomas Turton 

Eras. V. Lockwood 

John Maul 

John Graham .V 

Edward S medley 

Peter Fraser 

(Vacant.) Leighton .. 

» 

Bishop 

Pre' entor . ..^ 

Chancellor f 

Treasurer 

Archdeacon 

Pi eh (Hilaries, 

William W illums 

John Fleming 

W. B. M. Lisle % 

Diehard \\ atson 

John F. P»u her 

H. Handley Norris 

J. Thirtnas Caslferd 

Thomas Gai»tord 

Edward Janies 

flotUiirt) 

Bishop 

Dean, George Pel lew . 
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0 3 4 
9 10 0 

15 14 2 
45 3 3 
14 JO 0 

7 7 6 
SO 0 0 

12 J8 9 

12 5 0 

16 10 2 

1812 

•21 13 1 

29 10 2 
36 3 4 
5 5 5 
19 0 0 
5 12 1 

19 14 2 

4 9 4 

38 16 8 
22 13 4 

20 7 3 

13 13 11 
20 0 10 

5 5 3 

J1 0 0 

9 3 5 
7 3 4 

-1 0 o 

17 7 6 

27 6 3 
20* 0 0 
12 10 0 
33 2 3 

1 0 0 
11 19 7 
10 19 5 
68 10 0 


154 14 2 
6**1 0 

2 13 N dl 
•12 2 IN 

36 12 8 

f 6 8 

4 0 0 

3 10 7 

3 • 5 


3 17 1 

1*3 4 

4 0 0 
.568 

0 18 1 


834*1 7 

1828 
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Prebendaries. 


E. S. TJrarlow . . . 


. . 1788 
.1708 

T Me th old , ....... 


,/80-i 

P/n7in b'ivhrr. . . . . . 


.Ml 

C. \. Wodt'lwu *' . . 
Ed, Rankes 


..,.7877 

...mo 


Archdeacons. 

J. Older*! iniv.-w 149 

Henry llntluirst 7i 

H. J). Berners *0 

George Ghver \ 7<» 


Bishop 381 11 0 

Canons of C/mst Church. 

F. Karnes 1810 

E. C. Dowdeswell ........ 1 808 

Hen. Woodcock . 1821 

W. ] tuck land 1825 

E. R. Pusuy 1828 

Edw. Burton 1821) 

R. W. Jell' 1830 

John Hull . . 1830 

Archdeacon 71 G 0 

JUctertforoug!) : 

Uishop 414 17 8 

He an, T. 'Anton 1830 

Prebendaries. < 

Spenc. Madau 1800 

N. J'ralt 1808 

Win. Ton may 1817 

T. S. Hughe*. . . . ! 1827 

John James ....... .1820 

\\\ MacdoualJ 1831 

/Crchdeaeon 122* 7 1 

Chancellor. 1 

Spenc. Mailan .1704 

Koehler: f 

Blah*/ t 358 14 0 

D*#n, Stevens ..A 1020 

t L * Prebendaries. 

Hon J. Marsh ain . 1707 

tfon. Pj Hotliam 1807 

Matthew Irving 1824 

W. F. Hay lay 1827 

John Griffith*. 1827 

I’iiw of Oriel ..1828 

Archdeacon 34 14 0 


niLR^H 01 L’NOJ.AMh 

Archdeacons 

John Fisher « ;> j )* 

Kiscombe Qlarkv J” J' 

W , Macdonald 04 is 

( a^ans A'i Ai r (/< niianf. 

T. H. Home H: 

.4 ci did. 1 'ishvr 

>\ rclui iVticdotutld • - - 
. Mntthb'n Mark 
I lion. F. I*, fttf-nerif 
' V ■ 1 
Subtle 

vSiVccutor 

P/eh, ndtries. 

Archibald Alison ...... 

W J. hen n !i 

Ifonrj Holley .....* 

John \\ into 

Fianeis Saundeis 

Jarvis hcurick 

Mm tin \\ lush 

Prof. Cn il Lins, Oximd . 

\ A, II. Itosvman 

•.Bishop of Sudor and Man 
Rohm Morn's. . ..... . 


i. F. F. iiaiurie ... • 

I„ Bon lot. 

lean ....... 


101 : 

no ;; 

‘JO 0 
34 10 
i:\ 12 
0 10 
1 ,13 
13 o 


0 


John S.ther 


Oean of E’seter 


William Fishet ... 
Frederick Browning 
John Still 


Thomas H. Mirehou.se 

If. W. Mnjendic 

'i lie l^prd Bishop 


Archdeacon Clarke... 
G. Montgomery . » . 
Thomas Tyrsvhitt . . . 

Charles Grove 

F.d w. C. Ogle 

\V. S. Goddard 

'Edward Reruns 

Herbert Hawes 

George Stanley Faber 
Francis Lear 


SaUeftirp: 

Bishop ..i 1385 6 0 

Dean and Canon Res. .. 201 10 0 

Prycentor GO G 8 

Chancellor o t the Church. 5(j 0 10 

Trees' c'r lot 3 j 


it. SteapJ) : 


Pn. and Chau, of Diocese. 

Pieccntor 

Chanc. of the Church. . . . 
Treasurer 


ii 

i;i 


VJ 

10 


7 

0 


18 

0 


3 

4 


03 

13 


32 

0* 


30 

G 


;;o 

0 


24 

LG 


1G 

O 


20 

0 


17 

10 


IS 

1G 


10 

„«» 


f>2 

11 


G2 

0 

0 

f»0 

0 

0 

:t(» 

0 

O 

33 

15 

..5 

10 

0 

0 

21 


10 

,20 


0 

32 


2 

17 


0 

20 


1 

28 


»* 

0 

4 

0 


0 

0 

22 

5 

7 

20 

O 

0 

32 

1 10 

20 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

187 

11 

0 

74 

15 

7 

45 

11 

5 

10 

,0 

0 

37 

13 

4 

18 

G 

8 
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Pit bandar ia u. 

** , C. Robson 

.Hr Horsley i 

*J. ll. M. laixnnfore .... 
t ( 'ttrsal C 'anon A 

Hosier Clough 

if. //. Kdvuuds 

llowhmd If Illinois 

J. I 1 ' rands CJfHjer . 

Howland Wwglicld. 

M . U ill Runs .. 

T. Gt Roberts . . 


* 


6 8 

« 8 
2 ( '» 8 
$ a s 
8 

2 0 8 
2 10 * 

2 0 8 


r Unveil Collegiate Chapter. 

Prebendaries, 

William Dimitry 5 2 0 

HeAry Smith 5 0 0 

Art win. Harrow 2 11 3 

J. 7’. livelier *... J3 4 7 

James Jarvis Cleaver . . . . 22 I!) 7 

K. 6. Marsh 0 17 11 

Haber l Chaplin 27 IV 7 


*t. DiIDtO’0: 

jlishop 420 2 


I*i eet ntor 

.. 20 

0 10 

(.’hantvof the Chftrch.. 

.. 17 

17 L 

Tioa.Mirer 

.. 24 

18 0 

C annus. 

Pph. of, 5 th Curtail. 


,.1800 

Airhdn. of Hrecon 


.1805 

•Arehdii. of C.iimartlien 


.181 

Archdeacon' 
■SI David’s 



50 

8 

Jtmou 

10 

0 

Card emu 

’IS 

0 

Carin.M ihi»u 

10 

0 

fiTlorrrstn-: 

Pishop 

929 

13 

Dean of Roc luster , , . . 


,1828 

James Jleakiu 


.1804 

1 Si John 


1804 

U m ifigb\ 


1813 

Do\ui. Forester 


,1815 

Henry i»>e . . . _ _ 


1818 

John Davison 


1825 

( hiist Denson , T 


1825 

C. Fnnssctt 


• 1 827 

Adn, Singleton 


.1829 
, 1830 

Hon. J. S. Cockb 



George Wilkins . 22 6 0 

Charles \i\ou 1 2 0 

Frederick Am on 24 10 0 

John RyjW 8 17 6 

('. Roofhb* *\i& & 3 

T. JViuval 23 11 1 

Fitzgerald Win lour .... 15 7 11 

Thus. II. Sliepheid 10 15 10 

0. Yornon-llnrcourt .... 48 I 3 

R recon ColleHatc Chapter. 
Prebcitdui ics . 

Bishop of St. P' Vid’s.. . . 47 0 0 

J* 18 0 0 

Chancel !t 31 0 0 


H. Davies Morgan , 

W. M organ 

1). Williams 

Richard Venables 

Archdeacon Reynon . . . , 

Archdeacon l'avne 

W. J. Rees 


7 13 

1 0 
7 0 

2 0 
0 15 


l). f R. Allen 13 0 0 


•’dwgrd Owen 13 0 8 

creiniali Jackson 1 7 \ 

.Dimes... 12 0 0 

ohn Hughes* 7 0 8 

j. Dlewellin 14 1) 0 



CHURCH OF IRELAND. 


Having, in the preco^ng cnapter, .given a cieiaiieu aecouiu, m u»; 
general principles and management of tins Church of England, it will 
nol he requisite to he equally copious in our exposition of the Irish Pro- 
testant establishment. , 

fn the past and present state of Ireland we have a striking illustra- 
tion of the tendency of the government that is said to “ work well," 
and the wretchedness of her population, her tithe-system, her vast 
tracts of land, either ill- cultivated or totally unproductive, her judicial 
and magisterial administration, her* insurrections, factions, burnings, * 
desolations, and bloody domestic outrages, — all symptomatic of a com- 
munity entering on the first stages of civilization, — afford irrefragable 
proof of the excellencies of the good working government. In England, 
it is true, there are grievous abuses in the absorption of public money 
by the Aristocracy, in the denial of justice by the cost and uncertainty 
of legal decisions; — in the tolerqnco of commercial monopolies, in corn- 
laws, partial taxation, an^i other oppressions ; — but these sink into in- 
significance when contrasted with the sufferings of Ii eland. There the 
natural order of society has been inverted, and the government for many 
years existed, not f^r the benefit of the people, but, the people ex- 
isted solely for the benefit of the government. 

Among the various forms under which oppression has been carried on, 
the most conspicuous is the Church Establishment ; one is at a loss to 
conceive for whose benefit this institution exists in Ireland. Is it for 
the benefit of the clergy, the people, or the state ? If by the former is 
meajynnose who minister religious instruction, it can hardly Be said to 
bo^ \ advantage to them. The teachers of religion in Ireland are nearly 
, r .!i Catholics, a vast majority of the pceple are* of the same persuasion, 
and" .religion there is the expense is chiefly defrayed by voluntary 
contributions. Neither the really operative clergy, therefore, nor the 
people, benefit by the church establishment. With respect to the state, 
the tu^vantageP appears not less equivocal. The alliance betwixt church 
and state is founded on reciprocal benefits — that, on the one hand, the 
ctate shJtll give its civi^ protection to the church, and, on the other, the 
church shall aid in sustaining tfce state, by its influence over the people: 
— this is tlfc* basis of the compact ; and it, follows, when the church 
loses its influence, when it loses the adherence of a*majority of the 
population, when it is no longer able to sustain the state, the compact 
is disgptotd ; it has no claim for protection, and its alliance, becomes a 
source of weakness instead of power. 
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DUCJI is lilt* actual condition of the Irisf church, sucJi tho advantages 

\it confers on the government; it adds little to its authority, affords no 
hitf-to the civil jnagistrati, neither the la\| nor its ministers are rendered 
more sacred by its influfnee— quite the reverse. Authority is degraded 

* and abhorred m Ireland, solely on account of the ecclesiaitical establish- 
ment : it is tho colossal grievance of the country, the source of all its 
factions, murmuring, and discontent. Why then, it may be asked, is 
ihe establishftiSnt maintained ? On what principle or pretext is it justi- 
fied ( The godly cannot defend it from piety, the politician from 
reasons of state, nor^ the patriot for the bje&ffngs it confeA on the 
community. Whose interest, th£n, is identifira with the odious system ? 
'Hie only rational answer that can be given to this question is the fact, 
that there is, in Ireland, as in this country, an oligarchical interest , 
which has ontw ihod itself round her institutions, and whose support is 
incompatible with public liberty and happiness. For many years Ireland 
was the prey of n favoured caste, a selfish and bigoted faction, who 
divided boras a spoil ; and such writs the wretched policy of the general 
government, that it w'ns weak and unprincipled enough to avail itself 
of tin* folly and cupidity of such Jgcnts to preserve a precarious sove- 
reignty — when, t#o, its frown would have made the same creatures, 
who were ready, at any time, to sacrifice their country for a pension or 
a p!. ice. instrumental to hA* greatness and welfare. Under the Wel- 
lington and drey administrations attempts have been made to introduce 
a iu7>ro impartial and enlightened system ; with wliat success time must 
dcvelope ; but it is apparent, so long as lier ecclesiastical establishment 
is continued — it is vain to expect contentment Jnd tranquillity.* * 

The I rish branch of the United Church is more prcgpaut w ith abuses 

• e\Vn than its sister establishment in England; presenting a more re- 
volt ing spectacle of inordinate iucomes, of lax discipline, of laborious 
duties without adequate remuneration. and«of an immense ecclesiastical 
revenue levied under circunJMauccs of greater insult, partiality, and 
oppression. Tho points most deserving attention in the exposition of 
these subjects are, first, the revenue of the Irish ^Protestant establish- 
ment ; secondly, the number of individuals amoiig w ? honi this r^-^nui 
is divided; thirdly, the* hardships and impoverishufcnt resulting i\t 
less fioni lie* amount thaci the ipode in which the clerical income i?S^ 

^ \V hili* the ('a lii« lie million maintains its influence over the popular mind, 
w e esteem it quite impossible lor any government permanently to maintain its 
authority without conciliatin'; the priesthood. Lord Urey ought Unmake n pro- 
v ision ini the Catholic clergy out of the tithes ; or send over to Dublin his glace 
id Norfolk, or other popish viceroy, who believes with O’Connell in the real 
jnesnice The Irish proprietary, loo, have evinced a singular want of political 
philosophy. The late lord Liverpool stated tlutt nineteen -twentieths outlie pro- 
perly of Ireland belonged to protest auts ; but how can they expec^to enjoy 
th.'ir possessions m peace if they coutiuue to differ from their peasantry in points 
u/Jnitli. A gentleman ought to be superior to the prejudices of sects whether 
Cntindic or Protestant; in such matters it is best to follow the, multitude, or thosi 
who eiiltiv.it e his domains. Voltaire built a church for his neighbours at %iue\ , 
and «>t'f:.i.ioii(ill> preached then*. % * 
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levied; fourthly, the patronnje of the Irish chifrch ; lastly, the <lmu- 
Jiu tire portion of the population Mho derive even u semblance of benefit 
from the intolerable burthen fuiposed on the land and 'industry of the 
community . We shall touch on these several hfads of inquiry as briefly u 
as possible, cafi fining ourselves strictly to such facts as illustrate the. 
state of the church. • 

To begin with our first top ic — the Irish Church Revenue . Within 
the last ten Vears^a mass of important details hay been laid before ]>nr- 
liament relative to the estates and refenues of thf Protestant establish- 
niont; hfit, either fromX^nahility or reluctance in the parties intofostcd 
to conynunicate the requisite information, our knowledge is still far 
from complete and aecuiate on this interesting branch of public statistics. 
Upon the authority of documents so communicated we shall, however, in 
great part, found our exposition; and thus, hv relying on the statements 
of the clergy themselves, their registrars, and other dependent oilicials, 
we shall at least avoid the imputation of having arrived, through a 
prejudiced medium, at an exaggerated result. 

We shall commence with the revenues of the Episcopal Clergy 
The incomes of the bishops are defied principally from land, but partly 
from tithe. In some dioceses, in the West of lrelaftd, a fourth port, 
of tlic tithes of almost every parish is paid to the bishop; affording 
decisive testimony of the ancient fourfold division of parochial tithes, 
and of the veracity of the allegation of those who affirm that the poor 
w ere formerly entitled to share equally with the bishop and priest in the 
produce of this impost. f The practice, however, is not universal ; and 
the revenues of the bishoprics childly arise from their immense landed 
estates. In the k scssiou of 1N24, returns were made to parliament of 
tlie number of acres attached to the several Irish sees.* These returns 
arc very incomplete, and were mostly compiled by the registrars from 
the fallacious represoutalions-'of the tenantry. Three dioceses, Dromon , 
Down, and itaphoe, made nonreturn at nil V alleging that, on examining 
th(‘ leases of the church lands, it was found they did not mention 
“ the number of acres demised.” In the return from Armagh, it is 
renjrrrked that the number of an os lias been calculated from the 
representations of the tenants, but “the lands have never been surveyed." 

1 1 ,0f the magnitude of the errors in thesp repot to, w r c may judge from the 
f ifA< 'Vidjsequontly ascertained, that, in one of them there was a trifling 
omission of thirteen thousand acres. Enough, however, may be col- 
lected from them to show the vast extent of ecclesiastical property : in 
fact, it is clear that the bishops’ lands arc held, leased, and managed 
much upon the same liberal scale and principle that lands are in 
Australia, Canada, and Nova Scotia; and the conjectural estimates by 
Wakefield, and other statists, of what their immense incomes, either 
actually fire, or might be made, under an improved system of tenure 
and ’ cultivation, are not remote from the truth. We shall insert the 

e* 

* Parliamentary Papers, u>l. \\i. Session 1S24. 
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number of ac res returned by fourteen netm; me acre * are Irish, which 
\nukcs the amount about ono-third less than it would be in English acres. 


Number of Acres § f Land hcloutjiu'j to fourteen Irish Sees. 


Name. 


See. 


Quantity of 
See* Lauds. 


Lord ./• C. Hereford, D.J), •••• 
Power Lc PocrW'rrmdt , !).£).•• • • 
Richard Ponsonby, D.D. ...... 

Johv Leslie, D.D. # 

James I crschoyle, D.D. ...... . • 

Lord Robert Tottenham , D.D . • • 
No than tel % Ilex under, D.D. .... 

Georye T)e la Paer lines ford, D.D. 

Richard Whaiefy , D.J). 

Samuel Kyle, J>.D. ...... ...... 

John Brinkley, D. D. 

Richard Luurcm < , D. C. L. •#•••• 

Rood / Fowler, D.D * . . . . 

11 0 / 1 . R. fiourhr, D.D. 


Armagh 

.63,270 

Tunm 

49,281 

1 )orry 

94,836 

IV'iin 

31,832 

Killala •••••• 

34,672 

Cloghor 

27.070 

Meath .#•••• 

18,374 


47,361 

Dublin 

21,781 

Cork and Ross 

22,755 


15,871 

C * a? bel 

13,392 

Ossory 

13,391 

Waterford • • • • 

9,996 


Total, in Irish acres 403, 902*’ 

Mr. Leslie Foster, one of the barons ctf’tho Irish exchequer, estimates 
the lands belonging to all the sees to amount* to 617,598 Irish •acres, 
which a*e equal to about 1)90,000 Knglish acres. + This docs not in- 
clude the demesne lands attached to the episcopal residences, and which, 
by the same authority, are said to vary from 100 Vo 500 acres each ; 
making *ho entire patrimony of the bishops about 023,598 acres, of, 
according to Beaufort’s map+of 1 relaud, >rie nineteenth of the entire 
soil of 1 lie kingdom. Tills, it must bo allowed, is enough for the main- 
tenance of twenty-two bishops, especially whcifr it is considered a 
population ^>f right millions is to be suppoited out of the remainder* 
However, the aiea grasped by the right revertmd Withers affords* yi 
inaccurate idea of their* incomes. Mr. Baum Foster supposes ll&* 
average value of the see- lands to he 20s. per aero. Kven at thi/.iay 
rah*, the bishops’ lands, if out of lease, would )iold a total rtvifaiuc of 
£023,598, averaging £28,340 to each prelate. Some of the wealthier 
sees, as those of Deny, Armagh, Tuarn, and Klpliin, ^vould have 
incomes, respectively, of £94,830, £03,270, £49,281, and £31,932, 
exclusive of what might be derived from tithes, patronage, and, other 
sources. But the nature of ecclesiastical/ enures precludes the bishops 
from realizing incomes to /his amount. • It scarcely ever happens the 
occupying tenantry are the bishops’ tenants ; the immediate lessees hold 

* Parliamentary Papers, vol.xxi. No. 102, Session 1821. 

+ Parliamentary Papers, \*>1. i\. page 75, Session 1825. 
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from the bishops for the term if 21 years; the bishop* renew the leases 
from year to year, always leaving* 21 years unexpired ; the rent reserved 
to the bishops is mostly the ol<| lent payable id the time, of Charles II., 
which has become almost nominal, and the reaLincomes of the bishops 
proceed from tkc annual fines for renewing the leases. Now* these linos 
usually amount to about one-lifth of what an ordinary landlord would 
receive for rent. So that, if the actual worth of the sec lands bo 
£(323,598, the sum ordinarily received does not cyood £124,719. 

We have thought it expedient to explain this, .because it is a subject 
on which«there has boeiKa great deal of misapprehension. The fact is, 
tlie spiritual tenures are ohe great ohsthde to agricultural improvement 
in Ireland. The Church is a principal proprietor of the soil, hut the 
vast tracts she holds can never ho cultivated to advantage under the 
uncertainties of the existing* system. Much of the land is rough pa>/- 
turo, hog, and mountain, which require*, in the first, instance, a great 
expenditure to render productive; hut who would risk capital in the 
undertaking with a lease which, hv law, cannot exceed twrnty-onc yctn .< ; 
or with a certainty of having a line levied on its renewal, augmented 
in exact proportion to the money ambiahmir expended in improvement l 
Again, an ecclesiastical tenant is never sure of his larJIord, being con- 
stantly liable to be changed, not only by death but translation. New 
lords, as the proverb s&)S, often bring new* laws. Although the usual 
course is to renew every year at one-fifth of the real worth, yet some 
prelates act differently ; they will have surveys made — demand exorbi- 
tant fines — or wait the fall of Hie leases, which an* relet at a nominal 
rent, perhaps, to their own relations. From these causes arises the 
non-improvement uniformly remarked in the condition of the church 
lands. It is a great obstacle to the public prosperity of Ireland, and 
the practice is as little favourable to the interests of the bishops as to 
those of the lessees , by rendering the incomes of the former i;ot only 
less than they otherwise would be, hut uncertain, varying, as they do, 
with the amount of the fines, or perhaps they Iok* the fines altogether, 
the tenants electing ter run out their leases, and thus the advantage stands 
over t^'tlie succeeding diocesan. 

fiii spite of theii'o drawbacks, the bishop**, from estates, tithes, bro- 
Hfrago in livings and other means, contrive t o make a very profitable 
e.rtk'nfi^ In the Edinburgh Renew (vol xliii. p. 4K3) their incomes 
are stated to average £10,000 a year each, or £2*20,000 in the whole. 
The patronage of an Irish bishop, of which w*e shall hereafter speak, is 
nearly as valuable as the income of his see. The vast revenues appendant 
to the bishoprics may he inferred front the immense wealth the prelates 
r leave behind them. A former Bishop of Clogher, (the predecessor of 
the soldier-bishop,) wno had be m Cambridge tutor to lord Westmorland, 
went overdo Ireland without a shilling, and continued in his bishopric 
for eight years, and, at the end of that time, died worth between 
£300,000 and 400,000. It was stated, by Sir John Newport,* that 


FarliuPicutiiry Debate*. \ul. viii. j>. S‘.<7. 
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three bishops, in the last fifteen years, lad loft the enormous sum of 

\£ 700,000 to tlieir families. [ 

.. r t)ic career of Warlmiion, the pmlecefcor of Dr. Brinkley in the see 
of Cloyne, is an example of the sudden acquisition of wealth by the 

• Irish bishops. Warburtftn, whose real name was Mungai|, died in 182(>. 

He was the son of a poor road-w^v piper, in a little village in the north 
of Ireland. He was a Romaji Catholic, and intended for that Church. 
On the continent, where he was sent to study at one of the Catholic 
colleges, before the building of JVfyvuooth, he was thrown, by accident, 
into \]ic society of the earl of Moira, and having won his favour, w*as 
induced to change his destination from the^loman to the Protestant 
Church. lie was, after taking orders, appointed chaplain to a regiment 
in America, and there lie manied his first wife, a lady said to have been 
particularly recommended by lord Moira. That lady soon after dying, 
he married his second wife, now his widow. With her ho chanced his 
name to Warburton. He became dean of Ardab, then bishop of Lime- 
rick., and from thence was translated to Cloyne. lie was a man of 
com tonus manners, and much esteemed in the higher circles. Mis ruling 
jflssion was the acquisition of riches, which the rotued situation of 
Cio» no afforded hi\p oppoit unities Tor indulging. From the hour of his 
arm.d there lie continued to amass wealth, and the result was he lift 
i I among his children, three sons and one daughter** one of 

^ hum k a colonel in tin* army, another a major, another in the church, 
aud *k* daughter married archdeacon Mansell. The bishop was unex- 
ceptionable as a private individual, and strict in the observance of 
•iciinious forms, 1ml he was neither respected n<fr esteemed in his weigh- 
boi'tiiooti. Ho drained the diocese of an immense annual sum, lmt he 

# relumed no part of it in works of charity, lie abstracted himself from 

all society, and held his station more as a petty* despot, exacting* a 
subsidy fjom the toil of the people, than as»a Christian pastor, in daily 
communicating with his iluftk, to whose* care a great revenue was 
entrusted, as the stexvaid for the children of want and misfortune. Ilis 
palace was more like a rack-rent farmer’s housi* than a gentleman’s 
mansion. The coldness and apathy of t! e peoplo at his funeral forjpicd 
the lh\>t comment on his life and character. : * 

Such is the general run # of Irish prelates; without the claim tof pnblitK 
services or superior mental endowments, they succeed to honour > 
vast revenues, obtained through intrigue, family connexion, or political 
interest, and die loaded with spoil, either on a foreign soil, or amidst the 
scorn and hatred of the people whom they have impoverished and 
oppressed. Only a month ago we passed over, in Kent, the remain* of 
Dr. Bennett, Warbui ton’s predecessor. lie was buried in an otycure 
grave in Plumstead church-yard, with a common f#onc slab over him. 
He died in 1 820, after holding the see of •Cloyne twenty-six ytjgrs, and 
draining at least a quarter" of a million from the Irish soil. Vet he 
must, have been an absentee, otherwise he would have been buried in 
bis cathedral, or among the clergy off his diocese. 

Let us resume our inquiries int<j the occlesiahcal revenues of Ireland 
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Of the extent of the estates If tiio Deans aadj 'bapt< i. 
means of forming an eatimattj, there ha\ inf; nr» “ . . ' 

parliament of the real pioperhjoi the ere esias ta " ‘ D j 
'r U... . 1 ; ... „■„// .-,s the’ sees are known tji be e\ti • «" o • 


no 
•o 

iliS/iT 


of flic dignities ns well as 


The Deunerref Dow, for example, in 1700* was worth ^<>00 per 
n,m„n l r iu ]8?D. if let for .The atrlxiojtrm.rv «/ ^mn.di is- 



possible Jo _ 

income of the Doans and 'Chapters is 194,000 : hut , ns the number of 
mouilKfra of these corporations is double what it is in Ireland, it is 
probable their endowments exceed in the same proportion. Wo may, 
therefore, conclude that the Deans and Chapters lmvo estates ayd 
endowments a little exceeding those of tlie Irish Bishoprics, and pro- 
ducing a total revenue of 1/2/50,000 per annum. 

Next in order let us advert to the incomes of the Parochial Clergy , 
from tithes and glebe, Ireland contains 18,000,000 of English acres 
of land, of which 000,000 pay nothing: to the church ; 4,000,000 pay 
from endowments a* out one-third of their tithes, ?ud the remaining 
1*1,000,000 and upwards are liable to pay lull tithes. * The share which 
the cloi**y actually derive from the soilwiil he best ascertained fiom 
tin* valuation.'i of the Tithe Commissioners, acting: under the authority 
of Mr, Goullmrn’s statute. Com]>ositions under this act continul iu 
force twenty -one years \vhe 4 tke original right to tithes revives, and 
vary vi amount every third year, if the average price of wheat or oats 
fluctuate one-tenth. f Had this act been exclusively framed by a con- 
clave of tithe-eaters, it could not have more adroitly guaranteed their 
interests: and this 4* strikingly exemplified by the provision which 
provides that the tenant may deduct his share of the composition from 
the landlord’s rent, and, if iit arroar, it must be paid iu preference to 
debt, rent , or taxes — that is, the parson’s claim must have priority of 
that of a creditor, trbe landlord, or even the Kim,. It is a very 
cunningly devised measure for perpetuating, without lightening, a most 
giVcous burden. «, A design is entertained by the Heads ol the rimrch 
J/Hnfradix-e u similar project into England, Ipit wo trust the intention 
*&]». frustrated, its direct tendeucV is to fasten on the communiiv 
the ffij^-tax like the land-tax; with this ditterencc, that the latter is 
paid by the landlord, but the former would have to he paid by the 
tenants, and augment with every increase in capital and industry. Its 
tendency is also to make the pastors completely independent of their 
congregations, converting the former into annuitants who derive their 
income.'! as independently of^ their parishoners as if paid out of the 
public tfcasury. The motives k»r residence will be still further lessened ; 


* W ak (.‘field's Statistical Arrom.t of Ireland, p. 109 . 

■» Parliamentary Paper. N.» :i2h, Scss. Ibai. 
t The Compos lion- Act, 4 (tep. IV. <•. c>«* y ht 4 j. 
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, many parsons before, tfom having few ow no nearer®, had little induce- 
ment, from the claims of^duty, to reside Jon their livings, but now they 
will *not even ltave the tithes to look a iter, — no need of watching the 
m Growth of potatoes, the Mcrease of farm stock , nor extension of tillage; 
their composition-money, like the rent of the absentee -landlord, may 
be remitted whole and, entire to them at London, Paris, Bath, or what- 
ever place thyy.may select as* best calculated for unobserved luxurious 
indulgence. * * 

However, let us attend to tho- workings of #is precious scheme of 
Lord Wellesley’s Irish adrninist^ition, and the light it throws on the 
value of parochial tithes. But first we must give the reader anhlea of 

• the rapacious manner in which church-preferment has been cut up in 

Ireland ; how the parishes have been compressed into unions ; how the 
unions have been dovetailed into enormous pluralities ; how the plu- 
ralities and unions together have been tacked to dignities and offices ; 
an(^ how all these good things; like so many bunches of grapes on a 
string, have been heaped on the, Beresfords, Trenches, Saurins, and 
Piunkets, as the means whereby the resources of the country may be 
absorbed. ^ 

Be it known, then, that there arc in Ireland 2450 parishes. Now, 
as no parish (though some ^districts or portions of land are) is* wholly 
exempt from the payment of tithes, each parish ought to have at least 
one sesident minister, one church, one parsonage-house, and one glebe. 
This ib the ecclesiastical state which ougtyt to subsist. Instead of which 
there are only, according to clerical authority, one thousand' and 
seve niff -five rectors, vicars, and perpetual curates in all Ireland, and 
of these not more than two -thirds are said to reside on their benefices.* 

* In the whole 2450 parishes there are only 1100 churches, and of these 
churches % 474 have been built fcdtbin the last century by means of grants 
of public money. There arcjmly 771 gle^)e -houses, and though there 
are some benefices with two or three glebes, containing 4000 acres, 
there are many parishes without any glebe at all, the land, through 
negligence or abuse, having been lost or alienated, it not being umisual 
to find a patc\i of ground, designated as glebe, siluato^n the midale pf 
a gentleman’s lawn or part of his demesne, to which he lays»claim il* 
virtue of some patent right* granting him the lands and tenements of £ 
church for ever. It follows from this that there are more than # tiireo 
parishes to every resident incumbent ; there is less than one church to. 
every two parishes ; and, if every parish had its pastor, as it ought, 
there would be nearly four parsons to IfveTii every glebe-house*. • 

To accommodate these dilapidations and inconsistencies the policy of 
consolidating the parishes into unions has been % resorted to. As in 
many parishes there were neither hearers fior a church, there 'could be 
no need of the services of ah officiating minister. * In these pafislies it 
would have been rational either to have abolished the tithe or applied 
the pfoduce of it to some other purpose than the support of a sinecure 


Ecrlehiastical Register of Ireland for 1830, p. 33. 
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rector or vicar. But this did Loot accord with the temporal interests of 
the church. Hence the expedient of unions ofiparishes ; that is, clus-. 
ters of parishes, in various numbers, from two to a doken and more, 
have been compressed into a single benefice, forming one presentation, 
held by a single incumbent, and this incumbent, perhaps, a pluralist, 
holding two or more of these ecclesiastical conglomerations. In England 
a similar abuse prevails; it frequently happening that two, or more rec- 
tories, vicarages, dr parochial ehapelpes are held 'c um, or with, others, 
forming a single benefise ; but the instances are neither so numerous 
nor outrageous as in Ireland. In the latter country unions may be 
found fhirty-six Irish miles in length, containing as many square miles 
of territory as some of the petty kingdoms under the Heptarchy. One 
union, that of Burnchurch, in the diocese of Ossory, formed by an act 
of the privy council, and in the gift of the king and the bishop alter- 
nately, consists of no fewer that thirteen parishes . Here is a bene- 
fice ! If a man is fortunate enough to obtain, as is not impossible, 
two or three such benefices, he is more like a bishop at the head of a 
diocese than a parish priest.. 

Of the whole 2450 parishes thefe arc only 749 fyeld single, the re- 
maining 1701 parishes having been consolidated into 317 unions, form- 
ing, in the wdiole, 1266 parochial benefices. « The territorial contents of 
the benefices vary in different districts. According to Mr. Erck, in the 
northern, southern, and eastern provinces, they average 0544 « T rish 
acres, or upwards of ten square miles, witli the exception of those in 
the dioceses of Clogber'und Killsiloe, and in the three western dioceses 
of Elpliin, CJonfert, and Killala, where they average from 10 to 12,000 
acres ; in the dioceses of Derry, Kilmore, Raphoc, Ardfert, and 
Achoiiry, they aver&ge from 12 to 13,000 acres; and in the western 
diocese of Tuam they average the enormohs area of 25,800 acres. The 
union benefices have been ronstituted under different authorities, by 
parliament, by charter, by act of council, by license of the bishops ; 
and some arc of such ancient date that the period and mode of their 
orig;i» cannot be traced. All the unions are permanent except those 
jpMer episcopal Authdrity, which enure only during the life* of the in- 
<6umbentf, when the parishes may revert to their original state. But if 
% 6 k 4 j£ion has been once formed it is* generally continued to successive 
. incumbents, and it is not likely the bishops will dissolve them, espe- 
cially if they happen to be, as is mostly the case, the patrons. -In fact, 
it is by thq heads of the church, whose duty consisted in the mainte- 
nance of more strict ecclesiastical discipline, that the abuse of unions 
has been chiefly encouraged. Of the 5 1 7 unions 230 are' of episcopal 
creation, and 126 more have been established under an authority almost 
identic^ with that of the bisnbps, — namely, the privy council of Ireland. 
We subjoin a classification of the unions n6w subsisting, as we collect 
them from the Ecclesiastical Register , for 1830, pp. 14, 15. * So long 

* This work is by John (-. Erck, A. M«, LLD. ami published in Dublin. It 
s an elaborate and well-compiled performance, abounding in much curious and 
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established and intimately cemented ha je some of these unions become, 
..tlftit the boundaries of the parishes of wftich they consist it is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to trace ; an cl there are among* the apologists 
of ecclesiastical abuses *those who would avail themselves of this circum- 
stance, and boldly affirm that tjie parishes in some unions are not dis- 
tinct parishes, only town layds, and this though the denomination and 
names of the* parishes are fully set forth in the titles of* every incum- 
bent ! , 


A Statement exhibiting the Number of Unions , the Number of 
Parishes in each , and their Denominations . 


Number of P irishcs m each Union. 

2 i 

3 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

* 

13 

Total of 
Hencfices. 

Total of 
Parishes. 

Parliamentary Unions . . . . 

2 i 

4 

1 

H 

1 







10 

38 

Charter Unions \ . . 

sl 

H 

4 


m 

1 

1 





25 

98 

Privy Council Unions .... 

4G 1 

34 

19 

12 

7 

2 

4 

: l 



1 

12G 

440 

Episcopal Unions 

U9j 

SI 

24 

IG 

S 

3 

3 


2 

2 


230 

704 

Immemorial Union/ 

•19j 

34 

18 

13 

S 

S 

! 

Li 

1 



126 

421 

Totn 1 . . 

221 '131 

71 

44 

23 

11 

8 

1 2 

3 

2 

1 

517* 

1701 


Raving explained the nature of unions and their territorial magnitude, 
I he reader will be better enabled to judgt of the value of Irish benefices, 
and he must be convinced what a fprtunate aspirant he must Ifc who 
happens to he presented with two or more such benefieps, .besides digni- 
ties and offices, especially if he have not — as is possible — a church in 
any of them to preach in, noj* a single Protestant to whom he need read 
prayers* In Ireland, as in England, thflre is great disparity in the 
value of livings; some are* extremely sSnall and insignificant, while 
others, according to the admission of his grace of Armagh, are worth 
. £2300 per annum. We are as averse to the peniTry of one part of the 
church as to the corruptive opulence of another for we dislike dll- ex- 
tremes of condition, and are quite of Aour’s opinion* in thinking that 
neither excess of relies nor poverty is for the good of individuals. Th£ 
list of parishes we subjoin has been taken almost at random fro? . the 
Parliamentary Returns of the amount of compositions for tithe :*it will 
show the actual sums now paid by parishes in lieu of tithes, and, as the 
unions are enclosed in crotchets, it will be . seen what ikons trosi ties 
some of them are. The composition* rent put down is for clerical 
tithes only ; the amount paid for impropriate tithes is omittod, as not 

f * 

useful information, of great interest to tjiose enjoying and aspiring to ecclesiasti- 
cal emoluments ; but, having been edited under the sanction of the Board “of 
Firs^ Fruits, the Editor has been careful not to afford the slightest glimpse 
*»f the discipline and immense amount and maladministration of the revenues of 
the Irish church. ^ 
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forming part of the income of tine incumbent. In some unions all the 
parishes have not yet compounded ; in others* the compositions hpve 
been ann ulled by the bishops, (who have a veto on these agreements,) 
as not being adequate to their reputed value. Tne names of the patrons 
and present incumbents have been collected from the Ecclesiastical 
Register of Ireland. 


Statement of the Sutqs agreed to 6c paid , under the Composition - 
Act, by several Parishes in lieu Tithes , and the Names of the 

present Incumbents and Patrons . 

[Those Parishes marked t are not compounded fqr.] 


Incumbent 
Edward Hincks 
Francis Hall* • • • 
Charles Atkinson 

Hon. C. Knox • • 

r 

E. Stopford • • • • 
G. Blacker • • • • 
J. Campbell • • • • 
W. Pinching • • 
J. G. Porter • • • • 
W. Athill % 

TtDe Lacy, •••• 

W, Kellett • • • • 

W. Pratt 

R. Syraes 

A. Leslie; 

✓ 

G. Macartney * • < 

W. Knox 

A. Ross • \ • • • • 1 

A. W. Pomeroy « 
* J. W: Ormsby • • • 

W. Kn«c 

R^Babin^ton • • - 


Amount of 

Patron. Parish. Composition. 

Trin.Col. Dublin Artrea £738* 

Trin.Col. Dublin Arboe .507 , 


€ 


• A rchb. Artnagh 

» Archb . Armagh 

Archb . Armagh 
► Archb. Armagh 
Archb . Armagh 
fip. diogher •••• 

• Bp. Clog her «• • • • 
Bp. Clogher*** • 


Creggan 

( Carn tee? 

^Aughaloo 

Derry noose • • • • 
Drunicree •••••• 

Forkhill •••••• 

Carrickmacross • • 
Donaghmoine • • 
Findonagh • * • • 


Bp. Meath 

c • 


r Kells 

• 1 Duleene •••••• 

' j Rathboyne • • • • c 
V Burry % 


» • • The King Moynalty 

» • • Bp. Meath • • * • Enniskeen • • • • 

• Bp. Connor • • • • Ballymoney • • • • 
• • The King Ahoghill •••••• 


Marq.Donetfal’ • J R a ca7an"'.‘.l 
Bp. Derry •••• Bally nascreen •• 


{ Skinner's Com. ) n , 

} London panagher 

Bp. Dtrry • • • • Bovevagh 

Trin.Col. Dublin Cappagh 

Bp.V erry •••• Clonleigh 

Bp. Derry t • • • • « Cumber Lower • • 


1050 

406 

609 

646 

650 

6f>0 

646 

953* 

600 

553' 

200 

270 

550 

900 

1015 

1015 

419 

295 

623 

650 

580 

1000 

840 

560 


* The lay tithes of this parish have Jjeen compounded for £476, making the 

total alflGunt of composition £1429 a year. 




Incumbent. 

•F. Gouldsbury • • 
A. T. Hamilton • • 
Sir J. Leighton • • 
S. Brownlow •••• 

J. S. Knox 

O. M. Cstusland f 

J. Jones 

R..Allott 


COMPOSITIONS FOR TIT HE OF PARISHES. 14i 

i Amount oi 

Patrotl 

>*Bp. Derrr 

• Mary. Abercorn 

• The Lightons • • • • 

• Bp . Derry • • • • 
i Bp . Derry • • • • 

Bp . Derry • • • * 


Parish. Composition 
Cumber Upper £740 
Donagheady . • • 1 350 
Don^ghmore •• 1440 
Leekpatrick • • 646 

Magheara •••• 1015 
a Tamlaghfinlagan 1000 


700 

900* 

650 

1569 


• Bp^Dcrry • • • • Urney 

• The King ••*••• Raphoe • • • 

J. Usher Trin . Col. Dubiin Raymochy • • • 

RBowcn Marq, Abercorn 

. H. E. Boyd • Bp. Dromore « • • * Drumaragh • 

G. Crawford Bp. Ardagli ••• J KUlX- • 535 

•W, Bourne ••••*• Duke of Leinster Rathangan • • • • 553 

p. . * r * S Clonsast 628 

■ Duke of Leinster J Ballinakiu .... 65 


937 

461 


H. Joly 
J. D. Wingfield . 


* Lord ' Dig by 


R.Vi.» ,~neKin, {SSrSs:: 

IJon. J. Bourko The King | Comer° e . . ! ! !! 


G. Stevenson 


• Marq. Ormonde 


Geashiil 1292 

27 6 
259 
789 
969 
550 
383 
105 


J. B. Ridge • • 
M. Monck • • • • 
H. P. Elrington 


• tT he King •*••• 

• Bp. Ossory • • • 

• Bp. Ferns 


Calkin • 

Coolagh 

fTullomain ••• 
iTulIdroan I 
Killaloe J 
Ballycallan t 
Eirke ••••••• 

( Rathdowny • • 
< Glashare \ 
l Kildelgy I ■ 
•Ten^pleshambo . 
/ Kilmackclogfhe 


692 

750 


► 1200 
234 


W. Hore*»*< 
M. Charters 


• Bp . Ferns * 


Magloss 

55 

Kilkevan • • • •• 

369 

Kilnekue • • • • 

465 

Kilrush •#•••• 

694 


•332 

Kilbride # 

203 

Ferns • • 

270*f 


* This is an union containing six* more parishes, but as they have not com- 
pounded, their names are omitted. • 

t Kerns lias compounded for its impropriate titho for £553, making the annual 
sum payable by this parish for lay &nd ecclesiastical tithes £823. 
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Incumbent. 
H. Moore • 


CHURCH OF MEL 
patron. 

* . •• Bp. I^ems *•••■ 


A. Lord * ’• Archbp. Cnshell 


J. Pennefather • • •- • • • • Archbp . Cashell 


T. P. Ls Fann 
C. P. Coote • • 
W. Galway* • • « 


• • • • Bp'. Emly 
>••• Bp. Emly 

• • • • Bp. Emly 


^ , C Lordship of Cas- 

lord Brandon J lie Island ... . 


B. Denny 


v • Sir E. Denny 


Vicars Choral * • • Vicars Choral • 

J * Scott The Kin^ • 

< ( * 

T. G. Laurence ••••’• 


i m • • i • 


■ Bp .« CorA 
• Bp. Cor£ 


\W. Hajwey 

J. Jervois « •••••?•••••• J?p. Cor£ 

A. Trail The King $ Bp. 

T< KenWy Bp. Cloyne • '• • • 

Hon. G. de la P. Beresford 2?p. Cloyne * • • « 

J. Iftngstone • • • • ••••»• /?p. Cloyne • • • • 

J. Hingstohe Bp. Cloyne • • • • 

A. Champagne ••••*••• Bp. Cloyne • • • « 
M. Purcell v Fitzgerald • • • • 


AND* 

A mount of 
* Parish. Composition. 
. Carnew £83/7 

C Tpmpletonhy •• .500 

< Loughmore.* • • • 249 

l Another parish 7 

J KillosculIy •••• 323 

Kilyolane «•*••• 461 

Kilnerath • * • • 303 

Kilcomenty* • • • 323 

f Abington • • • • 650 

l Tough 250 

Boon 830 

J Kilmastulla •• 318 

( Tern pleich ally • • 406 

f Castle Island • • 638 

J Ballyncushiane . 460 

"i Dysei*t 173 

* Killentierna * * 823 

Ballynrhaglish . 230 

Anna 332 

Cloherbrien • • 332 

CaJier 226 

Killencan •••• 1(K) 

Glanbeagh * • * • 130 

Lismore J* 

Mocollop •••• 1.569 

Tubrid 9 55 

Ballvbacon * • • • 461 

( Moviddy < .507 

< Kilbonane • • • • 208 

(Aglish 379 

{ Kilnaglory • • ♦ • 325 

( Athnowen • * * • 425 

( Kilmicliael • • * * 692 

\ Macloneigh • • 250 

Skull 850 

Donouglimore • • 1 100 
C Inniscarra * * * • 636 

l Malt by 513 

Whitecliurch • • 784 

Aghabullogue • * 750 

Castlelyons • • • • 57 1 * 

Dungoumey • • 664 


» 

* Thl^itty-titbes of this parish have been compounded for £1142, making the 
yearly composition for impropriate and cleribal tithes £1713. 
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Newncham* 


J. Lombard « 
E. Palmer • 


G. Holmes - 


• Bp. Cloyne 

• 

• Bp. Cloyne 

• Bp. Killaloe 

• 

• Bp. Killaloe 


E. Price 


Amount of 

Incumbent. Patron, jf Parish. Composition. 

j Kilworth" • • • • • £170 
, ~ / j Macroney • • • • 230 

T. Newncham I*. Bp. Cloyne • • • • < i* itrim # 230 

t ( Kilcrumper • • • • 220 

J. Lombard Bp. Cloyne •••• Kiishannick •• 738 

E. Palmer Bp. Killaloe •••• { ArinonJ' • •’ •’ 307 

• f Kilmore * • • •* - 323 

G. Holmes • • • Bp. Killaloe • • • • < Kilnaneave • • • • 315 

fjjsbonny • •••* 323 
C Aglishcloghane . 161 

E. Price •••••• • • Bp. Killaloe . . • • < Lorrlia ••/... 438 

a ^Dorrha 415 

From the above statement it appears that the amount of composition- 
nftmey paid in lieu of tithes, in some unions, amounts to £1410, £1407, 
£1554, £1569, and £1758; and that single parishes have come down 
to the tune of £1050, £1200, £1350, and £1440, in order to rid 
themselves of tl*» worldly visitafions of the* spiritual locust. These 
sums, it must be remembered, are not the conjectural estimates of 
individuals imperfectly informed of the worth of parochial titles ; they 
are public and authentic returns, founded on an average and impartial 
variation. It must,*also, be borne in mind that the composition is a 
net payment, obtain ml without the trouble of collecting the tithe3, or 
the expense of proctors o r middlemen, and tho*receipt of which is better 
secured than the landlord’s rent or public taxes. 

* Many of the incumbents enjoying these really fat* livings, are plu- 
r a lists, holding other parochial benefices, beside dignities and offices. 
The mftnes of the honour aide Charity Knox, the honourable George 
do la Poor Be res ford, the honourable dfw^pli Bourkc, and .other well- 
known signatures, are quite sufficient to indicate their connexions with 
the episcopacy and aristocracy of Ireland. It would require pages fully 
to set forth the families, connexions, and influence ; the siitpcurcs, 
places, offices, and pensions by which some of Thesewhonourables have 
sent forth their absorbewts into the substance of Church and State. 
There is one man, however, Jam ns Hi kg stone by name, who, as 
far tfs wo know', is not of noble blood , unless it be by some lefVhandcd 
tilt; yet he seems to have reaped a plentiful harvest. He has com- 
pounded for the tithes of two parishes, that of White church for £784, 
and that of Aghabulloguo for £750, making a snug income of £1534 
per annum. But this is far from being the extent of bis good fortune. 
He is, also, rector of Subultor, and prebendary and vicar-general of* 
Cloyne. His son, James. Hingstone, iJ vicar of .Ckmmult, j&d vicar- 
clioral .of the cathedral church of St. Colman’s. It were easy to give 
similar illustrations of others, hut this must suffice. 

Mr. Goulbourn’s bait has taken so well that nearly two-thirds of all 
the parishes in Ireland have compounded for their tithes : thc^progress 
of the measure, up to the present, w ill appear from the subjoined state- 
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mcnt, exhibiting the number of loarishes, in each diocese, that have com- 
pounded in the four provinces, thf proportion between lay and ecclesiastical 
tithe, and the total amount of the compositions for both descriptions of tithe. 


PROVINCE OF ARMAGH. 

Parishes. 

LuV 

Tithes. 

Clerical 

Tithes. 

Compo- 

sition. 

Diocese . 

s 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Armagh 

.. 48 ... 

—— • • 

19,292 .. 

19,292 


.. 28 .. 

1,291 ... 

12,‘ 257 .. 

13,548 

Meath * 

•• 1?7 .. 

11,212 .. 

21,406 .. 

32,618 

Down and Connor : 

.. 40 .. 

1,139 .. 

13,022 .. 

1*5,001 

Berry 

.. 42 .. 

— .. 

22,990 .. 

22,990 

Raplioe 

.. 11 .. 

352 .. 

7,424 .. 

7,777 

Kilmore 

.. 19 .. 

874 .. 

4,813 .. 

5,688 

Bromore ... 

. . 9 a. 

2,128 .. 

b,047 .. 

4,775 

Ardagh 

.. 21 .. 

2,303 .. 

4,793 .. 

7,097 

PROVINCE OF DUBLIN. 

Dublin 

... 91 .. 

4,031 .. 

15,035 . • 

19,060 

Kildare ‘ . 

. . . 30 .. 

2,089 .. 

7,303 .. 

9,452 

Ossory 

• • • G1 . . 

1,550 .. 

15,557 •• 

17,107 

Ferns and Leigliiin 

... io3 •• 

7,181 .. 

*27,989 .. 

35,170 

PROVINCE OF CASHEL. 

Cashel and Emly . . \ 

.. 93 .. 

3,083 

19,555 .. 

24,638 

Limerick. Ardfert, and Agbadoe . , . 

.. 128 .. 

7,010 

24,349 .. 

31,30(5 

Waterford and Lismore 

. « 52 • • 

2,380... 

12,500 .. 

14,886 

Cork and Ross 

.. 05 .. 

4,022*.. 

23,282 

27,305 

Cloyne <■ 

.. 57 .. 

4,345 .. 

18,029 .. 

22,975 

Killaloe and Kilfenora • . . . 

.. 121 .. 

3.C7G .. 

’ 23,355 .. 

27,032 

PROVINCE'OF TUAM. 

Tuam r 

. . • CO . . 

2,945 .. 

11,450 .. 

14,390 

Eljphin y . , 

» • . 54 • • 

2,377 .. 

0,817 ..1 

t 9,194 

Clonfert and Kilmacduagh. . . . . 

. . . 59 . .!< 

86 .. 

8,630 .. 

8,723 

Killala and Achonry . 

... 15 .. 

1,098 .. 

2,593 .. 

3,091 

* Total... 

...1,353 

07,494 

320,303 

393,857 


From the results of \he compositions already entered into it is easy 
to calculate the value of tithes in all Jreland.* Of the 1353 parishes, 
the average rate of composition for each parish, for impropriate tithe, is 
£50, fo» church tithe £241, and for ecclesiastical and lay tithes together 
£291. Supposing the whole 2450 parishes to compound for tithes at 
riie same average rate, the annual value of impropriate tithes is 
- x 122 ,500, of church tithes £590,450, making the total burden imposed 
^bjr titles, lay and ecclesiastical,' on the entire kingdom, amount to 
£712,950 per annum. 1 The average tithe for the whole kingdom would 
probably <^tceed the sum here slated; since it is known the most fertile 
districts have been the most backward in compounding for their tithes. 

The ecclesiastical tithe of £590,450 per annum constitutes only 
one item in the yearly emoluments of the parochial clergy. They have, 
also, glebe-hou&s, extensive glebes, ministers money, and church-fees. 
In Ireland, “ all things seem oddly made and every thing amiss.” 
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Many benefices have 'neither glebc-houfe nor glebe-land; while others 
have two glebe-houscs # each, and two! or more glebes, comprising a 
'superficial area of 2000 acres. One-third of the benefices are destitute 
of any glebe whatever f and, consequently, of any residence ; while the 
remaining two-thirds of the benefices are estimated ft> possess glebe- 
land to the enormous extent of 91,137 acres. Supposing, with Mr. 
Baron Fostpr^ the glebe to fio worth, on an average, only £1 per acre, 
it forms a Very cohsiderable addition to the yearly revenue of the 
beneficed clergy. * # 

Another source of clerical^ emolument is that termed ministers 
money , intended as a substitute for tithe, and which, as we *have no 
assessment levied in the same way in England, it will be proper to 
explain. Jn qties and towns corporate, where there are small or.no' 
tithes, a pow r er is vested in the Lord Lieutenant, authorising, by a 
commission, valuations to be made, from time to time, of every house; 
upon a return of such valuations, in which no house may be rated 
above £(i 0 , the Lord Lieutenant and six more of the privy-council are 
•empowered to assess each house, in a yearly sum, for the maintenance 
of the incumbent. Under this authority valuations have been made o £ 
the parishes in tfie cities of Dublin, Cork, Waterford, and Limerick, 
and the tow ns corporate of Drogheda and Clonmel ; and it is from 
the proceeds of these assessments that the incumbents of forty-eight 
city parishes are paid their stipends. We have not any public return 
of the incomes allotted to the minister^ of these tow f ns and parishes ; if 
they average £500 each, it makes an addition of £25,000 a-year to 
the revenues of the parochial clergy. The clause which .provides that 
90 house shall be rated above sixty pounds originated, no doubt, in 
the same selfish policy that dictated the abolition of the tithe of pasture, 
and shows, in every measure, how scrupulously have been considered $10 
interests of the wealthy Protestants, wljpn the burden even of main- 
taining the established church of the ascendant party was thrown, with- 
unequal weight, on their poor and politically^disfranchised catholic 
brethren. - ^ 

The yearly sums derived from church-fees *vo qpn only conjecture. 
They do not, of course, from a vast majority of the population being 
separatists from the endowed worship, form so productive a source of 
emolument as in England. But, supposing the million of Protestants 
of different sects, in Ireland, pay for marriages, christenings, and 
burials only 5s. a-head, surplice-fees yield an income of £250,000. 
Without including, then, the emoluments derived by f the parpehial 
clergy from the dignities and offices they hold, from being masters of 
diocesan-schools, vicar-general or surrogate of a diocese, or offici&l chap-* 
lain at the Castle ; their total revenue, |from the four sources of tithes, 
glebe-land, minister’s nroncy, and church-fees, cannot* be f less than 
£950,587. If to this sum we add the incomes of the episcopal clergy 
and the deans and chapters already ascertained, we shall have the total, 
amount of the burden imposed on Ireland bv its Protestant establishment 
as follows : — 
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Revenues of the Established Church of 
Archbishop s a ad bishops , avenge income of ea <jh £ 10,000 • • X4*l,UvU 

Estates and tithes of the deans and chapters * * 250,000 

Ecclesiastical roctprs, vicars, and perpetual curates : — 

Tithes £590,450 

Glel>e-lands • 9 1 , 1 37 

Ministers* money • • • 25,00 c 0 c 

Church-fees • • • 250,000 


956,587 


.Total £1,426,587 

Here is, certainly, a noble revenue for the maintenance of a little 
insignificant church, with barely more than half a million of hearers 4 . 
The established church of Scotland, with a million and a half of 
followers, is now considered amply endowed, although its revenues do 
not exceed £234,900, or one sixth of those of Ireland. The sums 
expended on the established priesthood of Ireland are nearly equal to 
one-half the amount of the revenue paid into the Exchequer, on account 
of public taxes for the maintenance of an army of *30,000 mep, for 
defraying^ the expense of police and justice t for the support of the 
local administration, for defraying the interest of the public debt of 
Ireland, and its proportional contribution to the exigencies of fhe 
general government. It oughf never to be forgotten that the im- 
mense .income lavished op a luxurious priesthood, whose duties pre- 
scribe to them charity, humility, and self-denial, is wrung from a 
poor distressed population, of whom hundreds perish annually from 
sheer want of the neoessaries of life, and the vast majority of whom — so 
little have they been benefited by the instructions of their w ell-paid spi- 
ritual guides — are in such a s^te of ignorance and destitution that they 
are little better fed, clothed, and lodged than the beasts of the field ! 

Our next inquiry i% the Number of the Clergy , among whom the 
revenues of the Irish Church are squandered. The policy of the 
church, like that gf the City companies and all corporations, has been 
to keep their numbers as few, and tender their revenues as productive 
as possible. Formerly there were thirty-two dioceses in Ireland ; these, 
either {>y parliamentary authority or by annexing sees to others by 
way of commcndam, have been compressed into eighteen suffragan 
bishoprics. Thus the w’ork of uniting sees has been nearly as rife 
as /bet of uniting parishes. The deans and capitulaiy bodies are kept 
up as in England, though their functions are little more than nominal, 
•and thb sinecure offices and dignities appendant to them serving only 
to augmrat tho otherwise redundant incomes of the priesthood. The 
deans andVhnpters are endowed in some instances with tithes, in others 
with lands, and in most cases with both; but their possessions are, for 
the most part, divided, the dean having one part alone in right of liis 
deanery, 4 and each member of the chapter a certain part in right of his 
office. Of the thirty chapters, eighteen consist of the four offices of 
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precentor, chancellor,' and archdeacon, and of prebendaries, varying, 
intermediately, from 6no, as in the «4 of Dromon, to twenty, ae in 
thoTase of St. •Patrick’*? Dublin. The chapters of Waterford and Kil- 
fenora are without anj) prebends, and in the chapter of Kildare the 
eight prebendaries, although they have a voice in the'fl^tion of a dean, 
yet form no constituent part of che chapter, which is composed of other 
officials and four canons. * 

The precentor, or fchantor, ‘ is generally the first member* of the chap- 
ter ; his duties, in the old religions houses in papal times, were impor- 
tant slnd various, consisting in the care of the choir-service, in ^presiding 
over the singing men, organist, and choristers, paying their salaries, and 
keeping the seal of the chapter and chapter-book. In these cathedrals, 
where a choir-service is still maintained, of which there are only a few 
ift Ireland, the precentor has the superintendence of the choir, but in 
all others it is a mere title of honour, without any duty whatever at- 
tached to the office. The same may he observed of the chancellors of cathe- 
dfal churches, the treasurers, provosts, and prebendaries, many of whom 
are without cure or ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and have nothing what- 
ever to do for their emoluments ^iid patronage, unless it be in taking 
their turn of pre'Jfcliing in the cathedral, and that is mostly performed 
by deputy. % 

A dignity without cure is not incompatible with a parochial benefice, 
and both may be holden together without any dispensation for plurality; 
for* though the dignitaries gain possession of office by institution, they 
are not instituted to the cure of souls. 9 The cure attaches not to any 
office of the chapter as such ; yet it is to be* observed that there*are no 
fewer than two hundred and. nineteen dignities % and offices,* to 
which either, by charter or other means, one or 9 more parishes with 
cure have been atinexed, aiid of which parishes the tithes and emolu- 
ments are received by the collegiate sinccAirists, and the duties, where 
any exist, are mostly discharged by a Stipendiary curate. The for- 
tunate possessors of these plural offices and parishes being eligible 
to other benefices, one individual may c.oucentralo in his own person 
scores of dignities, offices, and livings, and c^joy an aggreg«ftion of 
ecclesiastical income and patronage almost incredible* # 

Next let us advert to Hie nuuj>er of the parochial clergy, consisting 
of all ecclesiastical rectors having cure, vicars, and perpetual curates, 
and of whom there are, according to Mr. Erck, exclusive of Ninety - 
eight dignitaries having cure, one thousand and seventy-jive. The as- 
sistant curates, amounting to five hundred and fifty, do ncA, of course, 
form a part of the beueficed clergy ; they are only deputies, removable 
at pleasure, and discharging the duties, at very miserable stipends* which t 
ought to be discharged by their principals, who* receive ampje remu- 
neration. Of lay -rector a, or laymen, possessing tithes as «a lay-fee, 
there are seven hundred and eighteen. These, not being *in orders, 
form no part of the ecclesiastical corps ; they are usually denominated 
impropriators , as- being, according to Spclman, improperly possessed 


Ecclesiastical Register of Ireland, p.24. 
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of the tithes of the church; inasmuch as it severs \ labour from, reward, - 
a principle which ecclesiastics profess to repudiate, though it is poto 
ri ous, the most amply endowed incumbents of the United Church o 
En gland and Ireland are as justly obnoxious to* the opprobrium of being 
impropriator & as the secular parsons — having, by the intervention 01 
curates and other devices, unknown before the Reformation, contrived 
to rid themselves entirely of every particle of spiritual du£y. 

The whole number of benefited parochial clelgy, without including 
collegiate officials, is then only 10T5,. according to the admission of 
the edit&r of the Board of First Fruits. This diminutive phal&ix one 
would, think quite small enough, in all conscience, to monopolize the 
cure of the 2450 parishes of Ireland. But the fact is, the number of 
individuals is not so numerous by a great many. We have seen that 
1701 parishes have been compressed into 517 benefices. Some pa- 
rishes are both rectorial and vicarial; that is, the same parish has a rector 
and vicar, united in the same person, and which, we suspect, reckon 
two in Mr. Erck’s enumeration of 1075. Then how many are Plu- 
ha lists ? The Ecclesiastical Register informs us, page 32, one hun- 
dred and thirty-jive benefices are held with other benefices by faculty, 
dispensation, or permission of their diocesans. * This reduces tho 
number # of individuals to 940. There appeqr to be 587 parishes where 
the vicarial are united with the rectorial tithes, or where both descrip- 
tions of tithe are united in the incumbent. It is probable, we think, 
the entire ( number of rectories, vicarages, and perpetual curacies are 
possessed by not more than 7(A) individuals, who also enjoy the chief 
offices in cathedrals, the diocesan schools, and public institutions of a 
religious and literary character. 

From the Ecclesiastical Register, and other sources, we collect that 
the number of preferments in Ireland— episcopal, collegiate, and pa- 
rochial — possessed by the established clergy, is — 


Sees- f / 22 

Deaneries •••••• •••••• 33 

Precentorships 26 

Chancellorship? 22 

T$easurer2hips 22 

Archdeaconries • • • • v 9 • 34 

Provostships 2 

Prebends and canonrics • 188 

Rural deans • • • 107 

Vicars choral ••*••• . * 02 


Choristers 


20 


Choir readers and stipendiaries 12 

piocesan schools • • * 30 

[Xfices in consistorial courts 175 

E&nefices consisting of a single parish * • • 749 

Parishes compressed into 517 benefices 1701 


Total of offices enjoyed by the established clergy • *3195 
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Thus it appears there are 3195 offices shared among about eight 
hi%dred and fifty individuals, whoso aggregate ecclesiastical revenue 
amounts to £1* 426, 587. averaging £1678 to each person. Such pro- 
> portions between numbers, offices* and revenue arg^, certainly without 
parallel. There is no example ^ny where of 850 persons possessing, 
in see-lands and glebes, one-eighteenth part of the soil, and claiming 
one-tenth o&the produce of the remainder, which supports pight millions 
of people. No country, however debased by superstition, ever abandoned 
so large a portion of its real property, in addition to a tenth pgtrt of the 
national income, for the maintenance of a priesthood, forming less than 
a nine-thousandth part of the population. • 

It is not, however the average income of either the Irish or English 
ecclesiastic that* constitutes the principal abuse in their respective esta- 
blishments. Although both churches might very well spare two- thirds 
of their aggregate revenues, and enough remain for the adequate re- 
numeration of spiritual service, still it is not the redundancy of their 
united incomes that is so objectionable as the unequal and inhuman 
lhanner in which they are possessed by candidates of the same grade 
and pretension. We have before enlarged on this point in our exposi- 
tion of the Church of England ; we have there shown how masses of 
pay and pluralities of office are heaped on clerical sinecurists enjoying 
high connexions and influence ; while the most useful and meritorious 
labourers in the ministry, divested of patronage, are kept in the most 
miserable poverty and dependence. Precisely the same injustice pre- 
dominates in the Irish church. Tn the latter /he grievance is mpre in- 
tolerable, for, in Ireland, church-patronage is chiefly in the hands of 
ecclesiastics, and it is invariably observed that the clwgy have less re- 
gard for their brethren, and arc more blindly intent on promoting their 
own personal and family interests than laymen. , 

We shall insert a tabular representation of the patronage of the Irish 
church ; the number of parishes in Ireland is greater than appears from 
the subjoined statement, as is evident from the Ecclesiastical Register. 
But it is a point on which there is much ditfcrence of opinion, originating 
in the uncertain boundaries of parishes, aud th<£ extraordinary manner 
they have been consolidated, to servo the purposes of clerical -rapacity. 
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Irish church Patronage. 


DIOCESES. 


Armagh 

Cashell and Emly 

Clogher 

Clonfert and Kilmacduagk 

Cloyne. 

Cork and Ross 

Berry 

Down and Connor. 

Dromore 

Dublin...... 

Elpkin.j. 

Kildare 

Kill ala And Achonry 

Killnloe and Kilfenora. 

Kilmore 

Leighlin and Ferns 

Limerick, Ardferl, and Agbadoe 

Meath . . r. . . • • 

Ossory 

Rapboe 

Tnam and Ardagh 

Waterford and Lismore 


Patronage 

of 

Patronage 

of 

Others. 

Thu 

Impropriate 
without 
Churches or 

Bishops. 


Lav |versi 

Incumbents. 

60 

13, 

22 


*34 

1 

2 


43 

3 

14 


167 

10 

9 

11 

94 

8 



33 

3 

9 


63 

12 

36 

10 

23 


2 


144 

15 

10 


72 

2 

1 


30 

27 

24 


48 

4 



131 

10 

36 

17 

. 33 

3 

2 


171 

18 

10 

n 

34 

27 

65 


69 

81 

37 

3 5 

76 

26 

30 


15 

a 

3 


72 


10 


43 

24 

30 

9 


1392 | 293 M7 21 95 

Patronage of Bishops. 1392 

Ditto Crown 293 

Ditto Lay 367 

(Ditto University 21 

2168 


The ^rish bishops hal e a far greater proportion of patronage than the 
English bishops: the former have the gift of 1392 livings out of 2168 ; 
the latter have only the gift of 1290 out of 11,598. The livings, too, 
in the gift of the Irish bishops are far more valuable. Those in the gift 
of the Archbishop of Cashel are worth £35,000 per annum; those in 
the gift of the Bishop of Cloyne, £50,000 ; ef Cork, £30,000 ; and 
of Fprns, £!*0,00Q. Jn the see of Cloyne one living is worth £3000, 
one worth £2000, and three worth £1500 each. Aliving of £500, as 
«. we havfe seen, is but a^tniddling one in Ireland, and any thing beneath 
it is considered very low. i 

The kidjgs ministers nominating the bishops, and these having the 
disposal of all the livings, with the exception of a few belonging to the 
Universities, Jay lords, and those that are tithe free, nearly the whole of 
the tithe* and church revenues of Ireland are in the gift of the crown. 
Hence we may see how discouraging was the prospect of ecclesiastical 
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rejorm under Tory ‘ministers. The Irish sees were almost in the 
exclusive possession of* their thick-and-tliin supporters, in the families[of 
the Beresfordsj the Glancartys, Balcarrases, Mayos, Northlands, Rodens, 
lloaths, Kilkennys, Caledons, &c. among whom pne looks in vain 
for a single scholar or celebrated divine. Indeed thp*Irish Protestant 
Establishment fonned a conveiuent and almost inexhaustible fund Jfor 
parliamentary # cor motion ; 4 land appointments to it, like. thoBe in the 
Colonies, being out* of sight of the English public, were often made 
without any regard to decency. *Thus a lieutenant in the navy has been 
mnd£ an archbishop ; a membej of the House of Commons, a dean ; a 
proprietor, and it is said editor, of a newspaper, a chancellor > and an 
aide-de-camp at the Castle, a rich rector. Such men as Sir Harcourt 
Lees, the heroes of Skibbereen and Newtonbarry, and Warburton and 
Percy Jocelyn, having attained preferments in the church, are still 
more illustrative. All the Irish representative prelates voted against the 
Reform Bill on its first introduction. Lord Mo uni c ashel stated, in the 
rtonse of Lords, that he knew an archdeacon in Ireland who kept one of 
•the best packs of fox -hounds in the country. Another clergyman, not 
seven miles distant from the former, had, also, a pack of fox-hounds, 
vi ith which he fegularly hunted ; and he knew of a clergyman who, 
after his duties in tihe chiy ch had been performed, used to meei his bro- 
ther- huntsmen at the communi on-table, on the Sunday , and arrange with 
tligm where the hounds were to start for next day. Can these things 
be, when it is alleged by Sir Robert # Peel, that the church has no 
support to depend upon but her “ own purity?” # 

However, the love of sporting is not confined to the clergy of the 
sister kingdom. The English spirituals have also* a taste for rural 
sports, and a good pack of fox-hounds is deemed <a suitable appendage 
to a c^ure of souls, as wHl be ^een from the following notice : “To 
bo sold, the next presentation to a vicarage, in one of the midland coun- 
ties, and in the immediate neighbourhood of one or two of the first packs 
of fox-hounds in the kingdom. The present ^annual income about 
£580, subject to curate’s salary. The incumbent in his 60th y^ar.” — 
Morning Herald^ April 15, 1830. • 

But it is not these matters which engage our attention ;• we should 
care little about the sporting propensities of the parsons if they would 
leave to the industrious the produce of their labour. So far as piannera 
and morals are concerned, the different Beets of religionists may be left 
to watch each other 5 and that they will do with the most lynx-eyed 
attention. Only read what Mr. Beverley has written on Ais subject in 
his “ Letter to the Archbishop of York.” 

“ It surely is not very edifying to behold a clergyman following the* 
hounds, and though the fox-puTsuing parsons are of a, different opinion, 
and defend the practice with orthodox arguments, yet they dlnnot per- 
suado the people to agree with them ; in vain do they sing a song con- 
cerning ‘ manly sport-— no harm,’ # &c. ; for their parishioners will not 
listen to such trash, but indignant at the indecencies of theiP rectors. 
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torn away in disgust to find better examples amongst tl.o metbodists and 

^Buftadeccnt and unpopular as is the specticle of *a fox-huntili ? ' 
parson, perhaps one’s bile is not a little agitated in these exhibitions, 
C that sort of tistmry hypocrisy with which they choose to decorate 
the scandal-: for it seems token received dogma of ecclesiastical de- 
corum, that a parson is not to hunt in a Ad coat ; prondgd only the 
scarlet does not appear, the reverend successor df the Apostles may 
lean over ieifee and ditch without the Slightest impropriety : give these 
successors 'of the Apostles a black or dark grey jacket, a pair of ifhito 
cpiderou breeches, and handsome top-boots, and then you save the cha- 
racter of the church ; but if a young priest were to give the now-holloa 
■ in a red coat, all men would be shocked, and I suspect .that ere long a 
grand and verbose epistle would come to him from Bishopthorpe. 

“ The same force in clothing is kept up throughout ; at balls the suc- 
cessors of the Apostles must appear clad in black, or any of the shades of 
. black. Thanks, however, to the ingenuity of tailors and haberdashers, 
such exquisite tints have of late years been discovered in silk stockings, 
and silk waistcoats, such delicious varieties of light black, raven black, 
French black, and French whites — the black has b£en softened into 
winning Javender-tints, and the white has been so dexterously made to 
blush a morning blush, that it requires very great ingenuity to discover 
a layman from a priest in a brilliant ball-room. These, however, who 
are more apostolical, take the bull by the horns, and venture to place 
black-tinted buttons on fhe breasts of their shirts , a mark of the 
priestly office not easily to be mistaken ! Of such a toilet there is great 
hope, and it would, be a shame indeed if the black -button-bearing priests 
did not become rich plnralists at last.” 

JVfr. Beverley of Beverley is such a nioe connoisseur in drapery , 
that we suspect him of being^a bit of an exquisite himself: he ‘is evi- 
dently an intense evangelical, and, for aught we know, may be a 
believer in Mr. Irving| new revelation of a “ gift of tongues.” 


Non-residence of the Irish Cttryy. 

It is ^ curious fact that, during, the sway of the Catholic Church, no 
man was permitted to hold a benefice who did not perform the duties of it 
upon the spot, and it was left for the Reformation, which is said to have 
established religion in greater perfection, to entitle a man to a large 
income for the cure of souls in a district which he never visited. A great, 
^roportibn of the Irish Bishops, Dignitaries, and Incumbents, are absen- 
tees ; many of them whiling away their time on the Continent, and 
others dissipating their large revenaes in the fashionable circles of 
Brighton and London. With the single exception of the Bishop of 
Kildare all the archbishops and bishops have each, within their respec- 
tive diocdtoSj an episcopal residence, or sco-house, with parks, chases, 
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and demesne-lands attached. Yet they spend little or none of their 
time in Ireland in slperintending the clergy. The families of some 
prelates reside constancy, in England, and the only duty performed by 
the bishop is to cross the water in the summer months, take a peep at 
the “ palace," and then return to give grand diimete, and mingle in 
the gaieties of the metropolis, fir the remainder of the year. The late 
Earl of Bristol, Bishop of Derry, resided twenty years abroad, and 
during that’tiifte received the revenues of his rich diocese, amounting to 
£‘240,000. Tin's Right Rev. Prilate was the intimate associate of Lady 
Hamilton, the kept-mistress of Lord Nelson. The bishop live? I in Italy, 
spending his princely income , wrung from the soil and labour ofjreland, 
among the fiddlers and prostitutes of that debauched country . The 
great primate Rokeby resided at Bath, and never visiter! Ireland. The 
parochial clergy are not more exemplary. Upward-: of one-third of 
the whole number of incumbents do not reside on their benefices. Some 
of them, with incomes of £5,000 or £10,000 u-year, are living in 
Era iu ‘o, with their wives and families. Others live a' Bath, on account 
Of the pout. Most of them never see their parishes, deriving their 
incomes through the medium of agents, or of tithe farmers, and engaging 
a curate at some £30 or £50 a-vear to attend once on each Sunday to 
read prayers ; often, perhaps, only to the parish clerk. 

According to the Diocesan, Returns . in 1819, the following was the 
state of the provinces, as regards parochial residence and duty : — 

The province of Ulster, containing 418 parishes or unions, had 351 
incumbents resident, or near enough to do duty . 

The province of Leinster, 281 parishes or unions, with 189 inc urn- 
bents resident, or near enough to do duty. , 

* The province of Munster, 119 parishes or unions, with 281 incum* 
bents resident, or near enough to do duty. 

The province of Connaught, 95 parishesbr unions, with 65 incumbents 
resident, or near enough to dl duty, s 

Thus, in 354 parishes or unions, there was ijeithcr an incumbent 
resident, nor near enough to do the duty of his benefice. These returns 
make the number of incumbents, resident and r|pn- resident, amount to 
1240. It is unnecessary to explain, after what has been already stated, 
that, there are not actually so many individuals. The deception results 
from pluralities. Every benefice with cure lias an incumbent; but, as 
each incumbent often holds two or more benefices, or is rector and vicar 
of the same parish, it reduces the numb*er of individuals to the amount 
previously stated, namely seven hundred . * 

One great excuse* for the neglect of duty by the protestant clergy is 
that they have scarcely any duty to perform. Notwithstanding till the ■ 
inducements offered by the established, religion, notwithstanding its 
monopoly of tithes, honours, power, and emoluments, it haS scarcely 
any followers. A protestant is as rare to be met with in Ireland, as a 
Jew in England. Out of a population of eight millions, there are little 
i more than half a million communicants of the state religion. TShe con* 
^sequence is, that the church Establishment is little better than an 
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enormous sinecure, a prodigious job, carried on for the beno o a few 
hundred indmduals, to the impoverishment, disunion, mid degradation of 
nil the rest of the nation. The Irish Church has boon nptiy compared to 
some Irish regime^ in which there was the wholh tram offers, from 
the colonel downwards , but only one pp rate. Just so w™ the eccle- 
siastical establishment; there is the whole apparatus of bishops, deans , 
archdeacons, prebendaries, canons, rectors , and vicars j there are all 
these still, and, what is better, there are all the tithes, houses, gardens, 
glebe Ian<]s, cathedrals, and palaces : all these remain ; but the people — 
those for whose benefit they were originally intended, they have adhered 
unflinchingly to their old communion. Why then should not the reve- 
nues and church lands follow them — the owners, lor whose benefit 


they were first granted ? Why keep up twenty-twQ bishops where 
there are scarcely any parsons ? or why maintain these parsons, with 
large endowments, when they have lost their flocks ? There are scores, 
aye, hundreds of well paid rectors and vicars, without a single protec- 
tant hearer; there are thirteen hundred nnd fifty parislus, without 
even a church to preach in; yet in all these parishes the tithes are levied 
or compounded for to the utmost farthing. 

The anomalous state of the Irish Church has not escaped the notice 
of foreigners ; and in the pleasant and instructive 1 Tour of a German 
Prince,’ there arc some curious details. “ I took,” savs the wTiter, 
“ advantage of the acquaintance I made to day to gain more information 
of the actual proportion botween € Catholics and’ Protestants. I found all 1 
had hoard fully confirmed, and have gained some further details ; among 
others, the official list of a part of the present parishes and livings in 
the diocese of Cjfshell, which is too remarkable not to send it to you, 
though the matter is somewhat dry, and seems almost too pedantic for 
our correspondence. e ^ 


Thurlcs •••• 
Cashel • • v « 
Clonhoughty. 
Coppo whyte* 
•Killenoule - • « 
Boherlahan 
Feathard • • • 
K ilcummin < 
^pekarty ... 

Golden 

.Anacarty ••« 
Donniskeatft < 
New Erin • • • 


Catholic^ 

has .... 12,000 .. 

* 11 , 000 .. 

5,142*. 

• 2,800.. 

7,040.. 

5 ; ooo.. 

7,000.. 

2,400-. 

7,000*. 

4,000-. 

• 4,000... 

5,700... 

4,500... 


Protestants. 
-250 
..700 
.. 82 
* . 70 
..514 
.. 25 
..400 


80 

120 

32 

90 

30 


In thirteen districts 78,182 Catholics and 2879 Protestants. . 

Each of these districts lias only one Catholic priest, but often 
four or Jive Protestant clergymen ; 50 that on an average, there are 
scarcely twenty persons to each Protestant congregation. Kilcummin 
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is the place I mentioiid to you, where there is not a single parishioner 
aad the service, whici Recording to law must bo performed once a-year 
is enacted in the ruins* with the help. of a Catholic clerk . In another 
balled Tollamane, the same farce takes place . •% Rot. pot a whit the 
loss must the non-attending parishioners pay the utmost farthing oj 
their tithes and other dtte§ ; and no claims are so bitterly enforced as 
those of this Christian church : — there is no pity, at least-none for Ca- 
tholics. A man who cannot pay the rent of the church land he farms, 
or his tithes to tho parson, inevitaoly sees his cow and his pi g sold, (fur- 
niture, bod, &c. &c. he has long-lost,) and himself, his wife, and probably 
a dozen children thrust out into the road, where he is left to the ihercyof 
that Providence who feeds the fowls of the air and clothes the lilies of 
the field. ” — Tour in England, Ireland , France, v. ii. pp. 50-/51. 

Well may this lively tourist exclaim, “ What an excellent con- 
trivance is a state religion !” 

Oppressiveness of the Tith « System. 

llardship and impoverishment result not less from the amount than 
the mode in which the* ecclesiastical revenues are levied in Ireland. 
By the Tithe Composition Act , an attempt was made, without at all 
lessening the amount of the burthen, to avert the occurrence of those 
disgraceful scenes, which so frequently accompanied the collection of 
the tithe-tax. Under the authority of # tliis statute, it has been seen, 
many parishes have compounded with the incumbent for tithe ; hut as 
these compositions can only he entered into for a limited term , and as 
flic rale of them varies with the fluctuations in the v&lue and quantify 
of produce, the 'whole kingdom may be still considered to labour under 
the curse of an impost, who£c pressure increases with every increase pf 
capital and industry. The expedient, of* compounding was early and 
readily adopted in the disturbed districts of Clare and Galway ; and 
throughout, tho extensive districts of the dioceses Clonfert, Kilmac- 
duagh, and Killaloe, composition rent, has continued to bo prompt^ and 
willingly paid. But the measure has not been^oqutlly successful in 
other parts. In the county of Carlow, King’s County, Queen’ft County, 
Kilkenny, and part of Tipperary;* in fact, through the finest lands of the 
kingdom, composition lias slowly and reluctantly advanced. • 

One circumstance especially deserving notice in the history of the 
tenth exaction, is, the abolition of tithes of agistment , which leaves 
tillage' lands alone liable to the burthen. This selfish and partial 
enactment of the Irish parliament shows clearly enough how peces- 
sary it is that the different classes of society should bo represented 
in the legislature; otherwise they are Sure to be sacrificed^ Without 
regard to justice or humanity, to the exclusive advantage of the ruling 
power. The abolition of tithe of pasture causes the revenues of the 
clergy to be principally drawn from tithe of corn, and of the cattle, pigs, 
poultry, and potatoes of the cottqr tenantry. 'While tithes of agistment 
were naid. the burden. in*r>art. fell nnon the nnnlent orn^ior 
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tural produce feiS-J^'n augmented a hundred AM, and m the sanit 
proportion has augmented the revenue pf the church. While the Irish 
cultivator has boon adding to his i ncomo by industry , and by the 
abridgment of the comforts and enjoyments of his family, # ho has been 
constrained, also, to add proportionately to tho income of the Protestant 
priest, whose religion he does not profess, and whose intolerant dogmas 
long withheld from him his civil immunities. 

The 'amount abstracted from the just rewards of industry is not the 
entire evil of the tithe oppression. Another class of evils results from 
the variety of ecclesiastical rights, and consequent variety of laws, 
and the interminable litigation which these laws incessantly occasion. 
The perplexities arising from this source are infinite, and it frequently 
happens the same ground is impoverished by the successive levies of the 
archbishop, bishop, dean and chapter, the rector and vicar. This is the 
case in most parts of the diocese of Clonfert, and to show* the fleecing 
and harassing nature of the System wo cannot do better than insert an 
extract from the letter of a clergyman and magistrate of Ireland, ad- 
dressed 4o Mr. Secretary Stanley, and read by Lord Melbourne on the 
motion for the appointment of the Tithe Committee. 


u The broken and irregular character of tithes, in the rust of its great enti- 
quily, renders the variety and number of claims on the land both harassing and 
vexatifms ; the frequency df calls, and the uncertainty of receivers, are so varied 
and perplexing as to occasion much annoyance to the poor. There are a vast 
number of instances in my own parish, where one poor man, whose whole tithes 
annually do not amount to more than Is. 8 d. per acre and yet subject him to have 
Bis cow, sheep, pig, or horse, taken and driven to pound six times in tK* year for 
tithes, and liable, on each and evtry driving, torj charge of 2s. Gd. driver's fees, 
besides expense of impounding, and w aste of time from his labour in seeking the 
person duly authorise to give him a receipt. He is liable to be summoned, 
raoreefver, and decreed J»r vestry cess, once in the year, making annually seven 
calls, on account eft* the Church, to his little plot of ground; besides, his little 
holding is liable to two calls in the year for Grand. Jury public money, and fre- 
quently tw r o calls more for Crown and quit rent. Thus eleven calls are made 
upon his small holding in the year, besides his landlord's rent, and for sums 
trifling in themselves, but perplexing and ruinous in the costs which attend them. 
Surely sudfare hardships that ought to be removed. 

a Throughout the diocese of Clonfert and Kilmacduagh, in which this parish 
is situated, the Bishop^ takes one-fourth of every titheable acre of land. The 
county # is very much broken up amongst cotter tenantry, holding small plots of 
an acre 6ach,with a cabin or cottage upon it. The whole diocese is compounded 
for at an average rate of about one shilling per acre .” — House of Lords* Dec. 15. 


1831. 


In England, where, in many parts, , a man cannot cut a cabbage, pull 
a carrot, or gather a bunch of grapes, without giving notice to tho 
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parson, the system i/f sufficiently intolerable ;* but in Ireland, from the 
jqode of collecting titles, those evils are aggravated tenfold . The Irish 
tlcrgy generally employ* an agent, called a proctor , who, immediately 
-before harvest, estimates the barrels of corn, tons of hay, or hundred 
weight of potatoes, he supposes are on the ground, aftd, charging the 
market price, ascertains the amount to be paid by the owner. This 
notable ag$n^ generally holds his session on Sunday, at a pot-house, 
where he meets the farmers. As the terms are seldom agreed upon at 
the first meeting, others follow, fiud the reckonings , on these occasions, 
are always paid by the farmers, which add not a little to thefr charges. 
The parson sometimes leases the tithes out to the proctor, at; a fixed 
rent, like a farm; while the latter, who, in that case, is called the 
middle proctor, not unfrcquently relets them to another. In the south, 
the tithe is set out and sold by public auction on the premises . And, 
in Connaught, it is customary to call a sale before the harvest, at which 
the tithe is sold to any person who chooses to collect it. 

Under such a system, it is easy to conceive wLit the Irish must 
•endure. Nothing escapes the vigilance of the spiritual locust, or his 
agent. No bog, however deep - no mountain, however high— nor heath, 
nor rock, whatever industry may have reclaimed, or capital fertilized — 
all is liable to the full penalty of having been made available to the uses 
of man. From the proctors and middle pjoctors, neither lenity nor 
indulgence can he expected. These men, to whom the odious office of 
reaping the fruits of the industry of others has been delegated, are, 
probably, strangers in the parish, without ^motive for cultivating the 
friendship of the people, and having farmed the tithe for a stipulated 
pum, it is to be expected they will collect it with tha utmost rigour,, in 
order to realize the greatest profit from their bargain. The most dis- 
tressing scenes are sometimes witnessed from their relentless proceed- 
ings, and the tithes not unfrcquently collected with the aid of a consta- 
bulary or military force. ^The half-famished cotter, surrounded by a 
wretched family, clamorous lor food, frequently Jjeholds the tenth part 
of the produce of his potatoe garden, carried oil* to fill the insatiable 
maw of clerical rapdeity. “ 1 have seen,” saws Mr. Wakeficlfl, 4t the 
cow, the favourite cow, driven away, accompanied by the sighs, the 
teais, and the imprecations of a whole family, who were paddling after, 
through wot and dirt, to take their last affectionate farewell of this their 
only benefactor at the pound gate. I have heard, with emotions which 
1 can scarcely describe, deep curses repeated from village to village, as 

• 

* Lord Mountcashel, in his speech on Church Reform, May 4, 18»0, relates 
a curious anecdote, illustrative of the luscious keeqness ot the English clergy 
aftei tithes. His lordship liacl been recently in company with a clergyman*, 
while looking after his tenths: and when the man in orders met & goose with 
its goslings, lie stopped to count the progeny, and would cry, “ Ah ! there's one 
for me.' 9 Or, if he overlook a sow with lVr lilier, he summed them up, with the 
observation, tfc Ah! thtri are tu \ > for m . The noble lords were highly diverted 
with this example of ecclesiastical cupidity : they laughed heartily, and our 
readers may laugh too— it they lilio. 
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the cavalcade proceeded. I have witnessed the drop pass the domain 
walls of the opulent grazier, wlio.se numerous lied Is "ere cropping tl«> 
most luxuriant pastures , wlii/sf he was secure /rc/n am (•niarn or t ic 
tithe of their food, looking on with the utmost lmhneroiice. —Statistical 

Account of Iretand/*\ol. ii. p. 466. , . 

To spare the rich and plunder the poor is certainly not Christianity ; 
it is more like Church of Englandism, which, by the unjpii of church 
and state, has perverted the pure and charitable iafth of Christ into a 
tremendous engine of political guilt afid spiritual extortion. There is, 
we are assured, plenty of law in Ireland^ as well as in this country, to 
punish injustice : there is no wrong, we are told, without a remedy* 
the courts of justice are open, as the hypocrites say in England, for 
the punishment of either magisterial or clerical delinquents. Ail this 
sounds wells on paper, or in the bloated harangues of an attorney- 
general ; but it is mere mockery and insult when offered to the victims 
of oppression. Law, in both countries, is for those w ho can pay for it 
— the rich, not the poor. The poor cotter, oppressed or defrauded by 
the exaction of the tithe-proctor, to the value of £10, cannot buy a* 
chance of redress in the lottery of the law for less than vD>0. By 
victor)’ or defeat he is equally and irremediably ruined/ What resource, 
then, hav$ men whose possessions probably do not amount to half that 
sum? None. The way to courts of justice, through the impassable 
harrier of attorneys’ and lawyers’ fees, is over a bridge of gold : ar#l 
to point out these tribunals for redress, either to English or Irish poor, 
or even # to those moderately endowed with wealth, is, in other words, 
to point out to a man the shortest way by which he may bring himself 
to the jail and his family to the workhouse. , 

• 

• Proportion of Catholics and J > rolestants in Ireland 

It has latterly become as essential a part A' the system to conceal the 
number of followers of the Irish Protestant church, as the amount of 
its revenues. When The last census was taken, it had been easy to 
ascertain the respective proportions of Catholics, Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, gnd other Dissenters ; but government, for obvious reasons, 
declined making such classification. The witnesses examined by parlia- 
mentary committees in 1825, evinced much diversity of opinion. 
Mr. O’Connell thought the Protestants of all sects did not exceed a 
million.'* Mr. Leslie Foster supposed them to amount to 1,270,000. 
Mr. Mason, toho had spent much time in enquiries of this nature, cal- 
culated the proportion of Catholics to Protestants as 3 f J to 1, which 
#'Stimatr*he founded on, returns from 300 parishes, or about one-eighth 
of the wtyde number.f Another account, which professes to be founded 
on the beft information, gives the following* estimate : — The census 
made the population amount to (>,800,000 ; if divided into fourteenths, 

€ *‘ Parliamentary Papers, vol. ix. p.83, Session, 1825. 
t Ibid, p. 30H. ' 
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it was estimated ono-fourteenth belonged to the established church, or 
* 490,000 souls; Presbyterians, and other Dissenters, formed another 
fourteenth ; sy that tliete remained 5,820,000 Catholics. The popula- 
tion has since increased to at least eight millions ,* and, supposing the 
proportion continues the same, there are now 57 J ,4&8 Episcopalians, 
an equal number of Dissenting Protestants, and 6,857,143 Catholics. 

If (o the Catholics and Dissenting Protestants of Ireland we add the 
vast body ol* Separatists in England, we shall find that together they 
form an overwhelming majority «#f the population of the two kingdoms ; 
and that, therefore, the existing Protestant establishment, having only a 
minority of the people attached to its communion, is not, according to 
the maxim of Paley, entitled to the support and protection of* govern- 
ment. One writer makes the excess of non-conformists .over the con- ' 
formists, in bofli countries, to amount to four millions; but as there is 
no certain data whereby this question can be accurately decided, we 
decline offering an opinion on the precise numerical superiority. 

• How, in Ireland, the followers of the established church have come 
Jto bear so small a proportion, and of the church of Rome so large a one, 
can only he accounted for by the observation of a celebrated writer, that 
you may persecute a doctrine up to any number of adherents ; and tho 
comorse — pamper it down to any number. The selfish and intolerant 
spirit which so long suaved the destinies of the sister kiri^dom, by 
drawing a broad line of distinction betwixt the dominant and proscribed 
faith, rendered defection from the latter next to impossible. A sense of 
common injustice cemented more strongly the bonds of union among the 
Catholics, and gave to their civil disabilities the semblance of a tnartyr- 
doin, which no one, by apostacy, could escape, withoutjsuspicion of being 
fnlluonced by sordid considerations. • Hence, a close and indignant 
sentiiqpt was fostered, suifleient not only to withstand the claims of the 
reformed worship, but the influence of property, and the coercive potfrer 
of authority. Fidelity* to Abe religion \>f their fathers was identified 
with fidelity to their countrymen; and no one could secede, without 
being exposed to the double opprobrium of nationffl treachery and selfish 
hypocrisy. It follows, that the sectarian missionaries, spread through 
Ireland, have had little success among the Catholics,* and the proselytes 
they have made have been chiefly picked up in the less guarded folds of 
the established pastors. 

The Catholic religion, however, has not only kept its relative position, 
but lias actually gained ground ; for, during the last half century, the 
proportion of Protestants has declined. In 1766, the Protestants formed 
nearly one-half the population ; in 1822, they formed only one-seitenth ; 
while the Catholics had more than quadrupled from 1766 to 1^2, the 
Protestants had scarcely doubled. This strikingVact will be more evident" 
from the following statement, drawn up partly from parliamentary 
returns, and partly from the estimate of Dr. Beaufort, and other well- 
inlbrmcd individuals. 
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Protestants • • • 
Catholics • • • * 

Total* • • • 


Year 1766, 
544,865 
1,326,960 

1,871,725 


Year 179*. 
522, Opr 
3,261,303 

,3,783,32 6 


Year 1822. 
980,000 
5:820,000 

6,800,000 


The increase of Protestants from 1792 to 1822 is chieily ascribed 
to the exertions of the Methodists * It affords a striking illustration of 
the efficacy of tithes, and large ecclesiastical endowments, in promoting 
religion; for it is clear, from tho abofe, that the state worship has 
declined^ in spite of its enormous emoluments. Those who are zealous 
for the promotion of religion, ought not to defend either the Irish 
or English establishment; for, under both branches'of the united 
church, the number of their members has relatively decreased. Pure 
Christianity, indeed, can never flourish under the auspices of wealth and 
power; its precepts and origin are in perfect contrast to tho titles, 
pomps, and vanities of the world. It has no connexion with bishops* 
nor courts, nor palaces ; it was cradled in indigence; it flourished from 
persecution, it denounced the cant of hypocrites, and Mover allied itself 
with the Scribes and Pharisees of authority. They may, indeed, 
baptize sfate religions under the name of Christianity / but it has little 
to do with them ; they are only heathen institutions, ‘and their followers 
more the disciples of Mahomet than of Jesus Christ. * 

Little more than one-fourteentt) of the population of Ireland belongs to 
the state religion, yet the feachers of this fraction of the community claim 
one-tenth of the produce that feeds the whole r.iuirr millions ! Surely 
if church property was intended far the maintenance of religion, it. w as 
intended for the religion of tho rrorn, not for an insignificant 
minority of them. • v 4 

But the misappropriation of* ecclesiastical* wealth is far from being 
the extent of the injustice sustained by the Irish and their real pastors. 
The important statute of the Session ‘of 1829 was, no doubt, a groat 
boon to«the aristocracy ^nd gentry, by qualifying them for seats in parlia- 
ment and civil offitfes ; still, as various penal statutes in force against tho 
priesthood were left unrepealed by the fJatholic Relief Act, they con- 
tinue to sustain great hardship and opprobrium. Some of tho penal 
acts regaining in force are very unjust and even cruel in their provi- 
sions: for instance, if a Catholic priest from inadvertency or, misinfor- 
mation many two Protestants, or, a Protestant and Cathoiic, lie is 
liable to a penalty of £500, or, according to a decision of an Orange 
9 Chief justice , he is liable to suffer death. The clergy are not allowed 
to officiate in any place with steeple or bells ; they are prohibited from 
appearing* abroad in the costume of their order; they cannot be guar- 
dians, nor receive the personal endowment of any Catholic chapel, 
school-house, or other pious or charitable foundation. If they do not 
disclose secrets of auricular confession, which their religious tenets 
prohibit them from disclosing, they are IKible to imprisonment ; if a Jesuit 
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enter the kingdom he ffiay be banished for life, and an y person entering 
rnt'h religious order is guilty of a misdemeanor. * No Catholic in Ire- 
land is allowed* for his * defence to have arms in his house, unless he 
fcrvc a freehold of £I0*a-year or £300 personal. property. In Cork, 
Drogheda, and other cities andto^wns they continue to bo Ineligible to be 
members of the municipal corporations of those places. And, though a 
Catholic is liable to parish cess, he is disabled from voting at vestries 
on questions relating to repairs of churches. Lastly, no Catholic of the 
United Kingdom is eligible to thtf offices of Lord Chancellor^ Keeper 
or Commissioner of the Great Seal, Lord-lieutenant, Deputy or Gover- 
nor of Ireland, or High Commissioner in Scotland ; nor to any qffice in 
the ecclesiastical courts; in the universities; the colleges of Eton, West- 
minster, and Winchester. 

* The Catholic clergy are in number between 2000 and 3000, con- 
stantly residing among their flocks and ministering to their spiritual 
cqmforts. From the absence of any permanent provision for mainte- 
nance, and the general poverty of their followers, they live in indigence 
rthd hardship. Their chief dependence is on fees for burials, marriages, 
and christenings, gifts on confessions, and bequests for the celebration 
of masses for the repose of the dead. Hence they have seldom the 
means of comfortable subsistence, are often without a decent ylace for 
religious worship, arc overpowered by calls fo” religious exertion, live 
injjiisery, and die at last without ever tasting those emoluments which 
formerly belonged to their church, and^tre now showered on the Joce- 
lyns, Warburtons, Plnnkots, Bcresfords, .Magees, Trencliej and 
Knoxes, of the Establishment. 

. Although Dissenters are equally with Catholics separatists from the 
establishment, they have been much more favourably treated by go- 
vernment and the legislature? The ministers of the Presbyterians, the 
Keccders, and ProtestanC^issentors, are iy fact so many pastors paid by 
the State receiving annually! urge sums for their maintenance from tho 
Irish civil list and from grants by parliament. Th cJRcgium Donum was 
grained by William III. in the year 1690, to the Presbyterians; it first 
amounted to £1200, and was augmented by G«orgg III. in 1^4, to 
£2200 per annum. In 1792, by authority of the King’s letter, £5000 
was charged on the civil fist to bo annually paid to Protestant Dissenting 
ministers, and £500 more to that class of Dissenters denominated 
Secedcrs. The annual grant from parliament to the Dissenters com- 
menced in the session of 1804. It first amounted to £4,160, and ever 
since has been gradually augmenting : in 1816, it amounted *to £12,228, 
in 1825, to £13,894, and in 1831, the sum of £14,860 w^as vofed.f 
The total amount of tho annual sums wdiich have J>een paid to the^minis- 
ters of the three denominations of Dissenters in Ireland, by paynymts out 
of the civil list, and by graftits out of public taxes, is £751,452* 10 : 1-?. 

•Sc it the Irish Dissenters have been receiving tribute from 

♦ Catholic Belief Act, 10 Geo. IV. c. 7, ss. 29—36. 

t Parliamentary Reprftt, No. 337, bession 1831. 
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the State, if not in tithes, in something else. How 
provision with their doctrinal profession of th</mi ojm * 
pastors of nil secular interference and support \l r e cannot* • 
has been some discussion among* them, we knowf on this ^ er } # P 01 > ‘ **-• 

wo shall bo curious to learn whether profit or principle will triumph. 


'Management of the First Fruits Fiutd / 

With so large a portion of the national wealth placed at the disposal 
of the clergy, the very least we might •have expected the Legislature to 
do was' to enforce the payment of all the taxes to which by law the 
Church was liable. We have already seen by what artifice the Eng- 
lish ecclesiastics avoided contributing their full share to the First Fruits 
Fund ; we shall now show that a similar but more flagrant evasion of 
their pecuniary obligations has been long tolerated on the part of the 
Irish clergy. Having already explained the nature of the annats 
(page 65) it w T ill be only necessary here to remark that a similar usage 
formerly prevailed in both England and Ireland ; with this difference, 
that the Irish clergy paid in lieu of the tenth, only^a twentieth of the 
annual value of each benefice to the Pope. In the reign of llcnry VIII. 
when the papal rights were extinguished, an act passed for annexing to 
the crown the revenue arising from first fruits and tenths, and the 
same provision was made, as in England, for ascertaining, from time to 
time, their real annual value. This arrangement continued till the year 
1710 ?»when Queen Anne, acting under the advice of her Tory ministers, 
remitted the twentieths to the clergy, rich and poor, without distinction, 
and gave the first fruits, alone, to form a fund for building churches , ► 
purchasing glebes ‘and glcbc-houses , augmenting poor livings, and 
oilier ecclesiastical improvements. The management of the fund was 
vested in trustees, consisting <£>f the highetv dignitaries of the church, 
and principal law-officers of the crown, who veere empowered to “ search 
out the just and tntd value ’ of the benefices of which they were to 
levy the first year’s income from each incumbent w ho came into posses- 
sion, The valuation under which the fust fruits were levied when they 
weregivehto the trustees, was the same as in .the time of Henry Vi II. 
and was not only very low, but did not include more than two-thirds 
of the benefices of Ireland. It was of course the duty of the Board of 
First Fruits to promote the objects of the fund, to have' remedied the 
inaccuracies^ and supplied the omissions in the original valuation ; but 
this has never been done, and up to this day the first fruits are levied 
according to the defective valuation at the time of the Reformation. 
Owing to this mode of procedure}, instead of the produce of the first 
fruits bf?vig the real wojth of every vacant fyenefico and dignity, it is 
a mere nominal sum paid by the clergy. The bishop of Derry, with a 
revenue of £12,000, pays only £250 first fruits ; the see of Clogher, 
worth £7000, pays only £050 ; arid the see of Cloyne, worth £0000, 
pays onfy£I0: JO. It is calculated that, at a fair valuation of Irish 
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bcnefwea, omitting thq&e under £150 a -year, the first fruits would pro- 
‘ duce £40,000 n-year : (vhercas, in the ton years ending January, 1830, 
tlxef produced only £5, 1 $2 : 15. ; from which £740 was to be deducted 
(W salaries.* During- fhis poriod of ten years, fifteen bishoprics and 
four archbishoprics had become vacant, and the successor thereto liable 
to the payment of first fruits. 

Can it be Relieved that the Imperial Parliament would sanction such 
an evasion of tlicir duty by the rich clergy of Ireland ? Such, however, 
has been the fact. Sir. John Newport, every session for the last 
twelve years, has been making motions to establish the integrity of the 
First Fruits Fund; but his laudafile endeavours have seldom met with the 
support of more than thirty or forty honourable members. But this 
is not the worst trait in the proceedings of the Collective Wisdom of the 
Nhtion : they have actually voted large sums out of the pockets of the 
people for the very objects for which this fund w as appropriated. In 
the twenty years ending in 1822, the grants of parliament to the trus- 
tees of First Fruits in Irchgul, towards buildu p now churches, glebo- 
luiusos, and purchasing glebes, amounted to £686,000. Thus has 
C.'M.MOO a-ycar boon levied on this tax-paying aristocratic gulled 
nation, merely to dbvc* the richest church in the world from contributing 
to its own necessities. 1 low much more has been levied by parochial 
taxation on the unfortunate population of Inland, for the repair of 
cluyyhos and cathedrals, we have Tint the means of estimating. It is 
well known the sums raised for this imiposc constitute one of the 
main grievances of the sister kingdom, tno hardship of which is aggra- 
vated by the Catholics being excluded from voting in parish vestries 
when the church-cess is imposed. Had the Commissioners of First 
Fruits done what the law not only authorized, but required them to do, 
there wcvild have been no noitl of church-rates, nor grants from parlia- 
ment. Why the Commi ssione rs have not jfono their duty and made a 
fair valuation of benefices W manifest enough; they are the patrons, 
holders, or expectants of largo preferments, and a^ust valuation would 
be a tux upon Tiir.MHr.LVF.ft! Ought, however, “ the Guardians of the 
Public Purse’* to have sanctioned this selfish breach qf trust? (flight 
they, whose business is to watch over the interests of the people, 
yearly to have voted awrfv the public money, for objects for which 
there was already a legal and adequate provision? No innovation, 
nothing untried was to be attempted y the only measure requisite was 
that they should enforce the law of the land , for which, on other occa- 
sions, they profess such profound veneration. It is to the deficiencies oi 
First Fruits, and the consequent non-residence of the clergy, for w*m1 
of parsonage-houses and glebes, that the decay *of Protestantisift hae 
been ascribed by their servile defenders: lienee a regard to the interests 
of our “ holy religion” one* would have thought a sufficient meftive for 
our virtuous representatives to interfere. 


* Voles and Proceedings of 1h<? House of Commons, May 18, 1830. 
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The most curious incident regarding the al * D f‘* „f\™tFruit*in 
endeavours of Mr. Slmw Mason, the Remembrance, oi 1 ' ” g 

Ireland to obtain a more authentic valuation. When the subject began 
to excite attention, tins gentleman, the words of whose patent empower*. . 
ed him “ to collect, levy, receive, ant} examine the just and true injue 
of first fruits," preferred a memorial to the Board, setting forth his 
authority apd expressing his willingness to exercise jt. as his duly 
required. The announcement caused not a little alarm, the tour arch- 
bishops ^t the time not having paid in* their arrears. A report was made 
to the local government, who, after refp rring the matter to the attorney 
and solicitor generals for their opinions, intimated to Mr Mason if he 
persevered in his design of enforcing the payment of First Fruits at 
their real value, they would deprive him of his patent office, which 
he held at the pleasure of the Crown.* The subject has been sub- 
sequently revived by the marquis of Anglesey, but with no better 
success; Messrs. Blackburn and Orampton, the attorney and solicitor 
generals of Ireland, having delivered an opinion in accordance with that 
previously given by lord PJunket — namely, “ that the crown is not now 
entitled to re-value any benefice of which a valuation has heretofore 
been made and certified ”+ * 

So Ijie matter rests; the rich clergy enjoy, undiminished, their 
princely revenues, and the public remains liable to the burthen of con- 
tributing towards the purchase of glebes and houses for Irish parsons, 
many of whom have already half a dozen houses, residing in none of 
fbem 4 and 4000 acres of glebe. 


Promotions in the Irish Church. 

* f 

** An important documents as laid before the House of Commons in 
the session of 1831, (Pari. iPaper No, 3&./ It is a return made on 
the subject of the First Fruits in Ireland, containing a statement of 
the wealth and otlfer information connected with that establishment. 
FronPthc information, spread over its 134 page*, is given the following 
abridgement of fftets. 

Since the month of August, 1812, jto which date the returns go back, 
we find that there were 26 promotions, or translations, to the bishoprics, 
thus j’—Lord John George Beresford, archbishop of Armagh, in 1822, 
having been raised to the see of Clogher only in 1819, and to the 
archbishopVic of Dublin in 1820; Percy Jocelyn to the see of Clogher 
in 1819, and Lord Robert Tottenham to the same see in 1822; William 
Magee to the see of Raphoe in 1819, and William Bissctt to the same 
see in^ 1 822 ; Nathaniel Alexander to the see of Meath in 1823; 
RichankMant to the see of Down and Connor in 1823; no episcopal 
promotion in Derry; ditto in Kilmore; John Leslie to the see of Dro- 


*Mr. Spring Rice, House of Commons, May 18, Session 1830. 
t Pari. Paper, No. 185, be&bion 18S>1. 
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more in 1812, and J|me3 Saurin to the same see in 1819; Lord John 
George Bercsford tolthe archiepiscopal see of Dublin in 1820, and 
Wflliam Magee to the sime in 1822; in Kildare no episcopal promotion ; 
Jlobert Fowler to the lee of Ossory in 1813; Lord Robert Tottenham 
to the secs of Leighlin and Ferns in 1820, and Thornes Elrington to 
the same sees in 1822; Richarcl Lawrence to the sees of Cashel and 
Emly in 1§22; Thomas Elrington, in 1820 ? to the see of Limerick, 
and John JebT) to the same in 1822; hon. R. Bourke to the see of 
Waterford in 1813; in Cork no episcopal promotion; Charles M. 
Warburton from Limerick to Cloyne in 1820, and John Bfinkley to 
the same see in 1826; Richartl Mant to the see of Killaloe in 1820; 
Alexander Arbuthnot to the same see in 1823; and the hon. R. Pon- 
sonby in 1828^ Power-le-Poer Trench to the archbishoprick of Tuam 
And see of Ardagh in 1819; John Leslie, in 1819, to the see of Elphin; 
in Clonfert no episcopal promotion; in Killala no episcopal promotion. 

It will be seen at once that these names arc principally those of 
arisiocrniicnl houses, or of families pos-‘ ssed ui parliamentary 
interest ; perhaps the only one of the whole in which such interest did 
not influence the selection is that of Dr. Brinkley, who was elevated to 
the see on account of his great talent. 

The yearly incomes o£ the archbishops are stated to be— Armagh, 
£1.5,080 : 15 : 6; Tuam, £5. .018 : 19 ; 11; Cashel, £3,50(fand up- 
wards, while of Dublin no return is made; of the others, Clogher is 
returned £9,000 late currency; Derry, £10,000 and upwards, late 
currency; Meath, £5,815 : 14:5; Rflphoc, £5,379*: 14:1; Leighlin 
and Ferns, £5000 to a fraction; Ossory, £3000 to a fractioif; Dro- 
moro, £4,863 : 3 : 5; Waterford, £5000 exact mon^y; Cork, £3000 
ditto ; Limerick (renewal fines, nearly as much more, not included) 
£2,9 1*5 : 19 : 8i; Cloyne, £2000 “ and upwards* at the least;” Killala, 
£4,600; from the dioc eses in Tuam there? is no return made, “ as thdro 
is no record of the value W! the sovoraPbishopricks and dignitaries of 
the province in the registrar’s office.” 

A curious fact observable throughout the retSrn is, the number of 
individuals of the same name as the bishop wljo had the good luck to 
get into livings soon after his attainment of the episcopal dignity; for 
example: — • , 

Knox in possession of Derry at the commencement of these returns; 
then follow — J. Spencer Knox, June, 1813, rectory of Fahaft, £360 
a-ycar ; August same year, hon. Charles Knox, rectory of Urney, £700 
a-year; June, 1814, W. Knox, rectory of Upper Brandony, *£396 : 18 : 6 
a-year; same date, hon. Edm. Knox, rectory of Tamlught O’Crilly, 
no amount specified, but 564 acres of churcji land in the oity and, 
county of Londonderry ; James Spencer Knox (again) two more rectories, 
Magheras and Kilnonaghan, £1,365 : 7 : 7J per annum, ancbl)26 acres 
of church land; April, Bame year, Wm. Knox, rectory of Fahan, £360 
a-year; October, same year, William (the same perhaps) Knox, rectory 
of Tamlaghtard, £425 per annum ; August, 1821, W. Kn<*x (again!) 
rectory of Clonleigh, £840 A-year, and 427 acres of church land; 
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October, 1822, W. Knox (the 

£623: 1 : <5j and 543 acres; and, finally, nJJw,18M,thah* 
presentation returned Edmund J. Knox, rector of KiUow , *. \ * 

Altogether, the Knox ps have got sinco 1812 (fncntion is not mado ^ 
these returns of what" they had hefore) % £5,230 : 7 : 8 per annum, and 
3,555 acres of land, besides the annual income of one of which no 
return is made. There are two Knoxes in Dromore with I f 082 acres. 

W. Mageb, see of Raphoe, 1819, May, 1820, ‘John Magee, rectory 
and vicarage of Mevagh, £375 a-yeai*; July, 1825, John Magee again, 
prebend of Killyman, £276 : 18 : 5.J, and 450 acres. Let us here 
follow Jus lordship td the see of Dublin, -whither he was translated in 
1822. W. Magee, vicarnge of Finglas, March, 1823, no annual value 
stated; April, 1826, T. P. Magee, rectory and vicarage of Inch, and 
vicar of Kilgorman, £365 : 9 : 4J a-year; T. P. Magee, December, 
1826, prebend of Tipperkiven, £127 : 10, and 78 acres; T. P. Magee 
(third time), same month and year, curacy of St. Michael, Dublin, no 
amount stated; May, 1829, T. P. Magee (fourth), prebend of St. 
John’s, no value stated; January, 1830, W. Magee, rectory of Dun* 
ganstown, no value returned; April, 1830, T. P. Magee (fifth time), 
prebend of Wicklow, so much talked of, value not stated. T. P. Magee 
seems either a very fortunate gentleman, or the brightest ornament of 
the church, judging from the number and rapidity of hi* promotions, 
for in addition to those conferred upon him by his father, we find hjm 
appointed, in April, 1830, archdeacon of Kilmacduagh. 

Waterford an&Lismorc. — H*on. Richard Bourke to the see in 1813 ; 
we have, in Feb. 1817, Hon. George Bourke, a prebend and rectory; 
in Sept. 1819, the same individual to two rectories and two vicarages, 
value £471 : 14; a. third time, in Aug. 1819, to the prebend and 
rectory of Leskan, no value stated; again if* December, same ycur (for 
although the “ Hon.” is here propped, it is evidently the same favoured 
gentleman), to the prebendary and rectory of Kilgobenet, no value 
stated, and yet a fifth time, in August, 1827, to a precontorship and a 
rectory^ value £1,569 : 4 : 7 per annum. There is also the Hon. 
Joseph* Bourke in October, 1829, to a chantorship, value not stated. 

In Cork the lion. R. Laurence was in possession in 1812, since 
which the promotions of the St Laurences liave been between three 
individuals: the treasurership in 1815; a vicarage, June, 1818, 
£461 : *1 0s . : 8d. ; a rectory and three vicarages in the same month and 
year (not the same person, however), value £1,365 : 17s. : 7d. per 
annum; a vicarage, in June, 1823, £461:10:2; at this time 
Edward made way for Robert, and got instead, three months after, a 
•prebend 1 and four rectories, value £1,162 : 10:8a year, making “ a 
difference” of £700 per annum in his favour; May, 1825, a vicar 
choralshijf; and July, 1826, a rectory and vifcarage, value not given; 
in the diocese of Ross, attached to that of Cork, there are ten pro - 
motions of the St. Laurences, the value of four of which, the only ones 
stated, is £1435 per annum. 

Kildare . — Dr. Lindsay, in possession of the see in 1812. June, 
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1815, Charles Lindsat, prebend, rectory, and vicarage of Harristown, 
‘antf second cunonry df St. Bridget’s, £220: April, 1828, Charles 
Lindsay (again^, archoeaconry, value not stated, and March, 1823, 
(Charles Lindsay (fourth time,) canonry of St. v Bridget’s, value not 
stated. t 

Ossory.— It. Fowler to tho seo in 1812; in April, 1824, Luke 
Fowler gets & ^nion, consisting of a prebend, four rectories, and four 
vicarages, value amfhally £874 : 4 : 3; and in March, 1828, Luke 
Fowler gets two more vicarages, ifo value stated. 

Ferns and Leighlin. — Thomas Elrington to the see in 1 82 1\ Dates 
of the promotions of H. P. Elrington: July, 1823, a prebepd and 
vicarage, no value stated: October, 1824, a precentorship, rectory, 
and vicarage, £1,200 a year; February, 1824, three vicarages and a 
rectory, £600 : 4. : 7. per annum. 

In 1819 WO find Power le Poor Trench in the sees of Tuam and 
Ardagh ; then follow, November, 1820, Hon. C. P. Trench, a rectory 
and vicarage, £461 : 10 : 9; November, 1821, ditto, an arch- 
deaconry; May, 1825, ditto, a prebendary: same date, W. le Poer 
Trench two rectories, value £3L5:4:7; and October, 1830, ditto, 
a rectory and vica?agc, no value stated, but 523 acres of church land. 

In Ktllala and Achonmj the Verschoyles are numerous enough to 
justify a suspicion that they arc related to the diocesan; there is one 
wijji six vicarages at one promotion ; he has also an archdeaconry, a 
provostsbip, a probend, and a vicarage ; another of th'e same name, 
with a 4 ‘son.” attached to it, has four 0 vicarages and a prebend, value 
£9*10 : 16:5 per annum, and 727 acres of church lands. 

, Meath, — N. Alexander to the see, 1823; James Alexander to the 
rectory and vicarage of Killucan, 1828. # 

R. M.\nt, Down and Conifor, 1823; R. M. Mant, archdeacon, 1828; 
R. M. Mant (tho same ) , 5 j^icarage of Billa^, 1823. 

In J)romore y James Saumi, to the see in 1819; November, 1821, 
Lewis Saurm, rectory of Morin; and July, 1§27, James Saurin, 
vicarage of Seagor, £500 a year. 

(layae , — Bishop AVarburton was translated fkmi Limerick, in“*18 3 2, 
and in March, 1822, his second gift of a living went to Charles War- 
burton, to the value of £&23 : 1 . •; 6£. annually. 

In 1820, Richard Mant was appointed to the see of Killaloe and 
Kilfenora ; a promotion of R. M. Mant is found, three rectories and two 
vicarages, value £498 : 8 : 2 in July, 1821. 

Even a cursory glance at these returns shows the reader how numerous 
in the church are the Bcrcsfords : of that name there arc an archbishop 
and a bishop ; and in the dioceses, six in number, where they chiefly 
abound, they possess not less than fourteen livings, of which oijly four 
have their value annexed; amounting to £1,857 : 11 :2; an<? 64,803 
acres of land ! ! 

Tho other names which occur most frequently beside those we have 
stated are Tottenham, Stopford, Ottiwell Moore, Porter, St^George, 
Pakenham, Langrishc, Brabazon, Alexander, Hamilton, Pomeroy, 
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Stewart, Torrens, Ponsonby, Wingfield, Dawsjp, Montgomery , Ber- 
nard, and Brooke. 

We subjoin the summary of the returns : fi'ofti which it appears- 1 - 
lst. That between J;he month of August, 18(2, and the date of 
return, 1,383 spiritual promotions, comprehending the same number of 
benefices, have taken place within the several dioceses in Ireland. 

2d. That the- 1,383 benefices, to which promotions have been so 
made, contain 353 dignities, including the archbishoprics hno bishopricks, 
and 2,061 parishes, &c. «* 

3d. T\iat 297 of the aforesaid dignities, and 405 parishes have been 
taxed, a and are paying first fruits to the amount of £9,947 : 11 : 3£ ; 
and that the remainder of said dignities and parishes are either exempted 
from payment, under the statute of Elizabeth, or have never been taxed 
and put in charge. 

4th. That valuations have been made, under the Tithe Composition 
Act, in 1,194 of die above-mentioned parishes, to the annual amount of 
£303,620 : 0 : 6J. 

That 1 ,034 of the said parishes have glebes annexed to therp, 
amounting to 82,645 acres ; and tjiat the see lands on promotions 
occurring amount to 410,430 acres. « 

6th. That the total number of acres conhyned in both glebe and sec 
lands, ah referred to in this return, amount to 493,075 acres; and 
7th. That the total number of acres belonging to the several sees in 
Ireland, with the exception of the dioceses of Down and Connor, 
Raphoo and Dromore, amount ‘to 489,141 acres; the pecuniary values 
of w hich have not yet been officially ascertained; 

« 

Intolerance towards Dissenters apd Roman Catholics. 

1 0 

Before concluding our account of the XJlhVed Church of England and 
Ireland, ive cannot help shortly adverting to the slow steps by which 
religious toleration lfas been established in this country, liooking back 
to th£' history of the f Dissenters, we sec with wliat difficulty freedom 
of thought has f Deen wrung from the prosecuting grasp of what is 
considered a reformed Establishment. « It was not till the Revolution of 
1688 that the public worship of the Dissenters was tolerated ; and the 
Act df Toleration at that period required them to take certain oaths 
and subscribe to the doctrinal articles of the Church of England. Tho 
Bame act, fto much extolled, requires the places of wqrship to be regis- 
teretl, and the doors kept unlocked during the time of service. Even 
liberty of worship, upder these suspicious and odious restrictions, it 
was subsequently attempted to abridge. In the latter part of Queen 
Anne's fleign, an act passed, called the Occasional Conformity bill , 
making it a crime in any person, in any office under government, 
entering a meeting-house. Another bill, denominated the Schism Bill , 
passed if 1714, suffered no Dissenter to educate his own children, but 
required them to be put into the hands'of a Church of Englandist, and 
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forb.nl all tutors and schoolmasters being present at any dissenting place 
o£ worship. 

The last attempt upon this body was the memorable bill of Lord Sid- 
)ufh in-1 S 1 0. The Meditated encroachment upon their liberties was 
woithy of (tie sinister statosnuyi from whom it emanafed. The Dis- 
senters. to their immortal honour, rushed forward at once to repel this 
aggression «n their rights. Had they suffered their ministers to be 
placed at the mercy «lf the Quarter Sessions, the magistrates, no doubt, 
would not only have judged of •their fitness for the ministnr of the 
Cospel, but also of their fitness for the ministry of the Borough- 
mongers. • 

lids disgraceful spirit of legislation is now only matter for history. 
The n peal of Jhe Corporation and Test Acts and the Catholic Relief 
Act have scarcely left any trace of the formidable penal code which, 
lor a long time, intci dieted to a large portion of ihe community not 
only the enjoyment of their civil immunities, but. the fiee disposal of 
thVir persons and property. Both Dissenters and Roman Catholics 
may still complain of not being eligible to fill the office of lord chancellor, 
or he a member of the privy council ; they may complain of being 
excluded from tin* national universities, and may think it a hardship 
in case they fill any judicial, civil, or corporate office, that thoj cannot 
appear in their official costume, nor with the insignia of their office at 
tlioil own places of worship ; hut these are trifling grievances, scarcely 
North mentioning. They are subject to no test on account of religious 
hrf/'f; and it may he now truly said tlmt, with the exception of Jr.ws 
and openly professing Infidels, the honours and advantages of the 
social state — so far, at least, as spiritual dogmas are concerned — are fairly 
opened to every candidate. # 

Tor this salutary triumph •wo have been indebted sold)’' to seen lap 
wisdom, not to any generous concession enlightenment proceeding 
from our established instructors. The Church has always shown itself 
moic tenacious of its monopoly than c*en the Aristocracy. Of the 
lofty tone of intolerance maintained by some of our high dignitaries, to 
a recent period, "we have a rather amusing instar.ro iij the conduct of 
Dr. Kipling, the late Dean of Peterborough, and which we shall 
shortly relate. The Refr. Mr.* Lingard, the distinguished Roman 
Catholic historian, had, it seems, in his Strictures on Professor Marsh’s 
“ Comparative View,” &c. used tire words “ rtcxv Church of England” 
once, and oftener “ the modern Church of England.” To consider the 
Church of England “ new” or “ modern” appeared a mortal offence 
in the eyes of Dean Kipling . He wrote a furious letter to Mr. Lingard ; 
quoted a passage from Hawkins; and threatened to prosecute himfif ho 
did not, within a limited time, prove w T hat the Dean intimated Jt was 
impossible for him to prove?. Whether the Dean afterwards Alentcd, 
or whether Mr. Lingard proved that the Cliuich of England, as being 
the offspring or daughter of the Church of Rome, which, in many 
respects, she so much resembles, was “ new,” we are ignorant Did 
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our limits permit, wo would insert the Very Re.vf 1 1 . ) “ w *j° r ^j ! j 
It would show wlmt a meek, gentle, 

in the hearts of some of our cJ torch dignitaries. I ‘ ' 

expedients these worthies would resort to uphold their faith, or, ate 
correctly , their temporalities, were they not restrained by the march ol 
philosophy arid the public mind. It is impossible to rend Dean Kipling s 
letter without feeling* persuaded that, had Mr. Lingard lpd no better 
barrier for his personal safety than the tolerant sjfbit of the writer, he 
might st[ll be liable to bo hung up b/ the middle, with an iron chain, 
and roasted before a slow r fire, according to the orthodox piety of olden 
time, t 


Men ought always to set their faces against prosecution for opinions , 
wdiether instituted under pretence of heresy, sectarianism, Judaism, or 
even infidelity. Under aiiy of these forms it is the ??amc mischievous 
and dogmatical principle. What difference, for instance, is there in 
the principles of a prosecution instituted at this day for Judaism or 
infidelity, and a Popish prosecution instituted in the reign of Queen 
Mary on account of the real presence. In both cases difference of 
opinion is combated by corporeal infliction ; the Papist punished by fire, 
the modern intolerant by fine, imprisonment, or ci\hl disability. The 
difference in the punishment makes no difference in the motive ; in both 
cases it is combating mind by physical force, and he who employs such 
a weapon is as deeply immersed in the night of Popery, as Bishop 
Bonner, who laboured to couvert the miserable victims of his crucify 
by a vigorous application of birch to the posteriors. 

The ingenuous mind revolts from the idea of maintaining opinions 
hy force : to say that any class of opinions shall not he impugmd, that 
their truth shall not; be called in question, is at. once to declare that these 
opinions are infallible, and that their authors cannot err. Whit can be 
more egregiously absurd afyd presumptuous^ It is fixing bounds to 
human knowledge, and saying that men fannot learn by experience ; 
that they can nev^r be wiser in future than they are to day. The 
vanity and folly of this is sufficiently evinced by the history of religion 
and philosophy. f Great changes have taken place in both ; and w f hat 
our ancestors considered indisputable truths their posterity discovered to 
be gross errors. To continue the work of* improvement, no dogmas, 
however plausible, ought to be protected from investigation ; and the 
only security of the present generation against the errors of their 
progenitors, is modestly to admit that, in some tilings, they may 
possibly yet be mistaken. 

The Papists are not the only class of religionists obnoxious to the 
reprdach of uncharitable tenets. Hume justly remarks that toleration 
is not. the virtue of priests of any denomination; apd this is amply con- 
firmed fly the history of the Scottish, Romfsh, and English churches. 
They have all shed blood , tortured, and punished, w’hen circumstances 
gave them an ascendancy. The reason is obvious. Religion is more 
the result of feeling than of wider standing ; and it may be expected 
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that its most intense professors should be more prompt to use tlic vulgar 
wy'npons suggested by fission and violence, then listen to the dictates of 
reason and humanity . 


Crisis of the Irish f. hurch at the close of 1831 . 

In Ireland ecclesiastical oppression appears to have reached its term of 
duration. When a people bccoml* unanimous, their fiat is omnipotent 
and without appeal. It is this which will abase the usurpations of the 
Bnroughiuongers, and the same power has decided the fate of the Irish 
Protestant clergy. At the time we are writing there is all hut a na- 
tional insurrection against (he tithe system. In Qinen’s County, in 
Kilkenny, Clare, and Tipperary, the resistance to clerical oppression is 
nearly unanimous — and the spirit is rapidly spreading to other counties. 
The incomes of many of the clergy have become merely nominal ; 
instead of seizing and selling the produce of others, they are compelled, 

a means of temporary subsistence, to bring their own domestic chat- 
tels under the hammer of the auctioneer. Yet the law is in their favour; 
the courts have power to decree and the sheriffs to seize the goods of 
the reh.ictory. itut who « ill buy— who dare bid at a tithe friction? 
Then* is the rub. Law> and acts of parliament are empty sounds — they 
are nine “ ink and parchment unless guaranteed by public opinion.” 
The police, the magistracy, and an arnry of 30,000 men are powerless 
ag; hist six millions united. . * 

Ai misters, finding the battle is lost, have brought the subject before 
parliament. But it may he doubted whether their viefvs are yet com- 
mensurate with the va.stness of tl. • undertaking. The Protestant 
clnmh*may he considered virtually dissolved ; in fact and opinion it is 
gone. It has fallen, nctf,. sa much from, its secular oppression as its 
monstrous incongruities, and from its failing to answer one object — 
moial, social, or political — for which a church wa%ever established and 
supported. A composition for tithe, for the benefit of the priesthood, 
is out of the question; nothing mnains hut •» funeral commuta- 
tion with the landed interest for the benefit of the public — we say the 
public, because the fee simple of church property is not in the clergy, 
but in the community at large. The example of Scotland must be fojlow'ed 
and improved upon. An equal provision or nonf. for the pastors of 
all sects, a provision for the poor and for popular education, are tlic 
fragments to he seized out of the wreck of the establishment. A$ all 
events, in the approaching transition, the tithes must not be suffered 
to shp into the rents of an absentee proprietary. No! Ireland* must 
have the benefit of the two millions * now spent in other cli ngs . It 


• Mr. Leader estimated the sum annually drawn out of Ireland in tithes and 
the rents of glebe and bishops* lands? at £1,785,000. (House of Qpmmons, 
December 11th, 1831.) Our previoyg statements from official returns will have 
satisfied our readers that this is not an exaggerated estimate. 
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would clothe her nakedness, reclaim her wastes ^appease her hunger, 
and civilize her generous but yet barbarous population. 

A system like that described in preceding pages could no*, by possibility, 
be lasting. It contained within itself the seeds of destruction. Yet it* 
has been long and obstinately persevere^ in through midnight outrage, 
assassination, and massacre. To enforce this abominable oppression 
26,000 persons have been butchered in twentys and tens* within the 
lost thirty years.* Surely this hecatomb of victiihs is large enough to 
appease t^ie Moloch of ecclesiastical dupidity. Horrible as the system 
has been, the mere proposition for reform lias been delayed to the twelfth 
hour. So long as the people only suffered, their cries were unheeded. But 
the clergy themselves are now the victims ; they have lost their incomes ; 
they did very well without churches and congregations, ,hut they cannot 
do without tithes ; so the legislature flies to their relief. The million^ 
pleaded in vain, but their handful of oppressors is listened to. Is this 
justice ? No ! it is only fear and selfishness. Nevertheless, like good 
Christians, we must pardon injuries — forget the past — and provide for a 
better futurity. * 

While we fervently hope to see the condition of Ireland improved by 
the cultivation of her vast resources, by the improvement of her Inns 
and magistracy, bv tlve annihilation of factious interests, and by a pro- 
vision for her destitute poor, still we cannot help entering our protest 
against the repeal of the Union. .Had not the decree against the 
Boroughmongers gone forth, we might have embraced such an alternative ; 
but as f the days of the Qligarcfiy are numbered, we can see no good 
reason for separating the destinies of Ireland from those of England. 
It is useless to dieguise — the ultimate object sought by the Uepealers is 
the erection of Ireland into an independent state under the president- 
ship, kingship, or something else of the"* 4 liberator:” but men, we 
trust, are too enlightened to }>e ridden over^ fough-shod, either by the 
wiles of priests, of mendicant patriots, or military adventurers. 
We do not inquiie wjiat individuals — but what the people would gain by 
this revolution ? From Britain it would sever the right arm of her 
power; and what pd vantages would Ireland reap by a separate existence ( 
She does not possess, within herself, the elements to constitute an united, 
prosjierous, and enlightened community. Supposing, for a moment, she 
escaped a century of civil war, and forthwith passed under the yoke of 
the “ ex-king of Kerry,” with a deplorably ignorant population for his 
lieges — a fanatical, but richly endowed priesthood, as they would he 
with the lands and tithes of the Protestant establishment — for the servile 
instruments of his sovereignty — what a spectacle would she present ! 
Undei*such a regime, *it is easy to discern insuperable obstacles to every 
social Improvement. For ages she would be no better under her new 
autocrat? than Portugal under Don Miguel, 1 or Naples under the sway 
of a Bourbon. Every sincere well-wisher to the greatness and happi- 


Statemeut made at the Aggregate Mewling, Dublin, August 2nd, 1831. 
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ness of England iimn inland must deplore the idea of dismemberment: 
United, they may be | yource of mutual light and power; dissevered, 
they would bc*lhe luminary of day and lamp of night struck from their 
orbits. Such an event holds out no remedy *f#r ai^y specific evil; 
whatever measures for the gord of Ireland could be effected by the 
senate of College-green, may be effected by the reformed parliament of 
the muted •kiygdont ; and this without the delay, clash, and conflict 
inseparable from rival legislatures. A dissolution, therefore, of the 
empire cannot be soughf as the mean of public good, but w a more 
stalking-horse to selfish aggrandisement. 

1 haler an enlightened genoial government, England and I re I And may 
pull together for the mutual advantage of both, and, we trust, by speedy 
and effective reforms, so unfortunate a catastrophe as a legislative sepa- 
ration will be averted. It cannot be forgotten liow Ireland was governed 
by her own pailiament — the most, corrupt, selfish, and ignorant set of 
legislators that ever assembled between four walls. For what then 
should it be revived ? The true policy for tranquillizing the country 
mid disarming faction is obvious; remove grievances and confer benefits. 
Instead of burl filing the yet struggling manufactures and agriculture 
of the Irish with additional taxes, as was sought, to be done by the 
W ellinglon ministry, a lt'soum- ought to be sought in the cro#vn-lands 
oi 1 1 eland, and in the wasted estates of the Church, in the million of 
nyylected acres possessed by absentee bishops, and in the million and 
more weith of land and tithe possessed J>y the collegiate bodies and non- 
ipsideut incumbents. Here is the panacea fbr cementing the Vn ion*, 
producing contentment, and supplying the wants of an impoverished 
Exchequer. * 

The besotted tyranny which has impeded the •prosperity of Ireland 
will lifhdly be credited by* posterity. Her population is only half- 
c tcih zed ; in religion, nvqqpcrs, and d<#mc.stic habits, no better than 
the rabble of the Peninsula; while her lauds in whole districts are as 
little cultivated as the wilds of Tartary. We do wot, allude to the bog 
and mountain wastes; and these, in great part, continue such fgom an 
obstinate legislation which tolerates, year after* yea#, the remains of 
baronial tenures; — but would it be believed that there is, or was, so 
recently as 1821, a tract of country in the south of Ireland, occupying 
800 square miles of territory, in which there is not a single )$sident 
gentleman, nor clergyman, nor a single road lit for a wheel- carriage to 
pass? This is the testimony of Mr. Baron Foster; $nd hear it, 
Borougbniongers ! you, who have expended millions to fortify Canada, 
as you did the Netherlands, for a rival power, and to provide colonial 
sinecures and offices in sugar islands, converted into hells for the* inflic- 
tion of torture on your fellow-creatures, — hear, and look at hojjg, how' 
you have governed and elicited the resources of our great dependency, 
placed at the throshhold, in the very bosom of the empire ! 

Who can revert to the history of, the Oligarchy without indignation? 
Holton boroughs and tithes, as much as sinecures, pensions, dhd exor- 
bitant. salaries, have been the great obstacles to sound national policy. 
The folders and expectants of these have been ove^ bandied together^ no 
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less by a sense of common iniquity than cofimfii interest, to oppose 
every salutary amelioration. On every public 'per ns ion, on every genp- 
ral election, the priest and the placeman united io oppose tins enemy of 
imposture and peculation : from these no hope of good could he indulged*; 
but the people Have at length risen in their might, and the days of mis- 
rule will speedily end. 


Conclusion . 

c 

Wc have now fairly brought forward whatever can elucidate the 
present, state of the United Church of England and Ireland, and its 
claims to the support and veneration of the community. Those whose 
vocation is to mislead and delude may attempt to impugi) our statements 
and calumniate our motives; hut their labour will bo vain, unless they 
can disprove our f.vcts. We have trusted to nothing apocryphal, and 
rarely depend on the testimony of individual observers. Our state- 
ments have been chiefly drawn from the admisMons of the panics wlio 
w allow in the corruptions of which we complain, — from ollicial i el urns 
to parliament, — and other accredited sources of inhumation. On tin- 
results derived from these we have occasionally sulfinitted reflections, 
the justice of which wc leave to the readers ceiiHdet alien. 

If such ecclesiastical establishments as we have exposed he much 
longer tolerated in their existing state, the people will evince a patience 
and fatuity far exceeding any previous estimate. No doubt there arc* 
mysteries in the art of governing, as well as truths in science, that have 
not yet been discovered. It is impossible to foresee what unheard-of 
wiles, delusions, and influence, priestly cunning may bring into play to 
stifle the claims of truth and justice. A nation, which, from groundless 
fear of change, was deluded into the support of a thirty year's war 
against human rights and happiness. and had ^entailed upon it a debt of 
eight hundred millions, may, by some new fascination, be brought to 
tolerate a church tlyit absorbs annually eleven millions of public 
income, ostensibly for religion, though it is religion’s most dangerous 
foe, and not one ^hundredth part of which rewards the labours of (hose 
really engaged in clerical duty. A pretended anxiety for our spiritual 
welfare, will, however, no longer serve. for a cioak to temporal rapacity. 
The repetition of such detected knavery would be a national insult and 
impertinence : some new-fangled scarecrows, therefore, must he d< vised, 
other than # the dangers of irreligion and democratic encroachment, to 
consecrate hereafter the oppression of tithes and the absurdities of rotten 
boroughs. 

r Secftlar abuses sink, almost into insignificance when compared with 
those of the church establishment. One hundred and thirteen privy 
councmoxs receiving £G50,1G4 a-year out rt the public taxes, was an 
astounding fact; hut we are sure, and those who have honoured us with 
attention in the preceding exposition, we are convinced, will believe us 
when wefaflirm it would be easy to select a smaller number of sinecure 
ecclesiastics who receive more and do less than this devouring clan of 
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REVENUES OF THE ^ CROWN . 


Royalty, after all, is an expensive government! What is a king 
without, an aristocracy and a priesthood* ? and what are any of these, 
unless supported in splendour and magnificence ( It is a system in 
which men are sought to be governed by the senses jaitliei than the 
understanding, and is more adapted to a barbarous than civilized state 1 ; 
Pageantry and ceremony, the parade of crowns and coronets, of gold 
keys, sticks, white wands, and black rods; of ermine and lawn, and 
maces and wigs ; — these are the chief attributes of monarchy. They 
are more appropriate to the state of the king of the Birmans or of the 
Ashantees than the sovereign of an European coin intin j*y. Thor cease 
to inspire respect when men become enlightened, wheA they have learnt 
that the real object of government is to confer, the greatest happiness on 
the people at ti c least expense : bnt it is a beggarly greatness, an absurd 
system, that would perpetuate those fooleries amidst an impoverished 
population, — amidst debts, and taxes, and pauperism. 

In treating of the revenues of the crown it will he important to ob- 
serve fhe distinction between the ancient patrimony of the sovereign, 
denominated the,, hereditary revenues, and the modern parliamentary 
grant, substituted in lieu of them, called the Civil List. Of the nature 
of the latter — the various charges upon ife» in the maintenance cof the 
king’s household and other disbursements — of its extravagant amount 
during the profligate reign of George IV. and of the total burthen en- 
tailed by the rojal expenditure on the people, we shall treat m the next 
chapter. In the present we .shall confine ourselves to an exposition of 
the anfount, the appIi<*ution, and management of the hereditary reve- 
nues ; consisting of the landed possessions of the Crown, of Admiralty 
droits, Gibraltar duties, Leeward-Island duties, the property of persons 
dying intestate without heirs, forfeiture in courts of justice, tin* income* 
of bishoprics during vacancies, surplus of the Scotch civil list, profit on 
waifs, shipwrecks, treasure-trove, and other minor sources. The other 
branches of the hereditary revenue, arising from the excise, wine 
liceribcs, and post-office, it docs not fall within our purpose to investi- 
, gate ; <hey have been parried to the general account of taxes, and dis- 
bursed, we believe, as honestly as other portions of the public income. 

PailnJRient having granted a specific annuity, out of the taxes, for 
the support of the dignity of the Crown, the public was led to believe, 
during the two last reigns, that the produce of the hereditary revenues 
had bcciteappropriated to the wants of the state. This, it will be show n 
in the sequel, was a complete and egregious delusion. It will he seen 
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that I he ancient reveiVes»>f the Crown wore left at the uncontrolled dis- 
pipiil of ministers. Tim /they were chiefly expended in objects personal 
to fVhiseJves, fhe king} or royal family; in pensions mid (••rants to their 
parliamentary supporters, their relatives, and -adherents ; in the purchase 
of tithe and church-patronage*; in occasional charitable donations, 
ostentatiously granted, under pretext of mitigating the sufferings of 
distressed imti/ans and manufacturers ; in payments into the privy purse, 
for tlte more lavish ’suppoit of court prodigality ; in the building and 
pulling down of palaces ; in payments for defraying the expense of the 
ro} al household, and other outgqjngs, which ought to have been defrayed 
out <d the civil list: in short, it will be seen that, for seventy rears, the 
public was not only hurthened with an enormous provision for a civil 
list, hut, by an extraordinary kind of Tory management, failed to derive 
any advantage from those funds, in lieu of which a civil list had been 
specially granted. 

For obvious reasons, the leading men in die House of Commons 
always manifested great reluctance to touch on these subjects. Although 
5* is will known that, allowance being made for difference in the value 
of monoy, and ^ie charges transferred to other funds, the income of 
(Jcorge IV. exceeded that of his predecessor by more than ijai.i* a 
m 1 1 , 1,1 ox . not one of the people’s advocates — not even the more* ostenta- 
tiou^ patriots — Brougham, Hume. Russell, or Graham— ever brought the 
shameless extravagance fairly before the country. It is possible," as we 
law hinted, there may have existed reasons for this complacence towards 
ro . al profusion. In spite of the encroachment^ of the Oligarchy,^ king 
of Ki gland possesses great power, and has abundant means of reward- 
ing expectants and supporters: he is not only the fountain of honour, 
hat enjoys, nearly, all the patronage in church and»state; and the more 
\ 0 fimift. aspii ants in public life may have felt reluctant to shipwreck all 
hope of once basking in the^sunshine of $ic court. However, we feel 
no lcstiaint from these considerations. ^Moreover we consider the so- 
vereign, like other state functionaries, only the servant of the public : 
and tin public sustaining a great burthen on his account, unij^r the 
pretext that the duties of his office are essentia# to £he welfare of the 
people, they have clearly a right to be informed of the amount and mode 
ot his outgoings. In wfint follows it will be seen what a lavish ex- 
penditure has been tolerated during a period when successive myiisters 
have boon loud and vehement in professing a desire to reduce every 
establishment to the lowest possible scale, and when it ha| been often 
openly and boastingly alleged that economy and retrenchment had been 
earned to the utmost limit compatible with national service. Our ex- 
position will also throw light on the workings nf the borough-sfovern- 1 
menr in its highest departments, and uncover many streamlets of 
corruption which mcandefed through the upper stratum of oufboastcd 
t onstitution. 

TIm- now disposition made of tljc hereditary revenues by the Civil 
I. 'st, Act ol 1831, and which^ continues in force during tile life of 
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the king, wo shall notice in its proper place : 1 1 present we shall give a 
brief exposition of those ancient endowments^ of the monarchy which 
long formed a principal source of ministerial influence and parliamentary 
corruption. First of the • 


CROWN LANDS. 

These constitute the remains of the ancient pdtrimony of the sove- 
reign, originally intended to maintaiA the dignity and defray the ex- 
pense of the executive government. Formerly, the kings of England, 
as of ofher European states, were supported from the soil, and not 
by the system of revenue which has been organized in latter times. 
Manufactures and commerce were almost unknown; pf money there 
was little, and scarcely any imposts. Gradually kings found out the 
means of supplying their wants by loading their subjects with taxes, 
which rendered the revenue derived from their private domains of less 
importance ; and hence, contemporaneously with the progress of fiscal 
oppression, we may date the neglect and alienation of the hereditary 
re\enues. The chief remains of these possessions a re/ lie crown lands, 
consisting of parks, forests, chases, manors, fisheries, and royalties; 
extensive estates, numerous church li\ings, fee -farm- rents, light-house 
dues, mines of coal, tin, and copper. The property is situate in almost 
every part of the kingdom, hut principally in the metropolis and 
vicinity ; much of it is in Wales ; and there are extensive estates in 
Ireland. The history and management of these royal endowments, their 
subserviency to political purposes, and their present state and value, ue 
shall shortly describe. It is a subject of much novelty, and one with 
which even public m^n have not taken great pains to be informed. Our 
information is mainly derived from the Reports of the Commit* ioners 
of Woods and Forests, from a publication entitled, “ Observations 
on the landed Revenue of tne Crown,*’ written by a nephew of the, 
celebrated Viscount ijolingbrokc, and from the able speech in the session 
of 1830, of Mr. 1). W. Harvey, the member for Colchester. 

William, of Nyrm&ftdy, possessed a landed revenue of 1*400,000 a- 
year. From that period the territorial income of the sovereign declined, 
till the reign of Henry VIII., when, by the sequestration of the wealth 
of the religious houses, it w T as again augmented. The public revenue of 
Queen Elizabeth amounted only to £500,000, of w hich £132,000 was 
the produc^of the crown estates. During the Commonwealth a com- 
mission was appointed by Cromwell to ascertain the extent, of the crown 
lands throughout the kingdom ; and, though the disturbed state of the 
countiy, and the jealousy with which the new government was regarded, 
did notafford him an opportunity of making that projierty produce as 
much a^it w r ould have done in more tranquil times, yet he disposed of 
crown property to the amount of two millions sterling. In Cornwall 
there were 52 honouis, manors, and estates belonging to the Crown, of 
which Oromwoll disposed of live or six ; hut only three or four of the 
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w hole number Jin* nAv remaining in tho hands of government. These 
alienations hy the ProlJctor were, after the restoration, made sub- 
servient to a FWtem of^oyal favour and proscription. Those who were 
artful enough to seize tho proper moment for apostatizing from repub- 
licanism to royalty were ncvei disturbed in their purchases ; while 
others, who were either too tenacious of their principles,' or had com- ' 
initted themselves too deeply by the part they took in the civil war, 
were compelled to sifl-render the crown property. Neither Chares II. 
nor James II. could resist the solicitations of rapacious coulters, and 
the hereditary estates were leased, for long terms, to the great families 
at almost nominal rents. • 

Hut the greatest inroads on the crown estates wore committed 
about tbo era o£the Revolution of 1088. Such was the rapacity of the 
jTatiiots of those days, and their ingenuity in devising new taxes to 
defray the royal expenditure, that William 111. v. ..s induced to grant 
nearly the whole of the crown estates to his jupportors in parliament. 
(Tne family, that of Portland, obtained a grant of five-sixths of the whole 
county of Denbigh. In the next reign a compact was, for the first 
time, entered ii^o between the sovereign and tin* people, hy which a 
mil Jm amounting to neatly £700,000 was given to Queen Anne, 
as a commutation for tl»c land and other li.'enucs enjoyed, by her 
predecessors ; and the preamble of the Act is worthy of notice, for its 
object was stated to he “ to defray part of the expense of government, 
anf i< <ycn the burthen on the subject by means of the preservation 
and improvement of the crown lands?’ Ilqw public burthen^ have 
been lessened by this and subsequent engagements with the sovereign 
for a civil list will be strikingly illustrated in the sequel. For the 
present ^et us continue our narrative. , 

in tJV agreement with Queen Anne, it was settled that no crowyi 
estate i iiould be leased at a jent loss tliaq?one- third of its clear annual 
value ; the remaining two-thirds being left to the disposal of ministers, 
who die toby were enabled to benetit their friends* Indeed, they often 
negleeh d (lie injunction of the statute, by granting long leases at rent 
of a mark, Os. Hr/., 1,3s. id. or other nominal ^confederation. These 
a buses afforded a pretext, to Shippen, Lockhart, and other members, 
disappointed in not beiiig^permitfrod a share in th<? spoil, for introducing 
a bill, the object of which was the resumption of the crown property 
obtained by the heroes of t lie glorious Revolution. The bill passed tho 
Commons, but found its grave among the delinquents it w^s meant to 
reach, and where many similar acts of utility have been entombed. 

From this period nothing more was heard of the crown lauds till* the 
accession of George HI.; when it was settled -that no lease of* them 
should be granted for less than one-eighth of their annual value ; the 
other seven-eighths to be faken in fines. Such, however, waslEe pro- 
fligacy of ministers, *that they first lot the land almost for nothing, and, 
after taking an estimate of it at that rate, sold it for nothing . ’ Thus 
: ’ n estate that, wa* worth £5,000, was leased at a rent of £10, atid after- 
wards sold for £200. An estafr, comprising the whole of Piccadilly 
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from Park-lane to Swallow-street, together with ill the hack lanes, n . : t> 
absolutely sold to the Pultcuey family, six ycAx after a lease had been 
granted at the rent of £12: 16:10. for £f>({). Thik lease is mm* 
nearly expired. * The dine park of Bo wood, in Wiltshire, after being 
leased at £30 a-y.ear, was sold for £468: 10. Tim manor of Spalding, 
of the annual value of £4,000, which, after boiti£ held bv the trustees 
of the Bari of Dalkeith for no consideration at all, wy/l based to the 
Duke of Buccloueh at £5 per annum, and afterwards entirely severed 
from thc^rown without any inquiry whatever. In Yorkshire, the estate 
of Seaton and another place, together jvjth the alum-works, were sold 
to Uu-dMulgravc for £27,000, the annual value of which was £•> »<"« 
including; the alum-works estimated at £20,000. It does not appear u'hal 
hecame of the proceeds of the sale, except that they were paid into the 
fmiHury; they may remain there still, but it is certain they have never 
been applied to any known public purpose. An estate, forfeited hv il,„ 
l;sirl of Derwentwater, worth £0,000 per annum, was sold to two of 
' omrmS: 'ioncis of V oods and Lorests for £1 ,000. This was too <. ro ss to 
escape, and two members of the “ Collective Wisdom,” bavin- dabble 
mtlie traiMctiim, were expelled, and two others riy'itnuuthxl h 
ihftcujt to say whether the Whigs or Tories sported most i„ these hind 
jobs, but the W higs had certainly the best of 1 it in the reigns of Wd- 
Imm lll.jrad the two hist. ] winces of the Hanover family. 

In 1770 the manor of Newark was granted to tlij Duke of "W. 
castle, first Lord of the Treasury, and a nobleman, according to the 

£ tn T y 6 , fil ' 8t ? ad ° f datbam ' mndl f<> memf.ieiiv * 

iiie rent reserved on tins grant to the Pelhams was £' Jfp’ .. n ,t ...... ‘i 

nig to law the fine should have been £.T174, instead of which only £ >(Vl 
vvas paid, Tlic lease.was renewed by Lord Granville, in 1 KOCi, fj !t 
of thirty years, at a rent of £2000 ; the property now consists of <)(i() 
acres, covered with dwellings, tolls of bribes, fisheries, and markets 
and yields to tho proprietor £4000 a-year ; and were it 1,4, without 
reference to elcctionqering purposes, would yield £7000 a-vear. li„i 
bo great object of tho crown-lessee is to maintain bis political influence 
m the borough ; f,r Winch purpose this property is under-let in sma II 
pui-tions to yearly tenants, who are thus constrained to vote for an v 
person the Duke of Newcastle thinks frt to nominate. A striking ilhi ^ 
tration of the Duke s influence was afforded in the year 1K20 Sir \V 
IL Clmton, differing in opinion with the noble borough,, .onger, on the 
( atholic question, he was compelled to resign his seat for Newark • 

m h nL> h ’ S ° r< , fortl " vlth - Posted down Mr. Sadler as the retiring 
members accredited successor. Some of the inhabitants, not ft 
•the td€a of a total stranger being crammed down their throats <u. 
ceremomously, rebelled against their lord, votintr for Mr S,.? t 
WiIde,Tlfe opponent of the duke’s nominee. Thi/was not to h ‘„ , SPant 


Lord Melbourne's liiury, p. 370, 
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rt*l,oJs ; tl ic duke ju^ifv'png his vindictive proceeding on the tyrants 
1t I v!l --thnt lie had a righ * to (to “ what he phased with his own af- 
foiding a practical coiAifcentary of the vast utility of the constitutional 
maxim, which declares^ to he a “ high infringepieiit upon the liberties 
of the people for any l’ELit to concern himself in the eketion of mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. 

Leaving ijic noble trader in bproughs, we shall proceed with others. 
In Lincoln, thete wn* a crown estate valued at £937, let to Sir V\ . G. 
Guise, at £37 a year, as a means*of political corruption. The estate of 
Hosed ale, in the mountain recesses of Yorkshire, was held oy forty 
tenants, whose leases expired iif 1816, and have since held, from year 
to year, to the great deterioration of the land. Instead of dividing this 
property to suit the tenants, many of whom would have b< on purchasers, 
it was put up in one lot , on the last day of December, when tile ground 
was coveied with snow. The reserved bid was £70,1*00; only £37,000 
was offered. These reserved bids are injurior..-, for tiiey prevent com- 
petitors fiom coming forward. Property at Fsliani was let to Sir John 
Shaw ht i £3920 : the crown lessee put, it up to sale in lots, and obtained 
biddings to the amount of IMS, 000 and upwards : this, it must he 
ob,<. r\e !, was dining the excitement produced by paper-money and war 
pi ices. In 1815 a lease .was gi.mted to Sir John Throgmorton, at a 
rent of £115, of property of which the estimated value, upon oTith, was 
£1 10 1. Another property of great importance, called Sunk Island, had 
hit- ly rescued from the sea. In the report of the commissioners it is 
desciibed us a parcel of sandy land, at flie mouth of the river llumber. 
from 1771, it was leased for thirty-one years! In 1802, anotheY lease 
wh » granted for thirty-one years, at a rent of £700 £>r the first year, 
£201*0 for the second, and for the remainder of the term £3100. In 
the scctnd year of his lease ihe tenant went to an expense of £10,000, 
in making hanks and in other impmvcineirts, and the estate is now let 
by him for £10,000 a-year. *The Ileverenu John Lousdale is the crown- 
lessei, aiul, apparently, a good judge in land speculations. This estate 
consi-K of 6000 acres of the finest soil in the kingdom, tithe free, and 
worth fifty shillings an acre. In 1812, freehold estates to the amdhnt of 
£108d of yearly value were sold at twenty years’ purchase ; the manor 
of Eltham, with loyalties*, lands* &e. for ± 7>(>9 ; King’s Glide £148 ; 
the manor of the Chapter of Beverley, with all rights, courts, demesnes, 
and tenements belonging, for £224 ; and part of the race-coifrse of 
Newmarket for £154. AH those were sold at twenty years’ purchase, 
the land-tax having been previously bought by the Crown* at thirty- 
nine years purchase from itself and sold again at twenty ydhrs' 
purchase. It is needless to remark that manors arc highly desirable 
investments ; with courts and royalties annexed, they give a local dis- 
tinction and importance* to. the purchasers. 

Wo shall next enter the domain of Woods and Forests, abounding 
with similar examples of waste and mismanagement as those already 
cited. Here, again, we meet with* the Duke of Newcastle. *A broad 
riding-way was cut for his Gnu* if through Sherwood -forest : the timber 
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cut down wtis given to liis lordship, and the paiJin/ raised at each side or 
the way was charged to the public at £1787. l.Another nobleman liar} a 
right of pasturage for one horse, in Wolmnr-forA^, and, fev the pasturage 
of this single horse , not less than 450 acres of forest-land were appro- 
priated. Rockingham- forest and an q state adjoining were Jet to l^ord 
Westmoreland at less than one farthing an acre! The interests of the 
crown in this property were valued, so long ago as 1 70-1 , < t .1*50,000; 
they were bought, by Lord Westmoreland, for £10,038, in 3700, though 
the moqgv was not all paid till 1809.* With so much indulgence and 
profuse generosity is it surprising the crown lands have contributed so 
little tp relieve public burthens? Sfierwood- forest contains 05,000 
acres, and, from 1761 to 1786, the disbursements for management 
exceeded the receipts by £9037. Some trees, which w;fre blown down 
in the forest, were valued at £*2457 ; but the produce was only 1*851/, 
the rest being expended in fees and allowances to officers. In the 
forest of Lit tie wood there w*ere 5424 acres, and not loss than seventt/ 
officers . During the last-mentioned period the receipts for the crown 
property, in Wales, amounted to £123,717; the expense of managor 
ment to £124,466; so that the exchequer was minty*, by the princi- 
pality, £749! r 

Very inadequate considerations appear to L ave been receiu d for the 
lea S( s of houses in the metropolis. In J 815, thoie were no le.-s than 
thirty-one houses, in Piccadilly and the neighbourhood, let for 1*1*25 
a-year, a property which, in 1786, was valued at £600, and must now 
be worth many thousands. Nineteen houses were let in Ilolborn, near 
the Turnstile, for £564 and £100 premium, which were worth at le.tM 
from £100 to SI 30 each. In the Spring-garrlen-terrace were t luce 
messuages, well wortjh £200 each, all let for £200 and a fine of* £500. 
Other houses, in Piccadilly and Pall Mall, have been disposed of toi ms 
equally low; the rents must ^e merely nominal, nothing like what, the 
houses are really worth. A house, No. 17, Charles-street, lias been let, 
upon a thirty years’ \pase, at £110 a-year. Within a month after the 
completion of the lease, the tenant let it for £230 a-year; thus clearing 
more than cent, pgr cent, by his speculation. The ground -rents of the 
Crow’n, in London, produced, last year, £105,000. Reckoning, with 
the late Mr. Huski&son, the buildings i*t aiilyfivc times the value of the 
ground-rents, the rental of the Crown, when the leases fall in, will he 
£525,t)00. What a means of influence in the capital ! w hat accommo- 
dation it enables ministers to afford their friends and supporters ! 

Indeed, it is important to remark who arc the tenants of the crown 
property. Mr. Harvey justly observed that it presented a source of 
corruption sufficient te. contaminate any parliament, and pervert its 
members to any purpose. Most of the parties involved in the preceding 
transactions wrerc peers of the realm or members of parliament. Out 
of four hundred and eight tenants to the rental of £200,000 a year, in 
1786 , upwards of two hundred were men of title. Among them 
were th# Duke of St. Alban’s, EJirl Bathurst, Viscount Bacon, the 
Duke of Gloucester, the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of Lichfield, 
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and many other nobltJ lord's ; for, to speak truth, they were as “ thick 
as the peerage could nuke them.” It. cannot be supposed these great 
personages would condteCend to the humble office of land-jobbers, unless 
something very substairtial wsis to be gained by jt. It is not unusual 
for peers of parliament and honourable members to talSa leases of the 
crown-estates at a low consideration, and then re-let them tt> sub-tenants 
at exorbitant rents ; but it is not likely they would submit to the trouble 
and degradation of noting as middle-men, unless the profit was really 
magnificent. • 

We must now turn over another leaf. It lias been seen on what 
very low terms Messieurs the \Jommissioners let and sold the crown 
lands ; we shall, per contra, show how very lavish they have been when 
they had any thing to buy , — a residence, for instance, for a brother 
placeman, or a "piece of church-patronage, or a parcel of land to round 
oil’ the parks, or to improve the view from the palaces, or the unfinished 
house of an insolvent prince, or a needy p^r. \V iiether they had 
authority so to apply the proceeds of the land-revenues may be doubted, 
ljut that they have done so is certain, and here follows a brief chronicle 
of a few of their performances. 

Witl.m a shonldistaiice of Virginia Water was a public-house, the 
1 Vhcut Sheaf; to remove, this vulgarity from the favourite resort of the 
la to King it was bought for £.>000, and let to Hams bottom, the*b rower, 
and a M. P. for £5 0. At Egliam, premises were bought for £1100, 
ft ft* winch no person, when they were offered for sale, would give £500. 
The suin uf £21,000 was paid for Mofe-park. The house of I^ord (le 
Clifford, in Spring-gardens, was bought, for* £4000 for ‘an aifditor's 
o/ficc, while the government was letting houses of their own in the 
same place, and equally fit for the purpose, at £100 a year. In Pim- 
lico, £iE»,000 was paid for p semises to enlarge the mows. In Windsor, 
a house was purchased from the Honourable John Coventry for £700&, 
and sold afterwards to the Honourable Mr*Westenra for £0000. A sum 
of £50,500 was lent to the Duke of York to bui^d a house. Govern- 
ment bought il for £81,000, and sold it again to the Marquis of Stafford 
for £72,000. In 1S05, the Black Bear , in Piqpadillv, was let "under 
the Crown at a rent of £108 ; but it became desiratle to resume the 
premises, and the interest of the Jossee was valued at £3000. In 1809, 
the Duke of Richmond disposed of a house to the commissioners for 
£5000 ; but they took the precaution of saying to liis Grace, yofl must 
give us back £700 of this for damage done in 1791, and so the sum 
paid was reduced, in this way, to £4300. The perpetu&l advowson 
of the rectory of St. Mary-le-bone was bought of the Duke of Pordand 
for the sum of £40,000. According to thg explanation of Lord 
Bentinck, his father accepted this diminutive consideration rather than 
the living should fall into “ bad hands ,” — the Dissenters, 'tf&b had 
offered a larger sum.* The bargain has not been very advantageous to 
the public. The expenses incurred in one year subsequent to the pur- 

* House* m Comiiions, March 30, IfiHO. 
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chase were £10,000. The receipt from pcws^wai/ only £800, ami flic 
rector was paid £2000 a year. But an important object was gained by 
this contract. Ministers secured the ecclesiastical patronage of one of 
the largest and richest .parishes in the metropolis. 

Having given specific examples of th^ management of crown property, 
and the purposes to which it has been applied, we shall next advert to 
the general income and expenditure arising from this source}. 

The property in Ireland has scarcely yet boon noticed. It is of the 
same description as that in England, vonsisting of estates, composition- 
rents, quit-rents, and rents of plus acres. The gross proceeds fioni 
these sources, in 1796, were £61,340. * Since then part has been sold, 
lcaving tho Irish rental in 1829, £756,354. 

The average receipts from the crown lands in both kingdoms, from 
1793 to 1829, has been £560,000 per annum. Of this* income a von 
small portion indeed has been available to the public service. In the 
last three years £1,500,000 was received, and not a single far tinny 
was paid into the Exchequer. During the whole term of twenty -sfx 
years only £234,000 has reached the Treasury, the remaining buluncy 
of upwards of fourteen millions having been expended in the notable 
bargains of the commissioners already mentioned, inf metropolitan im- 
provements, on the royal parks and palacep, in pensions and com- 
pensations, and in the salaries of officers and charges of manage- 
ment. 

The average expenditure in the three years 1827, 182^, 1829, In 
the collection of rents, law expenses, and other charges, was £169.020, 
being, Vithin' a trifle, 20 'per cent, on the entire produce of the croivn 
lands. The office of Woods and Eorosts, including salaries of com- 
missioners, clerks, &c. costs upwards of £18,000; in addition to which 
£6000 and more is annually paid for law charges, and to auditors and 
assistants. But the greatest and most objectionable objects of disburse- 
ment have been the parks and palaces. Tne total of the ordinary ex- 
penditure on St. James’s and Hyde Parks, Richmond, Hampton-court, 
Bushy, Greenwich, Xnd Windsor Parks, was, in 1826, £48,810. In 
1827,* the expenditure, ordinary and extraordinary, amounted to 
£92,200. In 18?8 it was £116,143. The sums lavished on the palaces 
have been really prodigious. For the repairs and alterations of Windsor 
Castle £771,000 has been granted, and still unfinished . £270,070 

has brtin expended in furniture for the castle, and £10,000 more is 
required. Of the sum expended £1768 was for kitchen furniture . 
The total expenditure on the castle in furniture and building is estimated 
to amount to £1,084, 170. * The estimated expense of repairing and im- 
proving that ill-situatecj pile, Buckingham -Palace, was £432,926 ; but 
this did not include the expense of the sculpture of a marble arch- 
way i, <Vbne, to cost £35,000, and the commission of architects and 
clerks, amounting to £63,243 more. Lord Duncannon, this session, 


Parliamentary paper, *271, Soss, 1831. 
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required £78,750 additional, to complete this monstrous undertaking, 
wdiicli does not includulfie charge for furnishing the palace.* 

the formation of kegent-street was estimated to cost £368,000. 
From first to last it has cost £1,833,000. Tim rents qf the houses do 
not exceed £36,000, being und£r 2 per cent, per annum on the outlay. 
Had not this undertaking been left to the management of Mr. Nash, it 
might, by diis.time^ have produced three or four times the present 
rental. The Charing-cross improvements were estimated to cost 
£850,000, they have already cost £1,147,000. The Strand ftnprovc- 
ments are estimated to cost £748,000, but Mr. Arbuthnot now admits 
there will be an exceeding on this estimate of £95,000. • 

With the purpose of the street-improvements no fault can be justly 
found. Some ©f them already are, and others no doubt will he, both 
useful and ornamental to the Metropolis ; and if the land-revenue had 
not be diawn upon, recourse must have been had to the consolidated 
fund. The chief objections that can be urged against them are the dis- 
proportion between the original estimate and the expenditure ; the 
questionable taste displayed in some of the plans, and to the individuals 
employed to superintend their execution. For example, Mr. Nash, 
according to the report of a parliamentary committee, “ became a lessee 
of the Crown while acting as its agent and surveyor, and in his ©opacity 
of the crown-surveyor actually reported on the buildings erected by 
hiW'i'lf, upon the ground of which he was tlio lessee.” f Other and 
more serious charges have been alleged ©gainst this gentleman, but as 
they have not been so clearly established we pass them over. • 

Throughout we have used the term crown lands; they aro in fact 
not the lands of the Crown, hut of the public. liver since the reign of 
Queen jnne a life-annuity has been granted to the? sovereign in lieu of 
the produce of the hereditary revenues. Uence results the m al- appro* 
priation in lavishing these fumds in aid of t4ie royal expenditure. Surely 
the ci"il list of the late King was ample enough, not only to defray 
his personal outgoings, but to maintain his own Establishments. The 

• The palace job* have yielded splendid pickings to the npftolsterers. Messrs. 
Morel and Scddon’e estimqj.es for furnishing Windsor Castle amounted to 
£143,000, which were paid to them"; but the bills they delivered were for 
£203,063, leaving a balance of £00,963. A parliamentary committee demurred 
to the payment of so large a balance over the estlnfates. Certain persons, 
deemed competent judges, were appointed to examine the charges for selected 
articles of furniture which the committee thought would be a criterion whereby 
to judge whether the general charges of the bills were extravagant. Hut the 
gentlemen nominated by the Treasury to appraise, after a preliminary inspection, 
dechncd the task, the furniture being of that peculiar s©rt, they were incapable 
of forming an estimate of its value. Messrs. Morel and Seddon next del i\ creel 
a statement of the sums actually expended by them in materials, lahdM* and 
trade charges, and the profit accruing, which statement was verified by an 
inspection of their books by Mr. Abbott, an accountant. Witnesses were then 
examined as to the fair profit which ought to he charged by upholsterers, ami 
the result was the bill of Morel and SSddon, originally £203,963 : (©: 5, was 
reduced to £179,300 : 13 : 9. • ’ 9 

t Pari. Paper, No. 343, vol. iii. Session 1829. > 
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acts of parliament, establishing the administration of the Woods and 
Forests, require that the revenues arising thespfrom shall be expended 
in Meets of public utility. Was the purdi/so of Claremont, aS a 
residence for Prince Goburg, or the giving of a slice off Hydc-pnrk to 
the Duke of Wellington, to round the urea of Apsley-house, objects of 
this nature f Or can. the parks and palaces be considered such ? These 
last are often very haughtily and insultingly described os solely for the 
use, recreation, and enjoyment of thriving. Let the King then defray, 
we say* the expense* of them. During the late extravagant reign the 
people were very contemptuously treated as regards these matters. 
They were often capriciously excluded from the parks ; prohibited from 
being seen in certain walks — restricted from entering* here or walking 
there— and all these fantastic regulations to interdict tjie enjoyment of 
their own property, and the expense of maintaining which was defrayed 
out of their own pockets. Waterloo -pi ace, Regent’s Park, and Wind- 
sor-park, afford examples of royal or official whims which will be easily 
recollected. Under William IV. there appears a disposition to con- 
ciliate popular feeling, but the treatment of the public by his prede- 
cessor w*as intolerable. t 

We shall now lay before the reader a return of the present income 
and expenditure on account of the crown 'lands. It is for the year 
ending 5th January, 1829, and it is abstracted from the last triennial 
Report of the Commissioners of W oods and Forests. After that we 
shall subjoin an estimate of {lio present value of the crown estate.*, 
submitted, by Mr. Harvey, to the House of Commons, March 3()th, 1 8 JO. 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF THE LAND-REVENUES. 


ORDINARY INCOME. " i» 

Total balances, 5th January ," # 1828 £79,057 3 0} 

England and Wales . 

Fee-farm rents £ *8 ,401 13 8 

Leasehold rents 138,164 17 11$ 

Profits of mines, mary>rs, &c 12,315 18 0$ 

Lighi-house-duf£, Uc 14,705 0 1 

Fines 13,027 15 4 ‘ 

Sales of old materials, &c. . 3, 4 71 2 0 


Ireland. 

Quit, ermyn, and composition rents, and 
rents of plus acres 56,354 16 7 

Island of Alderney, 

Refits, tithes, royalties, and harbour- 
dues... > 127 0 0 

Isle of Man . 

' Tithes, quit rents, and alienation-fines. . 1,428 7 1 


188,086 7 1 


57,010 3 8 

The rpyal forests, parks and woodl?nd$ f , 30,972 15 8 

r VM 1 ’ ordinary receipts, including balances,., £362,026 0 5f 
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•$ales of estates ahd 4 unimprovable rents in England 

and WaleS ' 7. . . . » 

The like in Ireland 

Deposits upon sales to be paid 


139,704 11 U 
22,949 2 1 

l<i 9 17 7 


* 

Total jticome for the year ending January 5, 1829. . . . £525,750 0 $ 

'ordinary ^expenditure. 


Ancient stipends, including payments to schools, chapels, , 9 

churches, &c * £7,486 7 10, 

Collection of rents, including allowances to receivers .... 4,241 ,9 8$ 

Local disbursements by receivers, and allowances to 

tenants 4,094 14$; 

m Expenses of the establishment ol Woods and Forests, in- 
cluding salaries of commissioners, clerks, surveyots, 

officers, ivc * 18,574 6 7 

Salaries to auditors and assistants. 837 1 8 

w -charges 6,292 5 8 

Payments to architects, surveyors, &tc. expenses of jour- 

• neys, and other bills 2,849 0 2 

Fees on acts of parliament, enrolling of leases, &c 3,637 0 2 

JLiles, taxes, sup#ranmiation-allo\\ ances, &c 10,807 19 6$ 

Expenses on the royal forests, porks, and woodlands .... 83,797 3 7* 


Total ordinary expenditure £142,616 16 4$ 


EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 

St. James’s, Greenwich, Hyde, Windsor, and other 

royal parks • 68,388 7 3 

In purchase of estates and payments to Hoard of Workf^for 

NiiAingham-palace * 137,623 13 4. 

i’rauslerred to the Uegeut-street fund 116,306 9 3* 


Balance, 5th January, 1829 


464,935 6 2* 
60,814 14 


1*525,750 *) 74 

» ' m -ii'T-r i 1 1 . 


Ilstim atpt of the Vali fie of the (Jr own Lands, independently of 
the Woods and Forests, and of that Portion which man he 
considered to bclony exclusively to the Royal Person. " 


One hundred and thirty manors and royalties, at £1000 ...... 

Annual rental of estates, £600,000, at 25 years’ purchase . . 1 
Middlesex, ground-rents £50,000 per annum, at 40 years' purchase 
Rents from houses, say £20,000 peraunum* at!8yea^’ purchase 


€ 130,600 
15,000,000 
2 , 000 . 000 * 
360, <000 


Curried forward £17,W.U00 


•** Sf}™* , c P mmitted aa , oversight in estimation «» Middlesex ground- 
rents at £50,000 per annum. Last year tjaey produced £105,000, and when the 

InBteLfrftaTtf h? W ° rth ’ f col 'f, in 1 (5 i u tl ,‘ e «“"»“»* of Mr. liuski^ttoo.OOO. 
instead of two, their present worth is,*at least, four millions. 
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Brought forward. . • .£17,490,000 
Waste lands in forests not tit for oak timber, 86,00§ acre s, at £5 • 

per acre i 430,00?) 

1 Church livings / 100,000 

Fee-farm-rcutb, 4 and other unimprovable payments, in England 

and Wales, at least £G0qp, at 25 years* purchase 150,000 

Allotments under 485 inclosure acts, at £500 242,500 

Irish estates ; v . .* 2,000,000 

% • Total £20,412,500 


N. B. The above estimate is exclusive of milLes of coal , tin, and copper, and also 
of the lftichy of Lancaster , £30,000. Dormant , in his Treatise on the Lands ol’ 
England, estimates the common rights of the Crown at 300,000 acres. 

The estimate of the value of the land-revenues does'not include the 
royal forests. In some of these are intermingling rights, and the 
Crown has no property in the soil. Such are New Forest and the fo- 
rests of Epping, Sherwood, and Dean Forest ; all the rights possessed Icy 
the Crown consist of the right of herbage for the deer, although in the 
great forest of Sherwood, comprising a sheet of land of 95,000 acres, 
not a single deer is kept. In the New Forest, out ok?;0,000 acres, the 
Crown has the right to enclose periodically 6,000 acres, which may 
be dissevered from the pasturage for the growth of timber. The most 
valuable property undoubtedly consists of the estates and leaseholds 
alono worth upwards of twenty millions sterling. These might be s*ld 
without encroaching on any possession in the least conducive to the 
dignity and enjoyment eff the sovereign. What dignity , indeed, can 
there be in the Ijdng or his servants being jobbers in land, or hucksters 
in the sale of houses, leases, and ground-rents ? 

It is not, however, the dignity nor the # comfort of the king, (but. the 
patronage of his ministers, that is at stake. The preceding narrative 
has shown what an endless sfmrco of jobbing the crown-lands have been 
for centuries ; • of jobbing* the most foul, rapacious, and iniquitous. 
Not only have the co\nraons,but the distinguished names of the peerage — 
the great historical pognomens — been implicated in those peculating 
transactions. description is not limited to the times of the Edwards 

and Henries, when* there was no law to contravene the, sovereign’s 
pleasure, or the sordid practices of* his servants, but applies to the 
periftl subsequent to the Revolution, when the constitution is supposed 
to have been purified *md perfected. Acts of parliament, indeed, were 
passed prescribing the' minimum of rent (relatively to the Tull value) 
at which the crown-farms should be let, — namely one-third before the 
reigA of George III. and one-eighth after the accession of the said king, 
stating, too, that, under the former regulation, two-thirds of the } yaluecl 
rac lPw a n t, and, under the latter, seven-eighths should be paid* in the 
shape of line. But what of these statutory restraints ? They w^ere all 
set at nought; the “ creatures were at their dirty worjt” again; and, 
in niostf: cases, the rents reserved and the fines exacted were’ merely 
nominal. May it not be said, after this, that ministerial responsibility 
is a farce, and that it is sheer fatuity to expect justice w T ill be enforced 
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against public defaultorsl when the accused and ' his judges are alifofc ( 
participant in the delinquency ? 

The sale of the cjcwn-lands would not only cut oft a dangerous 
source of ministerial influence, but render them more conducive to 
national wealth, and effect a saving in the public exj&oditure. That 
costly establishment, the Board of Woods and Fordft&tds in future, it 
appears, (House of Commons, Dec. 9, 1831,) to ^^Snsojidated with 
the Board of Works,* whereby the expense of two frMpti will be saved. 
Mr. Huskisson long depastured fn this retreat, and retained tp the last 
a singular partiality for the existing mode of administering the crown 
property. In the debate on Mr /Harvey’s roo&jn,Jie observed tjfiat tho 
House had no right to dispose of the htpe^Ary revenues of the Crown 
without its consent. No one could gainsay this constitutional truism. 
No doubt an act of parliament would be requisite, and every one knows 
an act of parliament is not law till it receives the rOyal assent. In this, 
then, there is nothing peculiar. But the importance ascribed by this 
wily and selfish politician to the fact, A that the royal forests formed a 
wuluable nursery for the growth tf timbet, seemed a little inconsistent 
with his favourite principles of free trade.’ England depends much 
more on the prodifee of her looms and stearn-enginies than of her woods 
and forests; though wo should be sorry, for the sake of merely increas- 
ing national capital, to see, throughout the country, the latter* entirely 
superseded by the former. Agreeably with the dogmas of the school of 
which Mr. Huskisson was long a professed disciple, our supply of timber 
would he most advantageously obtained* from tho wastes of Canada and 
Norway, where it can be cheapest produced ; while our* own acres are 
best appropriated to the growth of cheap bread for.the artisan and 
manufacturer. , 

DROITS OF TJIK CilOWN ANrf> ADMIRALTY. 

The next and most important brunch %f the hej editary revenues of 
the Crown is the droits of admiralty. These droits , or rights, are 
received by the king in his capacity of lord high* admiral ; the duties • 
of which oflice are discharged by five lords commissioners. The principal 
sources whence the droits are derived are the following : — all sums 
arising from wreck and goods of , pirates ; all ships detained previously 
to a declaration of war ; all coming into port, either from distress of 
weather, - or ignorant of the commencement of hostilities ; all laken 
before the issuing of proclamation ; and those taken by non-commissioned 
captors are sold, and the proceeds forubdroits of the crown amfadiniralfcy. 

From this description of tho sources whence the droit revenue is 
constituted, it evidently appears little better than # buccaneer or piratical 
plunder, obtained under circumstances little creditable to any govern- 
ment to sanction. Ships, detained previously to a declaration war, 
coming into pint ignorant of hostilities, or taken befoie the issuing of a 
proclamation, are all considered lawful prizes: tho sufferers, in these 
cases, violate a law r of which they ate ignorant, and of which is im- 
possible they should have any knowledge. They arc caught in a spider’s 
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web impervious to the sight. An ex-post-faclo law, or the laws of the 
Roman tyrant , who placed them so high that they were illegible to the 
beholder , were not more unjust and tyrannical t ( In the course of the 
late war— in the attack ton the Dunes , and the seizure of the Spanish 
ships— we had °two memorable instances to what base purposes this 
principle may be applied. In the attack upon Copenhagen, government 
might be actuated by its fears as well as its cupidity ; it night dread 
the Danish ships of war falling’ into the hands of Bonapahte ; though, in 
either ca£e, it was equally disgraceful *to a great nation to be excited to 
an act of flagrant injustice and violation of international law. But what 
can be v urged in defence of the attack 0 on' the Spanish ships in 1805? 
The object, in this case, unquestionably, was plunder for the droit-fund. 
There could be no feaT of the Spanish ships joining the enemy, because 
they were merchantmen, and not ships of war. We were at peace ; the 
Spanish envoy, in London, and the English ambassador, at Madrid, 
were carrying on a negotiation, and yet, under these circumstances, a 
squadron of ships of war whs fitted out ; the homeward-bound Spanish 
fleet, from South America, loaded with treasure, attached, the crewf* 
massacred, the ships burnt, and the proceeds of tiiis unhallowed enter- 
prise condemned as rights of the Crown ! . " 

Posterity, in looking to the foreign and domestic policy of England 
for the list forty years, under the influence of Tory principles, will be at 
a loss which most to condemn— the encroachments on the liberties of the 
people, or the atrocious attacks on the right of other states. The balance 
of iniquity seems nearly equal. At home, the liberty and property of the 
people have been assailed by the Bank-Restriction- Act, Seditious 
Meetings Bills, new Treason Acts, and acts for the curtailment of the 
freedom of the press. Abroad, we may reckon among the catalogue of 
offences, the attacks upon Copenhagen and the Spanish fleet, and the 
alfair of Torcoira : to which hnay be added, our slow and reluctant re- 
cognition of the independence^of the new States of South America — our 
suspicious neutrality, when the liberties of Italy and Spain were .sub- 
verted by the interference of foreign armies — our non- interference in 
behalf of the heroic Poles, in their glorious struggle for national inde- 
pendence — and tfte promptitude with which we have mostly availed 
ourselves of every pretext for either openly supporting or covertly aiding 
the old European despotisms in their machinations against popular 
right}. 

To return, however, to the droits of Admiralty. The monies accruing 
from the efroits, as well as the crown-hinds, and other branches of the 
hereditary revenue, were ostensibly conceded to the public, in lieu of 
the grant of a fixed supi for the civil list. But instead of being made 
available to the national service, they have, prior to the commencement 
of tfllFpresenl reign, always been kept in the back ground, and in- 
directly expended, without either the people or their representatives 
having any control over them, further than an occasional return of the 
objects con which they had been lavished. Tho management of the 
fund was not more extraordinary tliunrits application. It was not paid 
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into the Exchequer, likJ the taxes, hut remained in the hands of the 
Registrar of the high court of Admiralty, the receiver-general of droits, 
thfc commissioners of pfizes, and the Bank of England. There was no 
responsibility attached to the persons receiving; or issuing this money. 
No account was kept of the receipts and outgoings at tke Treasury. It 
was drawn out of the Bank of England, not on the authority of the 
privy-seal, *but of a warrant under the sign manual only. In short, it 
was a fund wholly oti't of the control of parliament, and entirely at the 
disposal of the ministers of the # Crown : it might be expended on the 
hirelings of the press, in rewarding spies and informers, in purchasing 
votes of members of parliament, in bribery at elections, in minions or 
mistresses, or any other purpose of royal or ministerial corruption. 

The specific^ objects for which the Admiralty droits were granted to * 
Ithe Crown were for Ci guarding and maintaining the rights and 
privileges of the seas ;* so that the whole of the fund, agreeably to 
its original destination, ought to have been expended on tho ships, 
officers, and men of the English navy. How differently it has been 
Applied we shall proceed to illustrate ; instead of being devoted to mari- 
time objects, it has been dissipated in rewarding the questionable 
services of indivfduals— in discharging the arrears of the civil list— in 
payments to Sir William. Knighton, for the use of the privy -purse — in 
advances to different branches of the royal family — paying tradesmen’s 
anrl physicians’ bills — defraying the expense of visits from foreign 
princes, and of royal visits to Ireland, Scotland, and Hanover — and, in 
general, in discharging any casual delft or expense which the caprice or 
extravagance of royalty and its servants miglit incur. * 

In looking over the returns to parliament of the . disbursements to 
individuals, tho first that struck us as singular were two payments to 
the cuitor of a ministerial* newspaper, namely, to Dr. Stoddart, now 
Sir John Stoddart, and n judge in the island of Malta. Next we cafne 
to a grant to Sir Home Pophury, to indemnify him for losses he had 
sustained in his famous smuggling voyage. This gallant officer, it seems, 
had entered various investments outwards, in a ship called Efrusco , 
commanded by Sir Home, and bound, from one^of tin* ports of ^taly to 
the East Indies. Captain Robinson, appointed on # tliat station for the 
prevention of smuggling," ’seized the vessel; and her cargo,value £2.0,000, 
being contraband or smuggled goods, was condemned us good and lawful 
prize. Dr. Lushiugton having moved for various papers relative -to this 
transaction, it appeared, by a warrant of the Treasury, signed Charles 
Long and others, as finds of the Treasury, that the loss of X25,000 sus- 
tained by Captain Popham, in smuggling , was made up to him by a 
grant of the same sum out of the Droits of Admiralty. When all the 
documents relative to the affair were upon the table in the bouse, and 
Mr.C. Long and Sir Homo Popham, being both members, were Resent, 
Dr. Lushington moved “ That Sir Homo Popham, in being detected in 


‘ Lord llrouRbani, Pafliamentan Debates, vol. xxi. 24ft. 
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knowingly carrying on an illegal traffic, had tactcd in contempt of the 
laws of his country, contrary to the duty of a British subject, and ,to thg 
'disgrace of. the character of a British officer j further, that the 
grant of £25,000 by Mr. Long to him out of the Droits of Admiralty, 
had been a grosfe misapplication of the public money.” After solemn 
debate on this question, not a single fact being denied or disputed, ‘ the 
Guardians of the Public Purse 9 fully acquitted Sir Home Popham and 
Mr. Long of all blame, by a majority of 126 to 571 When one mem- 
ber of parliament could thus give to Another such a sum of money as 
£25,000 out of the Droits of Admiralty, it accounts for that loyal 
clamour which was so often heard in Parliament, of this fund being* the 
private property of'the king. 

• The way in which the Reverend W. B. Daniels , tlje author of a 
work on “ Rural Sports,” became entitled to £5077 out of the fund for 
the maintenance of maritime rights, is worth describing. 

A Mr. Jacob, the owner of the privateer Daphne , captured, in 1790 
or 1800, the French vessel Circe , worth £30,000, which was con- 
demned as lawful prizo, and all claim to the contrary disregarded. Thc« 
year and day for appeal having transpired, the condemnation became 
final, and £15,000 was shared among the captors' Ten thousand 
pounds more lay ready to be distributed. At this point of time, infor- 
mation whs laid against Mr. Jacob, for having disregarded the 33d of 
Geo. III. by which the muster of the crew of a privateer before sailing 
is enacted. On the letter of this law they were convicted ; the £10,000 
stopped; and the £15,000 recovered; all of which became Droits of 
Admiralty. The mere ignorance of the law was admitted as no excuse 
for Mr. Jacob, and the result to him was, besides the loss of his prize, 
costs to the amount of £1700, and utter ruin. From having becp*in a 
respectable trade, he was tlu-uwn into gaol, aid reduced to beggary? But 
on whose authority does the foador imagine Mr, Jacob and his family 
were reduced to beggary l Ilerc it wjjl ho necessary to introduce the 
Rev . Mr. Daniels. # This gentleman, after publishing his work on 
“ Rural Spovts, 1 ” had been confined for debt, and reduced, as Lord 
Brougham stated, to thy condition of a ‘ primitive Christian.’ After all 
other attempts to patch up his bioken fortune had failed, he, at last, 
turned a broker in evidence, and procured twd men, of the names of 
Thatcher and Guzman, one of whom had been convicted of perjury, and 
the otkbr had been flogged at the carts tail, to swear as much as was 
necessary to convict Mr. Jacob. For this signal service, the Reverend 
Mr. Daniels'' received £5077 out of the Admiralty Droits, and the first 
of his* witnesses £87 : 13:7, as a gratuity for evidence given / 

Besides* the payment,. to Sir Homo Popham, and Messrs. Sfcoddart 
and Daniels, there are others quite as extraordinary and unaccountable.. 
There sum of £2250 granted to Sir George Young, on the 20fh of 
September, 1803, being one-third of the Dutch ship Frederick, taken 
at the Cape. The item is remarkable, because at the timo Sir George 
is represented capturing ships at the Cape, he was serving in parliament 
as member for Honiton, filled a lucrative situation, and, on failing in a 
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subsequent election, was appointed governor of that Colony. The Earl 
of JDunmore is also dowjt for the sum of £2792, under similar circum- 
stances. Lord* Stowell is inserted for £932, “ for services in deciding 
upon cases relative to American captures/' Tfiere arq two grants to 
Lord Keith of £20,521 and £l$00, to make up losses he had sustained 
from an action brought against him for wrongfully detaining an Ame- 
rican ship at t]w C§pe of Good^Hope. There is a grant of £700 to 
one Captain Temple, to defray the expenses of a prosecution for the 
nllcdged murder of a seaman, of which crime he had been acquitted ; 
and another grant of £219 to a*Turk, for some losses he had sustained 
at Constantinople. * 

The objects for which all these grants have been made appear very * 
questionable and mysterious. Let us now come to the larger sumsw To 
that pious nobleman, Lord Ganibier, the great patron of Bible Societies, 
and to Lord Cathcart, is the enormous sum of £348,621, as their shaie 
o£lhc prize-money at the memorable expedition to Copenhagen. There 
is another enormous payment to one John Alooek, “ to be by him paid 
oter to the merchants, &c. trading to Spain, whose property had been 
sequestered in 171JP and 1797/' Another singular item of £54,921 is 
entered as an “ indemnification to sundry commanders of his Majesty’s 
ships for condemnations, by a Court of Vice-Admiralty, at Cap® Nicola 
Mob*, afterwards found not to have jurisdiction” A sum of £887 
tc^ Captain Spencer, in the year 1807, pursuant to his Majesty’s war- 
rant ; £10,000 and £J 900 to William Jiourne and others, as commis- 
sioners of Spanish and Portuguese property. » * 

The complexion of all these grants is bad enough. We shall now 
speak of the immense sums taken out of this fund by the different 
brancW^ of the Royal Family ; and the reader mtffet bear in mind that 
these grants arc independent of the enormcyis incomes they derive from 
parliamentary grants. Tho»drofts have formed an inexhaustible mine 
for relieving the necessities of the king, the regent, the princes and 
princesses, m nil their embarrassments. The facility with which money 
warranted by different ministers from this fund, rendered economy on 
their part wholly unnecessary. Prior to 1812, flierc* had been taken 
from the droits the enormous sum of £760,000, simply for the payment 
of the tradesmen’s bills of the king’s household. ' The sums granted in aid 
of the civil list, from 1793 to 1818, amounted to £1,324,000. » The 
sums paid duiing the same period, to different branches of the royal 
family, amounted to £266,331*: 17:3. Besides these sum$ £68,000 
was granted to defray the expenses of additional buildings and furniture 
at Brighton. The sum of £14,579, for additional expenses in the 
household, occasioned by the visits of foreign prirfees. The expenses of 
the royal visits to Ireland, Scotland, and Hanover, amounting to £70.d000, 
were paid out of the Admiralty droits. From the same inexhaustible 
fund is the royal dole of £5000 to the poor of Spit alf elds. Doubtless 
this act of charity would have been more gracious had the donqtion 
proceeded from the privy puree instead of from a fund which, if it docs 
not belong to the nation, unquestionably belongs to the ships, officers, 
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and seamen of the navy. The last payment out of the droits we shall 
notice is one in 1829, to John Calvert, -Esq*, £9,166, to defray the 
expenses incurred in fitting up and finishing the housS of his Royal 
Highness the Quke of Clarence. 

With the exception of the very inadequate payments to captors, we 
have mentioned the principal purposes to which the droits have been 
appropriated, since the commencement of the late war. THe following 
statement , abstracted from a return (o parliament , will show the total 
produce \)f this great naval or rather ministerial fund, from 1793 to 
1818:— 

A Summary Account o/* all Monies received as Broils of the 
Crown and of the Admiralty, from, the 1st of February , 1793, to 
the 29th of May, 1818. — Ordered to be printed, June , 1818. 


£ s. d. 

Registrar of t^e High Court of Admiralty 5,077,216 9 *0 

Receiver* General of droits •••• 489,885 10 9 

Commissioners for the care of Dutch droits ••••*•• 1 ,286,042 6 lb 

Commissioners for the care of Spanish droits *1,293,313 19 7 

Commissioners for the care of Danish and othgr droits 348,261 6 5 


Total £8,494,719 12 7 


A period of peace is not favourable to an accumulation of Admiralty 
droits. Accordingly we find, from the date of the above return up 
to the last annual return to Parliament, - the proceeds from naval droits 
havo not averaged mpre than £120,000 per annum. 


rOUll-AND-A-llALF FEU CENT. DUTIES. 

t 

Notwithstanding the eflorts of political writers to expose the manifold 
abuses of an antiquated system, an immense number remain, of which 
the public havo no knowledge, and of which they have scarcely any 
means ol‘ obtaining information. Whore, for instance, previously to 
the ^positions afforded by this publication, could satisfactory infor- 
mation be obtained relative to the crown lands, the civil list, droits of 
Admiralty* and the other branches of the hereditary revenues of which 
wo r are about to treat ? Correct information on these subjects can only 
be acquired from parliamentary reports and papers, to which few per- 
sons nave access, and still fewer leisure to peruse and digest their 
voluminous contents. Unquestionably this was a defect in the political 
knowledge of the people, which we have attempted to remedy, and we 
have little doubt that the mystery which has heretofore involved the 
crown revenues, and concealed ttyeir amount and application from the 
community., will be hereafter dissolved. 

After fie Admiralty droits, the next considerable branch of revenue, 
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at the disposal of minister^, was the Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Leeward- 
Island Duties. This fund produces ^from forty to fifty thousand pounds 
a-yfear, and consists of if tax of 4£ per cent, imposed on produce in the 
island of Barbadoes and Leeward Isles. It wa& created by a colonial 
law of Barbadoes, nearly two hundred years ago, and, oy the terms of 
the act, was to be applied to the erection of public buildings , the 
repair ofedtirts , and other colonial purposes . In the reign of Charles II. 
it w as seized b^ the Courtiers, and continued to be abused till the reign 
of Queen Anne ; when, on a representation of the abuses of the fund, 
it was formally renounced by tip queen and parliament in favour of the 
inland of Barbadoes, and the original purposes of the act creating it. 

It again fell into abuse ; the natural children of the king and royal dukes, 
the members 0 / both houses of parliament, their relatives and con- 
flexions, having got almost entire possession of the fund. The parties 
iu the smuggling transaction related above are inscribed here. The 
gallant Sir Home is dead, but liis pension of £500 survives, being a 
reversion payable to his widow. The Couulcssof MansfiHd, the mother 
of the anti-reforming peer who made so stout a stand against the second 
reading of the Reform Bill on its first introduction, is quartered on the 
Barbadoes planter.? for £1000 per annum. 

Thu late General Crnsiiord was a pensioner, till his,death 4 on this 
fund, to the amount’ of £1200 a-year. The way in which this officer 
entitled himself to £1200 a-vear for life is deserving of attention. 
Many people yet remember the fatal expedition to Waleheren, when forty 
thousand men were suffered to perish in that pestilential climate,, owing 
to the incapacity of Lord Castlereagh and the duplicity of Mr. Canning. 
When this business became matter of discussion iA the House of 
Councils ; when it was made apparent to every man in England that 
it was to the squabbles and ignorance of these men that this great 
national calamity was to lie attributed; i( was, nevertheless, resolved, 
by a majority of two hundred and seventy-five, to negative the censure 
which was moved by Lord Porehostcr against ministers on that occa- 
sion. But the triumph of ministers did not stop here. * A v*>te of 
approbation of the ministers was absolutely inched •and adopted by a 
majority of two hundred and fifty-five. The member who had the 
effrontery to move this Vote off approbation w T as Ceneral Orauford. 
But this officer had a further claim on ministerial gratitude : Ip? lmd 
recently become connected by marriage with the Duke of Newcastle ; 
he represented and commanded the parliamentary interact pf that* 
nobleman ; he had eight votes to give to ministers on any occasion. 

Many other names, not without celebrity, are inscribed on the* 4 k 
per cent, duties. The famous pension to Edmund Burke continues to 
be paid o.ut of this fund. It is entered to tc the executors of Jkfrs. 
Burke £2500,” and the date of the grant being the 24th of October, 
1795, the public, up to this time, has paid, in principal money, 
£87,500* How much the world has benefited by the labours of Mr. 
Burke may be collected from the sublime events daily transpiring in 
Europe. The sole object of this Celebrated renegade in his later writings 
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and speeches was to slop the progress of knowledge and liberty— to per- 
petuate the old feudal despotisms — and he might as well have attempted 
to atop the progress of the great deep . All fie effected was to delay 
their fall, and so far as he contributed to that he was instrumental in 
the useless sacrifice of millions of lives. § Events have proved this to bo 
the issue of all the efforts of this infatuated oracle — for oracle he is 
thought by some —and the services of both him and his followers will 
appear to posterity as ill-timed as the vain endeavours of those who, in 
the later«jages of idolatry, sought to depose the subversion of a barba- 
rous worship. The defect of Burke and his admirers is their blindness 
to the feet that the world, is undergoing as great a revolution as when 
the popular mind was converted from Paganism to Christianity. 

Lady Augusta de Amcland received a pension of £1292 from 
the per cent, fund to the period of her death in 1 830. "All we know erf 
her ladyship is that she was united to the Duke of Sussex, in Italy, by 
a sort of Gretna-Green marriage, and afterwards repudiated in conse- 
quence of thg§ offspring of German pride and feudality — the royal mnf- 
riage-act. Next follow the five Misses Fitz- Clarence, £250(1 
— the natural daughters of the/ king, by Mrs. Jordan. The Duchess of 
Gloucester, £1000; the Princess of Hesse- Homb^fg, £1000; Lord 
Hood, £1500: Sir William Sydney Smith, £1250; the Earl of Chat- 
ham, 30*00 ; and, in trust for lady G. Tekell, £300 ; and for the seven 
children of Lady Lucy It. Taylor, £139 : 10 each. Lady Hester Lucy 
Stanhope brings up the rear with a pension of £900 : she is the niece fif 
the “ Heaven-born minister, ,, 'and the same lady, we believe, who 
astonishes travellers by acting the Amazon, dressing in man's attire, 
and living somewhere about Mount Sinai or Tadnmr, in the deserts of 
Arabia. , 

, These, we apprehend, are sufficient for upocimens. We have passed 
over several names totally unknown to us, and, we believe, the public. 

So eager have the higher orders been to be* established on this fund, that 
pensions have been granted upon it in reveisiou, and others charged 
upon it have not yet become payable. Of this latter class is the memo- 
rable provision foij lady Grenville, of £1500 per annum for life, in the 
event of her surviving Lord Grenville. Since Lady Grenville obtained 
this grant,, she has succeeded to the .great jiossessions of her brother, 
Lord Camelford. Lord Grenville holds a sinecure of £4000 out of the 
taxes as Auditor of the Exchequer. His eldest brother, the late 
Marquis of Buckingham, besides his great estates, held the enormous 
sinecure of the Tellersliip of the Exchequer, worth £30,000 per 
annbm. Lord Braybrooke and Lord Carysfort, who married sisters 
of Lold Grenville, hold, each of them, through the interest of the 
family, sinecures that arc worth some thousands a-year ; and yet, after 
all, tne devoted planters of Barbmlocs are te bo mortgaged for £1500 
more for life. As there has lately been a great strain upon the borough 
establishment, we rcalh wonder the Grenvilles have not been sum- 
moned tft its aid : there is im family on whose sen ices the Oligarchy * 
has so just a claim ; for they arc compietely bound up with the sytstem 
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of the last forty years; and now that it is perilled all the veterans, 
the Sidmouths, Eldons, and the rest , who hare retired loaded with spoil, 
ought to be again brought into active service— without pay! 

The whole amount of pensions payable out *of the^ Leeward-Island 
duties is £27,466, and £15,338 more iirsalarios. The* entire produce 
of these duties from 1760 to the present is about £2,546,484, more than 
two-thirds of which sum have been lavished on court favourites and the 
members and suppo iters of the Oligarchy. Ministers having* been fre- 
quently rated concerning the application of this jobbing fund/ an act 
was passed, in 182,5, prohibiting* the grant of pensions from it in future, 
and providing that the surplus should be appropriated to the support of 
the ecclesiastical establishment in the West Indies. By this transmu- * 
jtation, nothing was gained to the public ; and the ministers lost no por- * 
tion of their influence, only their patronage became spiritual , instead of 
secular. A scion of Mother Church was planted in a distant land, 
Yhich, no doubt, will emulate its parent in all her manifold virtues. As 
we have omitted, in our exposition of the Church of England, to give 
an account of the staff, corps, and endowments of this distant branch of 
the church establishment, wo shall insert it in this place : — 

Bishop of Jamaica* •••••• £4,000 

A rclideacon of Jamaica • • - • 2,000 

Seven clergymen, at £300 each •• 2,100 

# £ 8,100 

Bishop of Barhndocs * 4,()00 

Archdeacon of Barbadoes 2,000 

Archdeacon of Antigua • • 2,000 

Thirteen clergymen, at £300 each 3,900 

Three catechists, *at £ 1 00 eac\* • • * * 300 

12,200 


£20,300 


These worthy gentlemen, after ten years’ service, arc to have retiring 
allowances: their salaries have hitherto been paid out of the taxes; the 
4 1 per cent, fund being so deeply mortgaged in pensions,, therg is no 
surplus from it applicable to the purpose.* And the proceeds arising 
from the smuggling transactions in sugar and ginger, in whi#h the Wei* 
lington ministers were detected, do not appear to have been applied 
either to the support of the W est- India church-establishment or any other 
public object. But this is another of those seefet modes of raiding the 
wind with which the public is* totally unacquainted, and which jt will 
be necessary to explain. * 

It had been usual to remit the 4J per cent, duty in the produce of 
the Leeward 1 slands, in sugar anil ginger ; which, like other conimo- 


* Parliamentary Papor, No. 501, Session 1830. 
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dities from the British plantations , were sold for home-consumption 
at the long price — the duty included ; and the duty paid over, as 
by private merchants, to the customs. This continued' until the year 
1828 ; previousjy to which, it has been seen, the surplus of the 4£ per 
cent* duty hacf'been appropriated to Uie support of the West- India 
church establishment. Ministers appear not to have relished the loss 
of their old fund ; they bad, it is true, exchanged lay for ecclesiastical 
patronage, but they seem to have been anxious 'to secure both. For 
this purpose, they hit upon a most extraordinary expedient. They 
first submitted a case to the Attorney and Solicitor Generals, requesting 
their opinion whether sugars, granted to the king in kind, and not 
specially subject to any duty, are liable to the payment of any custom- 
duty ?* The lawyers, no doubt foreseeing what sort of answer would 
be most agreeable to their clients, replied in the negative. Upon thisi 
directions were forthwith given to admit the sugars sent in payment of 
the Leeward-Islands duty without charging the duty of customs, 
which had begn heretofore paid as on all other imported sugars. By 
this contrivance, Ministers obtained the command of a fund unknown 
to their predecessors, amounting to betwixt thirty and forty 
thousand pounds per annum — the amount of duty remitted, and 
precisely to the same amount the general 'revenue of the country 
suffered by the defalcation in the produce of the, customs appropriated 
by parliament to the public service, To what extent this evasion of 
the payment of parliamentary duties, and the raising of money by the 
power of prerogative, might have been pushed it is impossible to 
foresee. Ministers might not only have imported sugars in payment of 
the per cent, duty, custom frop, but they might, also, by stretching 
their principle a little further, have imported sugars generally, for sale , 
dytv free, and, by retailing them at the u^Ual price, and appropriating 
the duty, raised a fund for pensions and grants to any amount. 

The more we reflect on this affair, the more we are astonished. 
The idea of the ministers of a great country turning smugglers ; of 
resortipg to the ago of tho T udors and Plantagenots for precedents ; of 
seeking to evade,, under shelter of the quibbling opinions of lawyers, 
the payment of duties imposed by themselves, and devoted to the 
national service, staggers belief. It establishes, with infinitely greater 
force than any argument of ours, the vast importance attached, by the 
servants of the Crown, to those secret and uncontrolled sources of 
influence have been exposing, and how essential they deem the 
exclusive management of them to the working of the machinery of 
government. To shew- that our exposition of the transaction is not 
exaggerated, we shall insert the opinion entertained of it by Sir damps 
Graham, and expressed in the following resolution submitted by him to 
the House of Commons, on the 2d of July, 1830 : — 

“ That to exempt from duty any article of merchandize imported 

for the Crown, but not intended for the use of the Sovereign, is an 

— - t L... — 

* Treasury Minute, dated “15th April, 1828. 
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extension of the King's prerogative of dangerous example; and that to 
l$vy the parliamentary duties payable upon such articles when sold for 
hohie-consumption, an ft appropriate the amount thereof without the 
knowledge and consent of parliament, is an unconstitutional violation of 
the privileges of this House." * 

It is impossible to ascertain all the funds considered at the irresponsi- 
ble disposal of ministers during the long reign of the Tories. Hie 
appropriation of the ‘surplus of the French claims is another instance of 
the power of a Treasury Minute to raise supplies in case of emergency. 
In this case, a finance-commijteo ascertained that a sum of £250,000 
had been, by a mere order of the treasury, paid over, without the 
consent of parliament, to the commissioners of wood** and forests, by . 
the commission, for liquidating the claims of British subjects on the • 
Trench government, and subsequently expended in the alterations at 
Buckingham House.* 

We have little further to add respecting the 4 b per cent, duties. 
iClr. Creevy, the late member for Appleby, calculated that these duties, 
from the accession of George 111. to the year 1812, had produced 
H ,<>00,000. A statement, by the same respected gentleman, of the 
pun loses to wliiofi this enormous sum had been applied, is not more 
extraordinary, we believrt, than correct; and with it we shall conclude 
our account of one of the most famous jobbing-funds of the Crown: — 

• Pensions to persons in this country £740,000 

Special and secret service-money •* • • 320,000 

Salaries to the Governors of Leeward Islands* • • • 400,04)0 

For civil list expenditure • • • • 170,000 

£o different Secretaries of the Treasury, supposed 

for electioneering purposes ••••*•• • • 48,000 

* ) 

SCOTCH CIVIL LIST — GIP.lt/lLTAIl DUTIES — ESCHEATS — DUCHIES 
OF CORNWALL AND LANCASTER — FINES AND PENALTIES. 

The Scotch Hereditary Revenue forms a fourth fund at the disposal 
of ministers, over which, previously to the accession to office «of lord 
Grey's ministry, there was no legislative control furtlulr than when grants 
had been irrevocably matfe from it, they wore, pro forma, submitted to 
parliament. It yields, annually, above £100,000, and accrues chiefly 
from crown-rents, customs, hereditary excise, fines, and forfeitures, 
About two-thirds of the produce are paid in pensions, the remaindci 
in donations to the episcopal clergy, to the Caledonian hitot, for pro? 
viding coach-houses and stables for the barons of the Exchequer^ and 
other objects of apparently no public utility. Scotland has lately got 
rid of the Tory incubus by which she was longf deluded and oppressed. 
Prior to this relief she seldom petitioned for political reform, ?pd the 
spring of her scribbling and clamouring loyalty may be easily divined, 
since in no other part of the United Kingdom was loyalty so well paid, 


♦ Mr. Anftelo Taylor, H&use of Commons, June 23, 1828. 
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for in no other part were there such ample funds to reward devotion to 
ministers. The annual value of places and pensions shared among 
Scotch freeholders and burghrnongers was estimated al £1,7.50,000, 
equal to half the rental r of the kingdom. In the Third Report of the 
Committee on Public Expenditure , in 4808, it is remarked that Scotch 
pensions, which, at the commencement of the reign of George 111. 
amounted only to H), in the year 1797 had swelled to 18/5, and, in 
1808 , to 351, two-thirds of these pensions being granted to females! 

A fifth source of royal income is the surplus of the Gibraltar 
Duties. It is provided, by the original charter, granted to this place, 
by Queen Anne, in 1 704, that, for the augmentation of trade, no duty 
< or imposition shall be imposed upon any vessel trading or touching at 
‘ the port; and that the goods and chattels of the inhabitants shall enjoy 
an immunity from taxation. In violation of these chartered privileges 
various taxes have been imposed, and the chief portion of the proceeds 
therefrom, during the lute reign, were paid over to Sir Williapi 
Knighton for the use of the king’s privy purse. These taxes were 
levied without the authority of parliament, merely on the authority of 
the governor; and some recent impositions appear a tax on liberty 
of conscience , — one being a capitation-tax, often dolfars each, imposed 
on Homan Catholics and .lews. Taxes have also been imposed on 
licenses to sell spirits, fishing-boats, lighters, and billiaj d-tablcs. The 
surplus of the Gibraltar Duties produced, over and above salaries and 
charges from 1760 to 1880, nearly two hundred thousand pounds; 
in the year ending ,5th of January, 1880, they produced £11 ,*108, of 
which £.5000 was paid into the privy-purse. The collector of ihese 
imposts resides, nve believe, in Lincoln’s Inn, and executes liis duty 
by deputy. r A ■ 

f The estates of lunatics, bastards, and others dying intestate and with- 
out heirs, form a sixth branch pf the casual Revenues of the Cj own, under 
the denomination of Escheats . The proceeds from this source are 
considerable, amounting, in the reign of George 111. to £.32 8, 4 24. ' r The* 
King’s share of the estate of Mr. Newport, a lunatic, amounted to 
£1 18,000. Poor 4 Ttt (Cutback’s money shared a similar fate — but here 
“ hangs a tale,” which we must explain, and for which purpose we 
shall first call in Mr. Waggoner. 

“ Mr. Frederick Matthew Waggoner called in and examined. 
u Do you know any thing of the pioceedings that have been had with respect 
"to Mr. Truurtoi-fc's will? — 1 do; he bequeathed £2000 for erecting an Orphan 
Hospital , and the whole of his money, amounting, with accumulations, to up- 
wards of £100,000, to trustees, for erecting uu additional wing, or separate 
building, to the charity school of St. John of Wapping, and for maintaining and 
educating poor children of that parish. 

u Age there as many poor children as would require the funds to educate ? — 
Yes ; move within the parish. v 

u Do you think £5000 a-y ear would not educate the poor of the parish ?— The 
will is for the creation, clothing , and maintenance. 


Parliamentary Paper, lVo. 1, Session 182'). 
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H'Airf /d(.< 4cvw »><7A respect to it ? — Wi* understpud that it has been set 

aside 1)} tin* (louit t>T Cfianmy; and that tin; tej-d.i tor having no next of kin, 
the money has gone to the thrown ” — Report of the Education Committee, 1 8 Hi, 
l>n»e 289. * 

Sure enough tlio “ Money hat gone to the Crown.”' Tho will was sot 
aside by Loid Eldon*, and the piopoity applied to liquidate the royal debt*. 
It was a windfall to the Sovereign, of which, as Mr. Tierney remarked, 
flic public \\oui4 nc^n* have obtained any knowledge, had not the civil 
hst been in arrea , \ and it hecam! necessary to apply to parliament for 
an additional allowance. " How the civil list became in arrear it may 
be woilh u bile explaining, In* 18 Hi the late King, then Regojit, lmd 
inclined an enormous debt, in consequence of living, as he mostly did, 
in a piofuse and riotous manner. The Lord Chamberlain applied to the 
Louis of the Tieasmy to know how this debt was to be discharged. The 
Lords of ilty* Treasury, after much consultation, determined that the 
debt, amounting to £‘277,000, should be defraud partly out of tho 
mtmov bequeathed by Mr. Troutback, for ah m tabic uses, partly out 
of the Droits of Admit ulty.f Tims, tho money piously left to clothe, 
educate, and maintain poor children, wasupp'ied to pay the furniture- 
bills, t.uior-bills, hifticrdnsher-bills, and hi 11s per haps of si still less creditable 
dewiij.. ion, of tiie Vrinciv Regent. It vexes one to see to wlmt base 
piii p.i.- s the, best of tilings may be perverted. How many poor children 
of W.ipping the money of Troutback would have preserved from tho 
gill lows and transput tation it is impossible to say; but it is certain, bad 
C< ,rgo IV. been more frugal, or a PriSice who thought the welfare of 
hi." sublets of more importance than vicious mdulgeuce, tho money of 
i’loeth.u'k, notwithstanding any informality in his will, would have been 
sniff u*;j|f<> go to the noble objects for which it bad been so generously* 
b.> iu> .lined. * 

\ seventh source of royal income is f^ftni tho duchies of Cornwall 
and Lancaster. "When there is no Prince of Wales, or during*his mino- 
nly, and {here is no Duke of Cornwall of a propof age to receive tho 
u*\eii:u* . amounting to £15,1)00 a-ycar, they. are claimed by the crown, 
'fin* duchy of Lancaster yields an income to the King § of £10,000 per 
annum. Doth sums are paid into .the pricy -purse — tho nature of 
which mil b** «.\pl::inod in # the next chapter. 

I he H*maiuiug hj .inches of the Crown-revenues are too unimpoitant 
to « laini particular exposition. They accrue principally from lines and 
forfe Limes in courts of justice, from greon-wax money, froiy the sale 
of spices in the Molucca Islands, and from quit-rente and confiscated 
estates in the West Indies. We shall subjoin a statement of the produce 
of these and other branches of the Crown- revenues during the entire 
reign of Geo. III. from Parliamentary Paper, No. 1, Session 1820. 


' Hansard’s Pari. Debates, voi. 34, p. 272. 
t Treasury Minute, Parl.Vaper, vol. 1, Session 1820. 
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An Account of the Total Produce of all Funds at the Disposal 
of the Crown, and deemed not to be under the immediate Control of 
Parliament, from the Accession of Georg e’lll. to the Year 1820. 

Droits of the Admiralty and Droits of the Crown from 1760 £ s. d. 

to tSSO A 0,m,614 4 6j 

41-per-Cent. West-India Duties, from 1760 to 1620 2,116, 484 0 0 

Amount of the surplus of Gibraltar Revenues, remitted to * 

England, from 1 700 to 1820, after discharging garrison- 

expenses \...f 124,256 10 7 

Scotch f’iiil- List Surplus, from 1700 to 1820 , now appropriated 
as it may arise, under the Act 50 Geo. 111. c. Ill, in aid of 

the Civil-List in England t. 207,700 O O 

Escheats to his Majesty, in cases of illegitimacy or otherwise, 

from 1760 to 1820 214,647 15 0 

Escheats to his Majesty, being the property of alien enemies. 


from 1760 to 1820 

French West-lndia Islands, funds arising by sale of lands in 

the islands; ceded at the peace of 1763 

Minorca, Martinique, St. Croix, and St. Thomas, and from 
the settlement of Surinam, while the same were in the 
possession of his Majesty — Revenues arising from these 

Islands 

Quit-Rhnts, &c. in th6 British Colonics, and fioin all otyer 
sources not before enumerated, from 1760 to 1820— casual 
revenues arising from * 


108,777 17 8. 
1(H), 300 0 0 


159,816 0 1 
104,8G5 3 21 » 


Total €12,705,461 11 7 


In the reign of George IV. the same sources of casual income yielded 
about a million and a lmlf, forming, with the income from the Crown - 
lands, during the period from 1700 to 1 830, a total sum of at least 
tiiiht v-itve millions. All this mass of unappropriated revenue was 
left at the disposal of the minister of $ho day, and the parliament 
exercised no control over it\ further than that, for the last ten years, 
it was permitted, as matter of courtesy, ahnually or triennally, to look 
at the accounts after the money had been expended or granted away. 
The manner in which these great funds were managed and dissipated 
has been, we trust, efficiently illustrated in the course of this chapter. 
With the exception of the sums expended in metropolitan improvements, 
they have been expended in additional grants, to the royal family and in 
pensions to the aristocracy, to ministers, their friends and supporters. 
Tlie^have formed a practical branch of the English government, of 
t which Mr. Justice Blackstone failed to give any account to his readers, 
and we have little hesitation in affirming that they laid no incoiisideiable 
influence in the ruinous policy of the late reigns. The royal expenditure 
alwajis formed a gulp!} which no man could fathom, and the hereditary 
revenues were a never-failing source for supplying the prodigality of the 
kin£ and his servants. Of the studied mystery maintained on these 
matters we shall cite an instance. In 1777, during the American war, 
the king's debts amounted to £618,000; papers were produced contain- 
ing a disguised statement how this incumbrance had been incurred: 
vast sums were expended in secret service money, and half a million 
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ivns stated under the head of the hoard of works: but then, as Mr. 
Relsham observes, no one could tell on what palace, garden, or park, 
the money had been las d out In short, there is too much reason to 
suppose that the debts of George JII. were mainly contracted in support 
of the system of war awl injustice in which ministers tfere engaged, in 
obtaining the baneful influence which siiences all opposition, which swept 
away all traces of public liberty, and laid the foundation of present 
distress and en<%irn&smeuts. 

The parliament of 1820 was guilty of a culpable dereliction €>f duty 
in not seizing the opportunity, presented by the commencement of a 
new reign, to bring under itff immediate cognizance and cor^rol the 
hereditary revenues. Instead of availing itself of the occasion, they 
wen* left, as before, to .the irresponsible disposal of ministers. After 
•what has been said, it will not be difficult to divine tin? reasons for this 
omission; but the people had another and opposite interest. To tho 
misapplication of the Crown-revenues may partly be ascribed the long 
jjosfpouement of the great mensuic of Parliamentary Reform; and, 
(hcicibrc, the public, cannot help feeling grateful to William IV. in 
having patriotically surrendered, during his life, to public uses, nearly 
the whole of thesfc abused funds, in lieu of leaving them to be lavished 
on court favourites and hireling legislators. 
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IIavtx<. fully explained (lie nature, amount, and application of the 
ancient hereditary revenues, we next come to the modern parliamontaiy 
grant, substituted in lieu of them, denominated the Civil LisL which is 
a sum yearly set apart from the general income for the personal mainte- 
nance of the sovereign, and to support the honour and dignity of the 
drown. i 

Since the Revolution of 1GN8, it has been usual, at the commence- 
ment of a new reign, to enter into a specific arrangement with the 
king, by which the hereditary revenues of the drown an* surrendered 
in exchange for an equivalent life-annuity. A similar <!omso has been 
pin sued in respect of William IV. ; but. before explaining the alterations 
and arrangements introduced ink> the new civil list, it will he convenient 
to premise some explanations of the chief departments of the royal 
Gxpendilmc,— tho king’s household establishment ; the privy purse; 
pensions on the civil list, and other blanches of disbursement; and 
conclude with some* Obseivations ou the character and policy mf the 
hist, two nionarchs, and the t(>tal expense tlieir profusion entailed on tho 
country. ( , 

The first and most important charge on the civil list is the unfa l 
household . This fitrms a ponderous establishment, and affords, by a 
wliitfinn of useless offices' and extravagant, salaries, scope for rotieneh- 
mont. It is the^roaf nursery of indolence, parasites, and courtiers. It 
is formed upon manners and customs that have long since expired,- 
upon old baronial customs and arrangements. It not only retains traces 
of jfc feudal origin, but it is formed also on the principle of a body 
corporate; and has its own law-courts, magistrates, and by-laws. 

In an&cnt times, these establishments were supported on a system 
of jwrueyance and receipt in kind! The household was then vast, 
and the supply scanty gnd precarious. The king’s purveyor used to 
sally forth from niuWr the gothic portcullis, to purchase provisions, 
not •with money, hut power and prerogative Whole districts were 
laid under contribution by the jackals of the royal table, who returned 
from tlieir plumbing exeurd'ms loaded with the spoils, ])erhaps, of a 
hundred maillots, which were deposited in so many civerns, each 
guarded by its respective keeper. Every commodify b"i»g rccci.'d 
in its rawe.t state, it had a variety of processes to pass fhr.meh hefon 
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it was prepared for the kina :ind his guests. This inconvenient mode 
of receipt multiplied office* exceedingly ; and hence has arisen the 
hiflclmry, butfery, pimfry, and all that “ rahhle of places,” which, 
iJiouuh profitable to the holder, uud expensive to the state, are almost 
too iic.in to mention. * 

Let us hear what Bi/ilkf, said on this subject, in his reforming 
days: But when (says he) the reason of old establishments is 

none, it is nbsuM to # preserve nothing but the burthen of them. This 
is superstitiously to embalm the carcass, not worth an oumaf of the 
i»-uius that arc used to preserve it. It is to burn precious oils in the 
tomb: it is to offer meat and drink to the dead, — not so much an 
honmn to the deceased as a disgrace to the survivors. Our palaces • 
are \a.-t tnhospj table halls : there the bleak winds, c there Boreas, and* 
and (’aurns, and Argestes, loud,’ howling through the vacant 
lobine.s, and clattering the doors of deserted guard-rooms, appal the 
imagination, and conjure up the glim spedies of departed tyrants, — 
»(!.» S.tvni, the Norman, and the Dane, tin stein Tkluards ami fierce 
lleu*ies,--\\lio stalk from desolation to desolation through the dreary 
\ acuity and melancholy succession of chiU and comfortless chambers, 
Wh-m the lumnlf subsides, a dead and still more frightful silence would 
! * •>: a i» i lie* d. muI, if, ov My now and then, the tacking of hammers did 
i.o. announce that those constant attendants on all coiuts, in all ages, 
i oil", were still alive; for whose sake alone it. is that any trace of 
■iint ut a ninth ur is suffered to remain. The^e palaces are a true 
< . 1 * >i. .o of some governments ; the inhabitants are decayed, 1ml, tin* 
ge\i mors and magistrates still flourish. They put me in mind of Old 
Sni ..in. when* tin* representatives, more in number than*thc const it limits, 
otdv !#r\e to inform us that this was once a place yf trade, and sounding 
witii t li» ‘ busy hum of menf’ though nowjyou can only trace the streets 
by the (olour ef the com; and its sole jnamifaeture is in members of 
p:u lumenf."* Thcro>»] abodes at present, we apprehend, are neither so 
ghusih , chill, nor r. mfoiticss, as here dcs -iibcd, otherwise the ]>ublic has 
bien t addled with the enormous hills of Messrs. Wyattvjlle, NmjJ), and 
S) dd«m. to \ *n little purpose. • # 

The gn.it In am lies of the household are under the di lection of the 
loni eii.imbeilain, the lord stowawl, and the master of the horse. The 
»«ih<v of the lord chamberlain is to take care of all the officers and 
sei v. mts belonging to the king’s chambers, except those belonging to 
the king’s bed chamber, who are under the groom of the £f,ole. 11* 
ha* the oversight of the officers of the wardrobe, of tents, revels , music, 
comedians, handicrafts, and artizans; and, though a lag man , he haS the 
oversight of all the king’s chaplains, heralds, physicians, and apothecaries. 

It is hi*' office to inspect the charges of coronations, marriages, public 
entries, cavalcades, and funerals ; and of all furniture in the parliament- 
house, and rooms of address to the king. 


* Woiks of Durkc, vol. ui. pp.%77 -8.— Speech on Economical Reform. 
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The lord steward has the estate of the household entirely committed 
to his care, and all his commands in. court are to be obeyed ; hjs 
authority roaches over all officers and servants of the' king’ s house, 
except those of the kirig’s chamber and chapel. The counting-house, 
(where the accounts of the household * are kept,) the treasurer of the 
household, comptroller, cofferer, and master of the household, clerks of 
green cloth, &e. are under his control. 

The master of the horse has the, charge and government of all the 
king’s tables and horses. He has also the power over equerries, pages, 
footmen, grooms, farriers, smiths, s add leys, and all other trades anv way 
connected with the stables. He has the privilege of applying to his own 
use one coachman, four footmen, and six grooms, in the king’s pay, 
and wearing the king’s livery. In any solemn cavalcade, lie rides next 
behind the king. 

Beside these officers, is the lord privy seal, whose office is to put the 
seal to all charters, grants, and pardons, signed by the king Before 
the privy seal is affixed to any instrument, it receives the royal sign 
manual; it then passes under the signet, which is a warrant to thv; 
privy seal; after the privy seal, it receives the great, seal from the* lord 
chancellor, which if the finale. The performance of those different 
formalities costs the public, perhaps, £20,000 a-vear, while the wholo 
of the duties might he discharged as well by any honest man and his 
clerk for about £400 a-year. The remaining functionaries are the lord 
president of the council, whose office is to manage the debates in council, 
to propose matters from (Jio king, and to report to him the resolutions 
thereupon ; the commissioners of the treasury are also considered part of 
the household: 'hut these, as well ns some of the preceding officers, 
more properly appertain to the civil departments of governmoilt, and 
tyive been so considered in the new arrangement, of the civil list. 

The little necessity for tin’s immense household establishment was 
evident during the limitations on the Regency. At that time the regent 
discharged all the duties of the executive with only his establishment as 
Princ# of Wales. It did not appear then, no more than now, there was 
any want of atteryjanoj to give dignity and efficiency to the first magis- 
trate. Burke mentions, in his time, that at least one-lmlf the household 
was kept up solely for influence. He also mentions that one plan of 
reform, sot on foot by lord Talbot, was suddenly stopped, because, 
forsooth, it would endanger the situation of an honourable member who 
m ~as turntyit in the kitchen ! Whether the duties of this important 
office continue to bo discharged by a member of the honourable house 
we Are not sure; but, in looking over a list of the 'household, we observe 
that ftvo noble lords .occupy situations little inferior in dignity and 
utility: the duke of St. Alban’s is master of the hawks , salary 
£1372, and the earl of Lichfield is master of the dogs , salary £2000. 
These offices sound rather degrading to vulgar cars ; but * love,” as 
the poet says, “ esteems no office mean and no doubt it is the love 
of the sovereign rather than £3000 of the public money which actuates 
these noble personages. In 1811 there w^ero no fewer than twenty-six 
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peers and four commoners who held situations in various departments of 
the household. 

" The parade of iiselcss*>fficps is not less great, and still more ridiculous, 
in the counties palatine of Durham and Chester, and the duchies of 
Lancaster and Cornwall, and tlifc principality of Wales. B These have all 
separate establishments, sufficient for the government of a kingdom, 
while their jurisdiction is confined to a few private estates. There are 
courts of chantf\y, Ecclesiastical courts, chancellors, attorney-generals, 
solicitor-generals, privy councillors, registrars, cursitors, proth<N»taries, 
auditors, and all. the other mimicry of royal government. They bring 
nothing into the public treasury, hut greatly add to the patronage of 
the Crow r n, whose dignity they degrade. In one part of his kingdom . 
the sovereign is no more than Prince of Wales ; go to the north, and he • 
"dwindles dowq to the duke of Lancaster; turn to the west, and ho 
appears in the humble character of earl of Chester ; travel a few” miles 
f;n (her, the carl disappears, and he pops up again as count palatine of 
Lancaster. Thus does the king, like Mattlaws in the play, perform all 
ihv different characters in his own drama. 

Before the reign of George ill. no such thing as a privy purse was 
known. The kind’s income was always considered public property at- 
tached to the tftlice, but mot to the person of the monarch. The first 
tnpe any mention is made of the privy purse, is in Mr. Burke's bill, in 
1 7 N2, and then again in the 39th of Geo. III. ; but it was not till the 
time of the regency, when it was vested in the hands of commissioners, 
tl at, it was recognised as a fixed annual sum, the private property of the 
king. But though this anomaly has been only recently acknowledged 
b) any public act, it has been deemed a fixed charge cm the civil list for 
the lafct seventy years. When the sum of £800, .000 was set apart for 
the royal expenditurp, the king was at liberty, with the advice of his 
ministers, to apply what portion of it he thought proper for his private 
use . The sum at first set aside for this purpose was £48,000 ; and the 
king’s family increasing, it was extended to £60^000. No part of this 
fun.l is applied to defray the expense of the household, nor of any other 
function of the regal office; it is limited entirely <o personal expenses, 
and may be more properly denominated the king’s pocket money than 
his pi ivy purse. Why it, should bo separated from the general income 
of the civil list, unless to gratify a puerile avarice in the. monarch, it is 
not easy to conjecture. From this source,* and the revenues t$f the 
duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster, the private property of the king^; 
supposed to accumulate. 

The next considerable charge on the civil list consists of pension i 
payable chiefly to servants of the household, jyid to the personal favo- 
rites of the sovereign and his ministers Up to the time of the 22 ( leo. 
111. commonly called Mr. Burke’s act, court pensions were granted 
without limit and controul. In that act it was provided the amount 
granted on the English civil list should bo reduced to £95,000 ; the 
same principal of limitation was sufisequently applied to the Scotch and 
Irish civil lists ; the pensions ttf be granted on the former being limited 



to £25,000, and on the latter to £50,000, making; the total amount ol' 
pensions chargeable on the civil lists of the United Kingdom £l70,()l)p. 
At this amount the civil list pensions stood on the accession of the king. 
A ft or the death, of George IV. the Court Pension list was published, 
and excited in Uie public mind a considerable sensation. .Most of the 
%t splendid paupers” inscribed upon it had never been beard of beyond 
the purlieus of the court; two thirds of them were f entitles ; many 
were the late kings personal friends, or the apothbear^s, relatives, and 
attach#’, of successive viceroys of Ireland, and of the great burgh- 
monger of Scotland; some were the mothers, sisterg, and nieces of 
peers, jninisters of xtate, and great borough proprietors in England : 
but in the whole number there was hardly one (Robert Southey 
perhaps excepted) eminent for science, literature, or (he arts, or dis- 
tinguished by any kind of public worth or claim. Worthless, however! 
as the elect of court favour were, their annuities have been continued 
to them during their lives, under an impression that to rewind them 
might be productive of individual distress, and a departure liom estab- 
lished usage on the accession of a new sovereign. I Jut in the seijia. 1 
it will be seen that flic Court Pension list, in future, is not fo exceed 
£75,000 per annum.* 

The remaining charges on the civil list consist of certain ancient 
payments for charity ; a sum for special service at the disposal of the 
lords of the Treasury; and the secret service money of the Tieusmy. 

Other charges heretofore paid out of the ci\ il list li ivo been trans- 
ferred to the consolidated fund ; such were the payments} to the judges, 
to the 'lords of the Treasury, to foreign ministers, M the speaker of 
the House of ('oemnons, to the universities, and vailous miscellaneous 
items to the city of. London, and corporations in the country > The 
amount of these, and* also the expenditure* under the several heads oi 
the civil list wo have describe^, will appear ^from the ollicial douunmits 
which will be subjoined to this article. At present let us give a brief 
summary of the progress and augmentation of tin* ci\il li.-f, and an ac- 
count of its present settlement. 

From the year J[8C4» to 1811, the average annual expenditure of the 
civil list amounted to £l ,102,683. On the commencement of ihe Re- 
gency, this branch of expenditure increa » d (‘normously. From Is 12 
to 1816, the average annual expenditure ot the civil list was 1)1,371,000, 
being* an increa so of, £288,3 17 over the expenditure of George 111. 
■I£ l , us augmentation arose chiefly from the profusion in the royal house- 
hold ; from the expense of furniture and tradesman's bills ; of up- 
holsters, jewellers, glass and china manufacturers, builders, perfumers, 
embroiderers, tailors, avd so on. The charge /or upholsteiy, only fur 
three ijuartors of a year, was £46,261 ; of lincn-draperv, £6-1,000 ; 
silversmiths, £40,000; wardiobe, £72,000* To provide for those 
additional outgoings. Lord Cnstlereagh introduced the Civil -List- Re- 
gulation-Pill of 1816. By tins Bill, no check is imposed on the 
profusion r of the court; it only provides that various fluctuating and 
other charges, heretofore paid out of tli'e civil list, should he transferred 
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in th< consolidated fund, or provided for by new-grants from parliament : 
iy other words, that the civil list should be any minted to the amount 
<\f* its invna^ed expenditure. By this arrangement, an additional 
burden was imposed on the public, amounting fo £255^768, being the 
total of the charges of which the civil list was relieved. 

Among the charges transferred from the civil list was £35,000, 
payable to "the junior branches of the royal family, and which was to 
be paid out of * consolidated, fund ; also salaries, to the amount 
of 13,208, to certain oilicors and persons. All the charge*,' Tor the 
outfit of minister.-, to foreign courts, or presents to foreign ministers, 
incidental expenses in the Treasury, deficiencies of fees to secretaries 
of stale, and in the law department, amounting to £197,000, were to 
he provided for, by new grants from parliament. Various charges for ' 
*mnitiire and other articles, hoiotofore provided by the lord chamberlain 
fi*i pi. Id ic offices ; the expense of collars, badges, and mantles Tor the 
<*;<h r , ui' tb ‘ barter. Path, and Thistle ; and all e\p nses for repairs 
«*f p i..hc edict's and buildings at the Tower, Whitehall, and V/cst- 
»u»i*t.*r: for work* m St. James’s Park and private roads, estimated 
u< 12 7,t)00, weic to ho provided for by new giants ; tho total deduction, 
of fsbviug, as bet- nu stated, £‘255,708. 

\<»\\ ;t i>. obvious Rial fo the amount of those charges the iycome of 
, ! v * T’“ . n w as augmented, and that the scale of extravagant expeti- 
.n the first four years of the Regency, from 18 Pi to 18 Mi, 

I , i... 1 { be basis on which the civil li$t of George IV. was provided. 
<>n t lie c"esuon of the late king, in 18i0, i\p alteration was proposed 
in ibe thvil-!Jst-|{egulation-Bill of 1810 ; it passed, as is observed by 
Ihe *.’ii{.*r of a ministerial pamphlet of the day, with “ the entire 
appirbVam of aft parties ; that is, 4< all parties without inquiry or 
iiiun mon, concurred in funking a permanent addition to the kingls 
income <T a quarter of a million over th#,t enjoyed by bis predecessor. 

But u> judge of the immense disproportion in the incomes of the two 
M'. iu i'. us, u i.s liv i es^ary to advert to the alteration in the value of 
hin.t% a. Tin* a\eiage expenditure of George III. from 1801 loJSll, 

. 1,102,08,3. j he avciage price of wheat, frtilh 1804 to 1811, in- 
ei:i.-’\e, w.i*. 8‘.s\ 0.7. jier quarter. The average price of wheat, during 
111.- to i veais of the last r« ign, from 1820 to 1830, was 58s. Ad. per 
(g*. oter ; indicating a rise iu the value of money, as measured by y>rn, 
of above 33 per cent. The price of labour, profits, tithes, rents, and 
mtcie-t, all fell in nearly the same proportion ; so that it would not 
too much to leckon an income of £07 equivalent to an income of £100 
in tie* jK'iiod selected for comparison ; and, conscqently, that the ex- 
penditure of George III. of £1,102,683, in a* depreciated currency, 
was not more than an expenditure’ of £638,797 at the value of mpney 
dm mg the last reign. Had, therefore, tho civil list of George IV. 
b»>eu fixed at i he same nominal amount, as the civil list of George III. it 
would have been virtually 33 per cei^- greater ; but, besides being fixed 
r, i nearly the same nominal amount as that of his predecessor, ont- fourth 
less ? ms to pay out of it ; so tjiat the real addition to the income of 
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George IV. was not less than £fty -eight percent— an arrangement, we 
are told , with the “entire approbation of all parties. ” , 

The extravagant nature of the settlement of tlfe civil list'of George I'V. 
must bo plain : we haVe compared it with the latest expenditure of 
George III. and, allowing for the alteration in the currency and the 
charges transferred to other funds, the difference was more than half a 
million. George III. was by no means a cheap sovereign ; but in 
considering his expenditure, it ought to be borne m pfind that he was 
liable ftonany outgoings from which his successor was exempted. Of 
this nature, were a large family — sumsj expended in the improvement 
of Windsor-castlo— tlte charge of furnishing and decorating the apart- 
ments in the palaces for the princesses— -their removal to and * from 
Windsor, estimated at £20,000— the journeys to Weymouth about 
general Garth s affair — and furnishing apartments in Kensington-] ta lace 
for the Princess of Wales; all which tended to swell the royal ex- 
penditure in the seven years selected for comparison. 

But it is proper to observe respecting this pattern-king, as many 
considered George III,, that his income never equalled his expenditure. 
Allowing for the sums granted by parliament to liquidate the debts of 
the civil list during his reign, amounting to upwards oitii ur.E millions 
and a HALF, it renders the disparity between hi* actual expenditure 
and that oi liis successor less than we have mentioned. George IV. 
incurred no debts after the settlement of his civil list, and the course 
adopted to avoid future incumbrances wa sfirsf, by relieving the civil 
list of all public charges pf an expensive and fluctuating amount; and 
secondly , by granting to the king an allowance framed on the moht ex- 
travagant scale of expenditure ever known in this country, and such as 
experience had shewn to»be adequate to liis most lavish demand#. By 
these precautions, and with the hereditary r! venues always ready to meet 
any unexpected outgoing, it f would have Jhjcii wonderful had not the 
scheme realised the expectations of the projectors. Another feature in 
lord Castlereagh s bill was the appointment of a new oiiicer under the 
namc % ot auditor of the civil list*. The latter regulation can excilc no 
surprise, for it cafuitittbe forgotten that in all attempts to economize by 
Tory ministers they generally contrived to keep up the same amount of 
patronage by new creations. An instance of this occurred on the aboli- 
tion ^of certain sinecures in 3817, when a bill, the 57 Geo. II I. Avas 
immediately introduced to provide pensions in lieu of them. Another 
**w/„tanco jfcas afforded in the consolidation of the revenue departments of 
England and Ireland, when a vicc-trcastirer and his deputy were ap- 
pointed, with a salary of £3000 a-year, apparently for no other object 
than \o keep up the 'patronage of the Treasury. Again, when the 
further granting of pensions from the Leeward- Islands fund was pio- 
hibited, ministers set up the West-India church -establishments. The 
Ostensible functions of the auditor of the civil list were to superintend 
the accounts of the lord chamberlain, lord steward, and master of the 
horse ; but certainly these were tie duties which ought to have been 
performed by the heads of these departments, and for which they receive 
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their salaries. Was it probable the public would be better secured 
against profusion in the royal expenditure when conGdcd to the watchful 
vigilance of a comnionor "than when confided to three peers of the realm ? 
The precaution was futile, hut jinswerecl the purpose of a pretext for 
dipping 1 into the pockets of the people. Mr. Herries was the first au- 
ditor appointed ; his previous office, commissary-in-chief, had been 
abolished, and, we pjesumc, ministers were at a loss how otherwise to 
dispose of him. f 

The Whig ministry have annexed the auditorship to tho TreaJTTry, by 
which a saving of more than £1£00 a-ycar has been effected. 


. < CIVIL LIST OF WILLIAM IV. 

Having adverted to the civil lists of tho two last reigns, let us next 
ajveit to the civil list arrangement concluded with tho presept King. 
William IV. is so deservedly popular for his firm and enlightened 
adherence to the great renovating measure of parliamentary reform, that 
we are sure the people will not begrudge his Majesty any income conducive 
to his personal comfort and real dignity. But it is notour province to 
act the wart of parasites, Alio mislead monarchs and ruin empires, but to 
submit to our readers the truth, and nothing but the truth. We shall 
tjien briefly state the arrangement of the civil list established by 1 Will. 
IV.. c. 25., and which received the rojyil assent April 22, 1831. 

r J he 1» ndmg principle of the framers of the act was to lolicve the civil 
list of every charge not strictly connected with the royal expenditure. 
Hitherto many expenses had been included in the civil list which had no 
immediate connexion with the king's household or«t.he regal office ; ex- 
penses w liicli, in fact, were the expenses of the civil government of tl\e 
country, and as such ought .always to ha\gi been under the cognizance, 
and subject to the control of parliament. 411 charges of this descrip- 
tion have been dissevered and transferred to the crosolidated fund, to be 
provided for out of the general produce of the taxes. In lieu of tlip civil 
list consisting of nine classes of payment, they hati'b^en reduced to tho 
five following; first, the privy purse of the King, £00,000, and the 
establishment, of the Queen, £50*, 000, making the total sum allotted to 
this class £*J 10,000 per annum. Second , the salaries of the royal 

household, including the departments of the lord chamberlain, £64?450, 
lord steward, £36,500, master of the horse, £28,500, and master of 
robes £850, making the total sum allotted to this class £130,300. The 
third class consists of the expenditure in the several departments in'* the 
second class, amounting to £171,500. The fourth class consists of 
royal bounty, alms, payments to the poor of London, special service, 
and homo secret service nfoney, amounting to £23,200. The fifth and 
last class is pensions, which is limited to £75,000. The mode in which 
the reduction has been effected undpr this head, was by consolidating 
the three pension lists of England, Ireland, and Scotland in ohe alpha- 
betical list, and by providing that pensions to the amount of £75,000 
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on tlic first part of the alphabetical list should be charged on the civil 
list, and the remainder, to the amount of £95,000, be charged on the 
consolidated fund. I3y this arrangement thd public tvill receive ‘the 
benefit of the pensions ‘which fall in from llr.it part of them which are 
charged on the consolidated fund, while the King has the advantage of 
the vacancies which occur in those payable from the civil list. 

RECAPITULATION. 

First Class. For their Majesty’s Privy Purse ••••110,000 0 0 

S(uvm{ Class. Salaries of His Majesty's Household •• 10O, ".00 0 0 

Third Class . Expences of Ilis Majesty’s Household* • 1 7 1 ,500 0 0 

Fourth Class. Special and Secret Service ‘£’*,200 0 0 

Fifth Class. Pensions* 75,000 0 0 

£510.000 0 0 

An important question now arises — What is the amount of saving 
effected by the new arrangement '( There has been a sh flint / of weights 
we have seen, there has been a transfer of charges 4 fiom one fund to 
another, but the vital question to the public is, how much less will tin.* 
supjiort of tlm new king cost than the old. Let us enquire. 

The civil list granted to William IV. is £510,000; the civii h*t 
granted to his predecessor (the Irish civil list included) was £1 ,057,00(1; 
the difference is £547,000. but, the saving is by no means to t lie- 
amount of this difference. The civil list of the King has been relieved 
of four entire classes of disbursement, the expenditure in winch 
amounted to upward $ of £ 400,000 , and which are now provided* for by 
annual grants from parliament. Notwithstanding this, we find, on com- 
paring the corresponding clashes of the two lists, that there has been an 
absolute and positive reduction. In the second class the, reductions have 
been to the amount % of £10,300; in the third ekihs to the amount of 
£‘37 ,£00 ; in the fourth class to the amount of £3000 ; and in the fifth 
class to the amoqyit^rf £95,000. In the first class tin re has been an 
augmentation to the amount of £50,000 on account of the establish- 
ment of the Queen. The net reduction m thh royal expenditure, below 
the amount in the preceding reigns, is £05,000. 

Wo have now submitted, as clearly and correctly as we are able, fiom 
WjLw ofiioi^ returns to pailiament, the new arrangement of the civil list. 
In our opinion, it is a material improvement on those which have pre- 
ceded it, and does credit to Earl (hoy’s administration. It is simpler 
in form and more economical. The cutting down of the infamous pen- 
sion list is not only a saving, but a constitutional improvement in the 
exoAiti ve government, by destroying the miasm of the court atmosphere. 
Other advantages have accrued: the masses of revenue, the nature of 
which was explained in the last chapter, have been withdraw n from the 
irresponsible disposal of ministers* By the transfer of charges to the 
consolidated fund, a sum of no less 'than £(>90,000 has, for 1 he first 
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time, boon brought within the cognizance and control of parliament, and 
u hi eh cannot fail, ultimately, to lead to a very considerable reduction of 
evjftmdituro. • 

AgMin.^t these advantages we have only two drawbacks to mention. 
First, it does not appear from the civil list act, the revenues of the 
duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster have been included in the surrender 
of the hereditary and casual revenues of the crown. The income from 
these royal nppai/^es, wo believe, is about £25,000 per annum. The 
king enjoys the revenue of the former in the absence of a P^ l ace of 
Wales, and of the latter in his own right as Duke of Lancaster. They 
are considered hy some as the private property of the sovereign, rpid, as 
such, not within parliamentary cognizance any more than the income of 
his grace of Norfolk, or any other nobleman. But we. cannot see the * 
feasems for this construction. The king is only known in his public 
capacity of chief magistrate, and we apprehend the revenues of Lan- 
caster and Cornwall might have been as legally surrendered as the casual 
and hereditary revenues. The duchies are notoriously great nurseries of 
ajmso and sineenrism, and have long wanted bringing before the public. 

The second objection wc have to urge is, our apprehension lest the 
hi‘H‘i‘itary revenues have not been sufficiently secured from ministerial 
gM p in the twelfth section of the Civil List Act various powers are 
tenoned to the Crown, among others, to grant rewards out of the 
aiheiialfv droits for mcritoiions conduct. May not this leave a door 
«*J»cn fo. the future encroachments of the servants of the king on those 
funds ' However, this is a contingeifcy, which can only occur from 
the supmencss of the legislature. 

We repeat, therefore, in spite of these drawbacks, that the Whig civil 
list L substantial improvement on its predecessors. Many, however, 
u ill still think, and no think *o too, that the allowance of moiothnn half 
a million per annum for the maintenance of one man is a very great 
sum. But it is necessary to bear in mind the stale and institutions of 
the society in which we live. No one can reasonably expect that a king 
of Iceland should have a Jess annual income than the greatest of his 
subject,,. Before reducing lower the royal incouu^ve must ivduifo the 
incomes ol* the grandees of the church and aristocracy, by the ampufa*- 
thii of tithes and corn laws. Till then we do not imagine his Majesty 
could we\\ djschinge the duties of his high station with a smaller revenue; 
«*spp< tally while he lias the gorgeous civil list of the citizen king uf tlie 
French to keep him in countenance. While, therefore, the monarchical 
and aristocratic Institutions of the country subsist, the people will he 
compelled to make a great pecuniary sacrifice to mere state and graduated 
rank, and be under the necessity of declining tfyo tender of the worthy 
Scotchman, uho offered to discharge all the duties of the regal office for 
C'100 a year, and find good security for the performance ! ° 

IIO Y \ L DEBTS AND EXPENDITURE DURING THE I. ATE ltEIGNS. 

The Pt'ite of the civil list has vilried so much during the feigns of 
(-*eoi go III. and IV., that it may be useful to give a brief sketch of 
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the total amount of public money applied to the support of this depart- 
ment of expenditure, and in extricating the Crown and the members of 
the royal family from pecuniary embarrassments. * 

At the commencement of the reign of George IK. the king accepted 
the fixed sum of £800,000 per annum' in lieu of the hereditary, tem- 
porary, and other revenues. This sum was successively augmented by 
parliament as follows : 

1 Geo. III. c. 1. •'•V' 

17 Get-. Ill- c. 21. 100,000 

44 Geo. III. c. 80. ; 00,000 

52 Geo. lll.c.6. '0.000. 

Surplus of exchequer fees, applied by 23 Geo. III. c. 8*. • * ^0, 000 

Surplus of Scotch revenues, applied by 50 Geo. III. c. 87.- • 10,000 

In 1804, when £60,000 was added, the civil list was relieved of 
annual charges to the amount of £82,0 00. The debts of the king, paid 
by parliament, were as follows : 

In 1769 £513,511 

1777 6 1 8, .‘140 


1784 

1786 

1802 

1804 

1805 
1814 


t 60,000 
210,000 
990,000 
591,842 
10,458 
118,857 


£3,113,061 


Parliament granted, towards the extraprdinary expenses of 1814, 
£100,000, making £3,213,061 ; and in January, 1815, there was a 
further debt on the civil list' to the amount of £421,355. To these 
grants to the king must be added the monies granted to the royal 
family, and to defr&y those charges of which the civil list had been 
relieved, amounting^) £9,561,396.* Besides which there was applied, 
either in aid of tHe civil list, or to liquidate arrears thereon, £1,653,717 
out of the hereditary revenues. f So far brings the royal expenditure 
to January, 1815. In the following year the civil list expenditure 
amotmted to £1,480,000; making tho total expenditure, from the 
» accession of George III. to January, 1816, £64,740,032. 

*" ,r This UJirngs us down to the period when there was a general parlia- 
mentary investigation of the civil list ; and when it was settled on the 
basis pn which it continued, without material alteration, till the recent 
demise of the Crown. e As we have before explained the profuse cha- 
racter of lord Caatlereagh s settlement, and the vast augmentation the 


* Pari. Report on the Civil List, Session 1815,— Ordered to be reprinted 
July 6, 1930. 

t Ibid. p. 5. * 
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civil list received, we shall not repeat our statement, further than by 
recapitulating the chief provisions. 

# ln 1816 the.civil list was relieved of public charges to the amount of 
£25/5,76 8, and the future provision for it was fixed at the sum of 
£1,083,729. £100,000 morcJ was granted for the •support of the 

establishment of George HI. at Windsor-Castle, and £10,000 per 
annum to Queen Charlotte, afterwards continued to the Duke of York, 
for superintendence.# In tin 1 same year £60,000 was voted for the 
establishment of ^lie Princess Clftirlotte and Prince Coburg, \%ith the 
exception of the saving of £10,000, by the premature death of the 
Princess of Wales, in 1817, nit these arrangements continued until the 
accession of George IV. in 1820, when the civil list was hxed at 
£1,057,000, and so continued to the end of that monarch’s reign. 

• Having obtained the ordinary charges of the civil list, we next 
inquire, what extraordinary aids flowed into this insatiable gulpli. Like 
bis piedeeessor, George IV. was constantly receiving, in addition to his 
regular income, refreshers out of the Admiralty droits, Gibraltar duties, 
and other brandies of the hereditary revenues, either in aid of the privy 
purse, to defray travelling expenses among bis lieges, or to meet extra 
outgoing* in the household. Besides these, many items ordinarily in- 
serted in that annual budget of miscellanies, the cinl list eontinyenci.es , 
ou'Jit in justice to be placed to the account of the sovereign'. Then, 
again, what masses of money have been swamped in the royal palaces. 
Upwards of £600,000 has been already granted for the repair and im- 
provement of the Pimlico residence. On Windsor-castle the sum already 
expended amounts to £894,500;* and £190,670 more is requisite to 
finish this gothic barbarism. It is said that the pavjjion at Brighton 
cost a* million of money; and on the cottage in the Great Park half a 
million was expended. ]Jpr the two last facts' we Jhavc no official 
authority, hut they are traits of extravagance not improbable in a king 
who, in one year, spent £5600 and more ’in the single article of robes ; 
whose stud of horses, though lie seldom journeyed beyond the limits of 
bis own pleasure-grounds, was upwards of 200 ; and whose old clothes , 
white kid inexpressibles with white satin lining^ included, affer bis 
death, actually sold in the he up for £15,000 ! oiicR are the blessings 
conferred by a monarch* of tastp, who, through the agency of servile 
liiinisteis and a patient people, obtained ample means to gratify his 
most fantastic desires. 4 

Nothing has been yet said of the burthen imposed by the younger 
branches of the royal family. The pensions of these are paitf*out oftEe 
consolidated fund, and form a distinct charge from the civil list. The 
annuities payable at the time of the late demise, exclusive of military 
pay rmd official emoluments, amounted to £248 *500 per annum. 

Lyery change in the personal relations of the royal family entails 
additional expense on the community, whether it be a marriage, a 
christening, or a burial. In the first case, there is a grant for an 

„ _ • 

* l»arl. Report, No. 27, Sess. 1831. 
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outfit ; in the second, a grant for support mnl education > a^. lri tJ " 
last, a provision tor the servants of the deceased, the public is now 
paying upwards £30,000 per annum for tlw servants vt George I,! I, 
Queen Charlotte , and Queen Caroline .* In W25 an annuity of 10000 
a-year was grn*tcd to the Duke of CuiAbcrkind, to. support and educate 
his son, Priure (worge-Freilcrick- Alexander^ 'MvU'S-lxiwstr Augustus 
of Cumberland, (gracious heaven , what a long* name this eld'd has got); 
in the same year a like annuity to the Duchess' of Field, for Alexandrina- 
Vi<tori& which, in 1831, was augmented to her roVTd highness hy an 
additional grant of £10,000. One might suppose these high personages 
had never been married, and the fact of •having offspring was among the 
accidents of life for which they were totally unprovided. 

, People naturally wonder what becomes of the heaps of money ab- 
stracted from them in taxes; they arc, in fact, only imperfectly 
acquainted with the costliness of the institutions under which they live, 
and the profusion with which the produce of their industry and skill is 
lavished: we shall, however, eudeavour to open their eyes on the'se 
subjects. Let us see, then, what has been the total cost of the two last 
reigns ; after the preceding explanations the reader will he better able to 
comprehend and verify the subjoined recapitulation. « 

* 

Summary of the Royal Expenditure, from the Accession of 
George 111 . to the Death of George 1 V . 

Prom the accession of (George TIL January 5,1815, 
the income of the civil list, and parliaiiicnlary grants 

1o liquidate debts tliereon* - £51,0* 3, 501 

Parliamentary giants to the royal family, and for 
judges ami other services, of the chnige fur which ( 

the civil list was relieved 0,561,300 

Monies applied out of the hereditary revenues. .... | ,05:1,1 17 

Debts ou the civil list, Januaiy f815 12 1 ,355 

Civil list expenditure for the ye&r ending Jamftiry 5, 

1810 1,180,000 

Total royal exji nditure from the accession of 

George HT. to the year 1810 dl,< i.»,02»> 

From lolO to J820, i.hd%£icome of civil list by 50 Geo. 

III. c. 46 * 1,331,010 

AVimlsor-castle establishment during the same poiipd. 

including allowance for custom .* 143,000 

Parliamentary grants for pensions, salaries, and ser- 
vices, of which the ciwl list was relieved 1,358,0*2 

Pensions and official salaries of the royal dukes and 
pmicesSWfc including Prince Coburg and Queen 

/l. 1 * % nn« n j . 


Caroline 1,335,344 

Monies applied in aid of the king and royal family 

from tilt* hereditary revenues 350,000 

Revenues of the Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster . . 100,003 

Allowance to Queen Charlotte to her death in 1818 . . 110,100 

Total royal expenditure, from 1816 to 1 820 . 8,03 1 ,332 


Carried forward. . . .£72,77 1,358 


Annual Finance Accounts, ^Session 1830, p. 131. 
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Brought forward £72,774,358 

From 1820 to 1830, the income of the civil list, by 

•;Gro. IV. c.J. : 10,570,000 

Parliamentary grants for pensions, salaries, and ser- 
vices, of which the civil list was Jjfslievcd * 3,39J,680 

Pensions, salaries, and allowances of the royal dukes 

and princesses, including Prince Coburg 3,375,000 

Monies appropriated to the use of the king and royal 
dukes, out of Admiralty droits and Gibraltar duties 150,000 
Revenues of the duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster 

paid into the privy purse . 9 , 250,000 

Allowances to the late servanls of George III., Queen 

Charlotte, and Queen Caroline ,* 350,000 

Expense of repairing and improving Euckingham-pa- 

laee, to 1830 400,209 

Grants for the alteration and improvement of Windsor- 

• castle, to January 5, 1830 527,500 

Total rojal expenditure, from 1820 to 1830. . .. 19,310,449 


Grand ToTALoftlie TJoyal Expenditure, from the 
accession of George 111. to the death of 

George IV £92,090,807 


The pensions and official emoluments of the royal dukes, from first 
entering* into public life to the year 1815, are not included; and there 
sire various fees and perquisites of which they were in the receipt, and 
annuities to the princesses on the Irish civil list, of which we have not 
been able to obtain authentic returns. The total amount of the incomes 
of the king- and royal family, for the last seventy years, cannot have 
been less than £100,000, 000 sterling*, making- the avoittgo expenditure 
of a si Agio family £1,428,571 per anm ,u. 

The people of England have been so long familiarized to the lavisji 
expenditure of their rulers, that we fear jjiey are unable to appreciate 
the importance of one uuNnitr.i) millions of money. The best wav 
to bring the mind rightly to estimate the magnitu^ of this sum, is, to 
reflect for a moment on the amount of evil it might have averted, or 
the good it might have accomplished, had it buff •judiciously appro- 
priated to the attainment of objects of national utility. An annual 
revenue of £1,428,571 is*equal io one-third of all the sums levied in 
poor-rates during the two reigns, and would maintain two inijjjons 
of poor people. By the saving of such a sum how many trumpery taxes 
might have been repealed, which harass and impede the hsdwstiwwzc. 
citizen ! What a fund it would form to mitigate the sufferings con- 
stantly recurring from changes in the seasons and the vicissitudes* of 
commerce ! It is calculated that the annual application of a qiftlfter of 
a million would enable to emigrate the wholo of the redundant industry 
yearly accumulating from the progress of population. IIow much 
more, then might be effected by the application of £1,428,571 per 
annum. What an impulse it would give to our mercantile navy, by 
creating employment for shipping In the conveyance of settlers : — 
what stores — what implements of agriculture, and other necessaries, it 
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would furnish to families ! Internal industry would be stimulated ; 
new communities founded ; the waste and desolate parts of the earfli 
reclaimed and peopled; and by opening new fihanneis bf employment 
and demand, sqme of the evils, which u most embitter our social state, 
alleviated. 

. A republican, perhaps, would contend that nearly the whole of the 
hundred millions might have been saved to the community, and point to 
the people of the United States of America for an gxample of frugal 
government. Their king only costs five th<rtfcand a-year, instead of a 
million ; and their other functionaries ai£ equally cheap and reasonable. 
As for' lords of the bed-chamber, grooms of the stole, master of the 
' hawks, master of the robes, and other masters and lords, they have none 
* of these things. And where is the loss they have sustained ( Their 
government never appeared deficient in dignity or efficiency at home or 
abroad ; and the duties of the executive magistracy have been discharged 
quite as well as in this country. 

There is much truth in this ; but the British people seem to have a 
taste for monarchy, and it is a point now hardly disputed, that ovevy 
community has a right to choose its own form of ^overniiicnt. It is 
true our chief magistrate is not the most efficient of public servants ; 
neither fighting the battles of the country, conducting its negotiations, 
nor personally exercising judicial administration. Still, we do not con- 
sider him quite so useless in his station as “ the gilded globe on the 
dome of St. Paul's,” to which the capital “of the Corinthian column” 
has been rather absurdly .compared. Every society must have a head — 
a king, president, or dictator; and, in fixing the amount of his revenue, 
it is necessary to have regard to the state and income of his subjects. 
A richly endowed church and aristocracy demand a richly endowed king 
h) match : simultaneously \^ith the curtailment of the income of the 
monarch ought the revenues of the priesthood and nobility to be cur- 
tailed, by the abolition of tithes, the repeal of corn-laws, and a more 
equal partition of national burthens. 

The superior income of the sovereign, however, does not comprise all 
the advantages ht'effjbys over his lieges. The king pays no house-rent, 
or taxes; and if he travels he pays no turnpikes. If he marries then* 
is an outfit; if he has a child there is ‘a portion; if he dies he is buried 
at the public charge, his widow receives £100,000 a year out of the 
taxes, and has two splendid mansions wherein to mourn her loss. Thus 
nr the ‘Stations and vicissitudes of life are so amply provided for that one 
is qt a loss to conceive what the king can have to pay, or on what objects his 
immense income can be expended. Here is certaiSy a mystery. The 
conclusion seems to be, that the functions of the regal office have 
degenerated into etiquette ; and the exalted individuals who discharge 
them have become, as one of the number observed, little more than a 
ceremony , whose duties are nominal, and whhse outgoings — great though 
they be — consist only of trappings H attendancc, and pageantry. 

In what, for example, < consist the duties of a king of the old European 
fashion ?— At first sight they appear great and manifold : he holds courts 
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and levees — opens and prorogues parliament~choose*s ministers of state — 
examines and signs all public grants and documents. These functions 
appear quite Sufficient to occupy the attention of one individual ; but if 
we examine them more closely 9 we shall find they are # vam, shadowy, 
and unimportant. 

What, for instance, is a court ? — A pageant, a farce, in which a, 
train of useless officers, gaudily attired, assemble, and those who have 
obtained an appointment, a portion, or place, express their gratitude 
by kissing the royal hands ! 

What is a levee ? — A larger, muster, a presentation of titled mendi- 
cants and others, who move in procession before the king : thfcy bow, 
and he bows, and sometimes smiles ; they pass on, another and another^* 
as “ great a fool as t’ other — and this is a levee. 

How does the king authenticate public, documents? He writes 
W. R., or W. Rex, at the top or bottom of a piece of parchment, vel- 
lum, or paper: this was done by a machine h. the last reign, and many 
were in hopes that it would have been retained, and a similar contri- 
vance extended to other regal functions, by which the monarch would 
have been able to retire on half-pay, or with a superannuation allow- 
ance. 

What is the opening of parliament ? — The king going in gvsat state 
to the house of peers; reading about a dozen lines prepared for 
him bv his ministers, containing nothing either rich or rare, and then 
returning in the same state. , 

What is a prorogation? — Much the same asXlie last ; with thi& differ- 
ence, that the rogues are sent to kill partridges, instead of being called 
together to talk, and talk, and nothing but talk. 

How does the king choose his ministers ? He does not choose them 
at all ; they are chosen by a inajority of thq parliament, which is chosen 
by one hundred and fifty-four individuals •called borouglimongcrs, who 
have been chosen by Cod knows whom, but who appear to have been 
a visitation inflicted on the people as a punishAent for apathy and 
gullibility. • 

Are not kings the fathers of their people ? — Tlf^nre so called, but 
they are very unlike fathers, since, instead of feeding and protecting 
their children, their children feed* and protect them. 

Kings are called the sovereigns of their respective states ? — They«are 
so styled, certainly, but this is another fiction of feudality and priest- 
craft. The sovereignty is in the people ; and, as every d^yaftWCTs 
experimental proof of the truth of this position, there are now few to 
call it in question. 

Such is a catechism of the duties and attributes of what may ffe de- 
nominated feudal kings : as to citizen kings , our experience of them is 
yet too limited to decide whether or no they are an improvement. But 
of the elder sort it may be truly affirmed they have little claim on the 
gratitude of mankind : fortnerly they were great destroyers of their 
species, and latterly they have been great consumers of victual. “ When 
wc see,” says Rabelais, “ the print of Oaragantua, that has a mouth 
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as large as an oven, and swallows at one meal twelve hundred pounds 
of bread, twenty oxen, a hundred sheep, six^ hundred fowls, fifteen 
hundred horses, two thousand quails, a thousand barrels of wine, six 
hundred poacher, five hundred pine-appbs, &c. &c. who does not say — 
That is the mouth of a King V* 

• 

FOLIC Y ANT) CHARACTER OF TI1E TWO {.ATE REIGNS. 

St «* / 

Having dwelt so long on the pecuniary affairs of the late reigns, our 
readers will, perhaps, have patience with us while we submit a few 
strictures on their political and social bearing. 

The personal character of George III., and the predominant maxims 
of his reign, are too well known to require elucidation in this place ; 
but one part of his policy has either not obtained the attention it de- 
serves, or is not so generally understood. It is thought this prince, 
like his predecessor, was held in thraldom by the boroughmongers : this 
is an error. Although the intellectual endowments of the king were not 
of a high order, he is entitled to the praise of being the first of his rac-e 
who, if he did not emancipate himself from, at least lightened, the yoke 
imposed on the executive by the aristocracy. 

The great families who had mainly contributed to the Revolution of 
1688 claimed, for their services, an exclusive right to the government 
of the kingdotn; having averted the despotism of the Stuarts, they 
sought to establish a despotism in themselves, and transmit the divine 
right of power, wrested from the monarch, to their own posterity. 
Parliamentary reform had not been agitated ; and the people being of 
little political importance, the sovereign was the only obstacle to this 
oligarchical pretensidn. Hence their intrigues and encroachments were 
exclusively directed against, the Crown. "They sought to render the 
regal office a mere name; thr king a puppet, to be moved by wires, of 
which they held the strings, to be brought out, like the unfortunate 
Montezuma, on shot? days , decked out in the habiliments of royalty, to 
inspire the multitude with respect for authority. William 111. groaned 
under this systeifi Queen Anue patronized its opponents ; the first and 
second George, having little knowledge of our institutions, and by 
nature not much qualified for the exercise of 4 authority, submitted to it 
qui*tly; but to the credit of George III., he openly rebelled against 
aristocratic usurpation. The king perceived, an<l his mother, the 
phticeS3*dow r ager, in concert with lord Bute, demonstrated to him the 
gajling bondage in which his predecessors had been held by the arrogance 
of thqDcvonshire, the Pelham, the Portland, and other towering families. 
“ George,” said the princess, “ be King and the prince obeyed her 
constant exhortation, and became so not only in name but reality. The 
design was laudable, and even constitutional'; the king his prerogatives, 
and the people their representatives, being the whole creed of reformers. 
But it was only the first, not the second, the king regarded ; while 
grasping at the prerogatives of the Stuarts, he was equally averse to the 
rights of the Commons. 
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Fiord Bulo was appointed the first minister on the new system. Being 
a man of little capacity, ignorant of public affairs, and the management 
of parties, he* was compelled to retire. But the king did not abandon 
his object. Partly by the unti^tetableness of his own character, partly 
by the adroitness with which he played the factions agfhinst each other, 
but most of all from the immense increase in the power of the Crown, 
from taxation, the augmentation of the peerage, the establishment of 
the banking interest* — aided with the money -jobbers, contractors, and 
speculators, he •succeeded in breaking the aristocratic fetteia. His 
independence anay be dated from the American war. That contest was 
purely liis own. It is even sa*d he first suggested the stamp-duty. So 
much, however, was it considered the kings personal quarrel, that, 
those who did not concur in it were branded as disloyal . - 

• The last attempt of the aristocracy to reduce the king to a state of 
pupilage was made in 1783, by the famous India Bill of Mr. Fox. This 
great measure, framed by Mr. Burke, was intended to establish a 
nmnferpoise to tne influence of the Crown, by vesting the patronage of 
Jrnlia in fifteen individuals chosen by parliament ; in other words, by 
the coalition administration. Nothing could have been devised more 
etlectual for the* purpose ; for it would have placed the sovereign of 
Mu gland at the mercy of* tlie sovereigns of Bengal, and erected a mound 
from which the palace of St. James’s might always be maintained in 
dutiful and respectful obedience. But the king penetrated the snare 
"that was laid for him ; and, by a vigorous exertion of court influence 
and the artful excitement of popular dainour^ -the bill was thrown out, 
and the Whigs, driven from power in disgrace, sunk into complete in- 
significance. Their union with lord North exposed to the countiy the 
profligacy and rottenness of tlieir puh'ic principle*?. It was the death- 
blow to party. “ From t.lic»niomeiit,” says the bishop of LI and a ff, “ the 
coalition was formed betwjxt lord Noryi and the men who for many 
years had reprobated in the strongest tonus his political principles, I 
lost aP confidence in pub he men. . I clearly sa^ that they sacrificed 
their public principles to private pique, and their honour to thei^ ambi- 
tion. ’* 'Fbe observations of Sir N. Wraxall ar.#%»^tbe same purport. 
Mr. Nicholls, in his “ Recollections,” says, “ from the death of lord 
Rockingham they bccaiAe a faction, and their efforts were no longer 
employed for the attainment of* any groat public object.” These 
writers speak from contemporary iinpic^sion, and consequently repre- 
sent the general deling excited by their conduct. _ 

The subsequent history of this party is too fresh in public recollection 
lo require illustration. /There are some Whigs yet, as there are Romo 
Jacobites, Bourbonitcs, and Johanniles; for sects and parties* hardly 
ever become, extinct, however absurd their dogmas. But upon the 
whole, both Whiggism and Toryism may be considered defunct super- 
stitions; and the impostures having been unmasked, men are now only 
shocked at the grossness of the idolatary by which they had been so long 
cih'Iavcd. 

Lpon the conduct of the Wlifgs, in their endeavours lo controul the 
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executive, one or two observations may be made. That the influence 
of the Crown, after its enormous augmentation during the Americaijt 
war, required abridgement, there can be no question ; but the means 
employed for this purpose were highly^obj actionable. The Whigs at- 
tempted to throw the weight into the wrong scale ; they saw the pre- 
ponderance of the Crown, but were insensible or indifferent to the 
humiliation of the People : they looked only to themselves, and instead 
of raising the popular branch of the constitution, sought only their own 
aggrandizement, and, by providing sinecures and* places for their 
adherents, balancing the patronage of tfce monarch. Henco the real 
friends *>f the people* viewed their policy not only with contempt but 
‘abhorrence; for it contained no invitation to popular support — no gua- 
rantee for public liberty, and was merely the selfishness of party 
struggling for the influence and emoluments of regality. 

Yet the Whigs have complained of ingratitude, of 'the people having 
been deluded from their “ Natural Leaders !’* Bu^s not this a faith- 
ful history of their conduct? Is it not notorious, from the Revolution 
to the end of the last reign, the people had no alternative, save dcs-* 
potism in the sovereign, or despotism in an oligarchy ! Is it surprising 
that they revolted from both these propositions ; that fnoy repulsed with 
equal sco^a the open partizans of absolute poWor, and those who, under 
hollow and hypocritical professions, sought to inveigle them out of their 
liberties, or render them the passive instruments of personal ambition ? 
From such “ natural leaders'’ ij; was time the people separated, and 
established a party for themselves. That the secession was at length 
accomplished, may he ascribed to the persevering and patriotic efforts 
of sir Francis Burdett and the electors of Westminster, who w T ere the 
first successfully to -erect the standard of revolt from aristocratical 
domination. 

These strictures on the aristpcratical factions, it is needless to remark, 
apply only to their public conduct during the period under review. 
Both lories and Wfcigs have* recently undergone a change for the 
better* the administration of lord Wellington was better than any 
preceding adminijV*dSbn formed from the same class of politicians : many 
Tories avow sentiments which their predecessors w'ould have repudiated 
with horror; and the existing Whig ministry we feel confident, from 
nil can observe up to the moment wo are w’riting, (December 22d, 
1831,) is sincerely bent on reforming the popular branches of our in- 
reducing the government expenditure, and on improving — 
if that be possible — the condition of the great body of the people of 
the ‘United Kingdom. The fact is, there has been a progression (sir 
C. Withered would say, a retrocession) of parties; the more liberal 
Toriqg have adopted the sentiments of the Whigs, and the Whigs have 
adopted the sentiments of the more intelligent Radicals. But to what 
is the change to be ascribed? Why solely to events — events too 
obvious to be here enumerated. IJad the people remained quiescent, 
the W bigs would have continued Whigs still, and the Tories w r ould have 
been unchanged. But the people have become enlightened from ex- 
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pcrieiice of the evils inflicted by bad government ; they have tasted of 
the forbidden fruit of knowledge— of that fruit which many would gladly 
have kept out ef their roach ; they have, in short, read the Black Book , 
and the consequence is, they no longer continue the duped spectators 
of the tracasscrics of faction ; they will no longer suffer the legislature 
of a great empire, instituted solely for their service and benefit, to be 
merely an ^irena for aristocratic contention, intrigue, and selfish am- 
bition ; they care nothing about men — who is in or who is out, but 
insist on the ad<q>tion of measures advantageous to themselves — and 
these measure^ are an efficient reform of an insulting mock representa- 
tion— of an oppressive churcli~*of an absurd and plundering legal system 
— of monopolies and taxes partial and unjust. More of these subjects 
hereafter ; at present let us return to our task, from which we havg 
•deviated in order to escape for a moment the tedium of statistical detail. 

The great theme of the panegyrists of George III. is his private 
virtues. For a king to discharge his duty to the people, it is not suffi- 
cfbnt that lie is neither passionately addicted to wine, nor women, nor 
gaming, and that he does not amuse himself occasionally, after the fashion 
of the Fast, by cutting off the heads of his lieges. Betwixt private 
men and those who fill important public stations there is a wide dif- « 
leienco. The former may live and die as it has pleased Heaven to 
make them, and society has no right to complain, provided they observe 
the laws, and neither burthen the parish nor their friends. But the 
T*oiulition of a king is widely different ^he has no privilege to he inept ; 
he is the retained servant of the comihunity, who has grave duties to 
discharge, and, his fees being enormous, it is* not sufficient he is harm- 
less and inoffensive, ho ought to be actively beneficial. .To judge of the 
blessiftgs accruing from the reign of George 111. it would be sufficient 
to contrast the state of thc # country when lie ascended the throne with 
the condition to which it was reduced when his intellectual twilight 
subsided into total darknes£ It is hardfy possible to imagine how r any 
career could have been more reckless, profligate, and regardless of ulti- 
mate consequences than that which entailed the paper currency, the 
monstrous debt, the poor-rates, and a vastly incrc^s^ population depen- 
dent for subsistence on the uncertain demands of commerce and manu- 
factures. Private virtues are ajpoor set-off against national calamities, 
especially if produced by inveterate obstinacy and error, as was un- 
questionably the case w r ith the two great ruinous wars - those against . 
.America and France — in wdiich George III. was engaged. Althou gh 
the mental endowments of the king w ere very moderate, and he'pdssessed 
no strength or originality of mind to carry him beyond the notions o.f 
religion and politics impressed during his education, yet, like others of 
the same intellectual grade, he had a quick sense of whatever tended to 
interfere with his own interests. He fully comprehended the effect 
likely to be operated on the status of his order by the French revolu- 
tion. When that mighty movement began to manifest itself, lie put 
(says Mr. Nicholls) Burke’s incendiary publication into the hands of 
every one he met. He said to every courtier who approached him, “ If 
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• . * p MI)P h nrincwles there will not he a king loft i„ 

a stop is not pu t Jo Frei j n P fact> bo m the greatest alarmist i a bis 


Europe in a ibw years- . n , aC j^ 0 f p 0r tlapti were only second and 
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JrockSff love- of place, which was 'the prominent feature of la, 
own character and that of most of his adherents In like manner the 
Grenville Whig' administration consented to abandon Cathoiit Emanci- 
pation, on- the condition of royal service. But the renunciation was 
not sufficiently explicit to satisfy the jlalous scruples of the king. 

To conclude, George III. was not a tool of the boroughmongers, hut 
a leading and active partner in the Oligarchy. He kit the Crown to 
his successor in more complete sovereignty-- more independent of aris- 
tocratic influence — disputed title— favouritism, or any other control, 
than it had been held since the conquest. His reign (as Bishop Watson 
observes) “ was the triumph of Toryism. The Whigs had power for a 
moment — they quarrelled amongst themselves, and thereby lost the 
king’s confidence, lost the people’s confidence, and lost their power for 
ever; or, to speak more philosophically, there was neither Whigisqi 
nor Toryism left ; excess of riches and excess of tuxes, combined with 
excess of luxury, had introduced universal seljism”** 

As we consider the next reign nothing more than an elongation of 
that of George III. — the government being conducted on precisely the 
same principles and maxims — we shall be very brief in our notice of it. 

George the Fourth always apupred to us nothing more than a man of 
pleasure , whom the accident ofTurth had made a king. His means of 
indulgence were ample, ahd he did not spare them. At first he a fleeted 
Whigism; but this ‘might arise from his favourite companions in horse- 
racing, drinking, and intriguing being of that persuasion. Still he 
appears to have been one of the orthodox s<?rt ; for, like the party gone- 


* Anecdotes of the Life of Bishop Watson, j>. 191. Tins work, with the 
Memoirs of Sir IV. WHrnxall, and the admirable Recollections of the Reign of 
George 111. by Mr. Nicholls, comprise valuable materials for forming a true 
estimate of the pub!#%ien and measures that distinguished the last cenlun. 
They have, we believe, been either unnoticed or greatly misrepresented by the 
reviewers; but this is a point of no great consequence, since Truth is m her 
nature buoy a ut and insinuating, and must ultimately triumph over eveiy dis- 
advantage. The monopoly of the press, like every other monopoly opposed to 
the general welfare, is fast tending to a consummation. The Memoirs of Lord 
is another useful publication for illustrating the factious nniuie of 
the government from the Involution, and the entire want of public principle in 
the/nen who directed it. It is impossible, to help connnisseraling the situation 

of George the Second, surrounded by venal statesmen, not one of whom would 
renderbim the least service without first bargaining for a batch of places and 
pensions lor his relatives and dependents. Kven Chatham, with whose name it 
had \>een usual to associate better things, appears, from the noble author, to 
have been no better than his compeers, and ready at any time to sacrifice his public 
duty to his selfishness and ambition. These repeated disclosures must, at 
length, convince the most incredulous; and all classes allow that the govern- 
ment, for the last century and a half, has been the prey of mercenary adventurers, 
whose sole objects were to plunder the people- and tyrannize over the monarch. 
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rally, ho only adhered to his Whip principles while out of place, and 
became a Tory on his accession to power. But the politics of princes 
add poets are seldom woith investigating ; whatever a King of England 
may profess while heir-apparent, or whatever popular principles may 
bo held by a Whig lord while out of office, the only principles com- 
patible with the borough system, and on which they can act on the 
assumption^ power, are those of Toryism— that is corruption and 
intimidation ; and this is no new discovery, since Mr. Pitt declared, 
almost fifty years ago, that no honest man could carry on the govern- 
ment without preformed parliament* 

In the choice of his minister!?, as in other things, the king considered 
his personal ease. At the commencement of the Regency, a slight 
effort was made to bring into the administration his early friends ; but* 
finding them fastidious, pragmatical, and disposed to meddle in his 
household establishment, the design was abandoned, and never again 
seriously resumed. Castlereagh, Canning, Huskisson and Sidinouth 
wPre the most appropriate servants for a voluptuous monarch. These 
men held no principles that could interfere with his most lavish desires; 
their objects were limited to tho enjoyment of power and its emoluments : 
how little they cuffed about the general weal may be instanced in the 
fact that, though they in unaged tho affairs of the empire during a long- 
period of profound peace, they never set about reforming the most 
glaring and admitted abuses in its public administration, not even en- 
rtei ivuurin? to reform the currency, economize the expenditure, reduce 
the debt, improve the laws, nor the commercial system, for even that 
originated in another quarter. Their object* was only to carrion the 
government and enjoy the spoil, and this they were rcody to do by the 
aid oi any shallow and temporary expedient, totally regardless of the 
ultimate loss and misery it wight entail upon the country. There is one 
event connected with Canning deserving of notice, since it evinced both 
discernment and firmness of mind in the sovereign. When tlic poor 
drivelling statesmen, Eldon, Bathurst, and Mojville— the Polignacs 
and IVyronnets of the cabinet — refused to act with Mr. Canning as 
First Lord of the Treasury, as much, we believe, V-W*personaI jealousy 
as aversion to his more liberal ideas, tho king stood manfully and mag- 
nanimously by his minister ; and it is due to some of the Whigs to say, 
that they did not refuse their aid in the moment of peril. Mr. Canning 
was the best of his set, but not to be greatly admired for his patriotism : 
he was clever and accomplished, but a political adventurer ip pro ly 
whose polar star was his own aggrandizement ; had he lived, he would 
not, wo apprehend, have been long premier, and, before his death*, he 
evinced symptoms that showed he would prove ^either a very useful nor 
very profound statesman. 

It. is not our intention to enter into any personal history or delindhtion 
of Ceorge JV. ; for, in truth, we have nothing to communicate on these 
points hut what is known to all the world. He always appeared to us to 
afford a striking* confirmation of Lavater’s theory — his physiognomy 
and conduct being* in such admirable keeping. Some have imagined a 
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resemblance between him and the Emperor Tiberius . Both disappointed 
the expectations formed of them previous to their accession to power. 
One lived secluded from the sight of his subjects at the island of Capri ; 
the other at Windsor.' Women, winj, and mere sensual indulgence 
formed their chief employment and amusement. Neither of them knew 
how to forgive, and both were implacable in personal resentments. The 
persecution, by the King, of the unfortunate Caroline, a*hd all who 
supported her, was mean, ungenerous, and unrelenting. His love of 
dress and etiquette was coxcomical, and detracted fronfc the regal dignity. 
His love of seclusion is not difficult to explain : Getyge IV. was a 
spoiled child , who, through life, had been accustomed only to do what 
ministered to his own gratification. In his latter days, neither his 
vanity tior desires were likely to be flattered by a frequent appearance in 
public ; age had deteriorated his charms and enfeebled his powers, and 
to mingle among the “ high-born dames” of the aristocracy, to select 
an object to whom to cast the royal handkerchief, was not among his 
urgent necessities. 

To conclude : “ Gon is just in all his ways !” George IV., Lor/1 
Castlereagh, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Huskisson are all gathered to their 
fathers, and will soon be forgotten. They lived ide themselves , and 
the public will not cherish any lasting orignrteful remembrance of 
their memories. The monarch expired on a cltaise perccc — what a 
death-bed for an “ exquisite !” Lord Castlereagh perished by his own 
hands. Mr. Canning, after indulging in some unseasonable jokes oh 
the infirmities of poor Ogden — Sf which no doubt he repented — -died of 
internal inflammation. Mr. Iluskisson s death was deplorable. But 
what ought we to loam from these catastrophes ?— Neither to envy the 
great, nor refuse sympathy to the unfortunate ! 
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No. 1. 

Expenditure in tfie Department of the Lord Steward of his late Majesty's 
Household. — Pari . Papery JVo. 17, Sess. 1830. 




Butter, 15 aeon, Cheese, and Eggs .... 

Vegetables 

Butcher's Meat 

Poultr}..... \ 

Fish 

Ale And Beer 

Wax Candles 

Tallow Candles 

Grocery 


1820. 1823. 

£ £ 
1,422 .. 1,377 

2,405 . . 2,507 
307 .. 382 

5,785 .. 4,741 
3,407 .. 2,024 
1,768 .. 1,574 
2,491 .... 2,438 
3,011 .. 3,021 

089 . . 663 

2,414 .. 2,714 


21, *05 9 22,041 


1820. 1829. 

£ £ 

.. 1,1)10 .. 2,565 

.. 4,264 .. 4,269 
.. . 546 .. 679 

.. 7,132 .. 7,283 

.. 3,315 .. 2,922 

.. 1,619 .. 1,325 

.. 2,746 .. 2,466 

.. 3,692 .. 3,813 

.. 655 .. 720 

.. 2,686 .. 3,222 


28,601 29,261 
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£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Drought over 

24,059 

22,041 

28,601 

29,264 


1,618 .. 

1,600 

.. 1,134 

.. 1.446 

Eru ft and Confectionary 

622 .. 

521 

.. 445 

.. 1,056 


718 .. 

•725 

.. 1,046 

.. 1,246 

Wines, Liqueurs, Spirits, Mineral Wa- 
lers, Corks, Bottles, &c 

8,732 .. 

4,480 

« 

. . 5,539 

.. 7,161 


7,030 .. 

6,580 

.. 6,184 

. . 6,758 

W ashing Table Linen 

1,702... 

1,805 

.. 2,290 

• . 2,582 

Fuel 

7,194 .. 

7,478 

.. 6,314 

.. 7,665 

Stationary * 

628 .. 

445 

.. 572 

... 697 

Turnery 

206 .. 

251 

.. 272 

.. 340 

Braziory, Ironmongery, and Cutlery . • 

307 .. 

730 

693 

769 

C'hina, Earthenware, and Glass 

1,641 .. 

494 

.. 1,040 

. . . 860 

Linen 

3,317 .. 

2 

34 

. . 337 

The Royal Gardens 

19,831 .. 

13,782 

.. 15,187 

.. 13,309. 

Maunday Expenses 

283 .. 

274 

.. 274 

. . , 272 

Koyal Yachts 

1,107 .. 

387 

• . — 

, ; 

il. R. H. the Duke of Cumberland .... 

— . . 

319 

• • — 

. . 

Jioaid Wages to Servants 

3,111 .. 

3,286 

.. 3,283 

.. .3,313 

Tr&elling Expenses of ditto 

480 .. 

361 

318 

357 

Allowance for Table Beer 

608 .. 

427 

439 

301 

SlTl.iries to Extra Servants, pay of hired 
Assistants, &c 

1,354 .. 

2,004 

.. 1,900 

.. 2,622 

Board Wa c ;es to Yedhicii of the Guard 

2,230 .. 

2,315 

. . 2,230 

.. 2,230 

Compensation in lieu of Articles for- 
itiei i> issued in kind . 

5,542 .. 

3,549 

.. 3,183 

A 2,783 

Sund ucs ami Disbursements.. 

12,195 .. 

7,492 

.. 8,213 

. . 8,212 

Amount paid in each year 104,781) 

81,372 

88,210 

93,597 

Hoard of Creen Cloth, 15 th Sept., 1830. 


THOMAS MARKABLE. 


No. li. 

'Ajiomlituro incurred in the Department of his late^Majcsty’s Rohes. 


1S20 £3,513 0 2{ 

1821 4 5,249 16 11 

1822 4.625 12 5 

1828 4,632 18 10J 

1821 6,152 6 3* 

1825 4.773 J5 2 

1826 5,687 15 8 

1827 6,819 19 6 

1828 5,955 18 3 

1829, ending SthUanuary, 1830 ft, 673 17 5 

Office of Robes, mh Sept. 183*0. TIM. BRENT. 
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No. III. 

Expenditure of the Master of the Horse’s Department. 


Liveries • 

Forage 

Farriery - 

Horses .. 

Carriages • - _ 

Hamefe ..??? 

Saddlery 

Bitts and Spurs ...... 

Whips*..... 

Lamps, Cj as lights, &c 

* Coals and Wood 

Stationary 

Turnery Articles 

Candles and Soap 165 

W ashing 

Ironmongery 

Allowances for Lodging 

Sundry other small expenses* 637 

Travelling expenses and disbursements! 1,600 . 

Post horses 640 . 

King's Plates 2,126 . 

Stud Bills 6,705 . 

Hunt Ditto 3,654 . 

Treasury and Exchequer Fees 580 . 


Deduct Proceeds of useless Horses sold 
Net Expense 51,017 


1820. 

1823. 

1826. 

1829. 

< £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

7,729 . 

7,530 .- 

9,057 .. 

7,560 

6,556 .. 

5,010 .. 

6,368 .. 

6,308 

1,566 .. 

906 .. 

1,10* .. 

1,217 

6,682 .. 

5,392 .. 

5,687 .. 

3,246 

•8,354 .. 

944, . . 

3,782 .. 

4,029 

798 .. 

472 .. 

785 .. 

702 

2,053 . . 

1,820 .* 

817 .. 

1,900 

*181 .. 

48 .. 

117 .. 

143 

129 .. 

135 .. 

133 .. 

165 

505 .. 

580 .. 

1,012 .. 

1,J0H 

838 .. 

1,076 .. 

1,299 .. 

1,251 

99 .. 

53 .. 

48 .. 

Si 

152 .. 

208 .. 

190 .. 

196 

165 .. 

158 .. 

172 .. 

167 

120 .. 

121 .. 

132 .. 

.140 

48 .. 

105 .. 

65 .. 

79 

— .. 

439 .. 

367 .. 

477 

637 .. 

576 .. 

607 .. 

619 

1,600 .. 

1,487c. 

1,984 .. 

1,701 

649 .. 

652 .. 

1,488 .. 

1,130 

2,126 .? 

2,126 .. 

2,336 .. 

2,338 

6,705 .. 

621 .. 

1,666 .. 

1,196 

3,654 .. 

3,673 .. 

4,313 .. 

4,588 

580 .. 

400 .. 

494 .. 

Oil 

51,932 

31,532 

44,024 

40,99 1 

915 

2,179 

2,856 

1,226 

51,017 

32,353 

11,108 ‘ 

39,768 


Master of the Horse's Office , int Sept. 1830. 


R. W. SPEARMAN. 


No. IV. 


Ail Account of # fftif Application of the Monies paid from Admiralty 
Droits, Gibraltar Duties, and other Funds than Civil List, at the 
disposal, of the Crown, between ltfiO and* 1830. 


The expenses of his late Majesty's journey to Ireland .. 

Ditto. ditto to Scotland 

Biliu. TT. ditto to Hanover 


£ 

58,261 

21,439 

13,206 


92,906 


* These expenses are such as water-rent, pew-rent, sand, wheeler’s work, 
sweeping chinpicys, blacking, spirits of wine, ynd in short all articles not in- 
cluded in the foregoing heads. 

f The disbursements included in the charge for travelling expenses are 
those of the clerks of the btables, for, women employed to clean the stable-ser- 
vants’ rooms, make the bods, tvc. and the allowances to servants in lieu of liaii- 
powder, wigs, aud silk stockings. 
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* 

Brought over 92,906 

ThT*ixpense of lilting up the state rooms at St. James’s 64,947 

The expense of certain repairs to the Royal Lodge in Windsor Great Park 14,966 

The expense of repaiiing the stabies«at Brighton 7,113 

The expense of furnishing the Royal Mews at Pimlico 10,083 

The amount issued to his late Majesty’s privy purse 86,573 

The amount issued by his late Majesty’s command as contributions to 

charities 17,648 

The expense of furniture purchased for Windsor Castle 10,000 

The expense incurred on account of the visit of the Queen of Wirtemberg* 16,206 
The expense of filing u l> the apartments of his present Majesty as Duke 

of Clriience 9,166 

The amount advanced to the executors of H. R. II. the Duke of York . .* 6,440 


326,053* 


Of the foregoing Amount, there was applied. — 

To Pi ivy Purse £ 86,573 

T«» Charities 17,648 

Services conducted by the Lord Chamberlain 110,024 

Lord Steward 46.956 

Master of the Horse 14,459 

Oflicc of Works % 22,080 

For the Journey to Hanover 13,206 

Expenses of Yachts, Pursuivants, &c. connected with the Journeys to 

•Ireland and Hanover 1,011 

For expenses connected with the Journey to Ireland, incurred by the 

Irish Government 7,653 

To the K\ ecu tors of H. It. H. the Duke of York 6,410 

• 

£320,055 

Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, ) r , 17f , n nxwunxr ♦ 

26* h October, 1830. . S GEO ’ R * D SON ‘ 


No. V. 

. ROYAL FAMILY. 

• # 

Return of all Sums of Money paid from the consolidated Fund to the 
several Brandies of the Royal Family, exclusive of the Civil List. — 
Pari. Paper , No. 186, Sess. 1831. 

Pension. (rranted. 

Duchess of Kent . . 6,000.. 58 Geo. TU. 

Princess Victoria for education 6,000. . 6 Geo. IV. * 


* By an act of the Sessiomof 1831 an additional annuity of £10,000 is gifiuted 
to the Duchess of Kent; £4000 thereof to be paid during the lile of her royal 
highness, and £6000 during the life of the Princess Victoria. 

The provision for the queen, by 1 and*2 Will. IV., c. 11, in case she survives 
the king, is an annuity of £100,000 ; also Marlborough H<msc and the ranger- 
ship of Bushy Park. ' 
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Duke of Cumberland 
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Ditto ; 

Prince George for education 1 • 

Duke of Sussex 

Ditto * 

Duke of Cambridge * • 

Ditto * 

Ditto .* 

.puke of Gloucester 

Duchess, of Gloucester 

Ditto 

Princess Elizabeth of Hesse Hoinbourg .... 

Ditto 

Princess Augusta 

Ditto .? 

Princess ^ophia 

Ditto 

Prince Leopold 

Princess Sophia of Gloucester . . . . ! 


6 , 000 . 

1. 15,000. 
.. 6 , 0 00 ., 
.. 6 , 0 00 .. 

. 15,000.. 
. 6 , 000 .. 

. 15,000 f. 
6 , 000 .. 
. 14,000.. 
. 9,000.. 

. 4,000.. 

. 9,000.. 
. 4,000.. 

. 9,000. 

. 4.0ti0. 

. 9,000.. 

. 4,009.. 

. 50,000. . 

. 7,000.. 


J 46 Geo. II I. 

47 Geo. III. 
I 18 Geo. If!. 
• ( 1 Geo. IV. 

6 Geo. IV. 

{ 46 Geo. III. 
j 47 Geo. III. 

J 18 Geo. III. 

1 Geo. IV. 
t 46 Geo. III. 
$47 Geo. III. 
cis Geo. III. 

# 1 Geo. IV. 

1 Geo. IV. 

I 46 Geo, III. 

( 47 Geo. III. 

52 Geo. III. 

C 50 Geo. HI. 

I 1 Geo. IV. 

52 Geo. m, 

C 56 Geo. HI. 

1 1 Geo. IV., 
52 Geo. HI. 
f 56 Geo. III. 

1 1 Geo. IV. 

52 Geo. III. 

5 56 Geo. 111. 

} 1 Geo. IV. 

56 Geo. HI.* 

S 46 Geo. III. 
i 47 Geo. III. 


Total £210,000 


No. VI. , 

WINDSOR CASTLI 1 * AND BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

Windsor Castle. 


Expenditure for the buying, which has already 

received the sanction of parliament £591,000 0 

Additional sum which,has been sanctioned for 
additional workday t5ie report of the select 

committee in 1830, is 177,000 0 

For the building 771,060 0 0 


• In case of the demise of any of the four princesses, or upon the marriage of 
any ^m nf them, on the payment of a marriage portion of £40,000, the interest 
of such princess so dying or being married shall cease, and the annuity of 
£36^000 shall accrue and remain iu the three other princesses ; but none of the 
above princesses can receive more than £12,000 each, under the provisions of 
tbe Act 52 Geo III. c. 57, £. 2. 

Thji Duchess of Gloucester and the Princess of Hesse Hombourg receive, in 
addition to their annuities out of the consolidated fond, a pension of £1000 
each out of the 4J per cent. Leeward Island duties.— Pari. Paper, No. 284, 
Seas. 1881. 

f Prince Leopold resigned his peu9lon in July, on accepting the crown of 
Belgium ; stipulating for annuities for his servants, and the keepiug up of 
Claremont House. * 
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Amounl already granted for furniture, is ....£207,000 0 0 
Further amount required . 14,070 0 2 

• # % For furniture . . 

The amount which has be^n already granted 
for the purchase of land and housne, is . • . . ^ 


Total sum required #.. 1,081,170 9 2 

The amount Already granted being 894,500 0 0 


280,670 9 2 
33,500 0 0 


There is still required 190,67 0 9 2 

On account of whidh it is proposed to grant • 

in 1831. for the building as recommended by 

the select committee of 1850 . • • • ? 50,000 0 0 

To pay the charge already incurred for furni- * 

tore beyond the grant 3,670 9 2 

For furniture required for new rooms 10,000 0 0 

• 63 ,6p> 9 

Leaving to be granted in future years, according 
tp the report ol the select committee of 1830 127,000 0 0 

• Buckingham Palace. 

The amount require^ towards defraying the 
rhaige inclined of debt for work done and 
imitrarts made prior to tile appointment of 

the select committee in 1831, is 100, (fo() 0 0 

\\ mdhoi Castle, as above. 63,070 9 2 


To lie granted in 1831 


163,670 9 2 


tVhitehall Treasury Chambers, 
27 th September, 1831. 


i 


Parliamentary Paper, No. 271. 

» 


, No. vir. ; 

An nr NT P \ Y me nts heretofore charged on the CJvil List of England, 
IrokmL and Scotland, but now payable out of the Consolidated 
Em ul : with Notes on the Origin of some of these^Annuities. * 


The Cleik of the Hanaper (expenses) 2,000 0 0 

The Chief Justice in Eyre, Korth of # Trent 2,110 10 6 

Thu Chief Justice in Eyre, South of Trent 2,155 16 10 

The Chief J ustices in Eyre are to be abolished on the ex- 
piration of existing interests. . t 

Master of the Hawks 1 0 

IV I 1 TT 1 T .11 1 .iL 2 I » .1 * 


King James II. by Letters Patent, dated 5th July, in the 
third year of his reign, granted to Charles Duke of St. 
Alban’s, and the heirs male of his body, the offices of master 
and keeper ot the Hawks of his said Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, after the decease of Thomas Felter and 
William Chiffinch, who then held those offices, and with 
the same allowances as were enjoyed by them, viz. £30 per 
month of twenty-eight days, and 10s. a day ; and, also, £800 
per annum, that is, £50 per annunveach for four Falconers, 
and £600 for the provision and maintenance of Hawks; 
in all, £1,372 : 10s. 


tc % 
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Keeper of the Lions in the Tower, including extra allowance for 

the maintenance of the animals . 

The King having presented the Tower Menagerie to /he 
Zoological Society, the public, in future, will be saved the 
salary of the keeper; also the change for extra allowance 
to the aniihals. 

Knight Harbinger (to cease on expiration of the existing interest) 
Keeper of the Tennis Courts (to cease on expiration of existing # 

interest) 

Keeper of Records,. Tower, including Clerks 

Keeper*of Records, Court of Exchequer * 

Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs of London, for Imposts on W^ine 
University of Oxford; viz. * 


For if Preacher ..perpetuity 

Professor of Divinity ....... .ditto . . . 

— Law ditto... 

Physic ditto... 

~ History ditto . . . 

— Botany ditto... 


University of Cambridge ; viz. 

On a perpetuity 

For a Preacher 

Proiessor of Divinity 

— Law 

— Physic 

— History .' 

— * Botany..... 

Emanuel College, Cambridge, perpetuity 

These university endowments are royal grants, the earliest 
instituted by Margaret, couytess of Richmond, mother of 
Henry VII. 'Hie professorships of history were established 
fly George I. and the professorships of botany by George 

HI. 

Dean and Chapter of Lichfield, perpetuity 

Vicar of Lichfield. 

Master of the Temple *• 

Reader at Hampton Court Chapel. 

Fellows of Eaton, perpetuity *. 

Dean and Chapter of Westminster, for French Ministers, Savoy 

Ministers, Isle of IVlaif 

t Charles II. by Letters Patent, in the 27th year ot his 
reign, gran^d»an annuity of £100, to be paid forever, to 
the poor Ministers of the Isle of Man, out of the Heredi- 
tary Excise. , 

Bishop ot Chester, for four Preachers. . . . v 

Queen Elizabeth established four Preachers in the county 
of Lancaster, to be nominated by the Bishop of Chester for 
^the time being. Letters of Privy Seal have been issued 
^""TE^the commencement of each reign ever since for the 
payment of £200 per annum to the Bishop of Chester, for 
the use of these Preachers. 

Vicar of the Tower perpetuity 

Minister of St. Botolph, Aldgate ditto 

Churchwardens of St. John the Baptist, tor llie Poor, perpetuity 

Ditto. ...... .St. Michae l, Cornhill ditto. ditto. . 

Ditto St. Magnus .ditto. .. ...ditto*. 

Schoolmaster of Southwell, perpetuity 

Corporation of Dartmouth . . . .ditto 

The first grant to this Corporation was dated A.D. 1481 ; 


£ s. 

435 10 


140 13 5 

89 1 3 
1,236 5 4 
85 L 7 0 
95 16 6 

8 10 0 
11 13 8 
37 5 0 

37 1 « 

379 10 0 
189 4 0 

8 10 r 0 
8 10 0 
11 13 * 8 
37 1 0 

37 1 0 

379 10 O 
189 4 0 
14 16 10 


it 5 0 

9 17 3 

26 3 7 

38 l 0 

39 3 8 
42 9 0 
93 J9 0 


187 14 0 


114 

5 9 0 

6 4 3 

10 10 3 
19 1 6 

8 6 6 
37 1 0 



Ancient charges on civil list. 

if was for the building of a strong Tower, and for the fur- 
nishing uud keeping in repair a chain to secure the 
•« harbour. s 

M ayor of Macclesfield 

Macclesfield is a Chapelry the large Parish of Prcst- 
bury. The Chapel was built by Edward I. and endoW&d 
by Edward VI. with £5 0 : 6 : 8 per annum for ever. James 
i. in consideration of the smallness of the stipend, added 
£50 per annum (luring pleasure. The grant has been 
renewed at the commencement of each reign, by letter 
patent, directing £50 yearly to be paid to the Mayor for 
a u preacher to instruct the people of the town of Maccles- 
field and the* neighbouring villages in the true knowledge 
of God according to the doctrine of the Church of En- 
gland.” 

Corporation of Lyme Regis. . 

• Ditto for repairing the Pier 

Corporation of Berwick, for repairing a bridge over the Tweed.. 

Christ’s Hospital 

College of St. David’s, 

Representative of Sir John Hyndc Cotton, perpetuity 

Heirs of Colonel Fairfax .ditto 

# A grant of Charles II. dated in 1(>C0, and originally 
charged on tlie^Custom Duties of Hull. 

Heirs of Nicholas Yates, perpetuity 

A grant of James IP. to Nicholas Yates and his heirs, 
in consideration of Francis Yates and Margaret his wife, 
having been particularly instrumental in the preservation 
of King Charles II. from the hands of the Rebels after 
the battle of Worcester, and not havhu; received any marks 
of favour, by reason that the said Francis died soon after 
tlii* Restoration, leaving his son Nicholas an infant. 


luisn civil Luyr. 

Clerk of the Crown and llanapcr. 

Deputy ditto 

Constable of the Fort of Hillsborough (hercditaij)* 

Ma.-dcr of the Riding House 

Ph)sjcintt to the State 

Surgeon to the Stale 

Master and Composer of Musk;. 

Deputy ditto 

Attendant on Balls 

Kettle Drummer 

Serjeant Trumpeter 

5 Trumpeters at £17 : 7 each . . 

7 Violins at 17 : 7 each 

2 Tenors at IT : 7 each 

2 Hautboys at 17:7 each 

*2 French Horns .at 17:7 each 

4 Bas L< Viols , ..at 17 : 7 each 

Dulcimer 


* All charges on the Irish Civil List which follow this, expire on tl 
of existing interests. * 
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35 1 0 


95 19 Ik 
9>19 0 
05 19 0 
360 4 3 
400 0 0 
3 19 11 
71 9 0 


79 11 0 


886 12 4 
9G 4 0 
216 3 4 
200 4 0 
325 2 4 
325 2 4 
88 1 0 
88 1 0 
91 16, 4 
61 16 4 
01 JO* *4 
86 15 0 
121 9 # D 
34 14 0 
34 14 0 
31 14 0 
69 8* 0 
8 9 8 


cessation 
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266 10 4 
535 10 0 
132 hi 4 
39 8 8 
30 8 8 
47 0 0 

92 0 4 
354 17 8 


Clerk of the Council . 1,2,49 18 4 

Compiler of Dublin Gazette • . • . I 1 27(> 18 8 

Joint Solicitor in Great Britain 361 7 0 

Keeper of Records, Birmingham Tower . . * *>. 461 11 0 

Keeper of State Papers 401 11 0 

Constable of the Castle of Dublin, including Lodgings 101 II 0 

Constable of the Castle Of Limerick 330 18 8 

* Constable of the Castle of Castlemain 181 12 § 4 

ChairVm of Committees, late House of Lords 1,332 fi *8 

3 Messengers, late House of Lords, at £65 : 4 : 8 each 195 11 0 

3 Doorkeepers. • • ditto........ 65:13 each 196 19 0 

Housemaid... 6 F. 4 

2 late Masters in Chancery, at £96 : 4 each 192 8 0 

Seneschal of his Majesty's Manors 276 18. 8 

Customer of Wexford 9 4 K 

Customer of Waterford 13 17 0 

Searcher of ditto 6 3 4 

Customer of Youghall and Dungarvan 38111 0 

Comptroller of Cork 461 11 0 

Comptroller of Kinsale 92 6 4 

Customer of Killy begs 92 6 1 

Comptroller of ditto 92 6 1 

Customer of Galway 12 6 1 

Customer of Drogheda, Dundalk, and Carlingford 376 3 1 

Searcher of Dtftidalk and Carlingford ^4 12 4 

Searcher of Carrickforgus 6 3 1 

Searcher of Strangford and Donaghadee 929 4 8 

• Commissioner of the Board of, Works * 553 17 0 

One other .....ditto* 369 4 8 

One other ditto 369 1 8 


Usher to Council Chamber • • • • • ; • 

House and Wardrobe Keeper, Dublin Castle 

Assistant ditto 

Housekeeper of the Phoenix Lodge * 

Inspector and Director of the Gardens, dftto 

The Chief Chamberlain 

Chief Serjeant at Arms ( 

Second ditto 


SCOTCH CIVIL LIST. 


His Majesty's Commissioner to the Oeneral 7\sscmbly of the 

Church of Scotland 

TRc Hereditary Usher of the White Rod 

Ten Chaplains at £50 each 

SlMfcnrapeters at 16 : 16 : 4 each 

Limner 

Hereditary Keeper of the Palace of Holyrood House 

Undfr Keeper of ditto 

The Porter of the said Palace 

Ulster Falconer 

First Physician ; 

Second Phj T sician 

Apothecary 

Clock-maker 

Master of the Wardrobe 

First Underkeeper of ditto '. 


1,950 0 0 
212 15 0 

500 0 0 

100 IS 0 
276 10 0 
45 10 0 
50 0 0 
37 15 6 
50 0 0 
97 0 0 

50 0 0 
40 0 0 
16 13 4 
53 0 0 
87 10 0 
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Second Underkeeper of Wardrobe. 20 0 0 

Oqputy Keeper of Uegalia 300 0 o 

Clerk of the Stoics . ••• 30 0 q 

Historiographer 184 0 o 

Secretary to the Order of the Thistle 276 10 0 

Dean of the Order of the Thistle 50 0 0 

Usher to the Order of the Thistle 27 0 0 

The Principal Masters and Professors of the University of St. 

Andrew’s 1,010 0 0 

The Principal and # Professors of tfie Marischall College in * 

Aberdeen . 1,397 0 0 

The University of J&lasgow, Jar they Professors 1,360 0 0 

The University of Edinburgh, for the Professors and for the t 

Entanic Garden and Museum 1,819 3 0 

The Procurator for the Church, for defraying the charges of Church 

. affairs in Scotland, with the salaries of the Officers 1,100 0** IT 

Charities and bounties to such indigent and necessitous persons as *** 
shall be approved of by the Earons of Exchequer in Scot- 
Land, and to bo distributed amongst them quarterly; including 

1*120 as salary to the Almoner and Deputies 2,250 0 0 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 1,930 0 0 

John James Edmonstone, Esq. retired allowance as late Sheriff 

Depute of the Shire of Dute 138 5 0 

King’s Plate, to be rftn for at Edinburgh 100 0 0 

Ditto Jtoyal Company of Afchers, or Rody Guard 20 0 0 

Ditto Caledonian Hunt 100 0 0 

For the Clerks of the Auditor, until the office shall bo regulated 
on the cessation of the existing interest 230 0 0 

D hiteliali. Treasury Chumheis, ) • 

30th March, 1831. S . . 



PRIVY COUNCIL, DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS, 


AND 

CONSULAR ESTABLISHMENTS. 


A brief notice of these subjects will appropriately follow our piemi- 
ing exposition of the hereditary revenues and civil-list The number 
of members of the Privy Council is indefinite, sutd at the pleasure of 
the king; the privy counsellors of Williarfi IV. amount to 192, com- 
prising the royal dukes, the archbishops, the ministers, the chief officers 
in the royal household, the heads of the law-courts, and all the principal 
nobles and commoners who hold, or have held, the more important situa- 
tions in the civil, military, and diplomatic service of the government. 
They sit during life, or the life of the king who nominates them, sub- 
ject to removal at his majesty s discretion. They are bound by oath to 
advise the king, without partiality, affection, and dread ; to keep his 
council secret, to avoid corruption, and to* assist in the execution of what 
is there resolved. To assault, wound, or r attempt to kill a privy coun- 
sellor, in the execution of his olfice, is felony. 

Although the ostensible duties of the council are, to advise the king- 
in 5 flairs of state, yet this duty is seldom discharged ; and a privy 
counsellor, as qjifhy is as little the adviser of the sovereign as a peer 
of the realm, who is denominated the hereditary adviser of the Crown. 
The really efficient and responsible advisers df the king are the ministers, 
especially that portion, of them constituting the cabinet. No privy 
counsellor attends in council, unless expressly summoned for the occa- 
sion and summonses are never sent except to those counsellors who, as 
members of the administration, are in the immediate confidence of his 
iflajesty. The privy council, then, is an institution of state, without 
salaries and without duties ; and, as such, would require no notice in 
this publication. Authors who amuse themselves and their readers in 
describing that “ shadow of a shade/* the* English constitution, moke 
a great parade of the grave functions and high privileges of “ his ma- 
jesty’s most honourable privy council but practice is as widely dif- 
ferent from theory, in respect of this, as in respect of the representative 
branch of the government. * 
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• 

Although tfie privy council ex officio is little more than a nonentity, 
yet, from extrinsic circumstances, it is a body of great interest, and 
some account of it is strictly relevant to our purpose. Nearly the whole 
of* the privy cmmsellors t do now, or have held important offices in tlu 
state ; and, in consequence of these offices, have contrived to concen- 
trate, in their own persons, a miscellany of pensions, salaries, sinecures 
and grants, which is almost incredible. The mass of taxes consumec 
by George ML and IV. having been set forth, we may, as an appro- 
priate sequel, set forth the mass of taxes annually consumed by those 
“ grave and reveaend seignors,” *who were fortunate enough to enjoj 
the greatest shar| of the favour and confidence of those monarchs. 

Our task will *>e much 'abbreviated by the exposition, in the session 
of 1830, of the present first lord of the admiralty. In a committee oi 
supply on the 14th of May, Sir James Graham moved “ for a retur^ 
of all salaries, profits, pay, fees, and emoluments, whether £i*ifor 
military, from the 5th of January, 1829, to the 5th of January, 18,30, 
held and -enjoyed by each of his Majesty’s most honourable Privy 
( 'Otmcil, specifying, with each name, the total amount received by each 
individual, and distinguishing the various sources from which the same 
is derived.” After urging a variety of cogent arguments in support of 
the propriety and atility of his motion, Sir James made the following 
extraordinary statement, founded on documents in his possession, and 
which statement was not contradicted. • 

“ He had divided the Privy Counsellors into classes, excepting from each 
ific Royal Family, because they, having a certain income under the assignment 
of Acts of Parliament, there was nothing mysterious about them ; and, in many 
cases, these assignments had been made under the sanction of bills, which had 
themselves undergone discussion in the House. He, therefor?, excluded them 
altogether from his calculations upon this occasion. Tim total number of Privy 
Counsellors was 109, of whom *113 received public money. The whole sum 
distributed annually amongst tjiese 113 was ^fc’ 05 0,1 04, and the average pro- 
portion of that sum paid to each yearly was £5,753. Of this total of £050, 164, 
£86,103 were for sinecures, £412,411 for active services, and £121,650 for 
pensions , making together the total which he had stated. Of the 113 JPrivy 
Counsellors who were thus receivers ol’ the public money, thirty were pluralists , 
or persons holding more offices than owe, whether as sinecurists or civil and mili- 
tary officers. The amount received by the pluralists was £221,133 annually 
amongst them all, or £7,331, upon an average, to each annually. The nuiybcr 
of Privy Counsellors who enjoyed full or half-pay, or were pens ; oned as diplo- 
matists, was twenty-nine, aud the gross amount of their income from the public 
purse was £126,175, or, upon an average, a yearly income to each individual of 
£4,347 a year. The whole number of Privy Counsellors who were members of 
both Houses of Parliament was sixty-niue, and of those forty -seven were Peers, 
whose gross income from the public purse was £378,846, or, upon an average to 
each, £8,060 a year. The femaining twenty-two were of the House of Com- 
mons, and the gross amount of their receipts was £90,849, or, upon an average 
to each individual, £4, 1 2tfa year. It appeared then that there w'ere 113 Privy 
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Counsellors- receiving the public money, of whom sixty-nine were members of 
either house of Parliament He had already stated that sixty-nine were in the 
receipt of public money by way of salary ; the total number of Privy Counsellors 
in the House of Commons was thirty-one, and of the^e twenty-two were changed 
upon the public purse. In this analysis {here might be some inaccuracy ; but 
if its accuracy Were denied, his answer, short and conclusive, was— grant this 
motion, and prove the error to the public satisfaction. 0 

The motion was not granted ; in lieu of it the then chancellor of the 
Exchequer substituted and carried a motion, of his own, for a return 
of salaries and emoluments above £2^0, held by all jersons in the civil 
departments of the United Kingdom. w The honourable member had 
moved for the return of the public emoluments of 169‘ individuals, and 
Mr. Goulburn overwhelmed him with a return of 2000. It was serving 
fchri, as Sir James remarked, when he called for a glass of w'ine, with 
a glaSispf wine diluted with a bottle of water. 

In fact, it was a complete avoidance of the object sought by the mem- 
ber for Cumberland. Mr. Goulburn said it would be invidious to pro- 
duce a return of the emoluments of the Privy Council alone. What ! 
more invidious than to move for and obtain, as was the case in 1806,,of 
a return of the pensions and emoluments of the royal Dukes ! Or more 
invidious than to seek and obtain, as was the case iiH 822, a return of 
the pensions and emoluments of the honourtible members themselves ! 
George TV. had often submitted to sucli invidious proceedings — his in- 
come and expenditure too — the amount of his tailors* bills— his up- 
holstery bills — the outgoings in his household — even down to tile 
consumption of pickles and potatoes — had all been sifted and over- 
hauled, oftener than once, and no one thought it invidious. Receiving 
annually a great mass of public money, which imposed a heavy burthen 
on the people, they f liad a right to look into his majesty’s affairs, just 
in the sume way as they had a right to «!ook into the affairs of these 
privy counsellors. But the* chancellor of the Exchequer wished to 
screen tha most honourables, by mixing them up with the clerks, and 
tidewaiters', and other subalterns, who serve not so much for present 
pay, f as the hope, of obtaining higher and more lucrative appointments. 

It was a dextroqp diversion of the enemy’s attack, worthy of the sublime 
genius who framed the Irish Tithe Composition Act. Precisely tlie 
same manoeuvre is resorted to by the apologists of the ecclesiastical 
establishment to conceal the enormous revenues of the clergy. They 
have a great repugnance to giving separate statements of the incomes 
of -the bishops, the dignitaries, and aristocratic pluralists ; they like to 
see them all lumped together, those* with high connexion and in- 
fluence, and those with none, — and then, after exaggerating their num- 
bers tivo-fold, they call upon you to look and sympathize at the miser- 
able pittance allotted to the sons of Mother Church ! But this will 
notflo. It is not the average hut the disproportion that shocks public 
feeling. A friendless incumbent* or poor clerk cannot make bis miser- 
able stipend go a jot farther in the purchase of the necessaries of life, 
because there is some court bishop or court judge with ten or twenty 
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thousand a year. Wliat the community revolts at is the total burthen 
jmposecl by the whole number of spiritual and lay placemen, chiefly by 
tfie exorbitant, emoluments of a few favoured individuals. • 

The first lord of the admiralty never published a list of the cormo- 
rants of the Privy Council, many of whom still continue members of that 
august body, in the full enjoyment of their ‘ blushing honours but, as 
they have ceased to exorcise the same influence on national affairs since 
the accession of the Whig ministry, it is unnecessary to notice them here 
individually, aiyl we shall content purse! ves with recording their names 
in our Place cpd Pension List. 

AMBASSADORS AND DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS. 

V- 

There is, we will venture to affirm, no branch of our mp,i#ntrious 
civil services which required to be more keenly investigated/ and more 
unsparingly cut down than our foreign embassies. The Whigs have 
paired off a little of the exuberance of these dazzling employments; 
but their reductions ought to have been carried still lower. The embassy 
to the court of Franco is still continued at £1 1 ,400 a year, independently 
of a splendid liouse to live in, bought with the public money ; that to 
Russia as much, with* £1000 a year additional for house rent; to 
Austria, £1J,050; to Turkey, £7,350; to Spain, £7,35$; and the 
ministers to the new states of America have £4,000 a year and upwards : 

1 and these exclusive of allowances for outfits, for presents, for the charge 
of journeys to and fro, for postage, fbr mourning-dresses, for birth-day 
fetes, for illuminations, or any other casual outgoing. No otheV country 
maty's such extravagant allowances to her ministers. Few native 
noblemen of any of the courts hero enumerated are able to vie, in 
household expense, with njen possessing such princely incomes ; and it 
cannot he politic in England to place l*r representatives in a point* of 
view so invidious towards ‘the- eommunfties among which "they sojourn. 
In fact, it is said that hints have, at various tjmes, been transmitted 
to the government of this country upon the annoyance which is often 
felt abroad at the unequalled revenues allowed by* Great BrituiA to her 
diplomatists at foreign courts, for the support of what she calls her 
dujmlij. Now, the bot kind. of national dignity is that which renders 
justice, and demands it — that which is upheld by the urbanity and 
Knowledge of the public officers who represent their nation amongst 
foreigners; and, after the common decencies of respectable life, have 
been furnished) little if any thing is gained, by more extravagance 
and ostentation, to the interests or dignity of a groat people. America 
allows her envoys and plenipotentiaries about £2000, and secretaries of 
legation £321 per annum; and her dignity and interests are adequately 
.sustained and represented. »* 

Nothing, indeed, can he plainer than if men of a high order of 
talents, but of private station in society, were to be selected for foreign 
missions, two good effects would follow. The national business would 
be incomparably better done, •and the extravagance of the diplomatic 
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service might be corrected without a murmur’. It is far otherwise when 
men of noble birth but mean capacity, make love to the appointment, 
and are chosen : that is the secret of our vast expenditure hi diplomacy. 
The borough system has been at the bottom of this abuse, *is of every 
other; and if the puppets of that system did not always succeed in 
shutting the doors of Parliament against popular representatives, it is 
certain that they kept the representation of the sovereign elsewhere very 
snugly and comfortably to themselves. t 

In tlffc whole range of the public service, nothingtatceords so well 
with the taste and acquirements of the # aristocracy a sit his vice- regal 
mimicry, and ostentation. The chief qualifications of nil ambassador 
are that he should be able to bow gracefully, be six feet high, of portly 
presence, and keep a good tabic for the entertainment of absentee 
lords aft&Jadies ; as to real business, it is done by the secretaries : and 
if any thing extra occurs, there is.a special mission for the purpose. 
Some of the most famous jobs in the history of corruption have boon 
• got up under the pretext of an embassy. Witness the mission of the 
late Mr. Canning to Lisbon. It is Avell known that the son of this,, 
gentleman was in a declining state of health, and required a milder 
atmosphere ; when the father was sent ambassador to Lisbon, where there 
was actually no court , at an expense to the country of eighteen 
thousand pounds. Again, in 1821, when a negotiation was on foot to 
bring the Grenvilles into the administration, one of the stipulations 
w r as, that a member of the family, Mr. Henry Wynn, should be sent ’ 
on a mission to Switzerland, with a salary of £4,000, and this large 
allowance Avas justified on the pretext that it was necessary to enable 
the minister to maintain a liberal hospitality towards his countrymen 
abroad. And sure enough the hospitable disposition of this young gen- 
tlenian rvas soon called into exercise, for ho had scarcely arrived at 
his destination before his broker, Sir Wat^kin Williams Wynn, Lady 
Harriet' Williams Wynn, and eight more Wynns repaired to Berne, to 
share the hospitalities tf the generous youth, provided out of the taxes 
of the people of England ! 

But even these are nothing to those perpetrated in the la iter days 
of Toryism, under the pretext of missions to South America, and to the 
particulars of which we shall introduce the readfer from a parliamentary 
paper^ No. 318, of the session of 1830. 

As a sample of the enormous charge of thesfc diplomatic missions, 
we shall first cite the Mexican embassy. In the year 1825, Mr. Morier 
received, for five months’ service as Mexican commissioner, £3,055 
salary, and £1,070 expenses. In the next year, the same gentleman 
received^ for three months’ service, £3,504; making a total of £8,017 
for eight months in two years. This, one would think, quite enough 
for the cost of pne mission, but it was not so :• Mr. Ward, the second 
commissioner, received a much larger remuneration for the same ser- 
vices, in the same year, in the samq place. In 1825, this gentleman 
received £10,920 ; in 1826, £.5,598; in 1827, £2,523, exclusive of 
£825 passage-money, making, with otlfer items, a charge of not less 
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than £19, HOB for twenty-five months’ services of Mr. Ward alone. But 
even this did not include the entire cost- there was a secretary attached 
to the mission.* This gentleman was a Mr. Thompson, who charged 
£100 pci* month salary for his services, and actually, in addition, asked 
for compensation— for what? Why, for his salary as*clerk in the 
Audit Office j while ho was absent on other duties. The same modest 
officer also charged £1,007 for the cost of a trip to Guatemala, which 
he fancied to take. This made an entire charge of £31,857 in two 
years for one mission to Mexico. * 

One object of /Mr. Ward's mission, according to the explanation of 
Mr. Goulburn, was to ascertain what the expense of these South 
American embassies might be ; and it must be allowed that Mr. Ward 
went the right way to work to make them very comfortable appoint** 
liTcnts for his successors, by not fixing the standard at too m^agfe a 
scale ; and if the gentlemen who succeed him can only get up a book 
beside, as their predecessor has done, they will he very productive ex-. 
cursTons indeed. 

yho next mission deserving attention is that to Columbia. Our envoy 
there was a Mr. Clock burn, who, in 1825, received an outfit of £3,000. 
In 1826, he went t<? South America, landed at the Caraccas, ami never 
advanced to Bogota: he remained three weeks at the bouse of the 
consul, and then returned. For this excursion, he received a* year’s 
salary, £6,000 ; allow ance for house rent, £600 ; expence of conveying 
liftu out, £450. Next year ho started again for Bogota, never reached 
his destination, returned to London after an absence of seven months, 
to announce his own movements instead of transmitting despatches in 
the usual way, charging £3,376 for this trip. lie time crossed the 
Atlantic twice, at the public expense, without ever, penetrating to the 
capital to which lie was offioi.Jly appointed ; he was the first year three 
weeks in America, and the second nine wrecks ; and for his services* 
altogether he received £1 3,00?). It might he thought after this we had 
done with this gentleman, hut something remain^ — he applied for 
farther remuneration , and actually received £1,664 to “ complete^ his 
allowance;” and then this highly efficient envoy exVqprdinary rested 
from Ins labours on a pension of £ l ,700 a year. 

Next we come to Mr. Chad, who was recalled from Dre-den, to pro- 
ceed forthwith to Bogota. He got £1,066 for an outfit in the year 
1828, togerher with £1,374 ; and in 1829, £2,0(52, although lie never 
left London. Mr. Turner got, in 1829, £2,500 for this same mission, 
besides a large sum for house-rent, he never having been in Columbia 
at all; and £528 for his voyage out. In this manner Mr. Cock bum 
received £15,000 for going out, but never entering the capital ; *Mr. 

• Chad got £5,002 for preparing to go out, but never going at all ; and 
Mr. Turner, £4,955 for undertaking the voyage: whether this list 
gentleman has arrived at his destination, or absconded, or deviated into 
a more pleasant tour through Switzerland or Italy, does not appear. So 
much for the Columbian mission. 

Next let us advert to the missiefti to Buenos Avres. The first on the 
roll is Lord Ponsonby, who received an outfit of £2,500, salary £5,000, 
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and an allowance for house-rent £500. Those allowances are a little 
extravagant, but his lordship, unlike the Chads awl the Cock bu,rns, 
did arrive at his post. We cannot say the same of his successor, 
Mr. Henry Fox, the near relation rf a well-known duchy sinecurist 
Mr. Fox received an outfit of £1,500 for Buenos Ayres, in 1828, 
at the time he was in Italy, in the receipt of a salary; pnd, in 1829, 
an advance of £1,000, though it did not appear, when -the return 
was made, he had yet taken a stpp towards his American journey. 
Therti is similar profusion in the* missions to Brazil And Panama, but the 
instances we have cited are sufficient specimens of thllavish proceedings 
in tWs branch of the foreign department. It is to bo hoped our Whig 
ministers, who showed up these doings with great gusto while out of 
will not follow the profuse example of their predecessors in 

CONSULAR ESTABLISHMENTS. 

These form minor diplomatic appointments, ostensibly established to 
watch over the interests of commerce, assist and facilitate the trans- 
actions of merchants in foreign parts. The duties being light, and the 
remuneration considerable, they form a favourite branch of ministerial 
patronage, and situations therein are mostly obtained by individuals 
connected with the aristocracy or possessing parliamentary influence. 
At present the chief objections to the consular establishments are their 
superfluous number -*■ the expenses they entail on the country in extra- 
vagant salaries, pensions, and superannuations — and the unfitness of 
manj persons forced into the situation from the operation of the influ- 
ence to which we have adverted. In the United States of America, for 
example, we have eight consuls, besides consuls-general, enjoying 
salaries of £800 a-ycar. Both in America and Europe the office 
* of consul-general is unnecessary ; at all events such a functionary 
might be dispensed with, w^iiere we had *a regular ambassador and his 
staff at an enormous charge. Where, for instance, can he the utility or 
necessity of having a consul-general in Park? We have an ambassa- 
dor* there, with^a^alary of £10,000 a- year, a secretary of the embassy, 
and many other individuals attached to the legation in that city ; and 
amongst them, no doubt, a fit individual might easily be found to do the 
duty at a salary of £500 per annum, for discharging which the present 
cAnsul-gcneral receives £1200. At Naples we have a consul-general, 
^ith £1200 a- year, when the w r hole trade of the kingdom, with all the 
ports in the w’orld, does not exceed £1,000,000 per annum. But then 
tJie climate of Naples is, salubrious , and it is sometimes convenient to 
hav$ a sinecure retreat there for an indolent official or jsatiated epicure 
of the “ higher orders 99 The consul-general at Washington has a 
salary of £1000 a-ycar. This appears wholly indefensible. In dear 
countries there is some necessity for high salaries to meet the increased 
expenditure ; but in cheap countries like America there can he no pre- 
text for an exorbitant allowance. ' £1000 a -year is equal to the salary of 
the chief justice of the United States, and this amount is paid to a 
consul-general — an officer who, in fact, has nothing to do. 
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A change of questionable utility was introduced in 1825, in the mode 
of remunerating consuls; in lieu of payment by fees, fixed salaries 
wdre substituted : but, lender some pretext or other, fees still qontinue to 
be exacted, and the charges altogether imposed by these functionaries 
on commerce are very considerable. The money paid t6 the consuls of 
Columbia alone amounts to a charge of four por cent, on the traffic car- 
ried on between the two countries. The whole amount of our exports 
and imports to South America is about eleven 'millions ; and our consular 
and diplomatic establishments in' these states cost £60,521, the* former 
£27,241 and the latter £33,100. In the trade with some states these 
expenses are particularly exorbitant. For instance, the considar and 
diplomatic per-centage on our trade with Mexico is £1 : 0 : 7, on that 
with Guatemala £10 : 17 : 2; our exports and imports to the former 
•amounting to £731,000, the diplomatic cost to £4,400, and tile* con- 
sular expense to £3000 ; while our trade to Guatemala amounts only 
to £13,813, and the consular expense is £1500. There is no neces- 
siCy for these charges, which result solely from negligence and abuse in 
{Jio foreign department, from extravagant salaries, from the appoint- 
ment of consuls to places where none arc required, and from the plural 
appointments of dbnsuls, vice-consuls, and cons uls-general, when a single 
individual would be amply sufficient for the discharge of official duty. 

The little duty these gentlemen discharge may he inferred "from the 
fact that many hold other situations, apparently requiring their entire 
personal attention, while others hold the appointment of consul in 
America or distant parts of Europe, and reside constantly in the 
metropolis. In 1792 the total charge of our diplomatic and consular 
est.ihlishinents, including pensions, amounted to £118,927; in 1829, 
the same establishments cost £366,000 ; and the charge of the consular 
department alone was £121,820, being nearly £8,000 more than the 
charge of both establishments just before Aho French revolutionary war. 
Wo shall conclude the chapter with subjoining a few documents ab- 
stracted from parliamentary papers, which will illustrate and authenticate 
our previous exposition, and show the present state of this brandy of the 
national expenditure. 

Salaries and Pension? to Ambassadors and Consuls . — Pari. Paper, 
No. 305, Session 1830. 


Year 

Salaries to 
Ambassadors. 

Salaries to 
Consuls. 

Peusions to 
Retired Foreign 
M inisters. 

Pensions to 
Consuls. 

Charge for 
Diplomatists 

and Consuls. 

• 

1822 

1*141,135 

£30,076 

£32,200 

£1,190 

£301,772 

1823 

139,366 

29,740 

52,503 

1,036 

332,153 

1821 

136,511 

34,091 

53,547 

890 

, 361,728 

1825 

132,301 

52,625 

55,938 

1,368 

' 418,637 

1820 

142,584 

49,975 

53,450 

3,370 

459,538 

1827 

132,553 

51,100 

, 62,318 

3,370 

412,159 

1828 

133,163 

50, 2G 

56,772 

4,270 

407,117 

1829 

132,149 

49,342 

t 54,719 

4,870 

366,004 





THE 


ARISTOCRACY. 

* f 


Almost imperceptibly to ourselves, we are drawn through the different 
departments of our undertaking in heraldic order : first, we explored 
the (?fturch in all its ramifications ; next the revenues -of the Monarch ; ’ 
afterwards the monarch’s chief council, and his /representatives in the 
persons of his ambassadors, envoys extraordinary, and ministers pleni- 
potentiary ; and now' we come to the Aristocracy, which, according to 
the established rules of precedency, ought to follow the Clergy and the 
Crown. 

Before entering on the more serious details of our pfesent subject, we 
cannot help pausing a moment, on the threshold, to felicitate ourselves 
and readers on tho triumphs already achieved by the progress of know- 
ledge. Three centuries are only a step in the history of nations, yet, 
within that* period, how many fictions of feudality and priestcraft have 
been dissipated, and which are now only reverted to as sources of amuse- 
ment, like the delusions of witchcraft and demonology. Only think of 
the supremacy* of the Clergy, in the fifteenth? century, when they 
enjoyed almost impunity for every crime, by exemption from secular 
jurisdiction. It strikingly demonstrates (die influence of mind over 
ignorance ; for ecclesiastics, that era, much excelled the laitv in 
mental attainments as in the magnitude of their possessions. Such 
pre-eminence is’ eithkr lost or fast disappearing : in science and in- 
formation they are manifestly behind other classes of the commu- 
nity ; their moraj influence is insignificant ; the chief advantages they 
retain are their revenues, and the permanent enjoyment of these not 
being founded on any claim of right or ‘social btility, public conviction 
has ^decreed against , them, and the general verdict waits only to be 
carried into execution, 

Among the fictions of Regality the most preposterous was the claim 
of divine right , which has become too common place a drollery even for 
mirth. Still it cannot be forgotten, that, so recently as the last of the 
Stuarts, this dogma had many disciples, and some remains of this 
singular faith are now to be found. An attempt has been made to 
erect a new idol in the pretensions of Legitimacy : but, in an age of 
discussion, imposture cannot long maintain its ground, and this was 
soon trampled under foot. Previously to the introduction of this idola- 
try, the English had shown their contempt for hereditary right by the 
transfer of the crown to the Prince of Orange ; the French subsequently 
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by the expulsion of Charles X. and the adoption of Philip I. ; and the 
non-interference of the European powers in the mighty movement of 
IttO has put* an everlasting seal on this species of secular supersti- 
tion. • m 

Let us next advert to the fictions of the Third Estate : by some acci- 
dent the I^nglish Aristocracy have contrived to retain a greater propor- 
tion of their ancient influence and endowments than any other privi- 
leged order of the community. # The circumstances to which {his may 
be ascribed appear principally tho following. First, the English nobility 
had the good sense to give up jn time a portion of their more revolting 
usurpations, hf which they have been enabled to preserve entire, in a 
more palmy state of enjoyment and for a longer term, the remainder, 
than any similar class in Europe. Secondly, at an early period of our 
annals they obtained a hold on popular support, by aiding the # people in 
resisting the encroachments of the clergy and the prerogatives of the 
Crown. Lastly, and latterly, the more enlightened portion of them 
Vvc conciliated the favour *of the influential classes by the adoption of 
liberal principles, and bv impressing them with the belief that a conser- 
vative principle identifies the immunities of their ‘order’ with the general 
peace and wclfarf . Some of these sources of respect and power are 
manifestly losing ground 'in popular estimation. For w r hat sendees the 
Aiistocnicy have rendered to civil liberty they have been amply reniu- 
iic iated by the long exorcise of the political franchises of the People, 
"by the receipt of enormous rents, add Jty the absorption of public taxes. 
Tin* assumption of a community of interest .with the People jp partly 
bolifd by their own legislative acts, in which they obviously consider 
they have an interest different from that of other classes of society. In 
short, the time has arrived, when the power aad institutions of the 
privileged orders may be fitAy passed in review; they have already con- 
ceded m.iny immunities, aiyl it is not improbable the period has arrived 
when they will be called upon to make further '^cessions to the spirit 
of tho age. 

There was a time, as every body knows, when lords were* petty 
despots on tlicir- domains. They had their dungeon-c&sfcles, in which they 
could, at their own arbitrary will, torture, imprison, and even execute, 
their fellow-creatures. ’They *could, when it suited their sovereign 
pleasure, sally forth on the public highways, and, with impunity, rob 
and maltreat whatever luckless traveller they happened to meet. They 
had even immunities still more revolting to human feeling. One, it 
is true, can hardly bring the mind to believe that such monstrous usages 
as those which gave rise to borough-English and child-wit ever'ex- 
isted; yet that they did is unquestionable, and the memorials df these 
customs, subsisting in the borough of Stafford, in the county of Fjpsex, 
and other parts of the kihgdom, place the facts beyond dispute. By the 
former usage the lord claimed the trifling perquisite, on the occasion 
of a marriage on his estate, of sleeping the first night with the bride ; 
and the latter designates a penalty which a woman had to pay who had 
suffered herself to be begotten with child without the lord's permission. 
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Thank heaven our seigneurs have abated something of their ancient 
privileges; still the bare knowledge that such usages once existed — that 
they are associated with the name — is sufficient *to make the mere titles 
of lord, baron, and duke, an often ce-«an insult to human reason — an 
abomination — which modern and civilized Europe ought no longer to 
tolerate. 

Having adverted to a few of the ancient impostures and usurpations, 
chiefly to show to what a depth of degradation human nature may be 
reduced, we shall proceed to illustrate the immunities** and advantages 
enjoyed by the Aristocracy, and which, they have been enabled to ar- 
rogate and maintain by a monopoly of political power. f It is a subject 
of vast importance, ana one, we believe, when fairly placed before our 
countrymen, about which there will hardly exist diversity of opinion. 

In contemplating ^hc English government, one peculiar feature may 
be remarked in every branch of our civil and ecclesiastical polity : in each 
branch there is an entire departure from the original object of its insti- 
tution. In the ecclesiastical state, no such &buse as clerical sinceurists 
was formerly known ; every order had some duties to discharge, fo r 
which they received their incomes : but now we find that the episcopal, 
dignified, and one-third of the parochial clergy receives four or five 
millions annually, for which it is hard to say any service whatever is 
rendered to society. The House of Commons, originally intended to 
represent the property, intelligence, and population of the state, lias 
become the mere organ of the t Aristocracy ; who, according to the 
constitution, ought not tojiave the least influence over its deliberations. 
The executive, by the delegation of its powers to ministers and judges, 
exhibits a similar dereliction from civil and military duties : and, lastly, 
in the House of Peers we find a corresponding abandonment of civil 
functions; the dukes, earls, t and barons had all, formerly, as their 
names import, important duties to discharge. in the commonwealth. 

The object of rcfprm is not to destroy the established church, pull 
down the two housed of parliament, nor invade the rights of the 
Crowi?. ; but to restore, as far as the altered state of society will allow*, 
those different oriLeifc to the exercise of their legitimate authority. 

Of the different innovations . on the ancient system, then* is none 
more flagrant than those of the Aristocracy : rt has swallowed up not 
only the rights of the people, and the prerogatives of the Crown, but 
also’ the immunities of the church. At no former period of history 
was" the power of the Aristocracy so absolute, nor did they enjoy a 
tithe of their present advantages. During the Norman Kings, and the 
first kings of the house of Plantagonct, down to the passing of Magna 
Char tti) though the power of the Crown, in many instances, proved 
but \ feeble barrier to the encroachments of the barons, yet, w'hen 
united with the influence of tho clergy, it was at all times able to sot 
some bounds to their authority. After the passing of the Great 
Charter, the growth of manufactures, and the diffusion of knowledge 
among the people,* gave rise to the Commons. This ovder, unknown 
to the preceding period, gradually rose into great importance, and 
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ultimately became able not only to prescribe bounds to the Aristocracy, 
but also to the Monarch. Under the tyranny of the Stuarts, the 
(’oTmiions brought one monarch to the block, and abolished the House 
of Peers. Hut its ascendancy was of short duration. The return of 
Chailes [I. —the restoration of ?he rotten boroughs, which had been 
struck out of the representation during the protectorship of Cromwell, 
to the right Vf returning members of parliament, —the introduction of 
parliamentary corruption in the reign of Charles II. — more systema- 
tically and openly practised under "William III. and perfected under the 
administration of Walpole, in the reign of George II. — completely 
annihilated the powers of the Commons, and gave to the Aristocracy 
its uncontrolled and irresponsible ascendancy. # 

Having obtained the power, the Aristocracy have exercised it as un- 
controlled power usually is exercised, namely, sojply for their own 
advantage : they have rid themselves of what duties were anciently 
annexed to their order, and monopolized nearly all the honours and 
emoTnments of society. 

The ancient nobility had not only to provide a sufficient military force 
fo* the defence of the kingdom, hut they had also the adminis- 
tration of justice, 4lie coining of money, and, in short, the whole 
internal government of the country committed to their care.* On 
^uch conditions, their ostites were originally granted : these they*retain ; 
but us to the duties annexed, they na\e placed them on the shoulders of 
the other classes of the community. It is the Commons now, who 
cithei discharge, or pay for being disHiargod, all the duties of the 
state. If vr only examine the list of taxes, as Ve shortly intend So do, 
ve siufcll find that the aristocracy have, comparatively, exempted 
tbomsehes from impost, while the burthen falls exclusively on the 
people. The duties imposedjby the corn-laws are' a tax paid directly 
for the support of this order; while, with tlw exception of the land-tax,* 
a trilling impost, all other duties, the assessed taxes, excise, customs, 
stamps, post-office duties, fall with disproportionate weight on the 
middling and working classes, and scarcely couch the massive incomes 
of the nobility. 

This is one of the great evils resulting from the political supremacy 
of the peei age. Instead c4* bearing the burthen of taxation, which, in 
fact, is the original tenure on which they acquired their territorial posses- 
sions, they have laid it on tlie people. Nothing can be more unjust alid 
oppi essive. The comforts of one class ought never to be encroached 
upon, while another class remains in the enjoyment of redundant 
luxuries. It is the legitimate object of good government to prevent tlje 
extremes of wealth and indigence, and* diffuse equally, through} all 
classes, the bounties of nature. But the aristocratic system is the 
reverse of this principle. Jt weighs chiefly on want and penury /it. 


* Rlackstone’s Comment, b. iv. iv. arid v. and Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
h. hi. eh iv. w here the nature of the ^orient tenures is investigated. 
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traiiples on those already depressed ; and crushes, almost to annihilation, 
the most useful classes by its unceasing exactions. 

It is not our purpose to investigate the utility and oiiigin of an here- 
ditary privileged class. It is, no doubt, a ijuestionable hypothesis — 
not supported cat least by the cotempornry illustration of many noble 
families — that wisdom and fitness for the administration of national 
affairs are inheritable endowments. Besides which, men ‘seldom take 
pains to cultivate superfluous acquirements : consequently, it is a strong- 
objection to hereditary honours, tlfat those born to them. have no 
necessity for cultivating the virtues by which, perhaps, they were ori- 
ginally acquired. A.principal motive* for the institution of hereditary 
right has ceased to be of weight. Originally it was intended to guard 
against disputed succession, and prevent the division of powers essen- 
tial to the security communities and property. But the introduction 
of the lepresentativc principle in governments, the more general diffu- 
sion of intelligence, of habits of order, of respect for individual claims, 
has rendered these precautions no longer essential to the maintenance of 
social institutions. Leaving, however, the general discussion of the 
question, we shall proceed to notice, categorically, the real and practical 
grievances entailed on the commons of England by {he advantages and 
immunities of the Aristocracy. 

I. RIGHT OF PRIMOGENITURE AN 1J ENTAILS. 

Lor the last ten years a groat deal has been written and said, and 
justly too, on the evils cf monopolies ; but hardly any one has touched 
upon the monopoly of land. Many, even of the Aristocracy, have been 
zealous and persevering in their endeavours to establish unrestricted 
freedom in commcrhe ; they perceived the advantages of liberty in the 
-exchange of commodities, tbut they have been indifferent or silent on 
the advantages of liberty ft the exchange of the soil. Yet, what is 
the right of primogeniture and the law of entail, but a monopoly as 
grievous and pernicious as that of the Bank of England and East India 
CoiApany? What right had an assembly of half- civilized men, some 
five hundred ) f ears ago, to fie up the great estates of the country in 
perpetuity; to enact that, whatever changes, of society might intervene, 
they should never be subdivided, nor severed from their lineal heirs as 
loi*g as they endured ? Was not this creating a monopoly ? Did it 
not interpose insuperable obstacles to the sale and division of propei Ly — 
keep up the price of land to an artificial height — impede fair compe- 
tition limit the market of buyers — and impose restrictions on the 
freedom of those who might be disposed to sell ? 

"Moreover, the statute Da doyiis, or of “ Great Men,” as it is fre- 
quently called, perpetuated a landed interest; that is, an order of 
men with interests distinct from those of the community, and who, 
armed >vith the power of the state, have been able to treat with special 
favor their peculiar class, by i/hposing upon it lighter burthens, by 
protecting it from competition, and other* expedients which tended 
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directly to tlicir own greatness and emolument by the sacrifice of the 

general welfiy'e. 

The motives which ’originated this feudal institution, as before ob- 
served, have, in great part, ceased to exist. In the disorderly era of 
Edward 1. the right of tlx* first-born to the undivided possession of 
his ancestor was a law of peace ; and, by consolidating indisputably the 
power which the entire piopeity gave in the hands of a single person, 
it was a law of security. To divide the inheritance was to. «ru in it, 
and to expose the dwellers upon it, who depended on the proprietor for 
protection, to oppics&ed aixl swallowed up in tho desolating incur- 
sions of neighbouring and ferocious rivals. In the existing state of 
society no such pretexts can be urged. The poor as well as tho rich 
enjoy personal security, and the owner of a sin^e acre of land is as 
secure in the enjoyment us the owner of 100,000. The right* 'of primo- 
geniture, however, still subsists; and as, of all institutions, it is the 
mysf adapted to flatter the pride of great families, it will be tenaciously 
upheld by the Aristocracy. In other respects it is an unmixed evil; 
i4 is e\en injurious to the real interests of the landowners ; for nothing* 
can be more rontyuy to the welfare of a numerous family than a right 
which, in order “ to enrjeh one, beggars all the rest of the children;*' 
aud reduces them to tho alternative of obtaining subsistence ^either as 
mendicants or depredators on the bounty and involuntary contributions 
uf the community. 

Tho same reasoning applies to k avails, which are the natural 
consequence of primogeniture. They w ere introduced to preserve the 
lineal succession of which primogeniture first gave ths idea, and to 
hinder an v part of tho original patrimony from being conveyed out of 
the proposed line, either by gift, devise, or alienation, either by the 
folly or by the misfortune of any of its successive possessors. Wheh 
great landed estates wore a *sort of principality, such curtailed inhe- 
ritances might not be indefensible. Like what called the funda- 
mental laws of some communities, they might frequently hinder the 
security of thousands from being endangered by # tlie incapacity or 
extravagance of one man. * But, in the existing state of Europe, when 
property is so well securer], when small as well as great estates derive 
their security from inviolable 1dw t s, nothing can be more absurd than 
such defensive restrictions. They arc founded upon the most absurd of 
all suppositions, the supposition that every successive generation of n\cn 
have not an equal right to the earth and to all that it contains ; but 
that the property of the present generation should be fettered and 
regulated by barbarians who died centuries ago. Entails, however, 
are still respected in England; and it is only in particular cases, 
by means of legal fictions, prompted by the spirit of commence, 
and new r view’s of social expediency, that estates tied up by them can 
be alienated.’* They are ddlmed essential to the maintenance of the 
monopoly of the aristocracy in ihd enjoyment of political power, 


Humphreys on tin* Laws of Real Property, 2d edit. p. 31 . 
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honour, dignities, and offices ; having usurped many advantages over 
their fellow citizens, lest their poverty should render them ridiculous, it 
is thought reasonable that they should have others, it is, however, 
an oppressive and indefensible grievance. In the present state of 
society there is no utility in guaranteeing to particular families the per- 
petual enjoyment of vast masses of property — that this property shall 
not he liable to the ordinary vicissitudes of life — that it shall not, like 
personal estates, either be dcviseable saleable — and that all, except 

members of the privileged order, shall he irrevocably into! dieted from 
ever becoming proprietors of the soil — uP that soil which, is the common 
inheritance of the whole community. 

Other evils result from this feudal institution. Piimogeniturc en- 
riches one, and leases all the other moinbms of a family destitute. , 
Hence tliby are thrown, like mendicants, on the public for support ; 
hut they are unlike mendicants in this — that the public Ins no option, 
whether they will support them or not. The Aristocracy, usurping the 
power of the state, have the means under various pretexts, of cxlojting. 
for the junior branches of their families, a forced subsistence. The'/ 
patronize a ponderous and sinecure church-establishment ; they wage 
long and unnecessary wars, to create employments in the aimy and 
navy; they conquer and retain useless colonies; they set on foot ex- 
pensive missions of diplomacy, and keep an amhassdor or consul, and 
often both, at almost every petty state and cvoiy petty port in the 
world; they create offices without duties, giant unmerited pen- 
sions, ‘'keep up unnecessary places in the royal household, in the ad- 
miralty, tlie treasury, the customs, excise, courts of law, and every 
department of the public administration : by these and other expedients, 
the junior as well as elder branches of the great families are amply 
provided for out of the taxes.* They live in profusion and luxury ; and 
those by whom they are nhiintained aloTie subsist in indigence and 
privation. 

It is only in the less civilized states of F.uiope, in Hungary, Bohemia. 
Poland and Russjn, that primogeniture is retained. Conntrie* enjoy- 
ing* the benefits of political regeneration have abolished this remnant of 
feudality, and introduced the law of equal .partibility. The happy 
effects of this reform are visible in the condition of France and the 
Netherlands ; in the greater harmony subsisting among the different 
classes of society — in the absence of the miserable jealousy and 
excliihivoncss that embitter domestic intercourse in England- -in the 
public spirit, unanimity, and personal independence of the inhabi- 
tant^ produced, no doubt, by a conviction of common interests, recipro- 
cal obligations, and equal participation in all the advantages and eifjoy- 
mdhts of the social state. 

11. rill V TITHES OF , 1 .} 

There arc other laws originating i,n the same aristocratic spirit, and 
directed to the maintenance of similar exclusive privileges, as those 
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(lesciibcd in the last section. Such are the Insolvent Laws. LdStthe 
dignity of a peer should bo violated, his person is privileged from arrest 
tOl debt. AYlfy should this be tolerated ? He is not ostensibly entrusted 
with representative functions, like the members of tho lower house, 
lie ropiosents only himself, with the exception of the Sixteen peers of 
Scotland and the twenty-eight peers of Ireland. Why, then, should his 
person be protected from imprisonment, if he is so inexcusably improvi- 
dent, with all tho advantages he enjoys, as to incur debts he cannot 
pay ? A Scotch peer , though not one of those sitting in parliament, 
is pih ilcgcd from arrest, as appears from the case of Lord Mordington. 
Tin's lord, who* was a Scotch peer, hut not one of those who sat in 
p.n li.unent, being arrested, moved the Court of Common Pleas to be 
cli-chargcd, as being entitled, by the Act of Union, to all the privileges 
•of a peer of Croat Jhitain; and prayed an attachment against the 
h.nhfl ; when a rule was granted to show cause. Upon this, the 
baiiiti’ math* an affidavit, that when he arrested the «aid lord he ivas so 
m*an in hi* apparel, as having a worn-out suit of clothes, and a dirty 
slun oik and but sixteen-pence in his pocket, he could not suppose him 
to be a peer of Croat Britain, and, therefore, through inadvertency , 
aliened him j 4 he Court discharged the lord, and made the bailiff’ ask 
pardon. * 

A pe* r, sitting in judgment, is not required 10 give his verhiet upon 
oath, like a commoner, but upon liis honour. What a stigma on the 
■other classes of the community ! Just as if a peer alone had honour , 
and nil others were base perfidious slaves, from whom truth could only 
In' extorted when they had boon forced into the presence )>f their 
Creator. * 

A member of the lower house is the deputy or representative of others, 
and cannot delegate his powers ; but a peei represents only himself, and 
may vote bv proxy on an v # question, evjpi though lie has never been 
present to discuss its merits. 

If a thief breaks into a church, and steals the Surplice or cushion, it 
k- not like Mealing a ledger or cash-box from a shop or counting-house 
-i ( i* ,s tcnlrrfc. If a man scandalizes a peer by * peeking evil of him, 
it is non common scandal, it is scundalum may net turn, that is, great 
scandal, subjecting the tfffcndeMo indefinite punishment. 

If a peer job in the funds, as many of them do; or if he get up 
bubble companies, as soim* of them have done, to dupe nodulous people ; 
and if he involve himself in debt by these fraudulent practices, ,you 
cannot imprison him to enforce payment; neither can you make him a 
bankrupt, and sequestrate his estates. The property of a peer, like his 
pgrson, has a dignity about it, and must not be violated. Yau may 
knock dow n Nathan Rothschild, though ho is a very rich man, or a 
worshipful alderman, or*even a right honourable lord mayor, anft tho 
justices will only charge you a few shillings for the liberty you have 
taken ; hut if you knock down a peer, though he is ever so insolent, 
it is almost as bad as murder. 
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Peters being great landowners, therefore land, a** »» n«,u’ 

persons, enjoys immunities which do not attach to chattel property. 
A noble lord may run into as much debt as ho pleases, and then, with 
impunity, defraud all his creditors. He may live in the utmost pro- 
fusion; lie may borrow money to support his extravagance, or for 
providing portions for younger children, making the mpst solemn 
promises, or even giving his written engagement to repay it ; or he 
may raise Joans, and with these Joans buy houses and land, and when 
he dies* leave the houses and land purchased with this borrowed money 
to whom he pleases : and in all these cas$s the hinders who have trusted 
to the honour of a peer have no power to touch a shilling worth of his 
real estates. 

These are a few of the privileges of peers ; we shall proceed to illus- 
trate otlicf results of aristocratic legislation. 


III. INJUSTICE OF AK1STOCU ATIC TAXATION. * 

Nothing can demonstrate more incontestibly the necessity of the 
different interests in society being represented in tli<f goneml govern- 
ment than the course of iiscal legislation. The political power of the 
state,. w(i°need not repeat nor explain, is in this country consolidated in 
the aristocracy. If we only glance at public burthens wo shall see with 
what admirable adroitness they have been distributed, so as to press as’ 
lightly as possible on those who imposed +hcni, and with disproportionate 
weight on those who had no share in their 1 imposition, lines not this 
show better than all the general reasoning in the world the utility of 
universal representation ; otherwise, whatever interest is unprotected 
will assuredly be sacrificed, and this injust : ce will he perpetrated by 
the dominant party, however exalted this dominant party may be 
by birth, by station, by education, by wealth, or other adventitious 
circumstance. 

Let, us appeal to facts in illustration of this principle. The landed 
interest is the pijjni ry interest of the Aristocracy ; whatever tends to 
enhance the value of land or its produce tends directly to augment, their 
incomes . Hence, tlicir leading policy has bedn to protect agriculture, 
to encourage husbandry, by abstaining from burthening it with imposts, 
to impose no additional tax on land, and above all things to secure the 
home market against competition from abroad. For this latter purpose 
they have passed laws the most unjust and outrageous ; the importation 
of Some articles they have absolutely prohibited ; others they have 
loaded »with heavy duties ; so that they have been able to sell their own 
produce at a monopoly price. 

The following list, of articles of foreign production, and the import 
duties to which they are subject, will show to what extent the land- 
owners have availed themselves of political power to promote their own 
interests, by excluding foreign competition. 
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Bacon, per cwt. • • • 1 8 0 

Beer, per thirty- two gallons 2 13 0 

Butter, per cwt. • • • y • 1 0 0 

Bristles, not sorted, per lb. 0 »0 3 

Bristles, sorted 0 0 4 

rider, per ton 21 10 4 

Cheese, per cwt. 0 10 6 

Cucumbers, ad valor rfn 20 0 0 

Eggs, tor every 120 0 0 10 

llay, ^>cr load •••••*••••• 1 4 0 

1 lair, cows and oxen, per cwt. •••••• 0 2 6 

Hair-powder, per cwt. 9 15 0 

Hops, per cwt. •••••••• f 8 11 0 

Hemp-seed, per quarter 2 0 0 # 

Hemp, undressed, per cwt. 0 4 6 

Lard, per cwt. 0 8 6 

Madder, per cwt. 0 (> 0 

Mules and asses, each 0 10 (> 

Horses,# each 1 0 0 

Od, rape and linseed, per ton 39 18 0 

Peas, per bushel 0 7 0* 

Perry, per ton •' 22 13 8 

Potatoes, per cwt 0 2 0 

Seeds, clover, hay, &c. •-•••• 1 0 0 

Spirits, foreign, per gallon (I. M.) • • 12 0 

Hum, per gallon 0 8 6 

Tallow, per cwt. .....^0 3 2 

Tares, per quarter # 0 10 0 

Timber, per load * 2 15 0 


Wheat 10s. r>d. a quarter to is. according as the price rises ^from 
01*. to 7'O.s. a quarter. 

Barley 13s. lOrf. a quarter to 1*. according as the price rises, from 
32s. to 40s. <i quarter. • 

Oats 10*. 9 d. a quarter to 1*. according as the price rises from 24*. 
to 31*. a quarter. * 

Beef, lamb, mutton, pork, sheep, and swine are prohibited to be im- 
ported, by 0 Geo. IV. c. 117. 

While, the landowners have been strenuously exerting thcmselves.to 
close, hermetically, if possible, the home market against foreign*agri- 
cullural produce, they have, with admirable consistency of policy, boon 
at the same time endeavouring to throw it wide open for the admission 
of foreign manufactures. This places their conduct in a most con- 
spicuous light. Surely, if a free trade in manufactures was for the 
benefit, of the community, so was a*frcc trade in the produce of the 
soil. But, then, our feudal Solons do not deal in cotton, nor silk, nor 
hardwares ; they are only dealers in corn, and that makes all the 
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difference. The working* and effects of this abominable system has 
been justly and spiritedly versified in the following lines:— 

Ye coop us up and tax our bread, 

And wonder why we pjne ; 

> But ye're fat, and round, and red, 

And fill’d with tax-bought wine. 

Thus twelve rats starve, while three rats thrive, ' 

(Like you on mine and me) ; 

When fifteen rats are cappd alive 
With food for nine and three. 

Haste ! havoc’s torch begihs to glow, , 

The fending is begun ; 

Make haste ! destruction thinks ye slow , 

Make haste to be undone 1 

Why are ye call’d * my Lord’ and * Squire/ 

While fed by mine and me : 

And wringing food, and clothes, and fire 
From bread-tax'd misery ? 

Make haste, slow rogues, prohibit trade. 

Prohibit honest gam ; 

Turn all the good that God hath made < 

To fear, and hale, and pain. t 

Till beggars all— assassins all, 

All cannibals we be ; 

And death shall ha>e no funeral 

From shiplcss w.-a to sea. — Corn-Law Rhymes. 

It not a difficult problem to ascertain the annual burthen imposed 
on the community by the corn-tax. It appears, from the resolutions 
submitted to the llnyse of Commons by Lord Milton, that tho average 
price of wheat in this country, in the yearaending February 1810, had 
been f>4s. 2d. per quarter, ^ he average price on the Continent and 
in America, during the same period, had been 4 (is. lid. per quarter. 
Now, if there v.cre\ > restrictions on the importation of corn, the price 
in England would be nearly the same as in Poland or in the United 
States; but, in,, consequence of the borough mongers’ tax, the price is 
about 20.9. per quarter higher : so that, if the annual consumption of 
corn by the community be 48 millions of qharters, they pay exactly 
so many pounds additional, in order to swell the rents of the land- 
owners.* 

•A tax upon bread is the most oppressive and unjust that could bo 
imposed on the industrious classes. A man with £50 a-year consumes. 


* We suppose all our readers have read Colonel Thompson’s Catechism of 
thcComLaws, price six-pence. Hit, True Theory g/ Rent, price three-pence, is 
another admirable publication. The public is indebted to this gentleman lor 
having placed the science of Political Kconomy on its legs again : it now 
stands much where it did when Adam Smith left it, alter a perilous escape 
through the thick cloud of darkness 'in which it had been enveloped by the 
misleading subtleties of Mr. Ricardo and bis followers. 
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individual! \, as much broad as a man with £50,000, and consequently 
strains as o-iyat an annual loss by the artificial enhancement of its 
price. All taxes on articles of ordinary consumption* fall in the same 
dispropoi lion ate maimer. They* are like a fixed per-ccnjago on income, 
levied indiscriminately on every person, without regard to large or 
small revenues. Sugar, tea, and malt are articles of general use; and 
the labourer and artisan contribute exactly in the same proportion 
as a lord on their individual consumption of those commodities. In 
fact, it is to duties of this description the Aristocracy have always 
thc.wn a marked partiality; the excise, it is known, being the most 
productive branch of the revenue. Mr. Pitt used to say that the high 
pi ice of labour in England arose chiefly from the excise ; three-fifths of 
the v ages of a poor man passing into the exchequer. Hut no such 
proportion of the incomes of the Aristocracy flows into the public 
tieaMiry. 

.Y< t it is the incomes of the landed interest, as we shall briefly 
i'lustrate, which form the most legitimate and unexceptionable fund for 
(fixation. A person *vho employs himself in making a pair of shoes 
or inexpressibles adds nothing to the value of the leather or cloth 
beyond the price of liis^tabour. 1/and, however, is a more profitable 
material <u work upon; yielding not only a produce adequate jlo defray 
the < x ponses of its culture, but also a surplus ; and this surplus con- 
stitutes the landlord’s rent. Hut the soil of every country belongs t > 
the people ; consequently, the rent or surplus revenue it yields is not 
so much riie property of a particular class. of individuals as, t of the 
whole community. It follows that the landowners are only so many 
pensioners or smecvrtsfs, paid out of a revenue which originally con- 
stituted the fcoJe fund out of which all Mio exigencies of state were pro- 
vided. Instead of the 44 fords of the taxing every article wo 

eat and d. ink, and impeding, with vexatious imposts, every operation 
of indiistiy, they ought to have laid a direct tax <jp rent, which would 
have been easily and economically collected. r l?ley have acted quite 
the reve w. 'I he Land-Tax continues to he levied at this day according 
to the defective valuation in the reign of William 1 1I?; and, in 1798, 
it was made pe.petual at^4s. in the pound on the inadequate estimate of 
the rental at the Revolution. * hi France the fonder , or land-tax, 
amounts to one-fourth of the whole annual revenue ; v in England it 
does not amount to a sixtieth part. The proportion of our excise, cus- 
toms, and assessed taxes to similar taxes in France, is as forty-fivG to 
twenty; while the proportion of the public revenue of the former to 
that of the hitter is as three to two. , * 

]\'eed wo say any thing further to illustrate the tendency of Aristo- 
cratic taxation, or tin* selfish purposes to which the political powgr of 
the Oligarchy has been perverted? Yes, we shall briefly add a few' 
more facts. 


* Lowe’s lhesont State ot Kurland, p. 318. 
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When the income-tax was imposed, or rather when it was screwed 
up by the Whigs, in 1 806, lands and tenements were assessed at $s. 
in the pound. 'Precisely the same assessment was laid on incomes 
arising from prpfessions, trade, or othbr vocation. Thus was as heavy 
a tax levied on revenue not worth five years’ purchase as on revenue 
worth thirty years’ purchase ; in other words, the tax wots six times 
heavier on the industrious than on the unproductive classes of the com- 
munity. A merchant, attorney, tradesman, or shopkeeper, whoso in- 
come depended entirely on his personal exertions — which ceased at his 
death — and by savings frem which he aould alone makfs a provision for 
his children after his decease, was taxed six times to the amount of the 
landowner, by whom the burthen was imposed — whose property was 
entailed, and protected from all liability for debts however extravagantly, 
incurred. . 

If the Boroughmongers ever charge themselves with any burthens, 

■ they are always prompt to get rid of them tlio first opportunity, thovgh 
they touch them ever so lightly, and have been rendered necessary by 
their own infatuated measures. Thus, immediately after the peat!*, 
before any reduction in the public establishments, o/,in the amount of 
the monstrous debt they had contracted, the flfcome-tax was abolished. 
Again, tjie duty on horses employed in husbandry has been long since 
repealed, but the malt-tax is still continued, and the beer-duty — the 
most unfair and oppressive of all duties— w as only repealed within these, 
two years. 

Froiy some duties the < peerage is exempted altogether. A lord of 
parliament sends and receives all letters free of postage ; he usually 
franks the letters of all his relatives and friends ; lie enjoys, also, tins 
privilege of sending a. letter from London by the post on Sunday — a 
sort of sabbath-breaking which would be cofisidered impiety or perhaps 
blasphemy in another person. r * 

It would be tcdioi^ to go through the whole roll of taxes, to show 
how indulgent our legislators have been to themselves and liow unjust 
towards the rest of the community, if a lord by inheritance succeed 
to an estate worfli £100,000, he has not a shilling to pay to govern- 
ment. If a rich merchant dies, and bequeaths, as much to his children, 
they are taxed to the amount of £I500J or, if there is no luill , to the 
amovnt of £‘2250. If a poor man buy a cottage for £10, be has 10s. 
or one-twentieth part of the purchase-money, to pay for a conveyance. 
If if nobleman buy an estate worth £50,000, the stamp-duty is only one- 
liundred -and -eleventh part of the purchase-money, or £450. A simi- 
larly unequal tax is incurred in borrowing small sums on bond or mort- 
gage, While special favour is shown to those who borrow large sums. 
If a fiian has eight windows in liis house be is, assessed 1 6s. 6d. ; if be 
has one more lie is charged 4s. 6d. for it. If a lord has 180 windows 
he is charged £46 : 11 : 3 ; and if he has one i^ore he is charged only 
Is. 6d. ; and he may have as many more additional windows as he 
pleases at the same low’ rote of assessment. If a poor mans horse, or 
his ass, pass through a toll-bar there is something to pay, of course; 
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but if a lord’s horse pass through, provided it is employed on the lord’s 
layd, there is nothing to pay. If a cart pass through a toll-bar, loaded 
with furniture or merchandize, there is something to pay for the cart, 
rind something extra to pay according as the wheels are brpad or narrow ; 
but if the cart is loaded with manure for his lordship’s estate, the cart is 
free, and the wheels may be any breadth the owner pleases without 
liability to extra charges. If a stage-coach, or hackney-carriage, which 
a tiadosman sometimes indulges ii*, pass through a turnpike, it mp^t pay 
toll every time it passes; but the carriage of a lord or gentleman may 
pass through 100 times a day, if ho please, for once paying. The tax 
on a nobleman’s ‘carriage is, per year, six pounds ; the tax on a glass- 
coach, which a poor man keeps to get a living by, and which is hired by 
those v ho cannot afford to keep a carriage, is, per year, about £100; 
/la* tax on a stage-coach, which is paid by those who cannot afford to 
hire even a glass-coach, is, per year, about £260. A Paddington stage, 
running every hour, pays, daily, for mile-duty , 12$. ; while some sta'ges 
run more than 100 miles daily; if 100 miles, then the daily mile duty is 
2.*^., .which must all be paid by the passengers who cannot ride in their 
own carriages, which travel without duty. Riding or walking, eating or 
drinking, there is inequality. If a poor person refreshes himself with a 
glas.s of spirits (though beer would he better for his health and .pocket) 
lie is laxcd seventy per cent; but if ho takes a glass of wine, which is 
a lord’s drink, he is only taxed seventeen per cent. Lords do not smoke, 
t Rough they sometimes chew, therefore ajiipe of tobacco, which is a poor 
man’s luxmy, is taxed 900 per cent. If a poor servant-girl advertises 
for a place of all work , she is taxed 3$. 6d. ; if a lord advertises the 
sale of ah estate he pays no more. The house-tax falls heavily on the 
industrious tradesman, but lightly on th< lord and esquire; the former 
must reside in town, and occifpy spacious premises, which nmke his rent* 
large, and the tax being proportionate, »it deducts materially from 
income, while the latter may reside in the country, occupy a fme man- * 
sion, and not he rented more than £50 per annlim. Lastly, lords, 
sinecuiists. pensioner, and gentlemen may retire to Paris, Florence* or 
Brussels, for any thing they have to do, or any good the)* are capable of 
doing, by which they avoid house-tax, window-tax, and almost every 
other tax; hut the tradesman and*shopkeeper arc adscript a: ylcbce , — 
they must stick to their counting-houses and warehouses, and expiate, 
hv toil and frugality, the follies and extravagance of their rulers. 

These aie a few specimens of our fiscal regulations, and must, w’e 
imagine, demonstrate, practically, to merchants, copyholders, shop- 
keepers, tradesmen, and the middling and working orders generally, the 
advantages of having a friend at court — that is, of having political 
rights — that is, of having real representatives — that is, of not beiig 
taxed without their consent— that is, of having a reform in the Commons 
I louse of Parliament, instead of leaving public affairs to the exclusive 
management of noble lords and their nominees. 
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IV. ARISTOCRATIC (’.AM E-LAWS. 

A salmon from the pool, a wand from theVvood, and a door from the hills, an* 
thefts which no man was ever ashamed to own.- — J i elding s Proverbs . 

Wo learn from this old Gaelic apophthegm, — the sentiment is very 
ancient, — that an exclusive right to game and other fera nature r does 
not rt st on the same basis as property. Mankind will not he easily 
convinced that stealing a hare or partridge is as criminal as stealing a 
man’s purse. While this continues the popular feeling, it is vain to 
multiply nets for the preservation of game, l-aws, to he efficacious, 
should he in accordance with public opinion : if not, they only disturb 
the peace of society, excite ill-blood and contention, and multiply instead 
of diminishing offences. 

Since the preceding edition of this work was printed in 1831, the 
legislature, by the Game Act of last session, lias torn out one of the 
leaves of The Black Book: we then declared that, for this single object — 
that of getting rid of the demoralizing, detestable, ferocious, and pre- 
posterous game code ; we said u for this one object alone, without adverting 
to the church, the rotten boroughs, the de?d weight, or other national 
grievance ; only to sweep away this one national stigma would he well 
worth th<‘ three days 1 fight of the Paiisians, or even the four days 
battle of the Belgians/' Our declarations may have hastened the 
abatement of one of the most Insolent oppressions ever exercised over a 
civilised people, and accelerated the introduction of the new measure 
by which qualifications to kill game are abolished, and game m allowed 
to be sold like other commodities, by taking out a license. These con- 
cessions have removed the chief objects of our former animadversion, 
"and, therefore, wlmt we ha\*fc to say will he rather for the benefit of the 
^ next than of the present generation ; our purpose will he to place on 
record a specimen^* the revolting tyranny exercised over the people of 
England by an usurping Oligarchy even to the last days of iN existence. 

lie it known tl\en that the IJoroughniongers, down to the twelfth hour 
of their reign, persisted in claiming for game greater protection than hail 
ever been awarded to property; they; persisted in having it considered 
as something more inviolate and sacred than household goods ; they 
arbitrarily fixed on certain fowls of the* air and beasts of the field, and 
tjiesc, in their sovereign pleasure, they decreed should he endowed wfith 
peculiar privileges distinct from all otlieis; in a w T ord, that they should 
be aristocrats like themselves, and it should be highly criminal in any 
bas^-horn man to kill them , or cal them , or hay them , or sell them , 
or curry them , or even to have them in his possession, or to have in his 
possession any engine or instrument by w hich the dear and favoured 
creatures might be slain, maimed, or injured. In pursuance of these 
lordly whims they framed a code of laws to which w T e w r ill venture to 
say, in subtlety and refinement, of insult, nothing equal could he found in 
the records of the vilest despotism e\ei established to experiment on tl»( 
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limits of Juninan endurance; we will venture to say that, in no ctfher 
country in the world, with the least pretence to freedom and civilization, 
w ns there to be found a body of laws so partial, so repugnant to the 
common sense and subversive of fche common rights of mankind, as the 
game laws of the English aristocracy ! 

To enforce their haughty immunities the Boroughmongers fixed on 
cerlain fantastic conceits, which they called qualifications to kill game. 
Those qualifications were not founded on anv rational consideration of 
wealth, intelligence, or social usefulness. A rich merchant or manufac- 
turer laid no right to kill gann;; his warehouses might be filled with 
vahuhlo merchandize ; he might give employment to thousands of 
people, as some of them do in the North, yet he had no privilege to 
meddle with the aristocrats of the air nor of the field! His wealth was 
l/ti si — it was not feudal, it had not been acquired hf war, plunder, and 
confiscation, and did not qualify to spring woodcocks, no, nor even to 
pop at a snipe, nor a teal, nor a quail, nor a Jand-rn’h A parson, 
however, who had a living worth £150 per annum, though his estate was 
oijyibr life, might kill as much game as he pleased. 

Ihit the sages of the King’s Bench (blessed be their names !) won* 
more indulgent than the boroughmongering parliament: they determined 
that oven plebeians shouhThave a little sport , and accordingly ruled that 
a qualified person might tike out a tradesman, stock -broker, clothier, 
nttornev, surgeon, or other infeiior person to bent the bushes , and sec a 
hare fulled, and lie should not be liable # to penalty. But beware of the 
man- 4 tap'. and spring-guns of the law; if any of the aforesaid ignoble 
hem ventured to meddle, without first being invited by a lord or gen- 
tIennn # <o to do, lie was fined, or else imprisoned in the House of Cor- 
rection/ All, these borouglimongers, how they have stabbed us! bow 
they have kicked us ! bow tl?ey have laughed at us ! 

Altiionuh an unqualified man was not allowed to kill game, it might 
be thought, by a rational mind, be would be peanittyd to buy it of those 
who wt»ie. No, bo was not. What, the lords^of the soil become 
d e»ders an-l < hupmen ! degrade grouse and black-cock into mcro # com- 
moditio,'. of nafiic, like broad cloth and calico ! ImposWbie! Tlicreforo 
they passed laws that game should neither be bought nor sold; that 
higglers, victuallers, poulterers, •pastry-cooks, and other mean persons 
should not carry it, nor have it in possession, nor should any unquaiyied 
person have in liis possession any deadly or dangerous weapon for its 
injury or destruction. If an unqualified person were suspected — barely 
suspected, mind — of having game, or any dog, gun, or snare for killing 
or wounding 'it, his house might he m.ahchkd, and if any net or snare, 
pheasant, partridge, fish, fowl, or other game were found, the offender 
might he forthwith carried before a justice and fined, or sent to the 
House of Correction, and* there whipped and kept to hard labour. If a 
man only happened to spoil or tread on the egg of a partridge, pheasant, 
mallard, teal, bittern, or heron, he was fined or imprisoned. But if he 

5 Ann, c. 11, and decisions thereon ; Loft, ITS ; 15 East Iteports, 102 
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went forth in the night for the third time, with the full intentof catching 
an aristocrat bird, a coney, or other game, he was transported beyond 
the seas for seven years, or imprisoned, and kept to hard labour, in the 
House of (Correction for two years > and if he ran away in order to 
avoid this meteiful infliction, or resisted the land-owner or his servants, 
either with club, stick, or stone, rather than be apprehended, he was 
guilty of a misdemeanour, subjecting him either to transportation or 
imprisonment. 

Ntftv, mark the commentary afforded by the Nimkods themselves on 
these arrogant and savage enactments ( . Within very few years three 
parliamentary committees were appointed to inquire iiVto the state and 
administration of the game-laws ; the results of their inquiries were — 
that poaching could not ho prevented — that buying and selling game 
could not be prevented — that the game-laws were the fruitful sources oV 
crime arid immorality, and filled the gaols with delinquents/ and that 
the only means of remedying the evils were by allowing game to he 
openly sold like other commodities, and by altering the qualifications, 
so that every owner of land might not only have the liberty to kill garie 
on his own estate, but be empowered to grant a similar indulgence to 
any other individual. Instead of acting on the knowledge so commu- 
nicated, or the suggestions recommended ; “instead of repealing the 
Jaws which w T ere the sole cause of game being so highly prized, and of 
the deadly nocturnal encounters between keepers and poachers ; instead 
of doing any of these, the only measures that were carried — and which, 
by the by, still remain in force — were the 7 iV 8 Geo. IV c. 29, and 
the 9 Geo. IV. c. 69, which greatly augmented the sanguinary cha- 
racter of a code already too ferocious, and the everlasting opprobrium 
of the misnamed fr,ee and enlightened community by which it was 
tolerated. 

But observe what was diseased respecting the, sale of yainc, about 
which the descendants of the Normans appeared so extremely fastidious. 
From the inquiries the committee of the House of Lords, in 1828, 
it was discovered that game was a regular article* for sale in all the 
principal marked of the metropolis : the penalties, indeed, which were 
imposed on the traffic were easily evaded ; since, by one sapient and 
moral act of our legislators, the 58 Geo.dll. if t\ person, who had incurred 
them to any amount, would only inform of some other person who had 
bought or sold game within the preceding six months, his penalties 
were remitted and he received the informer’s reward, for this neigh- 
bourly, and, as it was often practised, friendly treachery. One sales- 
man sold, on the average, 500 head of game in a week; in one year 
he sold 9628 head of game. The sale was mostly on commission, at 
two-pence or three-pence a head. It naturally excited' surprise how r all 
these waggon loads of game could he conveyed to London, and by whom 


• In England and Wales in 1830, «tho number of convictions for criminal 
offences was 12,805. The number of convictions under the Game Laws was 
1987, being nearly one-sixth of the total number of offenders of every description. 
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supplied. The poor labourer, mason, or weaver, who perilled Us life, 
his limlflf, and his health, in the covert attempt, to catch a hare or par- 
tridge, could «ot possibly be adequate to support a commerce like this. 
No, it was not done by poachiqg exactly ; the wholesale dealers were 
the law-makers themselves — those who had interdicted the traffic — 
kobll lords and men of title, who had condescended to supply 
the Londob poulterers and salesmen with game, on commission, as a 
means of augmenting* their territorial revenues. 

This perhaps is enough by wify of record of the proceeding^ of the 
boroughmongers and their game law’s, which Mr. Justice Blackstonc 
denominated a “ bastard slip oT the forest laws.” But. the fact is, they 
weie a refinement in insult on the savage code of William Rufus. Ihe 
territorial jurisdiction of the forest-laws, though extensive enough in 
„ all conscience, had its local boundaries ; at least, it did not extin- 
guish the old common-law light every proprietor exercised to kill and 
have all animals, fcrai vaiurte, found on his own land. These inroads 
on«thc most obvious rights of property and the common sense of man- 
kind, were left for -a much more recent period, — a period subsequent to 
tTie^glorious Revolution of 1088: for, though the Qualification Act 
was passed in thfc reign of Charles II. the statutes which first made it 
penal to sell game, or •for an unqualified person to have game in 
his possession, were not passed till the reigns of William* 111. and 
<u*orge 11. 


V. IN COM I’S OF Tin; ARISTOCRACY. 

e arc not partisans of Agrarian law s, and we believe the number 
of political n formers of any sect is extremely diminutive who w'ish to 
see or who ever expect to see a Spencefm division of property. In- 
dustry, perseverance, sobrieTy, and juudence will mostly acquire wealth, 
and deserve to acquire it, and to enjoy it, aud t^Aransniit the enjoy- 
ment, afti r death, to those they most esteem. These arc elements of 
society which few, indeed, would ever wish to sce # viq|ated. They are 
primary laws of social organization, of which every one almost instinc- 
tively feels the justice and utility. 

Neither are there many, we apprehend, who wish to abolish civil 
distinctions. A legislator sufficiently wise and experienced to discharge 
his high functions; a judge or magistrate qualified by probity and lean- 
ing to adjudicate civil and criminal wrongs ; a great public, officer 
meriting and filling a high civil appointment ; or a great commander, 
able and brave, to direct the military power of the state : these iyo all 
distinctions which every one must respect and venerate ; and if it be 
necessary to distinguish tbe holders by other symbols than the official 
titles — by a velvet cap, a coronet, or erminod robe, with two, three, or 
four guards, or a golden epaulette — they will respect and venerate these 
too. Nay, there are not many, we believe, who care because there is 
“ my lord” this, or “ his grace’* of that, or the “ most noble” t* other 
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thing} those* arc not matters of pith and moment — they arc too childish 
we would hope, either to mislead the beholder, or corrupt \he pos- 
sessor. 

It is not civil distinctions, but the nyisanco of civil usurpations the 
just and enlightened wish to see abated. An aristocracy of office, of 
acquirement, and desert, is a natural aristocracy; but an aristocracy of 
birth is a feudal barbarism which honours the shadow in place of the 
substanco, and dissevers merit from its just reward. Hereditary right 
to pro]fcrty wo can comprehend, but libreditary right to be legislators, 
bishops, post-captains, military commanders, and secretaries of state*, 
shocks common sense. One is a private immunity, transmissible from 
father to son; the other are public functions, which can never be 
alienated to any order of men ; they belong to the living, and <*unnot 
bo bequeathed and regulated by the dead ; they are adjuncts to the pro- ■ 
sent not to a past generation. 

The claims of property are so self-evident, and have formed, in nil 
ages and in all places, (Sparta alone perhaps excepted,) so inseparable 
an adjunct to the social state, that one would have thought their utility 
would never have been called in question. Yet it is a fact— and ir lu's 
not escaped the observant attention of the Editor «of tin* Morning 
Chronicle — that there are many in both France and England , w ho dis- 
pute the Advantages of so old fashioned an institution. The followers 
of St. Simon and Mr. Owp/x are deeply imp: es sod with the e\ils 
resulting from the individual or competitive system, and to escape them, 
would lly to remedies by which* they would ho augmented a hundred 
fold. Vrimo, penury, and ignorance exist to a frightful extent ; they 
have always existed — but owls which are now partial would, under the 
proposed “ New Styto of Society," become universal. Without the 
stimulus of property there could he no industry — no eminence moral 
or intellectual. Who would Sedulously devote themselves to the useful 
arts, to agriculture, manufacture, medicine, or navigation, if supciior 
application, suporiiSi enterprise, or superior endowments wore not 
rewarded ? 

For competition jHi. Owen would substitute co-opt rot ion. lhit do 
not the several classes of society already co-operate to the common ad- 
vantage of all } One class is occupied in rural industry, another in 
manufactures and commerce, another in science and letters. Each is 
rewarded — not always perhaps, but mostly— in proportion to desert: 
but the claims of merit would not be recognized under Mr. Ow en’s 
system ; the indolent would reap the rewards of the industrious, the 
vicious of the more deserving. This is not co-operation, it is corpora- 
tion, «the principle of the old monastic institutions and commercial mo- 
nopolies — associations of whose stagnating, debasing, and injurious 
tendency the world lias already had sufficient experience. 

We always respect the motives of men whom we see constantly 
devoting their means and energies to the good of mankind, and should, 
therefore, regret to utter any thing harshly of Robert Owen. There is 
at all events no imposture about him : his propositions are brought 
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openly jprward, artd ho challenges inquiry and discussion : submitted to 
gucli a test, jjpod may result from them, but they cannot possibly be 
productive of lasting- evil. There is one suggestion we cannot help 
ofl’ering to this gentleman, — namely, that if he were tp aim at less, ho 
would accomplish more. The idea of abrogating the empire of the 
laws, of abolishing (he right of property, and of resolving old commu- 
nities into little baitering co-operative societies, are projects too wild and 
puerile to be thought of a moingut. But, if in lieu of these, Mr. Owen 
uould endeavour to improve the system of education throughout the 
country by impressing on pargits and teachers, more strongly than it 
now is, the vast influence of external circumstances in the formation of 
the juvenile character, some good might result from his zealous exertions. 

We have thought it advisable to preface this section, by glancing at 
* some of the novel opinions abroad on a delicate subject, lest our pre- 
sent purpose might be misconstrued. 

Our intention is to say something of the possessions of the Aristo- 
cracy, and we were apprehensive lest it might be imagined we meditated 
bppfation, or behold, with jealous eye, the magnitude of their acres 
and lenlal. All such constructions we disclaim. It is nothing to us, 
noi is it much to*the public, that the marquis of Stafford has £360,000 
per annum; the duke df Northumberland, £000,000; tlie % duke of 
Bucrleugh, £250,000; and that, theic are other dukes and marquesses 
with neai ly as much, buck magnificent revenues are not enjoyed by 
*nob!<men alone. Thotc are lords of tljo loom m Lancashire and York- 
shire* \\ ho have accumulated incomes nearly a $ great, and, perhaps, not 
more humanely nor honourably. But, if such masses of wealth be 
evils, they are evils which would remedy themselves, were they not 
fostered and upheld by vicious legislation. Abolish the laws which con- 
secrate th» so vast accumulations and miniblor to family pride and personal 
caprice, and the mere diversities in the characters of succeeding posses- 
sor would soon disintegrate the great properties. , 

It is neither the mansions nor parks of the peerage that excite po- 
pular cupidity ; it is the hereditary monopoly — not by constitutional 
right, but usurpation — of the political franchises of ^Ue«peoplo which be- 
gets hostile feelings ; because it enables the privileged legislators to tax 
others and not themselves? — to engross all public honours, ofliccs, and 
emoluments — in a word, to make all the great social interests of a v^ist 
community, of which, in number, intellect, and even wealth, they 
constitute a most insignificant portion, subservient solely to the par- 
pores of their own vanity, folly, indulgence, and aggrandisement. 
Here is the national grievance ; and let us inquire whether, from the 
adventitious circumstance of property, they have any claim to inflict 
this great wrong on society. 

Tho most authentic datd for ascertaining the distribution of the pro- 
perty and revenue of the different classes of society are the returns under 
the property-tax. But it is to be ob^rved that these returns only in- 
clude the annual value of property liable to the tax, and, consequently, 
do not exhibit the annual value of the smaller incomes, nor the amount 

T 
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of that great mass of revenue accruing from the wages of-* labour. 
Bearing t his in mind, we shall submit a statement of the (innual income 
arising from property, professions, public annuities, profits in trade, 
pensions, and offices : and the amount of the gross assessments on tho 
several descriptions of revenue arising from the different sources of 
income. The return is for tho year ending April 5th, 181/5 — tlie last 
of the income-tax— and is . abstracted from the Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 59k, Session 1823. Wo have omitted shillings and pence, which 
make some trifling inaccuracies in the totals, and, to render the state- 
ment more intelligible,, have added the titles of the schedules and rate 
of assessment from tho 48 Geo. III. c. 65. The rise ui tho value of 
the cuiTency has probably depressed the nominal amount ol‘ incomes 
below the contemporary increase in produce and industry; but, as this 
change affected all classes alike, with the exception of annuitants and 
those enjoying fixed money payments, it has not materially altered the 
relative proportions of revenue , as exhibited by the returns of 18J5, 
possessed by tho different divisions of the community. Here follows 
the statement: — - • 

Schedules. Annual Value .* 1 Gross Assessments. 

(A.) — Lands, tenements, and hereditaments, for . . 

every 2is. of the annual value 2s 00,138,330 5,923,180 

(B.)— Occupiers of lands, dwelling-houses, and 

tenements, Is. (id. ; Scotland, Is. 38,390,143 ........ 2,734,450 

(C,)— Annuities and dividends arising out of 

• any public revenues, 2« \ 28,855,050 2,88o,505 

(D.) — Increase and profits 'from professions, 

trade, or vocations, 2s 38,310,935 3, 831,088 

(E.) — Public offices, pensions, and stipends, “ 

1 s.6d 11,714,557 1,174, 1 15 

tytal £177,451,015 £10,518,981 


The most important item for our purpose is the property charged in 
schedule A. con^ist^ng of lands and tenements which were assessed on 
the rack rents, and profits from mines and quarries. Under this head 
the assessment charged on land, houses, mines, &c. appears, from the 
parliamentary return, to which reference has been made, to have been 
as lollows : — 


Lands chargeable under the general rule 39,405,705 

Houses so chargeable 10,250,399 

Particular properties chargeable on the annual profits, vis. tithes, 
manors, fines, quarries, mines, iron works, and non-emimeralcd 
ptofits 4,173,224 


£00,138,330 


From this it appears that the entire rental returned in the last year of 
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iho proyvty-tax was £39,405,705, and which has been reduced since 
fjie peace, in the opinion of Mr. Lowe, to twenty-live millions. Now the 
question is, what portion of this rental is received by the four hundred 
and eighteen members of the Iloitse of Peers . The Scotland Irish peers, 
to the number of one hundred and eighty, who only sit in the Upper 
House, by their representatives, we exclude from consideration; the 
object being to get at the incomes of those who exercise the politi- 
cal power of the empire. Foi* this purpose it will be necessary to 
analyze the component parts of tho landed interests, and separate 
fho peers from those who share with them the territorial revenues of 
►bo kingdom. 

The number of baronets is G58, and many of them enjoy landed 
incomes as great or greater than lords. Then there is the squirearchy, 
# moio numerous than Pliaronh’s host, who draw freely fiom t^e surplus 
produce of the soil. To these must be added the great loan-contractors, 
mnvlm'ifs, manufacturers, and others, appeii lining to the monied, 
mercantile, and trading classes, many of whom possess extensive cs- 
who rival, and, in part, have superseded the ancient nobility. 
Dr. ( •olquhoun supposed the gentry, and the classes we have en unre- 
lated, as enjoying*large incomes, to amounj to and their incomes, 

from land and other sources, to amount to £53,02*2,1 1 0. Besides which, 
allow a not* must be made for the estates of the younger children of noble 
families, and for lands appertaining to lay and ecclesiastical corporations, 
ami te charitable foundations. From a]l these considerations w r e should 
conclude that the rental of peers, sitting in parliament, does not fxcccd 
thivv millions per annum. Some of the members of the Upper House, 
we art» # awaro, enjoy vast revenues, but the average income of each, 
from the soil, does not exceed £7,177. • 

Mi. II at lam says the richest of tho English aristocracy derive their 
possessions from the spoils *of the Refo ^nation. He ought, also, to 
ha\o added the spoils of the crown-lands, for they Jiave helped them- 
selves freely to the possessions of both church and king, as w r ell as the 
people. The Bentinck, the Pelham, and other families inherit* vast 
properties from leases and alienations of tho royal doAiaiHs. The houses 
<if Cavendish and Russell, it is well known, made their acquisitions at 
the Reformation. The foundation of the Fitzwilliam estates was advan- 
tageous purchases at tho same ora. Tho Lonsdales have dug $ut 
their wealth from coal mines. The Bucclcugh property has been an 
accumulation from heiresses, including here in England the possessions 
of the duke of Montague. The Cower estates have, also, mainly* come 
by marriages ; but the grand augmentation was by the* canal-property 
of the late duke of Bridgewater, to w r hich are now to he added the 
Sutherland estates of the present marchioness— a principality in thqpi- 
s elves. The Grosvenor riches came mainly from an heiress, who brought, 
in marriage, the London building land about ,two generations back. 
The Northumberland estates are, principally, tho old feudal inheritance 
of the Percy*. In the whole peerage there are only eighteen commer- 
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cial families, and these form the only houses which can be sai<i to have 
acquired their wealth by habits of peaceful and honest industry. ^ 
Granting, then, that by means of marriages, and other favourable 
circumstances, £ome few of the nobility iiave accumulated vast revenues, 
still there are others whoso poverty is notorious, and, altogether, they do 
not enjoy a landed revenue exceeding three millions per minima. What 
right, then, it maybe inquired, have an Oligarchy of 418 persons, 
possessing so small a share in the general wealth of the community, to 
monopolize political power . Three millions per annum is not one- 
hundredth part of the annual revenue of t the kingdom/ Yet, to a body 
of men, haring so diminutive a stake in the general we'aJ, are confided 
the destinies of the empire. 

The revenues derived by the peerage from the taxes and church re- 
venues lnjjve been estimated to amount to £2,825,846 per annum, being" 
nearly equal to their territorial revenue. This vast addition to their 
legitimate income they have been able to acquire from having usurped 
the franchises of the people. Whether the sum they draw from the 
church estates and the public is more or less, it is not our present , nip - 
pose to investigate. Our object has been to demonstrate that the wealth 
of the peerage, of wdiich they can justly claim the possession, is insigni- 
ficant, wjicn compared with tlio entire wealth r of the country; and that 
the aristocracy, by direct or indirect means, exorcising the political 
power of the state, the government, as at present constituted, neither 
represents the number, intellect,, nor property of the community. The 
two former propositions l^ive been often demo list rated, but the latter was 
a desideratum in general information. 

There is another mode of viewing the distribution of the revenues of 
society, which it wall, perhaps, not be unpleasing to our readers, if 
>ve submit to their consideration. The whole social fabric rests upon 
the industrious orders, and, t we believe, | hey are only imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the ipagnitude of their power and resources. The late 
Dr. ColquiioIjn, who was ahold, but, as experience has proved, a very 
shrewd calculator, formed an estimate of the number and income of tho 
different class** into which the community is divided. From the data 
exhibited by this gentleman, in his ‘'Treatise on the Resources of the 
British Empire,” we have drawn up a ktatement which will afford a 
ciyuous insight into the subject about which wo are occupied. It is 
hardly necessary to remafk that the Doctor’s conjecture of the incomes 
of* the clergy is greatly below the truth. Indeed, it is to be observed 
that all statistical tables, drawn up prior to the restoration of a metallic 
currency, are chiefly useful in showing proportions , and do not express 
the present numerical value of either income or property. 


* Lowe's Present State of England, Ajip. p. C5. 
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Different Classes of Society , and their respective Incomes . 

Number of 


description of persons, 


Persons, in- 
cluding their Total Income 
Families and of each class. 


Domestics. 


Royalty 300 £ 301,000 

Nohility 13,620 5,400,000 

Gentry, including baronets, knights, 
country gentlemen, and others 

having large incomes • • • 402,535 53,022,590 

Clergy: — Eminent clergymen 9000 1,080,000 

Lesser ditto 87,000 2,500,000 

Dissenting clergy, including 

itinerant preachers 20,0u0 500,000 

Staie and Revenue, including all per- 
sons employed under govern- 

ment # 114,500 6,830,000 

Pensioners, including* those of Green- 
wich, Chelsea, and Kilmainham , 

Hospitals 92,000 1,050,000 

Law : —Judges, barristers, attorneys, clerks, 

&c. 95,000 7,600,000 

Physic: — Physicians, surgeons, apothcca- # 

m ries, Arc. 90,000 5,400,000 

Agiucvltituk : — F reeholders of the better 

sort 385,000 19,250,000 

Leaser Rcholders • • • • t • 1 ,050,000 21 ,000,0(10 

Farmers J>. . 1 ,540,000 33,600,000 

Trade: — Eminent merchants «'i5,000 9,100,000 

Shopkeepers, and tradesmen re- * 

tailing goods 700,000 28,000,000 

Innkeepers and publicans, li- 
censed to sell ale, beer, and 

spirituous liquors 437,000 8,750,000 


lloidvixi. (’lasses: — Agiieultural labour- 
ers, mechanics, artizans, lmudi- 
crafts, and all labourers em- 
ploy ed in manufactures, mines, 

and minerals * «... 7,497,531 82,451,547 

Paupers, vagrants, gipsies, rogues, * 

vagabonds, and others sup- 9 

ported by criminal delinquency 1,548,500 9,871,000 


The preceding statement affords* room for curious and important 
inferences. The industrious orders may be compared to the soil, out 
of which every thing is evolved and produced ; the other classes to the 
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trees, \ares, weeds, flowers , and vegetables, drawing their Itotriment, 
supported and maintained on its surface. Leaving out ot consideration 
the professions of medicine, law and religion, and flic unproductive or 
ornamental parts of society, let us attend to the number and incomes of 
the following orders : — 

° •< 



Number*. 

Incomes. 

Freeholders of the betier sort . 

385,000 

i’i 9,250,000 

Lesser freeholders 

1,0.10,000 

21,000,000 

runners * 

.. 1,540,000 

33,000,000 

Em incut merchants 

. . 35,000 

0,100,0 00 

Shopkeupcis 

.. 4 700,000 

^28, 000,000 

Innkeepers and publicans 

437,000 

^ 8,750,000 

Working Classes 

.. 7,497,531 

82,451,547 


These may be considered the active machinery — the solid substratum’ 
— upon which the social pyramid is based. When mankind attain a 
state of perfectibility ; when vice, crime, and ignorance are more 
circumscribed; when we shall seldom require physic to cure diseases, 
laws to punish offences, or the terrors of superstition to detei^frqjn 
evil ; these will be the chief classes in existence. They are the chief 
classes which ought to exist in a perfect state. The btlier classes have 
mostly originated in our vices and ignorance. As mankind become 
more perfect, or, which is the same tiling, as knowledge is more ex- 
tensively diffused, then will the honorary, le'gal, medicinal, and ecclesi- 
astical classes disappear : having no employment, their name and office! 
will cease in the social style. 

It is from the useful classes the public revenue, for the maintenance 
of the army, navy, and general government is ehiefly extracted. We 
have before shown the iniquitous principle on which our fiscal regula- 
tions have been framed, owing to the political ascendancy of the 
Aristocracy. Nearly all our* taxes arc tyxes on the ordinary transac- 
tions of business, o£ on the ordinary articles of consumption ; and press 
on the industrious tike an inquisitorial and remorseless income-tax, 
levied without distinction of small or large revenues. Jt has been the* 
gradual working of -this oppressive system that lias mainly produced the 
revolting extremes now observable in the condition of difleiout classes 
of the community, that has enabled enc clai& to riot in profusion and 
thq wanton enjoyment of redundant incomes, while others have been 
steeped in indigence, subjected to unceasing and unrequited toil, and 
baicly able to procure the commonest necessaries. That this is* not 
assertion merely, we will demonstrate by an appeal to facts ; w r e will show 
that the imposts, which constitute almost the 'entire revenue, are chiefly 
levied on the property, avocations, and consumption of the working 
and mercantile orders of the community. The produce of the customs 
ana post-office is usually referred to as an f exponent of commercial 
activity ; that of the excise as the index of internal comfort and enjoy- 
ment— and for this reason; that tljie last, which constitutes considerably 
more than one-third of the public income, is chiefly contributed by the 
great body of the people. ' 
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Statement of the Gross Produce of Taxes for the Year ending 5th 
* January /, 1831, chiefly paid by the Industrious Classes . — Annual 
Finance Accounts, Session 1 8*3 1 . 


YVindojys £1 ,185,478 8 4f 

Inhabited houses l r 3Gl,825 0 5 \ 

Probates of wills anrl letters of Administration.... 903,938 10 0 

Legacies # 1,223,260 11 # 6 

DjIIs of exchange. 458,51 1 8 6 

Jt.uikors' notes, including compositions for duties 

thereon *. 110,617 3 8 

Receipts 220,960 16 10 

Marine insurances 220,007 15 6 

lire insurances 768,855 6 9 

Stage coaches • . • 11 8,604 9 6 T >- 

Post-office 2,653,720 H 2| 

Tea 3,387,097 13 9§ 

Coffee 579,844 19 7 

Sugar (exclusive of drawbacks) 4,776,568 0 0 

• f il1 3,505,453 14 7 

ops 121,451 8 If 

i»eer (duly reaped October 10th, 1830) 2,390,310 18 44 

Spirits ( British) 3,708,713 0 o| 

Spirits t Foreign) .\ 4,081,281 I L 3 

Licenses 737,497 ll Of 

Soap 1,513,119 19 9J 

It utter 102,881 18 It) 

Cheese * 55,093 12 9 

Corn, grain, meal, and flour *. 798,082 6 7 

Eggs, bacon, and hams 20,700 1 1 *0 

TuMow 180,947 0 0 

Tobacco and snuff 2,938,050 10 10 


C.ials and culm, carried ^coastwise, (duty ceased 
March 1, 1831) 979,197 5 6 


Total $ A), 337, 574 19 7J 


Thus on the gross receipt, of revenue for Great Britain jf £54,995,21)2, 
tlie sum of £40,337,574, is levied either wholly or a cry ctysproportion- 
atcly on the necessaries eft* the industrious orders, and does not touch 
the luxuries of the great, unless the articles of wines, snuff, and tobacco 
can he considered such. The duties oil wills and legacies, on bills, notes 
and receipts, on fire and marine insurances, on postage and stagecoaches, 
fall heavily on the mercantile and manufacturing classes. The taxes on 
articles of daily use and consumption operate, as before observed, like an 
undiscrimiuating income-tax, augmenting in the exact ratio of Avery 
individual’s unavoidable expenditure. This monstrous state of our fiscal 
system is solely owing to non-representation, and consequent monopoly 


0 


* I be custom duties arc for (lie United Kingdom ; the duties of excise, taxes, 
and stamps arc foi Great Britain onJj. 
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of political power by the Aristocracy, which has enabled thcn^to throw 
the public burthens on the productive classes. Those wh<? are the chief 
source of the wealth of the community, and who defray the charges of 
the general government, have had no efficient control over its adminis- 
tration ; nay, have often not been treated with ordinary courtesy, and 
by an usurping Oligarchy the inferior orders have been considered little 
better than an ignorant rabble ! 

“ How various and innumerable 
Are those who live upon the rabble ! 

’Tis they maintain the Cfrurch and State, 

Employ the priest and magistrate ; 

Bear all the charge of government, 

And pay the public fines and rent , 

Defray all taxes and excises, 

And impositions of all prices ; 

Bear all the expense of peace and war, 

And pay the pulpit and the bar ; 

Maintain all churches and religions, 

And give their pastors exhibitions !” 

The aristocratic privilege of an exclusive right to impose taxes, and 
comparative exemption from their pressure, is strikingly evinced in the 
present partial mode of rating to the inhabited? house duty , the splendid 
seats of* the nobility and gentry. In Chester, which contains many 
residences of a very high class, there is but one mansion, (Eaton, wo 
believe,) assessed so high as £300 a -year. That magnificent palace' 
would be under-assessed probably at £10,000. In Westmoreland, 
which’con tains Lowthcr Castle, as fine a place or nearly so as Eaton, 
there is not one house assessed so high as £200. In Durham, whiV.h con- 
tains llahy Castle, ayd Lambton Castle, and Wynyard, and Ravensworth, 
and Brnnccpeth Castles — to say nothing of other mansions — the two first 
we believe, nearly equal to *cythcr of thosp before mentioned — there is 
not a single house assessed so high as £100, and but two, above £70 
per annum, which Inst is about the rate of assessment of our friend 
Loudon in his little cottage at Bays water. In the rich and fine county 
of Hereford, containing Eastnor Castle, there is not a single house 
assessed so high as £90 per annum, and bat three at or above £70. 
In Leicestershire, which contains Belvjur Caaile, there is not an assess- 
ment so high as £200 per annum. In Northamptonshire, containing 
Afthorp and various other fine scats, there is hut one house rated so 
high as £110 per annum. In Northumberland, which contains 
Alnwick Castle, there are but two assessments of £200 and upwards. 
In Oxfordshire, which contains the stately and far-famed Blenheim, 
therq is but one assessment so high as £300. Lastly in Yorkshire, 
which contains Wentworth Castle, and Ha rewood House, and Castle 
Hdwarrt, to say nothing of other numerous and splendid seats, there is 
not a single house, assessed so high as £400 per annum, and but four so 
high as £300. 

Compare these assessments of ttie Aristocracy with the sums levied on 
the Shopocracy, as the middle orders have been termed, in the metropolis 
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and manufacturing towns, and wo shall find additional reasons fyr the 
political representation of all interests in the great council of the nation. 

VI. INCREASE^ Of THE PEERAGE. 

The members of the Upper House, succeeding to fegisfcitive functions 
by hereditary right, are exempt from the salutary influence which 
controls the deliberations of a representative asSfembly. Their interests 
are purely oligarchical, and severed from the general interests of tho 
community. It cannot, therefor? , excite surprise that any augmenta- 
tion in a body of exclusives like this— separated from the mass of 
society by education, by family "pride, by privilege, and usurped power 
— should he viewed with dislike and apprehension. 

Other reasons render an increase in the aristocratic branch of parlia- 
ment inimical to general feeling. It has been ascertained that the 
nobility afford a striking illustration of Mr. Maltiius’s theory of 
population.* Possessing, in abundance, the comforts and conveniences 
of life, they are placed in those circumstances most favourable to a full 
d evelop ment, of tho procreative principle, and it is a singular confirma- 
tioTPoT thv doctrine of the enlightened writer that noble families are 
actually as prolific* as those of the United States of America, Peers 
are mostly marrying men* After visiting the European capitals, and 
committing a few follies and eccentricities, they usually settle Mown at 
about twenty-five or twenty-eight years of ago, and the results, on the 
average, are a progeny of five children, or about twenty-five per cent, 
more than other people. The eldest inheriting the estate, the rest would 
be destitute, were not the parents, by means df their vote and borough- 
interest able to quarter them on the public, lienee it is the people 
contemplate, with feelings corresponding to those entertained by an 
ln.-h absentee w ho sees the increase of liis cotter tenantry, any unavoid- 
able addition to tho peerage : knowing that, in consequence of primoge- 
niture and enlail-laws, another family will be thrown upon thorn for 
support, and that their oavji chance of honourable pjeftnotion in the army, 
navy, civil departments, or other branch of national service, is impeded 
by new mats, with whom exists no prospect of equitably competition. 

Having explained one or two of the popular objections to an increase 
of the peerage, wo shall briefly notice the extraordinary augmentation 
it hah undergone during the reigns of George III. and George IV. 

A creation of peers generally takes place on the accession of a i&w 
family, the commencement of a new reign, or when some political 
measure is to be carried. On the death of Elizabeth, the peers only 
amounted to fifty-six. James, being the first of a new dynasty, raised 
the number to one hundred and five ; and Charles I. to one hundred and 
thirty-five; Charles II. created fifteen dukes, (six of whom were his 
natural children,) one marquess, thirty-seven earls, three counters, 
two viscounts, and twenty-nine barons. At the Revolution of 1688, 
William III. to ingratiate himself with tho great families, raised eight 


* Edinburgh Review, No. 162, p. 31G. 
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powerful earls to dukedoms.; created eighteen earls, three visaounts, and 
nine barons. Anne increased the peerage to one hundred and seventy. 
The accession of the Hanover family rendered new creations necessary : 
George I . eitlny* created or elevated no f^ver than forty-nine peers. George 
II. left one hundred and eighty-four. It is evident that the great increase 
of the peerage was in the reign of George III. being more than doubled. 
In 1777 a batch of peers was drafted from the Commons to the Loids, 
to effect a ministerial majority. This expedient was frequently resorted 
to by Mr. Pitt. In 1797 ten peers were made. He nearly created the 
order of marquesses : he made ten marquesses in England where there 
was but one, and nine in Ireland where there was nonb — all men emi- 
nent, of course, for their services. Knighthood was still more profusely 
lavished. In short, he was as prodigal in wasting the honours of the 
Crown as the money of tho people, and for a similar purpose. 

The peers created during tho reign of George III. have been classified 
as follows : — 


Landed commoners 4f> 

Irish peers f (i 

Scotch peers 24 

Law 25 

State ‘ i 25 

Army 13 

Navy 10 

Younger sons and younger branches of peers 17 

Renewals 7 

Peeresses *1 5 

235 

Extinctions 74 

Addition 101* 


George IV. addled 64 members to the Upper House. t In this 
number are included individuals who have been raised to the peerage, 
or in whoso fftAjpuT sax abeyance has been terminated, as well as peers 
of Scotland and Ireland who bave obtained English baronies. No 
notice, however, is taken of Scotch peerages «whioh have been recently 
restored, nor of the creations of peers of Ireland ; of claims to English 
peerages which have been admitted, nor of elevations of English 
peerages to higher honours. The average rate at which peers have 
been created during the last two reigns has been about four per annum ; 
and was the same rate of increase to continue for the next century, it 
would double the existing number of parliamentary lords. 

Toryism being the ascendant school of politics during the last reigns, 
theVlmracter of the peers created w r as of course determined by that of 
tho minister from w hom the honours were obtained. The effect of this 

* Quarterly Re\icw, No. 84, p. 314. 

f Letter to the Duke of Wellington on creating Peers for Life. 
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was strikingly evinced on. the first introduction of the Reform* Bill 
into the House pf Lords. Of the old peers of the United Kingdom, 
there was a majority of two for the second reading of the bill. Of the 
tic u ) peers of the United Kingdom created subsequent , to 1792, the 
majority was against the second reading of the bill, and their number 
was only balanced by the creations under the Whig ministry. The 
subject will be made clear from the following statement copied from a 
recent publication.* 


Peers of the United Kingdom created previously 

• to the end of 171)2 . 

Peers of the United Kingdom created subse- 
quently to 171)2 (including the creations during 

H 14 ' administration of Earl Grc^) 

Aichlusliops and Bishops 

Re^j^jyitative Peers for Scotland 

Itepiesentafive Peers for Ireland 

Royal Dukes 


)ted against 

Voted for 

the Bill. 

the Bill. 


8! 

GO 

GO 

21 

2 

12 

1 

PJ 

4 

2 

1 

11)0 

lf>8 


It thus appears that of 04 votes against the hill there were 43 which 
wore the votes of — , 

21 Bishops against 2 ; being above 10 to 1. 

12 Scotch peers against 4 ; being 3 to 1. 

19 Irish against 4; being nearly 5 to 1. 

The inference from which representation is that the*bill was defeated in 
1S31 by the bishops, and tlfc Irish and Scqtch peers, who had obtained, 
their promotions or been elected under To^ r influence. 

The necessity of an augmentation of the peerage V> balance the anti- 
reform interest created subsequent to 179 2, becaHie manifest ; it was 
not only essential to strengthen the ministry and carry the hill , hubnlso 
to effect those ulterior improvements in public administ/ntion of which 
this great national measure is justly considered the parent. 

The abolition of an hereditary peerage in France cannot fail to have 
the greatest influence on the future status of the c order/ and will prp- 
lnbly load to the abolition of an institution in other countries so little 
consonaut to the existing state of society. Because one man is a great 
lawyer, statesman, or commander, it is no pledge that his lineal 
descendant will be gifted with the same endowments as those which 
entitled his progenitor to the exercise of legislative functions. A sefcate, 
or upper chamber for life, ^consisting of individuals eminent for wisdqjn, 
experience, or national* services, is a defensible institution; but 
to make them hereditary, and erect legislators into a caste , is quite 
;,s preposterous as to make the functions of the astronomer royal heredi- 

Lettcr to Earl Gicv on the Adjustment of the House of Peers. 
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tary,% or the colleges of surgeons and apothecaries, ^ueh manifest 
irrationalities must speedily disappear from European copimunities. 

VII. SOURCES OF aristocratic mokotoly. 

The magnitude of the territorial revenues of the Aristocracy is not 
such as to be in extreme disproportion with the incomes of many others 
in a community of great commercial opulence, and forms not any 
portion of the vice of their institution* Wlu-ther some noble lords have 
augmented their rental out of the spoils of the Church and the Crown 
is a question merely of historical cu^osity, and can never be of any 
practical utility: it is occasionally adverted to as a set-dff to oligarchical 
pride and pretension; beyond which it has no available application. 
By the law of England, the quiet possession of an estate for sixty years 
gives a clear and talid title ; and we believe there are few noblemen’ 
who cannot adduce legal proof of the undisturbed enjoyment of their 
parks and mansions for a much longer period. So far, then, as the 
acres are concerned they are perfectly safe ; whatever political changes 
may intervene — and great ones are impending — the legitimate tecftwos 
of the peerage can never be endangered, unless they blindly and 
pertinaciously oppose a regeneration which the want^ of the age render 
indispensable; unless they emulate, in fatifity and crime, Chaut.es 
Capet Wl his guilty accomplices. 

Aristocratic monopoly and abuse do not result from enormous landed 
revenues, hut from hereditary rights of legislation, from primogeniture 
and entail-laws, and froip nomination boroughs. -None of these, how- 
ever, *are essential constituents of an upper chamber; only two-thirds 
of the nobility are entitled, by birth, to seats in parliament; primogeni- 
ture and entails are«feudal barbarisms void of utility in modern society; 
and the usurpation of the franchises of tie people is such a manifest 
subversion of constitutional immunities, sq inimical to the general free- 
dom and prosperity^, that it cannot be defended on any pretext of justice 
or expediency. Abolish these corruptions, and all things will woik 
together for good, without spoliation, without civil convulsion; and the 
Devonshire, Ite Lnnsdownes, and Northumberland!* enjoy, undisturbed, 
their wide-spread domains, and retain, without murmur or complaint, 
their social distinction and supremacy. < • 

JTlie groat fount of evil has been the decayed boroughs; tho>e hate 
been the Pandora’s box, from which have flowed national calamities, 
desolating wars, lavish expenditure^ and the monstrous debt and dead 
weight. They have been the obstacles to every social melioration — 
civil, commercial, legal, and ecclesiastical. By means of them, the 
nobility have been enabled to double their private revenues, appropriating 
to themselves the dignities and livings of the church ; pensions and 
grJhts out of the public purse; and filling, tViih their connexions and 
dependants, every lucrative office in the army, navy, and public admi- 
nistration. There are only two /lescripl ions of offices, namely, those 
requiring talent and industry, the ‘duties of which cannot be dis- 
charged by deputy, that the boroughliiongers have denied themselves. 
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Unfit lor uMd i^gher stations in courts of law, they have condescended 
to^ill tdie profitable situations of clerk, registrar, messenger, usher, or 
receiver, and carry bags and wands in the trains of those whose ability 
alone made them their superiors*, and to whom they weiy compelled to 
pay this homago as a penalty for their own indolence and cupidity. 

'jn consequence of the boroughs, all our institutions are partial,, 
oppressive, and aristocratic. We have an aristocratic church, aristocra- 
tic; bar, aristocratic taxation, aristocratic corn-laws, aristocratic laws of 
propel ty , and, till recently, aristocratic game-laws; in short, the 
aristocratic spirit pervades eve;*y thing— all is privilege, prescription, 
monopoly, association, and corporation. But why, it may be asked, 
has it so long continued, — why did not a wealthy, spirited, and en- 
lightened community exert itself long before to abato the general op- 
pression? The chief reason was this — we had aLsd an aristocratic 
phkss ! By this little key-stone was the entire Gothic arch of antiquated 
abuse and imposture upheld. 

I tow has it happened the Aristocracy have been so extremely sulky 
in to the memorable events of July 1^30; that they have kept 
their pin tse- ■strings so tight; that they kept aloof from all participation 
in the general ("Ailtation ? Did they consider, as Napoleon did, that 
“ a revolution in Fra net* is a revolution in Em ope?” This second 
national uprising, however, was attended with no popular massacre, no 
confiscation, no obtrusion of infidelity; all was brave, wise, and moderate 
— merely a great community rising, with one accord, to defeat an insane 
attempt to subject it to the yoke of despotisqi and superstition. Yet 
they sent forth no carmen triumphalc on the sublime occasion. * Is it 
posMblc’llint they contemplated, at a distance, the mighty swell which 
u as to submerge their own proud pretensions ? If, it were so, does it 
not show that their interests* are personal ; that they are not in common 
with the people; that they iye merely a ^operation in the state, and 
that they feel their corporate immunities imperilled ( But what is it 
which rondo. s them insulated monopolists— strangers in the land? It 
is not the magnitude of their estates, for they are not objects of popular 
concern. No; it is not what they rightfully possess, tint what they 
have surreptitiously obtained — the franchises of the people, and the 
money of the people, which make them fastidious and apprehensive. 
Be just and fear not, is our advice, and they arc still safe ! 
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Tiie independence of the judges has so long formed p current theme of 
praise, that it appears almost presumptuous to call it in question. 
Yet the difference between them and other functionaries is 
apparent as is generally assumed. It is true, the judges hold their 
situations for life, unless guilty of some flagrant impropriety ; but the 
same may be said of other appointments under the Crown, the possessors 
of which are seldom disturbed, so long as they correctly discharge their 
duties; or if they are, they invariably receive a superannuation allow- 
ance, or compensation, equivalent to the loss they have sustained. As 
respects, then, the tenure of office, the sages of the law cannot arrogate 
a^greftt pre-eminence over other placemen: as respects those causes 
which ordinarily influence individual conduct— the lure of ambition — 
the temptation of lpcre — and the seduction of indolence — they have 
still less to pride themselves. A judge, like a bishop, may be trans- 
lated from a lower to a hig*tyer dignity — $roni a judgeship tq a chief- 
justiceship, from that to a peerage or a seat in the cabinet ; he may be 
removed from an office of £5,500 per annum to one of .£10,000, and 
boundless patronage : ho may be taken from a court where he is over- 
whelmed with^Jje claims of duty, to one where the most important duty 
he has to discharge is to receive his salary. How then can it be 
alleged the judges are independent and .exempt? from ministerial influence, 
when the ministers have similar alluring temptations to hold out to t lie 
belch as other functionaries, and similar means of rewarding subser- 
viqjicy? 

Other causes operate unfavourably on judicial appointments. Instead 
of the individuals elevated to the bench being a selection from the entire 
Bar, of men the most distinguished for ability, probity, and experience, 
the choice of the ministry is limited to men of their own party. A Tory 
minister never chooses a Whig judge; nor the contrary. This tends 
to lower the character of the judges in public estimation, by clearly 
evincing that politics, as well as jegal fitness, have a share in minis- 
terial promotions.. It also instils into the minds of both expectant 
judges, and of men already on the bench, a party feeling fatal to strict 
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iustice on poMicar questions. So well established is this fact^ lord 
llrouoham has Remarked that it is notorious, whenever a question comes 
btdore the tribunals, whether it he upon a prosecution for libel, or upon 
any other matter connected with government, the council, at their 
meetings, take for granted that Jhey can tell pretty accurately the 
leaning of 4hc court, and predict exactly which way the consultations 
of thejudges will terminate. It is very unfortunate the judges should 
In* always on the ministerial sid^ of politics; but there is no he^p for 
this, while they continue to bo selected on the exclusive principle. They 
have their opinions on public* questions as well as other men; they know 
they fill a certaiif situation, and they cannot forget by whom they were 
placed there, or for what reason. 

With these remarks we shall leave the venerable occupiers of the 
flench, on whom we had no intention of offering ahy observation; but 
in some way their situation obtruded itself on our notice’ on first 
entering on the consideration of the important subject of this chapter. 
We "shall now proceed briefly to notice the more prominent abuses in 
and their administration. 

The "whole body of English Law is divided into two kinds — the 
Common and the Statute Law. The Common Law is founded entirely 
on custom or precedent, ifnd the decisions in the courts of justice. It 
i.s not founded on Acts of Parliament, nor on legislative enactments; 
it is recorded in no public document; the only memorials of its existence 
are to he found in traditional maxims, records of pleas, books of reports, 
o.‘ the treatises of men eminent in the profession. It is evident that 
S.iws eliminating and preserved in this manner, must bo vague, obscure, 
often absurd, and even contradictory. The Common Law is, in fact, 
a monument of the opinions, errors, knowledge,* and ignorance of 
every period of society; it has flowed down the stream of time, accu~, 
uiulating like u mighty riwor, and carrying along vestiges of the 
learning and ignorance, folly and wisdom, of every £ge through which 
it has passed. % 

How unworthy such an incongruous mass must be of the present age; 
how inapplicable to the usages of society; and how difficult it is for 
any individual to obtain a knowledge of such an ont(s camclorum , it is 
unnecessary to describe. Unsuitable as such a system of law is, to fulfil 
the ends for which all laws were* originally intended, it forms a vq$y 
considerable part of the laws of this country. It is in virtue of the 
common law' that the eldest son inherits from his father; that property 
may be purchased and transferred by writing; that a deed is void if not 
scaled and delivered; that money lent upon bond is recoverable by 
action of debt ; and that a breach of the peace is punishable witlf fine 
and imprisonment. These are doctrines not established by any written 
statute or any legislative enactment, but depend solely upon immemorial 
usage. 

So much for the Common or Unwritten Law; next for the Statute- 
Law, which exhibits a still more frightful chaos. Statute-Law consists 
°f nil those acts, edicts, and sfatutes, made by the king, with tlio 
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consent of the lords and commons in parliament assehibIj(K. v The oldest 
of these now extant, and printed in the statute-books, is Magrui 
Charta, as confirmed in parliament by 9 lion. 111. Tnero wore dofibf. 
less many acts before that time, the* records of which are now lost* 
and which most probably were the foundation of some of the maxims 
in the old Common Law. • 

No man in England professes to be acquainted with the Statute-Law 
— not even the Lord Chancellor nor the Lord Chief Justice. It is such 
a prodigious compilation, that a knowledge of it is wholly unattainable. 
No one knows exactly what is Jaw in England ; though every individual 
is presumed to be acquainted with it, and ignorance i*; admitted as no 
excuse for its violation. Any one may become a legislator for the v hole 
country; he has nothing* to do but to turn to the statute-book ; he will 
there find laws in abundance, of which no man litis any knowledge ; he 
may adduce them as the law of the land; he cannot be contradicted, 
unless some subsequent statute can be found by which it is repealed, 
and which it would probably require a year’s labour to discover. In some 
respects the statute-book may be compared to the scriptures. It uoqfrm;* 
many good maxims and excellent precepts ; but, as a whole/ it is con- 
tradictory, obscure, and inapplicable to the ago. Whbt one part affirms, 
another part denies. Laws may he adduced ‘from it, like texts from the 
Bible, proving any thing and every thing, adapted tQ all times, princi- 
ples, and occasions : one affords profitable employment for one hundred 
thousand wrangling lawyers; the other profitable employment for as 
many polemical divines one is termed the perfection of human wisdom ; 
the ofher a bright emanation fiom tiie Deity ! 

How ignorflnt the most eminent in the profession are on thd subject 
we may gather fronj a speech of the late Lord Stanhope, on the re'i ision 
m of the Statute-Book. Some of the most* striking facts mentioned by 
his lordship we will here insert. Conformably with a motion of his 
lordship, the judges were directed to prepare a bill, reducing into one act 
all the acts imposing the punishment of pillory. At the end of the bill 
the fudges inserted some observations, stating that pillory was the 
punishment fm some offences not merely by statute but at common law ; 
and also they could not say whether there might not he statutes on the 
subject which had escaped their attention .* Their surmise was just ; 
for. Lord Stanhope afterwards discovered two more statutes, passed in 
the reign of Geo. II. which had wholly escaped their researches. Ileie 
then was an instance of the twelve judges not being able to discover all 
the acts inflicting a single punishment. 

The same noble lord, wishing to ascertain how far the judges w T cre 
agreed as to what was the law' on several particulars, put to them various 
questions. For instance, he asked whether a person digging the brick 
eafth from his own field, Ihere manufactured Into bricks, and sold, 
thereby made himself a ttader liable to the bankrupt-laws ? The judges 
of the Common Pleas were cleqrly of opinion one way, the judges 
of the King’s Bench were as clearly of opinion another. Lord Thurlow 
was reputed a most admirable common lawyer ; but he was worsted on 

k 
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ono dccasionlin a dispute which he had with Lord Stanhope, on the 
subject of # a\tatute ; Lord Stanhope proving to be right, arfd old 
TlVrumbo wrong. This, says Lord Stan hop, was a great feather in my 
cap. One day as these noble lcrds were sitting together on the wool- 
sack, Lord Thurlow said, “ I sliould be ashamed of myself if I was not 
accurately acquainted with the common law ; but as to your d— d statute- 
book it is impossible to be acquainted with it.” His lordship also 
related another anecdote of the celebrated Mr. Dunning, afterwards 
Lord Ashburton. Lord StanhopS consulted Mr. Dunning on a certain 
statute regulation relative to the excise, and his answer was, “ Now Til 
tell you alf about; it; but I nevefdo answer these general questions when 
applied to by others. 1 always tell them, shew me the statute to which 
you refer, and 1 will expound it for you, but that is all I can do.” Now 
ibis was doing about as much as we could do ourselves, or as much as 
any person could do who has a tolerably clear head, and not much 
disturbed by W'orldly affairs. * 

The fact is, the lawyers and judges, in many cases, are as ignorant of 
the law* as their clients and suitors. When a statute is produced, they 
ca.1PPxf>oifnd it, as Mr. Dunning terms it ; so perhaps may any person 
who can read and understand the English language; but as to knowing 
whether it is the law' of thojand, whether it has been repealed or modified 
by any subsequent enactment, they are frequently as ignorant? as the 
gaping spectator who looks upon them as infallible and inspired guides. 
We do not, however, accuse them of wilful ignorance ; w'c do not say 
that, like the Fellow's of Eton College, they are willingly ignorant of 
the statutes ; they are generally men of laborioift pursuits, w'ho spare no 
pains to obtain a knowledge of the law ; but we accuse them of a culpable 
indifference to the defective state of the statute-book, of either by their 
silence or open hostility opposing every attempt to reduce it into an 
intelligible form, originating either in a rtfoted prejudice against the* 
reform of any thing and evefy thing, or solely from a wdsh to maintain 
the pecuniary interests of a multitudinous and rapacious profession. 

When a legal question is brought before the courts, deviating in any 
degree from the ordinary routine, it is seldom decided ingjtanter. *The 
counsel open the case,— they, in fact, instruct the judges, — they refer to 
precedents and statutes, as.they have been instructed by their attorneys, 
who have, perhaps, been instructed by their clients; the judges then 
say they will take time to consider ; and after going home and moleiif^ 
their way through a labyrinth of reports and acts of parliament, they 
obtain a twinkling of light, return into court, and adjudi^at* |he subject 
in dispute to the best of their ability. 

Such is the immense number of law-books and their ponderous jgize, 
that it would require the age of the patriarchs to acquiro a knowledge 
of them. They are literally Ossa pilod on Pelion, a huge unformed 
mass, which no man can fathom. There is a little Aldinc compilation , 
Viner’s Abridgement, comprised in twenty volumes folio, which it is 
considered necessary for every lawyer almost to know’ by heart. Gracious 
heaven ! only think of that ! Mind, too, this is a mere abridgement— 
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bare memoranda of the great originals ; and had it been^con tinned to 
the pl^sent time, it would have amounted to more than ode Hundred folio 
vplumes, necessary to be carriedeitherin the head or tho«pockotof ev&y 
&$sh lawyer. The most condensed, edition of the Statutes at Large 
y^t given to *he public, occupies thirty-nine volumes in quarto; seven 
volumes nod a half of which comprise the acts from Magna Charts to the 
end of the reign of George II., the remaining thirty- one and a half being 
. filled with those of the two last reigns. Since the Union with Ireland, a 
buge*closely printed volume has been published every one, two, or 
three years, and the, average number of public acts passed in each of 
the last twenty-eight years amounts <o one hundred and* forty. It 
is calculated that at the . end of the present century, the statutes will 
occupy one hundred ponderous quarto volumes, and tlie number of public 
acts will amount to„ fourteen thousand. The present generation com 7 
. plain of being overwhelmed with law, but what will be the situation of 
posterity ? * 

We have said nothing yet of Reports of Cases . The*c form an 
indispensable part of a lawyers knowledge. It is well known that 
decisions in courts of justice become a part of the law; ?nd*\vtiri'i a 
point lias once been decided, it must be determine^ in the same way 

T in, unless the precedent can be proved qlearly erroneous. Reports 
the^p decisions, are published annually ; they already amount to 
upwards of two hundred and eighty volumes, exclusive of those which 
relate to election, admiralty, and ecclesiastical law. But this is not all : 
they are going on increasing anazingly ; every year adds eight more to 
the original stock ; so that in twenty years there will be one hundred 
and sixty, ar^l within the century seven hundred and twenty additional 
volumes, making one thousand volumes of reports, which, with one 
hundred quarto volumes of statutes, will form a lawyer’s library, that it 
«is not only necessary he should read, but digest, and, if possible, 
understand. r 1 

ThiB is English daw, the perfection of human wisdom ! Let us, how- 
ever, pause a moment, to reflect on this mass of legal lumber, this 
grossly absurd system of legislation. It is considered a settled maxim 
ipjorisprudefTce, that every state within the limits of its cam territory 
ought to exact, and its subjects to yield, obedience to all its laws. The 
foundation of , the obligation on the part of the people is that the legis- 
lative authority on its part is presumed to have made the laws so cluaii, 
that every member of the community either knows them or must be 
cUipdbly inattentive if he do not . This principle is undeniable. It 
would never do to allow ignorance to be an excuse for the violation of 
laws. But how can any person be acquainted with English, law ? llow 
can The legislature have gone on for centuries legislating on such an 
&%rard presumptive, mid presuming that evejy individual in the empire 
was acquainted with their enactments ? How cab men of business read, 
digest, and iMt^tand >rie thousand volume# reports, and one 
hundred guarfcdvomtoes of statutes ? How can the people understand 
the law, ‘ttihen eyen the judges, whope whole lives are devoted to the 
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subject, are it the most pitiable state of perplexity, uncertaintyv and 
contradiction ? » Can anything in the whole world be imaginedfmore 

* co&pletely absufd and ridiculous? Had the whole system been blindly 
scraped together from "every ago, nation, and tribe in the universe, from 
the farthest extremity of Siberia to the remotest deserts of Garamantes, 
it could hardly have presented a more confused and hideous jumble than 
the Statute and Common Law of England. 

One cause of this profuse, headlong, and inconsistent course of 
legislation has been • the reckless facility with which parliament has 
multiplied laws on a given subject, when a general enactment might 
have boon framed, adequate to the several occasions. Since the begin- 
ning of last century 4000 bills for enclosures of wastes in as many 
parishes have been passed, proving to demonstration the want of a, 
fU'iicral law on the subject ; while, in the -whole of tffoi time, not a step 
has been taken towards enacting such a law, and so saving the com- *, 
munity the prodigious waste of private funds and public time consumed - 
in tlfe parsing of so many different statutes. The same observation 
applies to the innumerable acts passed for lighting towns with gas, and 
for ^fib pufposes of police and local improvements. Upwards of fifty 
acts have passed relative to game ; forty-eight relative to parliamentary 
elections : and seventy-six indemnifying Dissenters for not qualifying 
themselves for offices and employments. There are many actfc of a 
temporary and local nature. No fewer than sixty acts have passed for 
the recovery of small debts in different parts of the country,, and fifty 
of them during the last two reigns. Tlfere are some acts relative,, to 
die baking of bread, and prohibiting the bakers from selling it uilless 
it has beSn baked twenty-four hours. About the packing of butter 
theio are somewhere about a dozen different acts ; # as though it were 
necessary to instruct peoplo ttv pack butter bv act of parliament. One 
act on this subject relates to ftjp packing of /utter at Malton, in York- 
shire ; another to the packing of butter in the city of York, a few miles 
distant ; end another on the same subject for Ireland, • Innumerable laws 
have been enacted relative to the woollen, linen, and cotton manufac- 
tures; the whale, cod, herring, and pilchard fisheries; ukeese, lace, 
Migar, glass, and almost every article of wear or consumption has been 
the object of parliamentary ■regulation. The whole" of the statutes cm 
wool amount to 987 ; on the subject of gold and silver 290; on tobacco 
4d() ; on the fisheries 970 ; and on a variety of other subjects inf 
proportion. Relative to the poor there* arc 350 public a^cts; besides. 

1 35 local acts. By some of these acts the poor are famed pgt, by 
others flogged. Of these local acts five passed" in the rdtgn *of 
(merge IT. ; "the remaining 130 in the reigns, of George III* «sad 

• ( i cargo IV . Besides the number of acts, other causes of the confusion 
and perplexity of the Statute-Book arise from the immense numbef 
repealed and re-cnacted, and then partly repealed again, with a “so 
fur as,” and “so forth;’' also from the mass of altering, amending, 
and explaining acts; of acts, for instance, for “ removing doubts,” for 
‘’rectifying mistakes,” for “relieving from the' provisions,” for “ de- 
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forring the commencement,” for “ facilitating the e/.ecution ," — to 
say Nothing of acts of total repeal. No fewer than A 8/4 acts were 
repealed in the reigns of George II. and III. ; 419 in the former; «dnd 
1465 in the reign of the latter; which made Lord Stanhope remark,' 
u they had l>een passing bills by waggon loads, and repealing them by 
cart loads.” 

Some efforts were made during the reign of George IV., under the 
auspices of Sir Robert Peel and the Marquis of Lansdowne, to reduce the 
Statfite-Law within more reasonable limits. The parliament, dissolved in 
1 826, repealed, modified, or consolidated upwards of 1 000 statutes. ( )ne 
act, the 3 Geo. IV. c. 41, repeals upWards of 200 statutes, or parts of 
statutes, relative to the export and import of merchandize; the commerce 
of aliens and denizens, the guaging of wine, and other mercantile regula- 
tions. The Custom Act consolidated 450 acts of parliament into one ; the 
Jury Act 30 ; the Bank nipt Act 20 ; and the acts on larceny, malicious 
mischief,, and forgery, have effected a considerable compression. From 
a table of repealed acts prefixed to Evan's Collection of Statutes, it 
appears that during the short interval from the 4th to the 10th of 
George IV., 1,126 acts of parliament were wholly, and 44! T partly, 
repealed, making a total of 1569 : of these 1344 related to the empire* at 
large, and 225 solely to Ireland. Still thee evil is of such magnitude 
that there is scarcely perceptible diminution in its amount ; nor do 
we anticipate — for reasons we shall hereafter explain — any decided 
improvements in jurisprudence, either from the consolidatory acts, or 
from the other projects of legal reform now in progress. 

N&thing has tended so much to swell the Statute-Book as the enor- 
mous increase in taxation, and the consequent increase in the frimibor of 
Revenue- Laws. During each of the last twenty-eight years, the num- 
ber of acts passed, which relate strictly tq the revenue, has amounted to 
~ forty ; and those which are'fonnected with them indirectly, and but for 
them would never have existed, to nearly twenty more ; which com- 
prises about half flv whole number of laws annually enacted. The acts 
lately in force with regard to spirits alone amounted to 140; an 
attempt ha^been made to consolidate them, but as new acts are 
yearly being added, both as regards spirits and custom duties, the 
merchant and trader will soon he involved* in as groat a labyrinth as 
ever. The stamp-acts amount to more than 150, and they still remain 
finconsolidated. So do the innumerable acts relative to the coin. 
§oap, candles, and the distilleries are under excise lock and key ; 
and, in many instances of excisoable manufacture, it is impossible to 
early on the different steps of the process with advantage, from the 
delqy and interruption from the visits of the excise. What a bungling 
piece of legislation have been the attempts to regulate the malt-duties, 
l&ckney-coaches, and the vend of coals ! 

On the middling classes these laws are peculiarly oppressive ; — nn<l 
yet they have been unceasingly- told, that a reform in parliament 
toould do no good ! Would it not, we ask, relieve them from the 
vexatious inquisition and endless interruption and restraint on the ope- 
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rations of 4ra«^e under which fhey now labour ? Would it not, imshdrt, 
cguso an cntire.re vision of that cumbersome and absurd system <ff juris- 
prudence which wo have attempted to describe ; — roduce the Statute- 
Hook to one-hundredth part of Its present bulk ; consolidate the almost 
innumerable local acts into more general laws ; and abolish all those 
unjust amfrimpolitic enactments which interfere with industry and com- 
merce. Such numerous laws are no doubt useful to the profession ; they 
afford a fruitful and endless sourcs of litigation ; they are glorious tilings, 
as J/ml Stanhope remarked, for attorneys, conveyancers, special pleaders, 
barristers, and so forth, but most inglorious and calamitous for the people. 

We shall only make one or two more remarks on Statute-] jaw, and 
these refer to the language and manner in which acts of parliament 
arc drawn up. It is evident that all laws ought to be intelligible to 
‘those on whom they are intended to operate; otherwise, it is wilfully * 
creating an ignorance whicli will not be admitted as any excuse for their 
violation. It is difficult to see why laws could not be so clearly and 
simply worded as to be intelligible to ordinary capacities, without the 
assistc»civ of either attorney or lawyer. They involve no abstract 
theorem of science ; they are a mere statement of facts, requiring 
something to be done or not to be done ; which, really one would think, 
might be made intelligible w ithout the continual assistance of interpre- 
ters, at an enormous expense. The obscurity and perplexity of statutes 
arise principally from a perverse deviation from the ordinary language 
of civil life, an overwhelming verbosity and endless repetition of “ he, 
she, they/ 7 “ him, her, it, and them, 77 the “ aforesaid,” and “ so fjtr as,” 
the “ s^forths/' &c. which render the whole so involved and perplexed, 
that one would suppose the legislature, instead of endeavouring to render 
the laws as lucid as possible, had purposely involved them ill the 
greatest possible darkness. •From the habijual indulgence of fiction and 
tautology the minds of lawyers — for they lure lawyers who draw up acts 
of parliament — become so invetcrately alien to trutluand simplicity that 
they cannot be otherwise if they would; and, accordingly, we find in 
those cases, when their intention has really been to be intelligible^ that 
their language involves so much complexity — there *ffe so many 
crochets and pu/zles — that they entirely fail in their purpose, and defy 
comprehension by ordinary mind*. We shall give au instance of this 
from one of Sir Robert Peel's consolidatory acts, the 7 & 8 Geo. W. 
c. 28 ; which is the more remarkable, because the express object of it is 
to obviate obscurity and misapprehension, by giving a simple [nlid 
general rule for the interpretation of criminal statutes. The clause to 
which we allude is the 14th, and expressed as follows: — “Whenever 


this or any other statute relating to any offence, whether punishable 
upon indictment or summary conviction,' in describing or referring* to 
the offence, or the subject* matter on or with respect to which it shall fee 
committed, or the offender or the party affected or intended to be affected 
by the offence, hath used, or shall use words impoiting the singular 
number or the masculine gcmler # only, yet the statute shall be under- 
stood to include several matters as well as one matter, and several 
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person as well as one person, and females as well as and bodies 

corporate as well as individuals, unless it be otherwise specially provided, 
or there be something in the subject oj context repugnant to such con-*- 
struction; am! wherever any forfeiture or penalty is payable to a party 
aggrieved, it shall be payable to a body corporate in every case where 
such body shall be the party aggrieved.” 

An unlearned person might possibly guess at the intended meaning 
of this explanatory rule, and a la\^#r no doubt — and this would be 
deemed by him its chief excellence — would be able to draw from it 
a dozen different interpretations, according as they best suited the pur- 
poses of his client. 

Things the most heterogeneous are frequently jumbled together in 
the same act of parliament, and the title is often as remote, as possible 
from tho subject matter of the statute. These are called fc ‘ Hodge- 
podge Acts,” and are very numerous. Who, for instance, would expect 
to find the regulations under which petitions may he forwarded to num- 
bers of parliament, in an act for laying an additional duty upon tea 
and sugar? The commencing clause of the statute, under* uh'udi 
Vauxhall and other theatres and places of entertainment are licensed, 
is as follows : — “ Whereas, the advertising a row; ml with no questions 
asked, {or the return of things lost or stolen, is one groat cause and 
encouragement of robberies, be it enacted,” &c. Many may recollect 
that Sir R. Peel, on introducing to parliament his bill for amending 
the larceny-laws (March 9th, 1£26), cited the title of one single act, 

‘ which 4 embraccs no fewer than the following bizarre miscellany : — the 
continuing seyeral laws therein mentioned ; the carrying of spgurs in 
British-built vessels ; the encouraging the importation of naval stores; 
preventing frauds in the admeasurement of coals in the city of West- 
minster ; ami preventing thq, stealing or destroying of madder roots. 
Another act he referred to forms a still nnore whimsical olio, and is 
intituled “ An Act /or better securing the duties of customs on certain 
goods removed to London; for regulating the fees of officers in His Ma- 
jesty^ customs in the province of Segambia, in Africa; for allowing the 
Receiver-Oeffftral of Fees in Scotland proper compensation ; for the 
better preservation of hollies, thorns, and quick-sets in private grounds, 
and trees and underwood; and authorising the exportation of a limited 
quantity of barley from the Port of Kirkgrow.” Such acts mu very 
much like cross-readings in a newspaper, and those who wish for further 
antusement of the sort will find it in Mr. Wickens’s publication on the 
Division of Labour in Civil Life , where the subject is pursued to a 
greater extent than our limits will admit. 

Notwithstanding the laborious and tiresome precision of statutes, 
the^ frequently comprise the most egregious blunders. There is a sin- 
gular instance of one in the 53d George HI.:* by the 18th section, one 
half the penalty is to go to the king and the other half to the informer ; 
but the penalty happened in this case not to be a fine, but fourteen years’ 
transportation ; so that fourteen years’ transportation were to be equally 
divided between Messrs. Byers and Co. and his Majesty ! 
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Perhaps gur readers may deem this too old a blunder to illustrate the 
deliberative wfedom of the law-makers of the reign of Willyftn IV. 
il^so, wo shall give them an example of legislative aptitude .from one 
of the most important acts of flie session of 1830 — thaj for Consoli- 
dating and Amending the Laws on Forgery. This statute was drawn, 
we believe* by Messrs. Hobhouse and Gregson, and was some years in 
preparation, under the auspices of Sir 11. Peel; it received the tinkering 
of Sir James Scarlett, between # whom and the gentlemen by whom it 
was framed, some difference of opinion respecting its provisions arose, 
which could only bo terminated by an appeal to Lord Tenterden, who 
felt himself hound to decide, notwithstanding his well-known partiality, 
against Sir James. Well, this act so patronised, elaborated, revised, 
quarrelled about, and arbitrated, is at length brought forth, passed, and 
“is now the law of the land; and we will venture to %ay a more defective , 
and bungling piece of legislation is not to be found in the great book of 
conundrums and absurdities itself. What the public expected was an 
act \hat would comprise the entire statute-law of forgery; unless this 
w#s attained, little benefit could result from adding one more statute to 
the 400 previously existing. Instead of consolidating the law, it 
merely embodies the whole or part of the provisions of twenty-seven 
statutes out of the mass ;• all the acts relative to the forging of stamps, 
seamen’s warrants, plate-marks, and on the post-office, remain Shattered, 
•as heretofore, through the boundless waste of the Statutes at Large, 
to bo applied or not, as it may happen, by judges and lawyers. In- 
completeness is not tlic worst defect in this statute; some of its pro- 
visions are obviously incompatible, and the commencing part of Wie act 
seems to have been entirely lost sight of when the concluding part was 
agreed upon. For proof of this compare the following sections, nearly 
the first and last, in the statute. 

“ § II. And be it enacted* That if any # person shall forge or counter- 
feit, or shall utter, knowing the same to be fogged .or counterfeited, the 
great seal of the United Kingdom, his Majesty’s ^>rivy seal, any privy 
signet of his Majesty, his Majesty’s royal sign manual, any <jf his 
Majesty’s seals appointed by the twenty-fourth article collie Union to 
he kept, iiscd, and continued in Scotland , the great seal of Ireland, or 
the privy seal of Ireland, every such offender shall be guilty of high 
treason, and shall suffer death accordingly.” 

“ § XXIX. And be it enacted, That this act shall not extend to arty 
offence committed in Scotland or Ireland.” * * 

Here .we see in the second section a specific punishment assigned 
for the commission of an offence in Scotland ; and in a subsequent 
section it is expressly declared the act shall not extend to any <iffcnce 
committed in Scotland or Ireland. What the judges will make of this 
inconsistency, when it comes before them, it is impossible to foresee : 
we suppose we shall have another act or tw r o to u explain" or “ amend" 
&c.; and so our legislature proceeds, heaping one act upon another, 
making delightful work for lawyers, and “ raining/’ as Mr. Bentham 
expresses it, “ snares among tin? people.” 
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§ir James Scarlett, to be sure, is not a paragon of legislators any more 
than o ^attorney- generals. The act for Improving the Administration 
of Justice will not be soon forgotten by the profession : fhis act, among 
other changes, altered the period of ^commencement of the terms. But no 
sooner was the act in force than it was discovered to be pregnant with 
the most ludicrous errors ; the framer of the statute was elparly igno- 
rant of the changes of the moon — of that common astronomical know- 
ledge which is contained in overy almanack ; the consequence was that 
the cofirts would have been involved in the greatest confusion, had not 
another statute been precipitately brought in to remedy the blunders of 
the first. • * . 

One cause of such blundering legislation is to be found in the vicious 
mode of transacting business in the House of Commons. It is w ell 
known law-making h a sort of after-dinner amusement , which com-* 
mences when gentlemen have taken their wine — wfficn the theatres 
have closed — and the night- houses are thrown open for the reception of 
customers. It cannot be matter of surprise if, under such unfavour- 
able circumstances, the nocturnal occupations of the Collective AJisdom 
exhibit strange examples of forgetfulness, haste, and confusiTm. AV e, 
indeed, are often astonished things are not worse, wbun we reflect on 
the course of parliamentary proceedings — no division of labour, or ex- 
clusive devotion to legislative duty — all chance medley, belter skelter, 
volunteer and amateur exertion — the chief manager straining every 
nerve to get through public business before the setting in of the Dog- 
days— stratagems to steal a inarc*h to avoid some economical proposition 
for a reduction of the estiVnates — packing a house for a job or private 
bill— jaded ministers dropping in late from their offices or a protracted 
cabinet-council — country gentlemen from a tedious morning-waiting at 
the Treasury for places and appointments— jawyers from the courts — 
ithd, the sons of riot reel in'^it midnight, from the saloons and club- 
houses, in quest of divertisement -and thus business goes on, and a 
house is formed of V^en distracted with their individual avocations, or 
suffering from lassitude and over-excitement. They talk and talk, it 
is true, w T itho|^ end, as people mostly do when not fully master of then- 
subject ; but their ideas are crude— there has been no preparation or con- 
centration of thought — and all their doings l«ar evident marks of the 
intellectual chaos from which they spring. .We had a ludicrous illus- 
tration of what we are stating in the session of 1830: the House was 
in a committee, and had been hotly debating, as usual, to no purpose, for 
the space of six hours, when the chairman got up, and with great 
gravity said, “ lie should be extremely obliged by any honourable mem- 
ber informing him what they had all been talking about !” > 

Such mode of legislation has striking results : it impoverishes the people 
by litigation, and multiplies and augments the emoluments of a mercenary 
profession. In the number and magnitude of inns of court, law institutions, 
and other public buildings the legal classes rival the ancient religious 
houses ; and their unavoidable and constant intervention in all the affairs 
and transactions of civil life gives them«an influence equal to that of the 
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priesthood iq the ages of superstition. In the metropolis are nine supe- 
rior courts, foilr ecclesiastical courtB, twenty courts for recovery jfi small 
debts, besides courts of oyer and terminer, courts of general ajm quarter 
sessions, coroner-courts, and courts of petty sessions for th£*purposes of 
police. Attached to these courts arc eight hundred officers, exclusive of 
judicial functionaries. To these may be added 500 barristers-at-law, 
3000 certificated attorneys, 130 conveyancers and equity draftsmen, 67 
special pleaders, 84 proctors, 40 public notaries, 6000 ♦clerks and 
assistants, besides doctors-at-law, serjeants-at-law, and king’s counsel, 
making a legal phalanx, in the metropolis, of nearly 10,000. In the 
country they are not so concentrated, but more numerous. From 
“ Clarke’^ Law List” it appears there are, in the country, including 
England and Wales, 4500 attorneys and conveyancers who have taken 
•out, certificates. The number of clerks and assistant# cannot he estimated 
at less than 9000 ; so that the number of persons in the country, in the 
legal department, is 13,500; and if we add 10,000 for persons of a 
similar description in the metropolis, we have a total of 23,500 persons, 
whoso jsole employment is to render the lawB intelligible, and justice 
attainable^) the people of England and Wales. 

This estimate, are are porsuaded, is a great deal below the truth: 
many attorneys in town* employ more than twenty clerks, and the 
majority of them employ three or four. Perhaps it would not be too 
much to estimate the total number of counsel, attorneys, clerks, assist- 
ants, &c. in England and Wales, at thirty thousand. In this enume- 
ration are not included the justices of peace, amounting to 4,500, nor the 
judges in tho different courts, the sheriffs, * nor any portion bf the 
magistracy, whose office it is to administer justice, and Who employ an 
innumerable number of clerks and assistants. The classes we have 
mentioned form only that branch of the profession who owe their origin^ 
in a great measure, to defeats anft obscenities in our judicial admini- 
stration. It is the duty of the legislature to renter the laws so clear, 
and the form of proceeding so simple, that person# bf ordinary' compre- 
hension would generally be able to understand the one and pursqp the 
other, without the aid, in every case, of a legal advisbr. 

The adage says — Many hands make light work ; but the ‘maxim is 
reversed in law ; and the* swarm, of practitioners is a principal cause of 
the multiplication of suits, their protracted duration, and consequent 
pressure of business in the courts. 

Dr. Colquhoun estimated the total income of the legal classes, when 
the amount of property and professional practice was greatly less than 
at present, at £7,600,000 per annum; and two-thirds, probably, of 
this sum are absorbed by legalists resident in London. 

However, this can be only considered a vague approximation. In 
our list of places we shall give an account of the emoluments and 
incomes of the chief justices, the lord chancellor, the judges, and several 
other well-known individuals ; but thg incomes of the profession gene- 
rally, of counsellors, special pleaders, conveyancers, and attorneys, arc 
so various, that it is impossible* to fix on any average amount. Sir 
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Samuel Romiliy, it is credibly reported, netted £15,000 annually from 
his professional avocations. There are other counsel tv ho, probably, 
make te& or twelve thousand a-year ; others, a half, a third, a fourth, 
or twentieth* j^irt of that sum ; and others, again, who make nothing-. 
Sir James Scarlett has received as much as £400 with a brief on the 
northern circuit; and Sir E. Sugden, we believe, received £3000 with 
his brief, in the case of Small v. A twood. In the incomes of attorneys 
are great diversities. Some few, in London, make ten or eleven thou- 
sand pounds a-year ; a great many more about three or four thousand 
pounds ; and some obscure practitioners^ do not clear more than £100 
a-year. Their clerks experience similar variety of fortune. Some are 
starving on a paltry £50; others living comfortably on £200 ; and others 
sumptuously on a £500 salary. 

The emoluments aftid salaries of the masters, registrars, and clerks in 
Chancery ; of the judges in the Admiralty, and ecclesiastical courts, 
and of the law-oiiicers of the Crown, have been more than doubled since 
the commencement of the revolutionary war. In 1792 the salary of 
the chief justice of the Kings Bench was £4,000 ; of the OtfmniQn 
Pleas £3,500 ; of the chief baron of the Exchequer, £3,500 all these 
have been respectively augmented to £10,000, £8,000*; and £7,000 per 
annum; and the salaries of the puisne judges and barons of the throe 
superior ‘courts have been raised from £2,400 to £5,500 per annum 
each.* All the judges have patronage — that of the chief justice very 
valuable ; they have, also, some fees remaining, though the principal 
portion has been commuted. 1? has been related of these exalted per- 
sonagek, that, at the time sixteen journeymen boot-closers w r ere com- 
mitted to Netfgate for a conspiracy to raise their wages, they were 
sitting in their chambers in Serjeant’s Inn conspiring to raise their own 
salaries, in consequence of the ’rise of th o* necessaries of life . This 
anecdote reminds us of the fabjo of thk Wolf and the Shepherd. A wolf, 
says Plutarch, happening to put his head into a hut, where some shep- 
herds were regaling* on a leg of mutton, exclaimed — Ah! what a 
clamour you would have raised had you cauyht me at such a hunt] net ! 
The demeanw of the sages of the law would be something similar ; 
they would declaim eloquently on the evils of conspiring when committed 
by workmen, though it might be done by themselves with impunity. 

An important fact connected with legalistsis, the enormous increase in 
their number within the last ten years. In 1820 we were engaged in an 
inquiry similar to the present; and we find, in the interval, the number 
of attorneys in the metropolis has augmented fifty per cent . There 
has, no doubt, been a corresponding increase in the country, and in 
other« branches of the profession; and far exceeds the contemporary 
increment in property and population. It arises, we presume, from the 
incf easing number and perplexities of the laws, which have rendered 
additional guides, commentators, expounders, and interpreters indispen- 
sable ; or, it may have arisen from the large fortunes suddenly amassed 

* Parliamentary Paper, No. 532, Session 1830. 
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by dealers in lep.nl subtleties, which have tempted more than a fair p«o- 
• portion of the immunity to embark in so lucrative a calling. Whatever 
may be the cause, it is not creditable to our judicial administration ; nor 
is it a flattering symptom of social happiness and improvenynt. 

The increase of litigation, and, consequently, of profit to the profes- 
sion, is demonstrated by the increase of business in the superior courts, 
as is shown by the following statement of the number of causes entered 
for trial : — 


Years. 
1823. . . 

King's Pencil. 

Common Pleas. 

Exchequer. 
102 

1 824 . . . 


472 . 

^^^222 

1 825 . . . 


500 

157 

1820. . . 





The vast number of bankruptcies and insolvencies of late years 
must have tended enormously to the emolument, of the legal piofes- 
mou, and have rendered them the richest chib* in th* community. 
Tim number of persons who took the benefit of the Insolvent Act, 
amounted hi 1820, to 2182 ; in 1825, to 3(>(>5 ; and in 1830, 
to 4370. * The number of bankrupts, in 1814, xvas Hi 12; in 1820, 
J331; in 1 ‘2^82 ; in 1820, Kifil.t Allthe.se breakings up yield 
an abundant harvest of kpoil to the gentlemen of the long robe. In 
most bankruptcies the solicitors, the bur, the commissioners,* the ac- 
countants, and auctioneers divide the assets. Yeiy few estates pay any 
thing worth a man’s while going after. Under the late administration 
<4‘ (lie bankrupt-laws, a man had nothing to do but to get into credit to 
as large sin amount as* possible — buy goods in every place — turd mer- 
chant — >hip off such goods to every quarter of the world — fly hilis in 
e\<»ry possible way — keep no books, or those so confusedly that no mail, 
called in bv the name of <tn accountant, could make head or tail of 
them— carry this system of guying, and exporting, and kite-flying to iff? 
utmost, extent— purchase goods on credit at any price, and for the 
greatest length of time— declare his iusolvency-lgo into the Gazette; 
the solicitor'?, the bar, the commii^ioners, the accountants, and the auc- 
tioneers would set to work ; the larger the amount of the jean’s debts so 
much the better for the legal, accounting, and auctioneering agents. 
In such case, the professional men called it a [food fat bankruptcy : 
and, if they could get it into chancery, so much the better; and, in 
general, it was contrived that n good fat bankruptcy should get iftto 
chan wry. The result, in general was — toil or twelve years’ meetings of 
commissioners, actions, bills in chancery ; and at length, when the 
legalists had absorbed the estate, they tired, and the creditors were told, 
“ Here, gentlemen, are the accounts !” # 

Mr. Montague, justly characterised a commission of bankruptcy u a 
tribunal in which the minimum of justice was administered at «the 
maximum of expense.” All the commissioneis were either very old or 


* Parliamentary Paper, No. Ml, Session 1K11. 
1 Parliamentary Paper, No. 28a, Session 1830. 
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vm*y young men, whose only pretensions were the friendship of the 
chancellor, or the friendship of some friend of the chaijbellor, or otljprs 
connects/ with the government. They were all either counsel or soli- 
citors, wilder sole object was to gain as much money in as little time as 
possible. Some of them understood the art of accomplishing this so 
well as to have been known to boast of pocketing thirty guineas a day. 
These, however, w'ere only ignoble quarry, compared with the great 
fee-gatherer himself. It appears, ffom a parliamentary return, that 
the several sums sacked by the purse-bearer to the lord chancellor, in 
the year ending 30tb April, 1830, ampunted to £4081/ In the same 
year, tho sealing of 4861 w T rits, at 3s. 3 d, each, produced £789, which 
was shared between his lordship, chaff- wax, sealer, and porter. From 
returns in the same year, the masters in chancery appear to not £4000 
per annum, ,their chief clerk upwards of £1000, and the copying clerk 
£500 and more. Mr. Wellesley, in a book lately published by him, on 
the court of chancery, states that the litigation into which lie had been 
forced had cost him £20,000 in four years, ami a sum of equal amount 
liad been paid out of the estates of his children* Mr. Davies, die l»>te 
tea-dealer, of Pliilpot-lano, was put to an expense of £32,000 by a 
chancery commission, appointed to ascertain w hether *ne w as in a sound 
state of mind . Sir F. Sugden stated, not ldng since, that the equity 
proceedings, under the will of Mr. Thelluson, had been as productive 
to lawyers as many principalities to their sovereigns. Tho cause oi’ 
Small v. Atticood , it is calculated, will sw’amp £100,000 in law ex- 
penses. Butwc must return to the subject from which we have digressed. 

The? fraud, impoverishment, and desolation resulting from tlje admi- 
nistration of die Debtor- Laws are almost incredible. In the processes 
issued against the pprson, lawyers and attorneys are the parties who 
chiefly profit. From returns of affidavits of debts, it appears, in two 
years and a half, 70,000 persons w'ere arrested in and about Dmdon, 
the law-expenses of which could not be less than half a million. | lu 
the year 1827, in tic metropolis and two adjoining counties, 23,515 
warrants to arrest were granted, and 1^,317 bailable processes executed ] 
Thus w'ere eleven thousand persons deprived of their liberty on the 
mere declarations of others, before any trial or proof that they owed a 
farthing ! So gainful is the trade to attorneys, that they frequently 
buy up small bills for the purpose of suing the endorsers, and bring 
nine or ten actions on each. One house alone has brought five hum! red 
actons in this way, and most of them for sums under £20. 

The sum on which arrest is allowed has been gradually augmented to 
£20; but this is too small, and the consequence is, the prisons an' 
crowed with debtors for the most, paltry amounts. The number of 
persons committed to the five principal prions of the metropolis, exclu- 
sive of crown debtors, and those imprisoned fof contempt, averages 5000 

* Parliamentary Paper, * No. 620, Session 1830. 

t Mr. Hume, House of Commons, February ID, 1827. 

X Parliamentary Payer, No. *119, Session lb27. 
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por annum. Of these more than one-third are for su?ns under £J(). 
In the years h826-27, the Court of Requests for the city of Jitmdon 
imprisoned 75.*? persons for various terms, from twenty to omuniundred 
days, for sums under £5. Tn the same year, the Court^m Requests 
for Southwark ordered 9758 executions, and 189.3 persons were actually 
imprisoned for debts amounting only to £16,442.* From 1823 to 1831 
the Southwark Request Court committed to the Borough compter and 
county gaol 6090 persons; of these 3139 were for debts not exceeding- 
twenty shillings . f * • 

The minor tribunals for facilitating the recovery of small debts we do 
not think entitled to the praitfc usually awarded them. They foment 
domestic animosities, promote law-suits, and encourage a trumpery 
system of credit, which is ultimately ruinous both to the retail trades- 
man and Ins customers.! Neither are they so economical a resource as 
is generally imagined ; the costs of proceedings in them usually 
amounting to a tax of twenty -five per cent, payable either by creditor 
or •debtor. A debt can seldom bo recovered in the Marshalsea or 
Palacj Court for less than £8, even if no resistance is offered. In the 
several Courts of request for the city of London, Middlesex, West- 
minster, and then Borough, the expenses of recovering a debt of 40s. 
or under, is at least 11&. ; above that sum, twice as much. Such a 
system can be no advantage to trade ; it only tends to fill the coffers of 
attorneys and clerks of, courts, by the ruin of the industrious classes. 
Only think of the fees received in the request court of Southwark 
amounting, in one yehr, to £4255, of which £2475 arose from debts 
(»f 4(>.v. or under, fh four years, the fees* received, in the request 
court <Tf the City, amounted to £7322. § Our legal institutions are 
chiefly beneficial to those under whose auspices their rules and modes 
of procedure have been frayied and regulated. Hence* the circuity and 
expense of law-suits. No nrudent inan torer thinks it for his interest 
to sue for a debt, below £lo ; the costs in prosecuting for a small debt 
being equal to a large one, owing to the proceedings being the same, 
and the pleadings as voluminous for the recovery of a few shillings as 
£100. Jn the Kings Bench, the expenses of recovering debt under 
£5, even if no defence is made, and judgment goes by default, are not 
less than £15; if defendant appear, and, as is not uncommonly the 
case, puls in a dilatory plea, they arc increased to £20; and, by taking 
out a writ of error, they are still further augmented. The follow'tng 
receipt has been often given to debtors, win) wish to be troublesome, 
and to weary out their creditors by an expensive process 

When arrested and held to bail, and after being sorted with a dccla- 

* Parliamentary Paper, No. 487, Session 1828. * 

t Parliamentary Paper, No. 240, Session 1831. 

t Treatise on the Police and Crimes of the Metropolis, by the Editor of the 
Cabinet Lawyer, where the tendency of the debtor-laws is wore fully inves- 
tigated. 

$ Report on Small Debts, Piuliiynentary Paper, vol. iv. Session 1823. 
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ration, yon may plead the general issue, which puts you on fa trial 
sooner than any other plea ; hut, if yon wish to rex voui pliimtii], and 
put him\bout, put in a special plen ; if you are in custody, order vo/fr 
attorney tcSicad in person, this will eost you xi : 1, and run your 
plaintiff to £&) expense. If y<>« do not intend to try I he cause, you 
have no occasion to do any thing more till tho plaintiff guts ^judgment 
against you, which ho must do the term after you have put in a special 
plea. The plaintiff is obliged to send you a paper' book/ which you 
must ititum to his attorney with 7$ (irf.^otherwise you will not put him 
to more than half the expense. When he proceeds and gets judgment 
against you, then order your attorney Vo search the Final Judgment 
Off ice, in the Temple ; when searched, and found they have got final 
judgment signed against you, then give plaintiff” s attorney notice for 
him and your attorney to be present with the master at tlfe time the 
0 plaintiff taxes the costs ; at which time your attorney must have a writ 
of error with him to give to the plaintiff’s attorney before the master, 
at the time the master taxes the costs ; it will put the plaintiff to great 
expense, ‘which he will have to pay, or go the ground over again. The 
writ of error wall cost you £4 : 4 by a London attorney; but,’ if you 
wish to be more troublesome, make the writ returnable in parliament, 
which will cost you £l : 1 more, and your plaintiff* £100. If he has 
the courage to follow* you further, you may then file a bill in Chancery 
or Exchequer; if h$ does not. then give his answer, your bill will get 
an injunction against him : you may then got an attachment from the 
court where your bill was filed, and take his body for contempt of court. 
The cogtfs incurred by plaihtill and defendant, respectively, will then be 
as follow: — * * 

Plaintiff"* Costs. Defendant's Costs. 


• 

f ‘ £ s'.+ d. £ d. 

Answer to Special Plea • • 30 0 0 Special Plea I 0 

Ditto Writ of Error . . . i. . 100 0 0 Paper Hook. 0 t> 

Ditto Bill in Chancery... . 100 0 0 Writ of Error 4 <> 

Ditto l{itl in Exchequer .. fc'4 0 0 Returnable in Parliament . . 1 0 

To Bill in Chancery 12 0 

£314 0 11 To Bill in Exchequer .... 0 0 


£51 10 0 

This is a fine exemplification of law, and show s bow^much greater arc 
the Advantages offered to finesse and knavery than to integrity and plain 
dealing. Some restraints arc laid on frivolous writs of error by 6 Geo. 
IV. c. 96, but in other respects the above outline is a substantially cor- 
rect exposition of the legal resources available to the unprincipled debtor 
for harassing his creditor. 

summary of legal abuses and defects. 

In the preceding exposition our principal objects have been to give a 
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general idea of the laws of England ; secondly, of the number and gains 
of the individuals engaged in their administration ; thirdly, of the abuses 
and defects in ♦hose laws especially intended for the benefit trade; 
and, lastly, we have brought together a multitude of facts, ^exemplify 
the cmolumonts 4 and salaries of judges and the fees of lawyers and at- 
torneys, in order to show the mass -of interest-begotten prejudices that 
must interfere with, if not be absolutely arrayed against efficient reform 
in the judicial system. After proceeding thus far, we still despair of 
bringing the remainder of our subject within reasonable limits. * Lord 
Brougham, after sin extraordinary speocli of six hours* duration, was 
compelled to leayo various departments of legal delinquency unexplored, 
though equally claiming the attention of his powerful mind. All that 
our circumscribed space will permit is nn indication or digest of the 
„ # moie pTOmiiierft defect*, and this wo shall endeavour to comprise in the 
present section. Abuses often exist only because they are concealed, 1 
and the first step to their reform is general publicity. 

Justices or the Peace. — These are virtually appointed by lords 
lieutenant of counties ; for, though the lord chancellor issues the com- 
ntissiolT^t is the lord lieutenant who designates the persons compre- 
hended in ite IJcnce an important source of aristocratic influence; 
which is exerted in raising to the magisterial bench gentlemen who 
have distinguished themselves by their political opinions or activity in 
local contests. The tenure of office is fully as secure as that of the 
jiulgos; whatever bo the conduct of a justice, he is seldom removed ; and 
lord EM on laid it down as an inih*\ible*rule never to strike a magistrate 
off the list, either foibprivate misconduct or party feeling, until Jhe had 
been cifnvicted of some offence by the verdict of a court of record, 
and such conviction, it is notorious, is almost unattainable. Hence 
these ]>etty judges may he considered as so many if removeable and irre- 
sponsible functionaries, and the great power confided to them in the 
administration of the game lifws, the punishment of theft and assaults, and 
the granting of licenses is very liable to be abused. J Numerous instances 
of abuse were cited by lord Brougham, in his great speech of the 7th 
of February, 1828. Still we do not agree with this eminent persfbiago 
in thinking, as he seems to incline, that a stipendiary magistracy, 
consisting of lawyers, wpuld, in lieu of the unpaid magistracy, afford 
the best, security lor a pure and* independent administration of justice. 
Costly justice, no doubt, is better than c heap injustice. But lawyers 
have their prejudices as well as sporting parsons and sporting squires ; 
and we think justice would he quite as corrupt when paid for as w lien 
administered gratuitously, unless there were responsibility. This would 
be best obtained by the entire publicity of justiciary proceedings; — here 
is the best guarantee against abuse in all functionaries of whatevef rank 
or degree. Clergymen ipight bo disqualified for the magisterial tffice 
as for other lay functions, and greater facilities afforded for removing 
from the commission of the peace justices guilty of misconduct. With 
these reforms the magistracy would # be made a much less objectionable 
branch of domestic judicature, ^specially as a material source of their 
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misdoings has been curtailed by the opening of the beer trade and flu* 
improvement of the game laws. 

Different Laws in different Places. — ISothiflg can bo mdre 
inconsistenWlian the different modes of inheritance and tenure in the 
different districts of the country. In the county ofj. Middlesex the 
eldest son succeeds to the estate ; cross over the Thames, jnto Kent, 
and all the sons succeed to the ancestor’s inheritance in equal shares ; 
proceed a little to the westward, and another law prevails, the youngest 
son iriheriting the land to the exclusion \>f the other children. What can 
be the motive for perpetuating these divers usages— the relics of a bar- 
barous age — in n country subject to the f&me general government ? But 
even the customs of gavelkind and borough-English are not so inconve- 
nient as those which regulate the customary tenures in a thousand 
different manors. In one manor copyhold property is not devisable by « 
will; in another it may be so conveyed. In one manor a devise is not 
valid, if made longer than two years before the testator’s decease ; so 
that it' is necessary for wills to he renewed every two years; in another 
one year ; in a third three years are the period ; while in manj there 
are no such restrictions. In some manorB the eldest daughter succeecls 
to the exclusion of her sisters, as the eldest daughter (in default of 
male heirs) succeeds to the crown of England; in other manors all the 
daughteis succeed jointly, as co-parceners, after the manner of the 
common law. In some manors a wife has for dower one-third of the 
tenement, as in case of freehold. In others she has, for her free bench, 
one half; and again, in some,* she takes the whole for life, to the 
exclusion of the heir. The fines on death or alienation vary ; the pow er 
and manner of entailing or cutting off entails vary; the taVing of 
heriots ahd lords’ sendees varies.* There are as many or more of 
these local laws than in France, in the Pays de Coutume , of which 
fdur hundred have been enumerated, so as to make it the chief oppro- 
brium of the old French law, that it differed in every village. Is it 
right that such varies of custom should be allowed to have force in 
particular districts, contrary to the general law of the land ? Is it 
right that, iqJLondon, Bristol, and some other places, the debts due to 
a man should be subject to execution for what he owes himself, while 
in all the rest of England there is no such resource; although in 
Scotland, as in France, this most rational and equitable law r is 
universal ? 

AH these varieties of tenure and diversities of liability are only so 
many traps to the ignorant and umvary, and so many impediments to 
the transmission and circulation of property. They embarrass com- 
merce^ by making it difficult— in some cases impossible — for a man to 
get the full value of his property, or dispose of it at all. For copyhold 
property is not liable even for specialty debts, nor can it be extended 
by elegit ; and thus, absurd and * unjust as is the law wffiich prevents 


* Lord Brougham, House of Commons, Feb. 7, 1S28, printed speech, p. 45. 
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freehold property from being charged with simple contract debts, it g<fes 
^further in this Instance, and exempts the copyhold from liability, even 
to t\iose of the highest nature, a judgment itself not giving the creditor 
any right of execution against it. The obvious remedy to btf adopted in 
this case is to ^Ive all parts of the country the same rules touching 
property ; find, therefore, lord Brougham, in his memorable speech, 
proposed an assimilation of the laws, affecting real estates, all over the 
kingdom, to take place after the %lapse of a fixed period. # 

Different Laws for different Persons. — SirWm.Blackstonc 
was ver) r fond of asserting that the Crown and people were, in law, on 
an equal footing, 'and that the King, in a court of justice, was no more 
considered than a subject. This is not correct. It is true a person 
injured, in his property, by the Crown, may proceed by a petition of 
“ right , having first obtained the consent of the attorney-general ; but the 
attorney-general may refuse his fiat, and then the subject is without 
remedy, except the hopeless resource of an impeachment of the officer 
of tile Crown. Again, in cases where the Crown is interested, the 
Or*) wn a right, at the mere suggestion of the attorney-general, to 

call for a tria^ut bar ; and thus the subject be obliged to bring all the 
witnesses up, front Cornwall, perhaps, or some other remote county. 
After all this expense is incurred, by reason of the Crown demanding a 
trial in London, where the other party is not known, and not iif Corn- 
wall, where both parties are known, the Crown may withdraw the case 
from the consideration of the jury, aftcr^thc examination of all the wit- 
nesses, even at the moment that the jury are, jvith their backs turned, 
deliberating about their verdict. 

But it is said the Crown pays expenses ; the subject, however, has 
his own expenses to pay. As the Crown is above receiving costs, so It 
is exempt from paying them.* The reason of this practice it is not easy, 
to discover. One cannot, see* how the dignity of the Crown is exalted 
by not receiving coats, when they reflect that, by thp Crown, is meant 
the revenue raised from the people for the public service, and ‘that, 
consequently, the non-payment of costs to the Crown is an increase of 
t lie people's burthens. But, even if wo admit the propriety of the 
( rown’s receiving none, it would by no means follow that it should pay 
none to the subject, who is*in a widely different predicament. All this, 
however, arises out of notions derived from the feudal times , when thg 
Crown was in a situation the very reverse of that in which it stands at 
prosent, its income then arising almost entirely from a land-revenue. 
There is now no reason why it should be exempt from paying, or 
disabled from receiving, in all cases where costs would be due between 
common persons. Indeed, there has been of late years an exception 
mado in the crown-law on this head, but so as to augment the inequality 
complained of. In all stairfy prosecutions, the costs of the Crown are 
paid by the unsuccessful defendants ; so far does it stoop from its 
former dignity ; but not so low as to*pny the defendant a farthing of 
his costs, should ho be acquitted. * 

We shall only mention one mord case to illustrate the legal disparity 
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^ tween tlie King and the people. Whenever a special, jury is sum- 
moned dn a Crown case, and all the twolve jurors do n<ft attend, a t^les-, 
cannot Betrayed to let the cause proceed, without a warrant from the 
attorney -general ; so that it is in the power of your adversary to 
refuse this at the time it may be most for his advantage so to do ; while 
you have no option whatever, in case it should be for hit* interest to 
proceed, and for yours to delay. A singular instance of oppression, 
under this usage, was related by L*rd Brougham, in the celebrated 
speech to which we have referred. A person named Lowe, with four 
smugglers, was prosecuted in the Court -of Exchequer. The accused 
were acquitted on the second trial, and Meade, one 'of the witnesses 
against them, and others connected with him, were prosecuted for 
perjury ; eighteen^ indictments were found at the sessions, and the 
Crown at once removed the whole, by certiorari , into the Court oT 
King’s Bench. There they were all to be tried. Meade was the first 
tried, and clearly convicted. The other seventeen were then to be tried, 
and Mr. Sergeant Jones called them on; but the Crown had made the 
whole eighteen special jury causes ; a sufficient number pf«juryvicn 
did not attend; Mr. Sergeant Jones wanted to pray a t tales, and the 
Crown refused a warrant. “Thus,” says lord l&ougham, “ an ex- 
pense of £10,000 was incurred, and a hundred witnesses were brought 
to London, all for nothing, except, after the vexation, trouble, and delay 
already endured, to work the ruin of the prosecutor, who had been 
first harassed upon the* testimony of the perjured witnesses. The 
poor m Yorkshire farraen, whom the villain hnd^so vexed, had no more 
money to spgnd in law ; all the other prosecutions dropped ; JVleade ob- 
tained a rule for a new trial, but funds were wanting to meet him 
again, and he escaped. So that public justice was utterly frustrated, 
as well as the most grievous wrong inflicted upon an individual. Nor 
did it end here; the pool* farmer was* fated to lose his life by the 
transaction. Mea^e, the false witness, and Lowe, the farmer, whom 
he had informed against, and who -was become the witness against him 
up6n the approaching trial, lived in the same village ; and one evening, 
in consequence, as was alleged, of somo song, or - madrigal, sung by 
him in the street, this man (Meade) seized a gun, and shot ljowe, from 
his house, dead upon the spot. He* was acquitted of the murder, on 
4ihe ground of something like provocation, but he was found guilty of 
manslaughter, and such was the impression of his guilt upon the mind 
<Jf the court, that he was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. A case 
of more complicated injustice- -one ft aught with more cruel injustice to 
the parties, I never knew in this country, nor do I conceive that worse 
can 1 be found in any other. We may talk of our excellent institutions, , 
a#d excellent some of them certainly are, though I could wish we were 
not given to so much Pharisaical praising of them ; but if, while others, 
who do more and ialk less, go on improving their laws, we stand still, 
and suffer all our worst abuses'to continue, we shall soon cease to be 
respected by our neighbours, or to receive any praises, save those we 
are so ready to lavish upon ourselves.” — pp. 50-1. So much for the 
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oven-handed* justice, lauded by Mr. Justice Blackstone, between the 
,r^wn and the people ! 

Fines and Recoveries. — Jt is well known if a pers'xi has an 
estate in fee , thal is, the absolute and unconditional possession of it, 
he can soil or devise it as he thinks proper ; but, if he has an estate in 
tail, he canftot deal with it in this manner. He must first go through 
certain forms, in order to make himself absolute master of his estate : 
he must levy a fine, as it is called* which destroys the expectant rights 
of the issue in tail ; or he must, by means of a recovery, get rid of 
those rights and of all remainders over. But this must be done through 
the Court of Cfimmon Pleas, at certain seasons of the year ; — and 
why, it may be asked, should there exist a necessity for going there ? 
Why force tenants-in-tail into court for mere fbrm\sake ? In case of 
bankruptcy the necessity for these forms is not felt. A trader, who is 
tenant-in-tail, commits an act of bankruptcy, and, by the assignment 
undqf the commission, not only the interest vested in him is conveyed, 
but all the remainders expectant upon it are destroyed for the benefit of 
hi» credos, and the estate passes to the assignees, free of all re- 
striction. Why, then, may not the possessor of an estate do that for 
himself which the law permits to be done for an insolvent tradesman 
and his creditors ? So, too, a man and his wife cannot convey an estate 
of the wife without a fine or a recovery ; neither can the wife be* barred 
of her dower without a similar proceeding. There is certainly nothing 
very real in a fine, and, as to recover^, they proceed upon a mere 
fiction. They go upoijjjie ground of compensation in value being jnade 
to the remainder claimants, whose right they cut off, and who, but for 
this fictitious suit, would have a right to take the estate after the 
decease of the tenant-in-tail. They are said to recover compensation in 
value ; and from whom do they recover it ? .Why the common vouchee,, 
who is the crier of the court of Comm<fti Pleas, and who, like the 
man at the Custom-House, obliged to take all the jnaths other people 
do not like, lies groaning under the weight of all tfie liabilities be has 
incurred to all the claimants in tail since he became crier, and answer- 
able for the millions of property, the rights to which, in jrem8fhder, have 
been barred, he not being worth a si tilling ! 

The abolition of these ridiculous forms was recommended upwards of 
one hundred and fifty years since, and still remained to bo* enforced bn 
the eloquence of lord Brougham. The j have no earthly use but to raise 
money by way of fees; and which, besides creating expense and delay, 
and oftentimes preventing tenants-in-tail from passing their property by 
will, which they cannot do if they die before suffering the recovery, 
they give rise to questions in law, often puzzling, always dilatory tmd 
expensive. The mere forms of fines and recoveries cost £70,000 p$r 
annum over and above wfiat deeds, operating in the same manner, 
would cost ; and a round sum must be allowed for the litigation which 
doubts on these assurances are yearly occasioning. Mr. Campbell in- 
troduced a bill for abolishing fines and recoveries,' which has been 
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hinging on the tenter-hooks during the two last sessions of parliament, 
owing to tho rejection of the Reform Bill by the Lords.? 

Agreements fou Leases an £ Conveyances.— A pregnant 
source of lc^al suits is the law with respect to sales,/: leases, and other 
conveyances. Thus, if you agree with a person to'^ive him a lease, 
though he, under the agreement, becomes your tenant, he is your 
equitable tenant only, but not your legal tenant. He may be possessed 
of a written agreement, signed and sealed, for a lease of ten years, and 
may occupy under it, but he has no lease "which a court of law can take 
notice of ; and, if an’ ejectment fc brought, he must go out. He may 
go into a court of equity on his agreement, if that te any comfort to 
him; he may apply for a decree against you to perform your agreement; 
but till then his claims are not recognized in a court of common law. 
If an injunction be brought, the expenses are further multiplied. Why, 
it may be asked, should not the agreement, such as here described, bo 
as good as a lease; when, in substance, it is the very same thing, and 
only wants a word added or left out to make it the same in legal effect ! 
A case, illustrative of this subject, happened to lord Brougty*^, on*thc 
York circuit. An agreement had been entered into, find possession 
given ; but, because it did not contain words of present demise, it was 
no lease, and therefore the tenant could not stand a moment against 
the ejectment that was brought, but was driven into the Court of 
Chancery, where the other party could just as little stand against him. 
How much inconvenience, expense, and delay, then, might be saved, if 
such,an agreement wene pronounced equivalent Jto a lease ! 

Again, oq the same principle of avoiding multiplicity of spits, why, 
in ejectments, should two processes be requisite to give the plaintiff' his 
remedy? As things now stand, after a man has succeeded in one 
action, and established his Jatle to the possession, he must have recourse 
to another, to recover that ‘which he ought to have obtained by one anti 
the same verdict ^iat established his title— the mesne profits. Why 
could not the same jury settle the matter at once ? Why is an individual 
drlVen to maintain two actions for the purpose of obtaining one and the 
same reraSfiy? Or why should not the jury that tries the right also 
assess the damage ? Mr. Tennyson’s bill, which was intended to remedy 
some part of this evil, is only permissive; it ought to have been 
•compulsory. It is partial, and it is only recommendatory, and its 
recommendations are not always attended to, because the lawyers, 
having the choice, do not think fit to pursue that which is the least 
profitable; they choose the two actions, when one would suffice for the 
interests of justice— for the interests of the plaintiff and defendant— 
for* all interests, except those of the practitioners. 

# Arrest for Debt. — Unless in cases of grossly improvident conduct, 
or fraudulent concealment of property from the just claims of creditors, 
imprisonment of the person for debt, either on mesne process or in 
execution, seems not defensible. In practice, the power of arrest is 
often perverted to purposes foreign to its ostensible object. It has been 
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resorted to as a means not of recovering a just claim, but to prevent a 
* iust claim beii$£ preferred ; and the same artifice of a false allegation 
debt lias beentfrequently employed to remove a person out of the way 
who happened tolbe troublesome, or that some criminal intention might 
be effected during his incarceration. But, however wicked or spiteful 
the motives of any one in so employing the process of' the law, there 
being a probable cause of detention, and the process jiot being abused, 
no action lies against tbe wrong doer. If he have no accomplices ^ so as 
to fall within the chargo of conspiracy, he is safe. To the wealthy all 
these inconveniences are trivial; but bow does such a proceeding 
operate on a poefr man, or a tradesman in moderate circumstances ? He 
has no facilities for obtaining bail; if he has, he pays one way or 
another afterwards for the favour; and, if he capnot procure it, he 
"must go to prison. And on what ground of common sense does the law 
in this matter rest? Why should it be supposed that a man, owing 
twenty pounds, will leave his house, his wife, his children, his country, 
his pursuits, and incur, voluntarily, the punishment awarded for great 
ciijmes, banishing himself for life? Yet the law always proceeds 
on the suppo^tion that a man will runaway the moment he has notice 
given him of ail *action for debt. Some men might possibly act thus, 
but their conduct forms fhe exception, not the rule; and it is neither 
wisdom nor Immunity to denounce a penalty against all men in order to 
meet a case not likely to occur once in a thousand times. Non- 
payment of debt, if a crime at all, is ,a crime against property only: 
and, perhaps, it w f ould be enough to allow property to answer for and 
there is tjus peculiarity between it and other crimes against property, that 
it is committed with the mutual consent of the parties. Goods sold 
on credit are mostly charged extra; this extra charge is the premium 
exacted by the creditor oil account of tjie risk of repayment; and,, 
having thus fixed the equivalent for his ckancc of loss, it seems super- 
erogatory in the law to grant him, in addition, the power of ex post 
facto punishment, of the amount of which he is tne sole judge, merely 
because he has failed in a voluntary adventure, into which ho had^een 
tempted to embark, from the prospect of reaping a great® profit than 
is charged by the ready-money tradesman. Creditors rarely derive any 
advantage from imprisonment beyond the indulgence of vindictive 
feeling, which it is inconsistent wdth the true ends of public laW to 
encourage. Those who do benefit by it are usually the most unfair 
and ungenerous, who, by a suddeu arrest, often embarrass and prejudice 
all the other parties interested. To the debtor, the consequences are 
peculiarly hurtful— personal degradation —augmented incapacity and 
diminished inclination to satisfy his prosecutor*— and the contraction 
of habits inconsistent w'ith future intregrity and industry. * 

Inconsistent Liabilities of Property for Debts. — In pro- 
portion us, before the debt has been proved, the person and property of 
the party charged should be free f?om all process not necessary to 
prevent evasion; so, after judgment, ought the utmost latitude bo 
given to obtain satisfaction from all the defendant’s property whatever-— 
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hid, goods, money, and debts-for to himself they ™*V*M«*- 
To allow any distinction between one kind of propeifcy and anotfi/y- 
seems the ljeight of injustice. Yet ttys is of houry tecurr c m e 
frustration of a creditor after he has obtained judgment, and token out 
execution. His debtor has a landed estate; if it copyhold, the 
creditor cannot touch it in any way whatever; if it be freehold, he may 
take half by elegit, and receive the rents and profits, but no more, in 
the lifetime of his debtor. The, debt* for which he has received judg- 
ment may be such that the rent' of the land will not even keep down 
the interest; still he can take nothing* more; he cannot turn the land 
into money: so that, when a man sues for a thing detained unlawfully, 
(a horse, for instance,) you give him money which he does not ask ; 
and when he asks , for money by suing for a debt, you give him land 
which he does not want. But if his debtor die before judgment can 
be obtained, unless the debt is on bond, he. has no remedy at all against 
any kind of real property of any tenure; nay, though his mqnev, 
borrowed on note or bill, has been laid out m buying land, the debtor $ 
heir takes that land wholly discharged of the debt ! ^ ® 

But not only is land thus sacred from all effectual process of cre- 
ditors, unless the debtor be a trader , the igreat bulk oi most men s 
personal property is equally beyond reach of the law. Stock in the 
public funds — debts due in any manner of way — nay, bank-notes, and 
even money — are alike protected. A man may owe a hundred thousand 
pounds in any way, and judgment may have passed against him over 
and cyFer again; if he have privilege of parliament 9 live in a furnished 
house or hotel, and use hired carriages and horses, he may have an 
income from stock or money lent, of twenty thousand a-yefer, and defy 
the utmost efforts of the law ; or if he have not privilege, he may live 
* ^abroad, or within the Rules, and laugfy *&t all the courts and all the 
creditors in the country. Stf absurd are the laws in this respect, that 
if a person borrowja thousand pounds, and the creditor has obtained 
judgment, the sheriff’s officer appointed to levy upon his personally 
maf come into his room, and take a table or a desk ; but if lie sees the 
identical flfousand pounds lying there , he must leave it — he touches it 
at bis peril: — “ For this quaint reason,” says Lord Mansfield, “ because 
money cannot be sold, and you are required, by the writ, to take your 
debt out of the produce of goods sold.” 

Lord Brougham, in concluding his observations on these barbarous, 
absurd, and aristocratic laws, eloquently apostrophises — “ who Is tbs 
innovator— he who would adhere to such rules in violation of <he 
manifest intent and spirit of our old law, or he who would re-adjwt 
theifi so as to give it effect? In ancient times there were none of those 
masses of property in existence which are exempt from legal process. 
When the law, therefore, said, “ Let all a man’s goods and chattels be 
answerable for his debts,” it meant to include his whole personalty at 
the least. Things have now changed in the progress tit society ; trade 
has grown up ; credit has followed in its train ; money, formerly only 
used as counters, has become abundant; bankers* accounts have been 
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invented; paper currency and the funds havo been created. Three- 
. fourths of the debtor’s personalty, perhaps nine- tenths, now consist of 
* s?ock, money, aid credit; and the rule of law, which leaves those out 
of all execution I no longer can' mean as before — “ Let all his per- 
sonalty be liable* V-but, “ Let a tenth-part of it only be taken.” Can 
there be a greater change made upon, or greater violence done to, the 
old law itself, than you thus do by affecting to preserve its letter? The 
great stream of time is perpetually flowing on; all things around us are 
in ceaseless motion; and we* vainly imagine to preserve our relative 
position among them, by getting out of the current and standing stock 
still on the margin. The stately vessel wc belong to glides down; our 
bark is attached to it; we might “ pursue ^the triumph, and partake the 
gale;” but, worse than the fool who stares, expecting the current to 
Tlow down and run out, we exclaim— Stop the boht ! — and would tear 
it away to strand it, for the sake of preserving its connexion with the 
vessel. -All the changes that arc hourly and gently going on in spite 
of its, and all those which we ought to make, that violent severances of 
settled inflations may not be effected, far from exciting murmurs of dis- 
contentTougJit to be gladly hailed as dispensations of a bountiful 
Pjovidoiwo, iustdfld of tilling us with a thoughtless* and preposterous 
atyrm.” — Speech on the present State of the Law , p. 109. 

' Hut the imperfect recourse against the debtor’s estate, althoftgh the 
grand opprobrium of the debtor-laws, is by no means its only vice: the 
unequal distribution, in case of insolvency, is scarcely a less notable 
defect. Only traders, or those who voluntarily take the benefit of the 
act, are compelled, when insolvent, to make an impartial division of 
their property. .All others may easily, and with impunity, pay one 
creditor twenty shillings in the pound, and the .others sixpence, or 
nothing. So, when a man dies insolvent, his representatives may, by. 
acknowledging judgments, *ipcure one creditor his full payment at the 
expense of all the rest. Thus, lax and impotent as the law is against 
property, wide <is are its loop-holes for fraud and e.ftravagance to escape 
by, utterly powerless as is its grasp to seize the great bulk ofi the 
debtor’s possessions, against his useless person it is powerful and 
unrelenting . The argument used is, that the concealed property may 
thus be wrung from him*, the principle, however, **f the law, and on 
which all its provisions are built, is, that the seizure of the body works 
a satisfaction of the claim; and this satisfaction is given alike in all 
,40*es— alike where there is innocent misfortune, culpable extravagance, 
afad guilty embezzlement. k ‘ Surely,” says the great Advocate, whose 
words we are copying, “ for all these evils the remedy is easy. 
Let the whole of every man’s property, real and personal— his* real, 
of wlmt kind soever, copyhold, leasehold, freehold ; his personal, of 
whatever nature, debts, ‘money, stock, chattels— be taken for the 
payment of all his debts equally, and, in case of insolvency, let all he a 
distributed ratcably; let all he possesses be sifted, bolted from him unJ* 
sparingly, until all his creditors are satisfied by payment or composition; 
hut let his person only be takihi when he conceals his goods , or has 
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minted punishment by extravagance or fraud . This line pf distinction 
is already recognised by the practice of the Insolvent Courts; butjhe* 
privilege of the Rules is inconsistent with every principle, and ought jat 
once to be abrogated as soon as arrest on mesne procedi is abolished. 

Insecurity of Property.— Our aristocratic i legislators have 
always manifested the greatest repugnance to admit the slightest change 
in existing institutions, under an alleged apprehension it might endanger 
the gccurity of individual possessions. Nothing, however, can he 
imagined less secure than the condition of* real property , as explained 
by the Law Commissioners, in their report to Parliament. It staggers 
one to comprehend how the law of any country could* get into such a 
state, or how it has worked or been so long tolerated. The deeds, it 
seems, are endless, countless, and exceedingly complex, and, after all, 

, do not give a legal *title to the subject. A lord chancellor has been 
heard declare that there was scarcely a legal title to an estate in 
Engjand.-f This defect appears to be remedied by a system of trusts, 
under which every tiling, if not actually in the stomach, is at least 
within tho jaws of tho great Leviathan of Chancery. Then tlpa*e seens 
to he no way in which the exact tenure of any piece of property can 
he ascertained, except by getting and studying alf the deeds which 
may have ever been executed respecting it. And, after all, a flaw may 
he overlooked, and a flaw once is a flaw for ever : for time cures little or 
nothing in a legal title. 

Laws of Marriage. — Th^ contract of marriage can only he law- 
fully entered into by strigtly complying with certain religious ceremonies. 
UnlesS a special license has been obtained, banns must be previously 
published, and the nuptials must be solemnized in a church or chapel 
of the establishment, and by a minister of the establishment. These 
obligations sometimes entail^ great hardship on parties by whom they 
have been unintentionally violated. Panents may rear families, and 
honour them as Intimate, and afterwards discover they have been 
living in concubinagl, and nourishing a spurious offspring, merely from 
havifig been mistaken in supposing a priest to have been ordained, or a 
chapel to Imve been licensed. No allowance is made even for Dis- 
senters, though their faitli is tolerated ; they must join in tlic ritual of 
the privileged worship, howovor repugnant tb their conscience, on pain 
o£ tlieir marriages being invalid. But mark the inconsistency of the 
law : parties have only to cross the border to Scotland, where marriages 
may, with impunity, be contracted in contempt of English ceremonies 
— without publication of banns — or the payment of surplice-fees, 
and such marriages are recognized as lawful in an English court 
of justice.} 


# This arrest, the end of which, it is to be hoped, last approaches, was not 
generally given by the common law. The capias ad, respondendum is given in 
.Debt and Detinue, by West, 2 (13 Ed. I.) cap. 11, in case only so late as 
19 Hen. VII. c. 9. 

t Edinburgh Review, Np. 101, p. 129. 
t Lord Stowell’s judgment, in Dalrympl i v. Dalrymple. 
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Another hardship mhy bo mentioned, though it cannot be ascribed to 
the ecclesiastical monopoly of marriages by the established clergy, but 
t<S*tbe decisions 3jf the courts on the law of settlement. The hardship to 
which we alludolis the fact that an English woman, marrying a native 
of Scotland or s\eland, loses all claim to parochial relief in England, 
and may be passed, like an Irish or Scotch vagrant, to the birth-place 
of the husband. — 7 Barnw . fy Cress . 615. 

Now, too, that religious disabilities are abrogated, measures ,ouglit 
to be adopted to mitigate the«severity of the law in regard to marriages 
celebrated by Homan Catholic priests ; and, in certain cases, to render 
valid marriages solemnized by ministers of that persuasion. In Ireland, 
by the law as it now stands, a Catholic priest, in celebrating marriage 
between a Protestant and Catholic, commits a capital felony, punishable 
*vutk death . By another statute, for the same offence, he is subject to 
a penalty of £500 : so that, agreeably to the observation of a distin- 
guished Irishman, a Catholic priest may be first hanged, and called 
upon after to pay a fine of £500. The poor Irish, who flock over to this 
cyunlnj^from early habit mostly prefer being married by a Catholic 
priest. iSuclj marriage is invalid, even between two Catholics. The 
consequence is, (he husband may desert his wife when he pleases, and 
leave his children utterly 'destitute ; for they have no claim on parochial 
aid in England, not even if they have an English mother. * 

Costs of Law-suits. — It is related by Swift, of Captain Lemuel 
Gulliver, that his father was ruined hy gaining a law-suit. Notwith- 
standing the imputed selfishness of mankind, tj^eir addiction to litigation 
is a stroyg proof of disinterestedness, or at least shows they care less for 
money than the indulgence of vindictive feeling, or the acknowledgement 
of an unprofitable right. The doors of courts of justice are armed with 
terrors, threatening destruction to all who enter therein, yetthey are. 
beset with applicants for admission, lrfiw, proverbially uncertain, is 
morally certain of inflicting loss on all parties ; for .victor or vanquished, 
we are sure to be out of pocket. This singular Issue results from the 
rule which allows no more than taxed costs to a successful litigant, 
leaving him to pay the difference between them and the law-charges of 
his legal adviser. It often happens that a person who sues for a debt 
of £10 or £15 — and the •majority of suits are for such diminutive sums 
— and gains the day, with costs —is minus three or fourfold as mqph 
for his own share of the expenses. But on this point we shall extract 
a passage, the first sentence of which we are suro — coming as it does 
from such high authority — is well worth tho ordinary fee of 6s. 8d. 
to every one with the least disposition to unnecessary litigation. 
Speaking of the excess of costs which a suitor is obliged to p»y his 
attorney, over and above what he can recover from his antagonist. 
Lord Brougham says, — • * 

u This is so certain, and so considerable, that a man shall in vain expect me 
to recommend him either to bring forward a rightful claim, or to resist an unjust 
demand for any such sum as twenty, or even thirty pounds— at least, upon a 
calculation of his interest, I should presently declare to him he had much better 
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sa$ nothing in one case, and pay the money a second time in the,pther, even if 
lie Jhad a stamped receipt in his pocket , provided las adversary-were a rich and 
oppressive man, resolved to take all the advantages the law, lives him. I JirflT' 
here before me some samples of taxed bills of costs, taken q rite at random, and 
far from, being peculiar cases in any one respect There isope of £428, made 
out by a very respectable attorney, and from which the master deducted £202 ; 
of ,this sum £147 were taken off, which had been paid for bringing witnesses. 
In tills other, amounting to £217, £76 were taxed off; and, in a third, of £63, 
there were nearly £15 disallowed ; it was an undefended cause, to recover £50 : 
had the deiendant been obstinate and oppressively inclined, he would have made 
the, extra costs a good deal more than the whole dobt, although the suit was 
in the Exchequer, where the taxation is knowu to be more liberal. W r e had 
lately, in the King's Bench, a bill of above £100, to recover £19, and probably, 
of that £100 not above £60 would be allowed. As things now stand, a part of 
this master evil is inevitable ; for if practitioners were sure of receiving all their 
bills, they would run up a heavy charge wherever they knew the case to be a 
clear one. But, as the fundamental principle for which 1 contend is to alter no 1 
part of the law by itself, or without considering all the other parts, there can be 
no difficulty, consistently with this doctrine, to enlarge the allowance of costs as 
soon as other amendments have prevented the abuse of litigation by professional 
men. Some erroneous rules of taxation may, even in a partial or insulated 
reform, be altered. Whatever is fairly allowed, as between attorney jyjd clieyl, 
should be allowed between party and party, except only such needless chargee 
as have been ordered expressly by the client himself. Tlicy e ca.i surely be no 
reason for disallowing, as a general rule, all consultations, often absolutely 
necessary for the conduct of a cause, generally more beneficial than much that 
is allowed ; nor can it be right that so little of the expense of bringing evidence 
should be given, and that the cost of preparing the case, by inquiries, journeys, 
Ac. should be refused altogether. The necessury consequence of not suffering 
an attorney to charge what he ought to receive for certain things, is that he is 
driven to do a number of needless things, which he knows are always allowed as a 
matter *of course, and the expense is thus increased tolne client far tycyond the 
mere gain which the attorney derives from it," 

Thus it appears attorneys are placed in a similar predicament to what 
medical men were, prior to Lord Tenlcrden’s decision in their favour, 
when they were compelled fq, seek a remuneration for attendance on 
their patients, through the medium of unnecessary draughts, or exor- 
bitant charges for dr? gs. It is due, indeed, to the respectable part of 
the Ifgal profession to say that they are not entirely to blame for the 
monstrous tills they deliver to their clients. A shameful system of 
extortion prevails in the courts, and many of the fees exacted by the 
officers, during the see-saw of a capse, can be considered nothing 
but legalized robbery of the suitor. In the Common Pleas, the protho- 
n&taries charge 8d. per folio of seventy-two words, on all pleadings 
entered ; and if the declaration and issue, or declaration and judgment, 
be of different terms, the 8 d. is doubled. In the King's Bench 4 d. per 
folio is charged. The entry, by them so called, is, in fact, nothing 
more 4) than imprinting a stamp by a clerk in the office ; the attorney 
performing the drudgery of engrossing or entering the proceedings on 
the^rolL The charges for passing records and setting down causes are 
a .grievous burthen. They are passed by an officer, whoso clerk 
charges from 3 Os. and upwards. 4 If the cause is not tried on the day on 
which it is set clown, the marshal must be paid for his deputy marking 
the cause as a reinanet ; for the first v)f which ho charges 6s. and for 
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all after th^ first 4s. After tho holidays, a fee of 10s. 6<L, 6s. 8d.* or 
Js. 4 d. 9 accor^ng to usage, is extorted, at each office, for opening 
trfem. All thesl court-fees tend to swell an attorney’s bill, though he 
has advanced*™ money for them, as well as the lawyer’s fee, out of his 
own pocket. 

Law or Debtor and Creditor.— Jf there was any country in 
which a man, in order to recover a debt of £6 or £7, must begin by 
expending £60 or £70 — where * at the outset, lie had to run the yisk of 
throwing so much good monoy after bad — it would at once be said that, 
whatever other benefits or advantages that country enjoyed, at least it 
was not fortunate in its system of law. Dut if it were added that, in 
addition to spending £60 or £70, a man must endure great difficulties, 
anxiety and uncertainty, infinite bandying to and fro, and moving about 
'from province to province, and from court to court, before he could , 
obtain judgment, then our envy bf the country where such administra- 
tion of the law existed, would be further diminished. And if, in 
addition to all this, after expending £60 or £70 in looking after the 
lycovcjg. of £6 or £7, a man’s adversary should have the power of 
keeping fris property out of the way, and beyond reach, so that, after 
all, the plaintiff should not receive some part of his debt, the case 
would be still worse. And further, in addition to this, if, in the same 
country, in cases where a man was so circumstanced as to bfc able to 
recover and receive his debt, and where the debtor was solvent, and 
prepared to pay, the individual should receive, it was true, his £6 or £7, 
but should not receive the whole £60 or £7Q, which he had spent in 
costs, a^hough thercT was judgment in his favour, but should receive the 
amount w anting £‘20, so that he should have spent £13 or £14 out of 
his pocket, over and above tho amount of the debt which he recovered, 
after being exposed to a variety of plagues, and the annoyances of tliegq 
proceedings ; if he w r ere tQld of such » case, would not the natural 
inquiry be, u Whether it was possible that such a, country existed ?” — 
We should immediately pronounce that, if so, it n!ust be in a most bar- 
barous state ; that it must be a poor country, for no commercial country, 
having interests extensive and important, would endure f/£ch a state of 
things. Nevertheless, the country where this state of things exists is 
that in which wo now livfe !— England !* 

This pointed and forcible delineation of the working of the debtpr- 
lftws — indisputably the worst in Europe — will be readily comprehended 
from our previous illustrations. It is the substance — the bare lone 
and muscle-*-of a splendid passage in Lord Brougham’s second great 
philippic on legal abuses. The abilities of this extraordinary man have 
raised him to the head of the judicial administration, and few have profited 
more than he has done by existing defects ; yet it is to him, next to 
Bentham and Roinilly— 'posterior in time, but hardly in power—tho 
country is mainly indebted for the reforms in progress, and the improve- 


* Lord Brougham, Horfse of Commons, April 29, 1830. 
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meats which must, ere long*, be introduced through the,, entire legal 
system of the empire. 

ABSURDITIES AND DELAYS IN ADMINISTRATE* JUSTICE. 

Magna Charta says that justice shall neither be denied, sold, nor 
delayed. With the single exception of guarding the country from 
foreign aggression, the only object for which governments have been 
instituted is the administration of justice. . It is to attain this end that 
all taxes and contributions from the people were originally intended. 
They were not zfieant to support useless placemen and. pensioners, nor 
to maintain standing armies, nor to defray the interest of debts 
contracted in unnecessary wars ; but to protect every individual in the 
community from oppression. Justice Ought not only to be speedy, but, 1 * 
above all things, cheap. To render the expense of legal process exor- 
bitant, is not delaying — it is absolutely denying justice to all but the 
rich : it is affording the protection of the law to those least in need of its 
aid, and refusing it to those most exposed to oppression. ^ . 

In England, justice is not only delayed, but, from its- dearness, 
often unattainable. These evils result from causes mftclAoo numerous 
and complex to be here specified ; but the most palpable appear to be 
the unequal distribution of business in the several courts of law — the 
consumption of the time of the judges in matters either irrelevant or 
derogatory to their more important functions — the monopoly of practice 
vested in different classes of practitioners — the retention of useless, 
absurd 1 ; and antiquated 'forms of procedure — the* confusion, obscurity, 
and inconsistencies in the laws themselves — and, in short, from the 
entire fabric of judicial administration being inadequate and unsuitable 
to the wants of the age, and only adapted, to a state of society wholly 
'different from that which no ^exists. 

To point out the manifold absurdities of the legal system we shall 
make no pretension j> still w r e cannot help noticing the more striking 
anon^dies. 

If, for e^mple, twelve judges were necessary to administer justice, 
centuries ago, why not nearly double the number at the present? 
Consider the augmentation in wealth, ppmmerce, and population ; con- 
sider the increase of lawyers, attorneys, criminals, and suitors ; why not 
a ‘corresponding increase in judges ? But then there were only twelve 
apostles to preach the gospel, therefore there must be only twelve 
judges to preach the law. What a reason for John Bun,-rryet he 
swallows it..* 

If pircuits have been gradually altered from septennial t^amiual, and 
from annual to twice in a year, and three times in the, hoine circuit, 
why not go on ? Why not have gaol deliveries as frequently in the 

• Better late than never — In the Session of 1830, an additional judge was 
added to each of the three superior courts of'Kihg's Dench, Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer, but the augmentation, we apmehend, is not commensurate to the 
wants of the community. ' 
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country as* in London ? Why should a man be confined six months 
before trial in Yorkshire, and only six weeks in London ? Why, again, 
should a per^pnj charged with aji offence in one part of the metropolis, 
be imprisonedl^lly four or five weeks, while, under precisely similar 
circumstances ii\ another part, he is imprisoned two or three months ? 
Are we ndVcr to have uniformity in justice — are the claims of common 
sense to be for ever stifled by the logic of lawyers, the allegations of 
custom, antiquity, and local usage ? * 

If the lord-chief-justice require three or fbqr assistants, why not a 
lord chancellor similar aid ? .Does it require more grave deliberation 
to adjudicate trfimpery suits of £10 or £15 than suits which pan never 
be commenced for less than £100 ? Does it require a greater mass of 
collective wisdom to administer a written, fixed, # and known law than 
*one only inscribed on sand— remarkable for complexity — often to fabri- 
cate on the spur of the occasion — and having no immutable standard 
beyond the varying conscience and intelligence of the jtidge ? Shame 
on the legislature, which tolerates, year after year, a system so re- 
pugnanfcJo reason ! 

If it be *ecejsary to have circuits to administer common law, why 
not equity ? This is the practice in some of the states of North 
America ; and why should not the precedent bo followed, although the 
people of those countries bo so deplorably unfortunate as neither to 
have a national debt, an established Church, nor hereditary Peerage. 

If the evidence of a Gentoo, a Je\v> or a Turk may be received in 
judicial administration, why should the judges. suffer the ends of, justice 
to be defeated by rejecting the testimony of an Englishman who happens 
not to believe in the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures, but who 
is assuredly as good a Christian as the infidels we have mentioned ? 

Why should justices of ‘peace, in quarter sessions, have such great 
power over the person and none over ^property ? Is it a less serious 
thing to transport a poor man from his country, his wife, and his 
children, for fourteen years, than to decide a few pounds’ debt, a 
trespass, tort, or other civil injury ? If the country magistracy ato not 
learned enough to administer the laws of property, why 4lot simplify 
them ? or, why not let them have the aid of an assistant barrister, and 
thereby expedite justice/ save enormous expense to suitors, and lighten 
the pressure of business at the assizes ? Would not this be a m*re 
practicable and economical improvement in domestic judicature than 
the introduction of an entirely new machinery of local tribunals/ as 
a great, but, as we humbly think, in this point, a mistaken man has 
recently proposed ? 

Again: the meaning of wills, bonds, and other legal instruments 
beiffg of such Vast importance, why are thoy not punctuated and drawn 
up according to the ordinary rules of composition, to prevent misappre- 
hension ? Is the contrary course fallowed as more conducive to 
obscurity and litigation ? • 

Lastly, we may inquire, why do attorneys and solicitors delay their 
suits and impoverish their clients by cramming their briefs into the bags 
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of what are called king s counsel, or leading* counsel, who. are so over- 
whelmed with business that they have seldom time tojjread them— 4 ? 
master the law respecting them— or be t present in courf wjien the cause 
comes on, while there are hundreds of worthy men m the bar, with 
leisure, talent, and industry, but failing* opportunity, name, or con- 
nexion, who are condemned to penury and obscurity ? Are lawyers all 
aristocrats; aro they like the rich clergy, without bowels for the 
more unfortunate brethren of their owx* order ? 

These are a few of the incongruities~in‘ the administration of justice 
which present themselves to the contemplation of an* impartial observer. 
But the Court of Chaqpery has unquestionably been the* least defensible 
part of our judicial system^ and the most pregnant in abuse and delay. 
Before this tribunal a cause might be pending for years, and, even after # 
it had gone through, and was so far matured as to be what the lawyers 
call ripe for decision , it might wait three years for judgment. 
Mr. Williams delates a singular instance of dilatoriness in this coqrt : 
the suit involved considerable property, of which .part was a windmill.* 
A bill was filed in 1703 ; in 1796, the cause had progressed^ far m 
the master’s office, where it was stationary till 1815, w^en\ : t was found, 
©n inquiry, the windmill had disappeared, and there was no longer any 
trace of its existence. Time, it seems, had been at work, while equity 
wes sledping. J The inftnense mass of property locked up in chancery 
almost exceeds belief. < In the year 1756, die amount of suitors’ effects 
fell short of three millions; ,in 1829, they had accumulated to 
£38,886,1 35. t Of this enormous sum there is^more than one-third 
which, from the procrastinated delay of suits, should either have 
belonged to persons deceased without representatives, or persons living, 
but ignorant, from the books not being open to them, of their claims 
altogether, or, if acquainted lyith their claims, ignorant in what manner 
or names their property is vested. • 

Now, to people living out of the atmosphere of corruption and in- 
trigue, there appeared little difficulty in suggesting remedies for this 
monstrous oppression. 1. By separating the political from the judicial 
character of%he lord chancellor, and clothing him with that independence 
in the exercise of his legal functions, which is considered so great an 
excellence in the status of the common-law judges. 2 . By separating 
thf appellate jurisdiction in the House of Lords, and abolishing the 
absurdity of appeals from the lord chancellor on the bench to the lord 
chancellor on the woolsack. 3. By the relieving of his lordship of his 
duties in bankruptcies, which was the more reasonable, since the exer- 
cise of jurisdiction therein was comparatively of recent occur- 
rence < lastly, by a thorough reform in the offices of the inasters and 
registrars. t 

* House of Commons, Delays in Chancery, Feb. 24, 1824. 

t Parliamentary Paper, No. 282. Spssion 1830. 

4 The power of the lord chancellor to adjudicate in bankruptcy was granted 
by a statute of Henry VIII. but it was never exercised till the time of Lord 
Chancellor Nottingham. 9 
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These reforms were recommended over and over again by Mr. M«A. 
Taylor, Mr. lofcn Williams, and others during the ascendancy of the 
Tories ; and WeTbnly reasons we f could ever discover why they were not 
adopted may\> Comprised in a very small compass. Our readers are 
aware what a tempting acquisition the see of Canterbury is to all 
aspiripg churchmen ; and what an itching the Philpotts and Blomfields 
have to clutch the magnificent revenues and patronage of the arch-dio- 
cese. Well, what Lambeth is in *he Church, the Chancellorship isjat the 
Bar. It is the glittering prize of ambitious, intriguing, and time-serv- 
ing lawyers ; it is the goal of (Jesire to all gentlemen of the long-robe, 
for every one bps more or less confidence in his good fortuno and 
abilities, and few but hope to reach it at last. Hence there was little pros- 
pect bf effective reform in equity, while Tory law-craft was so predomi- 
nant in the legislature. But the dynasty of the anti-reformers has ex- 
pired in principle, if not in its personal representatives ; and the accession 
to power of Earl Grey's ministry has been signalized by somo vigorous 
innovations on judicial abuses. Lord Chancellor Brougham was 
pjpdged .by bis previously expressed opinions to the Herculean task, and 
he has upon it by clearing off the vast arrear of business accu- 

mulated by bis predecessors, and by projecting efficient reforms in the 
constitution of bis court. The establishment of a Court of Bankruptcy 
has removed one of the popular objections w r e have enumerated to the 
practice in chancery ; but this is only one of. a series of renovating 
measures intended to apply to the offices of the masters and registrars, 
and other branches of the equity department.. We shall conclude the 
section with a fewTemarks on the economy, and next on the judicial 
improvement effected by the first of Lord Brougham's legal reforms. 

The bankrupt business of the metropolis has, hitherto been trans- 
acted by seventy commissioners, apppintc^ for that purpose by the Lord 
Chancellor, who held their offices during«pleasure. They were paid by 
fees out of the bankrupt estate. The average income from these fees 
to every commissioner, by a return made to the blouse of Lords, was 
£389 . 5 : or, according to the secretary of bankrupts’ return, in round 
numbers, £380. The total expense, therefore, of the sev^ity commis- 
sioners, at an average of £380., was £’20,000. The other expenses 
under the old system, together with the sum paid to the commis- 
sioners, were estimated by Mr. Vizard at £70,000. 

The salaries of the judges, commissioners, and registrars under Lord 


Brougham’s act are : — 

Chief Judge £3,000 

Three Puisnes, at £2,000 0,000 

Six Commissioners, at £1,500 0,000 

Two Registrars, at £800, (exclusive of foes) 1 ,000 

Eight Deputy Registrars, at £G00 4,800 

Secretary of Bankrupts (exclusive of fees) 1,200 

First Clerk , 500 

Second Clerk , BOO 


Total 


£24,000 
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Jhe office fees of suing’ out a commission under former practice 
were as follows : — search for docket, Is. ; bond, 7s. ; potjfiqfh for commis- 
sion, 11s,; fiat answering* petition, or filing* affidavit, jZfy 2; commR- 
sion and lmnaper fee , £5 : 2 : 8; tin-box , 2 s. ; if( f private suit, 
£2: 2 : 6 ; messenger, when the Chancellor was in the' country, £l : j5 ; 
office copy of petitioning creditor’s affidavit, 3s. 2d. under the new get 
a fiat is substituted for a commission, for which the fee is £10, and 
various other sums* payable to secretary of bankrupts. A sum of £20 
is payable to the secretary of bankrupts’ account by the assignees. It is 
impossible, however, to exhibit an accurate comparison of the expense 
of proceedings under the old and the new system ; so^pe of the charges 
are contingent, others terminable, and others depend on the number and 
length of copies, affidavits, folios, &c. Compensations are to he provided 
for fees and offices abolished, and the remuneration to the official assign 
nees is discretionary in the commissioners. 

The opinion of some persons is that the expenses of a proceeding in the 
smaller bankruptcies, where the assests do not exceed £4000, will bo 
nearly equal to what they were under the former system ; but it js 
impossible to arrive at an accurate conclusion on this point, Jr'I the new 
machinery has been brought fairly into operation. It* is certain, how- 
ever, that there will bo no future harvest of spoil, like that of Howard 
and Gibbs, when £20,000, was netted; nor even like that of Chambers, 
when £10,000 was swamped by the legal, accounting, and assignee 
agencies. 

One striking advantage of tlic Bankruptcy Court is, that it substi- 
tutes a' tribunal effective for its purpose for one notoriously ineffective. 
There will be also greater responsibility in the judges, as well as in- 
creased despatch in ^heir proceedings. A saving of time is a saving of 
expense to suitors, as well as of that which is more painful than exponse — 
doubt and anxiety. So far tfee improvement is positive. But ought 
not a tribunal, which costs £24,000 a-year in fixed salaries, to have 
been* final in its adjudications? Why such a gradation of appeals from a 
commissioner to a Sub-division Court, from thence to the Court of 
Review, a m\ upwards — though the cases of such higher appeals are 
limited by tho act — to the Lord Chancellor and the House of Lords ? 

The branch, however, of the new arrangement about which we have any 
serious misgivings, is not the judicial , but the ministerial or accounting 
department. Will the official assignees be less costly and more expeditious 
thqn the creditor assignees have been ? May they not be as dilatory in 
settling accounts as masters in Chancery ? or may they not in certain 
emergencies employ tho proceeds of the bankrupt estate in a stock- 
jobbing or mercantile adventure in preference to the payment of them 
promptly into thq Bank of England? — Nous vcrrons 9 as the French 
say 1 .* 


* The number of bankruptcy has declined of late years. It may be partly 
ascribed to the less commercial speculation and adventure, and partly to the 
enormous expense attending bankrupt proceedings. If the decline in bankrupt* 
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OPPRESSIONS UNDER THE EXCISE-LAWS. 

*We have. » .*,.*dy made some yemarks on the multiplicity and inquisi- 
torial nature fljl the Revenue- Laws. Excise informations, of which we 
arc going to give^some account, are the practical consequences of these 
laws. • 

These informations are filed in the Court of Exchequer for real or 
supposed frauds on the revenne.v The prosecutions are almost invariably 
instituted either on the testimony of hired spies of the Excise-officers. 
They form a principal source ,of emolument to the law-officers of the 
Crown. Every prosecution costs the country about fifty guineas. Of 
this sum ten guineas are for a brief to the Attorney-General ; to the 
Solicitor-General, ten guineas; to two counsel, %igbt guineas each; 
*to two other counsel, four guineas each. And to these sums must be 
added another item of £7 : 13:6 for the court-crier. Let the case 
be over so simple, this is the usual array of counsel which appears for 
thuVrown; and against which the accused has to contend. In one 
yyar there have been no less than 7G1 informations under the 
Excise- l^fcw^jand the law-expenses on each case were not less than 
£120, making afc annual sum of more than £120,000. The solicitor 
for the excise has almost unlimited power in these matters, and exercises 
the functions of both judge and jury. The petitions that are sent to 
the Hoard are referred to him ; and which for the sake of his own 
emolument it is generally his interest ^to reject. The nature of such 
proceedings will be best illustrated by examples, selected fron^ many 
others, which haveTeen brought before the Parliament. 

The first case we shall mention is that of Jeremiah Abell, a small 
farmer, in Norfolk. This man was prosecuted • by the Excise for 
penalties to the amount of ill 000, on account of an alleged smuggling, 
transaction. He was able to prove, most distinctly, by seventeen wit- 
nesses, against the single testimony of the informer, that he was thirty 
miles from the place where the offence v as swori to have been com- 
mitted. When the case was tried, his counsel most unaccountably\‘on- 
sented to compromise the matter with the Board for £300, Contrary to 
the express injunction of the defendant. Afterwards, the matter slept 
for a year, when Mr. Abell was taken into custody ; and, at the time his 
case was mentioned in tho House, he had been confined sixteen montlis 
in Norwich goal. Of his innocence there could not he the slightest 
doubt. He had the most satisfactory evidence to prove that the in- 
former was at Norwich at the very time he had sworn to have been 
thirty miles from that place, watching the defendant and six others 
engaged in smuggling. 


vies continue, the Court of Bankruptcy will become little better than a sinecure 
establishment. But, perhaps, the greater cheapness and dispatch of the new 
ftibunal may augment the number of bankruptcies, by abstracting from the 
business of the insolvent Court, and lessening compromises between creditors 
and debtors, which have been frequently resorted to, to avoid an expensive 
procedure. 
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Mr. Henty, another sufferer, and a most respectable gentleman of 
Sussex, had a very narrow escape from a gang of wrdpffis patronised 
and employed by the Excise. He waf» found guilty, oim attempt to 
defraud the revenue, and sentenced to pay tines and costito the amount 
of £2400. The evidence on which he was convicted/was of the most 
infamous description, and such as none but the agents of an odious 
system would ever think of employing. One of them was accused of 
an atiucious murder at Greenwich ; others were afterwards convicted 
of perjury; some transported for robbery; and others (there being 
seven witnesses in all) we believe, were hanged. The conduct of the 
Excise in this case was the more unjustifiable, because they bad been 
apprised of tho characters of these miscreants: nevertheless, the 
solicitor commenced his prosecution against Mr. Henty, ami on their 
1 evidence he was found guilty. When an indictment for peijury was’ 
preferred, the Excise came forward, and offered bail for them ; and 
no doubt they would have absconded, and Mr. Henty been deprived of 
all means of proving his innocence, had they not been committed* to 
prison on a charge of felony. ,, # 

Frequently, Excise prosecutions originate in the cODSj^r*dks of base 
wretches, who, for the sake of the reward, or to gratify their malice, 
unite to ruin particular individuals. As an instance of this sort, we 
select the following : — A man took a range of obscure and dilapidated 
buildings in London, for the pretended purpose of becoming a brewer of 
ale, and immediately set to wprk to draw honest tradesmen into his 
snares. By an act of parliament, a penalty is imposed on those who 
sell treacle or molasses to brewers. This miscreant, to accomplish his 
purpose, used to frequent those shops which were left under the super- 
intendence of apprentices and children; he procured a small quantity 
•of these articles to be sent tahim, and theft gave information that the 
parties had sold thorn to a licensed brewer i Another case of the same 
stamp: — A respectable and industrious tradesman of Colchester, 
Mr. Underwood, haa on some account or other incurred the hatred 
of d notorious smuggler, who made a vow that by some means 
he would accomplish his destruction. This, he thought, could not be 
more effectually done than by putting him in the hands of the Excise. 

He accused Mr. Underwood of being engaged in a contraband trade. 

wo informations were filed in the Exchequer ; one for the condemnation 
of Mr. Underwood’s vessel, the other to recover the penalty of the bond 
which all masters enter into not to be concerned in any smuggling 
transaction. When the case came to be heard, the smuggler admitted 
that the information was false and malicious, and, of course, Mr. Un- 
denvftod was acquitted ; but he had incurred expenses to the amount 
of c £327 in triumphing over the malice of his enemy. He had no 
redress for his loss ; and his only resource was to commence an unprofit* 
able prosecution against the smuggler for perjury. At the same place, 
a brewer, having lent a friend his 6opper, was prosecuted for that friend’s 
brewing a quarter of malt. The penalty for his friendship was £100 ; 
and the first intimation of it being incurred was an appalling bill of 
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forty fifty Jolios in length. He applied to the Board, who conseirted 
to remit theV^palty, provided he paid £30, and what small costs 
might have bfin incurred in th£ prosecution. Three months after, 
he received albill from a solicitor, in which these small costs were 
charged £46. 

Persons &re frequently dragged into the Court of Exchequer without 
knowing for what offence, when it had been committed, or who is the 
informer. In the case of Mr. Waithman, a handkerchief was brought 
into his house not worth thirty shillings, by a person in his employ, at 
the solicitation of a friend in the country. An information was laid 
against him, and* a penalty of £200 demanded, which was afterwards 
softened down to £100, as a particular favour to the worthy alderman. 

We shall only mention one more case of Exchequer process ; that of a 
Captain Bryan. This gentleman was called on for a penalty of £200, 
two years after he thought tho transaction had been entirely settled. 
On a petition to the Board, the penalty indeed was remitted ; but a bill 
of costs was brought forward by the solicitor to a nearly equal amount. 
Tly* misfortune of this gentleman originated in mistake in the report of 
the ship's ^ The error was explained to the commissioners of 

Excise, who appeared perfectly satisfied, and tho Captain concluded 
the matter was at an end. Two years were suffered to elapse, when 
the unsuspecting Captain was surprised with an Exchequer process, 
showing that an action had commenced against him to recover the 
penalty for the infraction of the Excise-Laws. The Captain, as we 
have said, petitioned; the penalty was remitted: but the solicitor 
brought in# his bill of costs to tho amount of £160 : 5, and his own 
solicitor’s costs amounted to £89 : 5 : 9 more. 

A serious evil resulting from the Excise system ms the power vested 
in the Commissioners of Excise or Lords gf the Treasury to mitigate* 
penalties or stay proceedings against offenders at their discretion. This 
enables them to make tho most odious distinction between persons sup- 
posed to be friendly or hostile to the government. We had a singular 
instance of this in the case of Mr. Abbott, brewer and magistrate* of 
Canterbury. This man had for a long time been selling, according to 
Lord Brougham's statement, rank poison in the beverage of the people. 
It appears he had been selling a liquor resembling beer, manufactured 
from beer-grounds, distillers’ spent wash, quassia, opium, guinea peppery 
vitriol, and other deleterious and poisonous ingredients. The officers of 
Excise having examined this worthy magistrate’s premises, found 1 2 lb& 
of prepared powder, and 14 lbs. of vitriol or copperas, in boxes, which, 
if full, would have contained 56 lbs. Proceedings were instituted 
against him by the Board. The penalties he had incurred amounted to 
£9000 ; and the case being notorious and atrocious, the Commissioners 
appeared determined to leyf them with rigour. Mr. Abbott, however, 
was a loyal man and an active magistrate ; and he prevailed upon 
• s ome other loyal men to write on liis behalf to the Lords of the Treasury. 
Among other persons who stepped forward in behalf of this virtuous 
magistrate, were the very reverend f the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Gerard 
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Aiftlrcwes, Mr. Baker, M.P., and the late Sir William * Curti^. All 
these were loyal men and true ; and, in their letters Lords of jhe 

Treasury, spoke in the highest terms 9 of the public and^jrivate virtues 
of the good Mr. Abbott. Mr. Baker styles him “ myfmuch esteemed 
and valued friend, Mr. Abbott.” Sir Wifliam Curb's was still more 
eloquent and touching ; stating that he was a very long acquaintance of 
£fty years, and -a “ most honourable and virtuous old man. The 
re ve tend Dean went on in the same stmin ; stating that he was a “ good 
neighbour of his, and an useful magistrate;” and that he should regret 
were his “ usefulness and respectability diminished by a matter that 
concerned only ale-drinkers !” • 

Only think of this ! * Here is a man, a very reverend dean, who re- 
grets that a good neighbour of his should be dragged ‘before the public 
merely for poisoning ale-drinkers. Had Mr. Abbott been poisoning 
wine-drinkers , wc imagine his crime would have appeared very different 
in the eyes of the reverend dean. It is related of a right reverend 
bishop, in the House of Lords, that he once remarked that he did not 
know what the people had to do with the laws but to obey them. One 
is at a loss to conceive where these notions have been/ 7 up ; they 
certainly belong to another age, or at least to another country than 
England. For our part, w r e can only ascribe this unseemly insolence 
t>f the* clergy to the undeserved respect which they have been accus- 
tomed to receive from the people, and which has begotten in them a 
feeling of superiority to which *.above all men, they have the least claim, 
either on account of their knowledge or virtues, or any other qualifica- 
tion useful or ornamental. The views of some of them inwespcct of 
the people are very little more elevated than those of the nobles of 
Russia towards their boors. We remember an anecdote of a Russian 
•officer travelling through Germany, who, bn account of a trifling delay 
or provocation, shot his postillion. The circumstance exciting some 
noise, the officer was given to understand that, though such things 
might do very w r ell in Russia, they could not pass in Germany with im- 
purfity. The officer, considering the interruption impertinent, demanded 
the price* of a German postillion, and said he would pay for him . 
This was not much worse than Dr. Andrewes’s notion of the social 
importance of ale-drinkers. 

«. To return, however, to the good Mr. Abbott : so many testimonies, 
from such quarters, to his various excellences were not to be neglected. 
The Treasury, without seeking any more evidence, but merely at the 
instigation of their political friends, ordered the proceedings to be stayed, 
and penalties to the amount of £9000 were softened down to £500. 

The recent case of Leaf and Coles,* the extensive dealers in contra- 
band silks, is an instance of the power of the Treasury to mitigate 
penalties. The transactions of these persons had been to an enormous 
extent, to the great detriment of the home manufacture of silk, and the 
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ruin qf the fair trader. The penalties Leaf and Company had incused 
by thmr illi^fe practices amounted to £25,000 ; the Treasury, or, more 
ccfrrectly, thyMtorney-general, compromised with the delinquents for 
£20,000, an^ returned them their smuggled silks valued at £5,000 
more. It was no case for mercy; justice and the interests of commerce 
required that the Utmost forfeiture should have been exacted. 

The examples we have given will, we apprehend, be sufficient to ex- 
emplify the nature of Excise informations. The proceedings qf the 
Court of Star Chamber, of the Inquisition in Spain, or Lettres dc 
Cachet in France, were not more diabolical and oppressive than those 
which often oceur in this country to uphold an oppressive system of 
taxation. Much of the evil results from the endeavours of the Aristo- 
cracy to throw a disproportionate share of public burthens on the 
•industrious classes, by taxing heavily all articles of general consumption. 
Tea, spirits, and tobacco are the chief articles in which frauds on the 
revenue are attempted; and these are respectively taxed 100, 520, and 
900 per cent, on the cost price. It is the high amount of duties which 
renders smuggling and adulteration so profitable that all attempts to 
sSpprcss ifeiipjjrove unavailing. Three-fourths of the whole quantity 
of tobacco cohsWhod in Ireland is smuggled ;* and one-third of the tea 
sold in England is the produce of adulteration. What blessed effects 
are those of our fiscal regulations ; especially coupled with the fact that 
the expense for the prevention of smuggling alone amounts to £700,000 
per annum. 


PROSPECTS OF LEGAL REFORM. 

England is not less a law- ridden than a priest-ridden country; and 
we regret that Lord Brougfymi cannot devise plans of reform having a 
less tendency to increase the number ayfl emolument of a profession* 
already too predominant. It has been remarked, by the venerable father 
of jurisprudence in Europe, and we may add America— Mr. Bentham, 
that lawyers oppose improvement from the same motives workmen 
oppose the introduction of machinery, — they are apprehensive it 
'would lessen their employment . Undoubtedly it would have this 
effect ; for the great object sought to be attained is to simplify and 
expedite judicial proceedings, by which, unnecessary delay and expense 
may be avoided. The late Mr. Rbscoe, in his Life of Leo X. (vol. iv. 
p. 179,) relates an anecdote of that pontiff which is applicable botl^ to 
the law and priestcraft of this country. Cardinal Bembo having on one 
occasion quoted a passage from the Evangelists, he was interrupted by 
his Holiness, who said “ It is well known to all ages how r protitub]p this 
fable of Christ has been to us.” — Our lawyers may say the same: the 
cart-load of legendary rubbish they profess to expound is, doubtless, 
very profitable to them, but a serious loss and inconvenience to the 
community. . # 


Sir Henry l’amcll on Financial Reform, p. 4U. 
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It by no means follows, because there are laws, there shoul/ be a 
host of legalists to interpret them , The causes which reader English 
laws difficult and unintelligible arc obvious, and have T&n explained. 
It arises from the unfathomable chaos 'in which they their multi- 
plicity, their contradictions , and the uncouth and nonsensical jargon in 
which they are expressed. All these are defects f which , would be 
* speedily obviated by a government that represented the mind, the wants, 
and interests of society. The Statute-Book, and the mass of decisions 
engrafted upon it, we verily believe, might # be compressed into an octavo 
volume, and rendered so plain and readable as to form an appropriate 
class-book in e^ery seminary of education in the kingdom. Sad cala- 
mity this for the gentlemen of the bar ! Their occupation would be 
curtailed ; their wigs and gowns cease to be venera bio ; and all their 
learned lore be as nfuch out of date as the cocked hats and ruffles of the- 
last generation, Can we wonder, therefore, at their hostility to im- 
provement? They have a great stake— not in the country, but the 
law; and we may generally reckon upon them for our opponents: 
though it is rather too much that they should accuse (as some of them 
do) the reformers of being irrational and visionary, whil$.Aheir o\tfn 
mountebank profession ia the reverse of both reaa^&d common 
sense. 

Between jurisconsults in this country and on the Continent there is 
a marked difference : by the latter, law has long been treated as a 
rational science ; by the former, it is considered nothing more than a 
mass of precedents, conundrum^, forms, and technicalities — an art or 
mystery, by dabbling in which men may soon bw. jme rich. A few 
illustrious exceptions there are, no doubt, to this description ; ftiit this is 
the general character of the fraternity ; their object is to gather fees, 
not study the principles of jurisprudence. Hence it is not from the 
'profession we anticipate a systematic and effective reform in our judicial 
administration;— though, if any unlearned, person venture to suggest 
improvements, the wlole craft is in arms, and ready to devour him. So 
far ap the practice of the profession is concerned, lawyers are the fittest 
persons to expound it ; hut. so far as regards any thing new, — a code, 
for instance, or a different mode of administering justice, — thoy are 
the last persons in the world who ought to be consulted. For our 
parts, we should as soon think of advising with the disciples of 
Ignatius Loyola about the institutions of the order of Jesuits as 
with lawyers on the subject of legal reform. 

Yet it is to lawyers the great work of legal amendment is confided, 
and from them alone are the people to expect reform in ^mr jutficial 
systegi. Nothing but disappointment, we fear, will, flow from this 
source. AH the law-lords, with the splendid exception St Lord Chan- 
cellor Brougham and, perhaps, Plunket, are opposed to reform. Sir 

S es Scarlett suggested some minor improvements, during his 
•ney- generalship — the best of, which was the limiting tjie power of 
arrest for debt to £100 and upwards ; but it is evident lie views, with 
no favourable eye, innovations on the great field of his tiiumplis. Only 
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thinkVof this gentleman’s defence of special pleading , the absurdities 
of winch aVr enough to make a horse laugh ; a drizzling maze of 
empyrical iiSfelitions, circuitous procedure, and unintelligible fiction, 
calculated foK no purpose but t6 fortify monopoly and wrap justice in 
deceit and mystery. With such obstacles and prejudices what can be 
anticipate^ but delay and evasion without end, and ultimate failure at 
last ? 

The Common-Law Commissioners are not expected to conclude their 
inquiries in less than three years', and the Commissioners of Inqufry on 
the Laws of Real Property in*less than twelve years/ At the expiration 
of these period^ what may be anticipated ? The accumulation of innu- 
merable volumes of reports, and the useful suggestions they contain, 
buried in as impenetrable a mass as the laws whose abuses they are 
•meant to set forth ; and, after all this expenditure if time, labour, and 
money, it is probable no measures of reform will bo founded upon them. 
They will share the fate of the Chancery Report, made six years ago, 
of liic volumes without number of Reports on Public Charities, on the 
state of Ireland, the state of the finances, the poor, and other national 
subjects, jrj^which there is much research and many useful suggestions., 
but they arc nStor reduced to practice. 

Next let us advert to the reformatory labours of the late Secretary of 
State. The consolidation acts of Sir Robert Peel are, no doybt, im- 
provements ; but the progress of the Right Hon. Gentleman was much 
too dilator)^, and his plan of proceeding deficient in comprehensiveness. 
The entire body of criminal law ought to have been taken up at once by 
a select body of individuals competent to the uhdertaking, and digested 
into u simple and uniform code, accessible and intelligible to the whole 
community. Granting, some thirty years hence. Sir Robert might have 
finished his task, still it appears to us the criminal law would be nearly 
in as great a state of obscurity, contradiction, and perplexity as at present. * 
We shall cite an example, from the Forgery Act, to illustrate the working 
of this tinkering legislation. r 

In the twenty-third section of the act it is provided that the pu- 
nishments of the 5 Eliz. c. 14, so far as they have been adopted by 
other acts , shall be repealed, and other punishments substituted in lieu 
of them. Now, as these other acts remain on the statute-book, without 
reference to the 1 Will. IV. c.’GG, by which they have been altered, 
how is it possible this fact should be known to any person who happens 
to refer to them ? This appears to us a convincing proof of the per- 
plexities which will pervade the criminal statutes after the process of 
consolidation has been completed. They will be a sealed book, as 
heretofore, to all but lawyers and judges: in short, the legislature, 
appears to proceed on the principle that laws are framed for the benefit 
of the profession only, n<jt for the people ; but surely the penal cede, 
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whjph affects every member of society, ought to be constituted/Tor a 
very different purpose. Again, how little is the advantage of consoli- 
dating the statutes, if the decisions engrafted upon thdS, and whitfh 
are as valid a portion of the law as the statutes themselves, are not 
incorporated ? It will be all labour in vain, and “ confusion wotsc 
confounded !” * . 

In our humble opinion a different course might be pursued with ad- 
vantage in the great work of legal reforjn. In the first place, it appears 
inquiries are not so much needed as remedies ; abuses in our judicial 
system are not far to seek — they are obvious, and so are the means of 
reforming them.' Why, then, not, dispense with thpse voluminous 
reports and endless* researches ? A commission might have been 
appointed to consolidate and simplify the criminal law — another the ciril 
law — another the lafo of property — and another the laws which regulate » 
civil and criminal procedure, and each commission ought not only to have 
incorporated the statutes relative to the several departments of jurispru- 
dence, but also tlie decisions of the judges founded upon them, r and 
which have become part of the law of the land. When each commission 
had finished its task, tlieir labours might have received of tlie 

legislature. It is only, we imagine, by some such effec*,VTe measures the 
laws of England can be made, within a reasonable time, worthy of 
the opuient and enlightened community for whose benefit they are 
intended. 

But it is high time wc concluded this long article. When the first 
Common-taw Report was presented to the Duke of Wellington, his 
only mnark is said to have been — “ Too much of it^-Moo mujdiof it, — 

a d d deal too much of it.” We fear a remark of the same tenor 

may escape some of our readers, owing to the prolixity of our lucu- 
brations. But the importance of the subject must form our apology. 
‘The dearness and delay of* justice are national grievances of long 
standing. It appears, from Whitlocke’s Memorials , Oliver Cromwell 
presented a petition Ad the Collective Wisdom of his day, praying that 
“ a speedy consideration might be bad of the great oppressions, by 
reason of 4he multiplicity of unnecessary laws, with their intricacies 
and delays, which tend to the profit of some particular men, but much 
to the expence and damage of the whole.” «Thc Lord Protector, later 
in life, triumphed over every difficulty ; but the lawyers gave him most 
tfouhlc, and he vras constrained at last to acknowledge they were too 
many for him. 


\* The subjoined statements are principally abstracted from Returns 
to Parliament in the session of 1 830 and 1 831 and will confirm and illus- 
trate the preceding exposition of our judicial administration. In some 
of the documents we have left out the shillings and pence to save room, 
which makes trifling inaccuracies in tlie summing up. 
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judges’ salaries. 


Salary and Allowances received, in the Year 1792, by each of 
the Judges of the Exchequer , King's Bench , and Court of 
Common Pleas; % and the Salary and Allowances paid in 1829. 



1792. 

1829. 

King’s Bench : 

£ 

£ 

Chief Justice . . . 

..4,000 


Puisne J udges, each 

..2,400 


Common Pleas: * 


• 

Chief Justice 

..3,500 


Puisne Judges, each 

..2,400 


Exchequer : 

Chief Baron 

..3,500 


Iturnris. finch 

. .910(1 

. . a son t 

In addition to the Salaries and Allowances paid in 1792, the Judges of the 


bevcwtl Courts were remunerated by Fees, the amount of which, received by 
each, is not known. The Judges derive no emolument from such sourco at 
proper* 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 


Rlturn of the Total Amount of the Effects of the Suitors m of the 
Court of Chancery , in the Years 1756 to 1829 inclusive . 


In the year 1756 the total amount of suitotfs’s effects was 

1766 ! 

* 1776 

' - 1786 

1706 . 

1806 % 

1816 

1818 *. f . 

1810 . 

1820 * 

— 1821 : 

1822 

1823 

1821 

1825 ! 

1826 

.1827 

— 1828 

1829 


£ s. d. 
2,864,975 J6 1 
4,010,001 W 4 
6,602,220 8 6 
8,818,535 7 11 
14,550,397 2 0 
21,022,754 12 8 
31,953,890 0 5 * 
33,534,520 6 10 
32,848,815 13 4 
33,258,897 17 11 
34,603,735 10,10 
35, 083,1|34 5 6 

36,088,481 10 0 
37,035,924 13 0 
38,224,834 18 4 
38,223,602 0 l 
38,060,055 4 1 * 
38,260,438 9 10 
38,386,135 19 9 


• In addition to these salaries, the second judge of the King’s Bench receives 
an ancient fee of £10 per term, or £‘40 per annum, in respect of his labour in 
Riving charge to the grand jury, and pronouncing judgmeut against malefactors ; 
payable out ot the fines, forfeitures, penalties, and compositions in the Court of 
King’s Bench. 

f The Chief Baron and Barons of the* Court of Exchequer receive, in ad- 
dition to the above salaries, an annual allowance of £17 : 10 : 8 for stationery, 
payable, by the I'sher of the Exchequer, out of annual grants by parliament. 
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Ap 'Account of the several Su?ns of Money received by Me /P urse- 
Bearer to the Lord Chancellory during Three Year/, commencing 
May 1st, 1827; distinguishing the Amount receiv^from Public 
Seals and from Private Seals. * 


Years. 

Total. 

Public Seals. 

Private Seals. 


£ 

£ 

t £ . 

1 828 .... 

. . • • 3604 • • 

481 .... 

.... 3123 

1829 .... 

.... 3766 ... 


.... 3445 

1830'.... 

.... 4081 ... 

. 396 .... 

.... 3685 


In the third column are included the receipt*and docquet fees, which are paid 
whether the instrument is sealed at public or private seal. 

There were scaled, at private seal, from*lst May, 1827, to Stfth April, 1828, 
8704 writs, at 3s. 3d., amounting to £601 : 18 ; from 1st May, 1828, to 30th April, 
1820, 4937 writs, at 3s. 3d., amounting to £802 : 5 : 3 ; and from 1st May, 1829, 
to 30th April, 1830, 4061 writs, at 3s. 3d., amounting to £789 : i8 : 3. This sum 
of 3s. 3d. is thus appropriated: — the Lord Chancellor, 2s. ; sixpenny-writ duty’; 
6 d. ; chaff-wax, 3d. ; sealer, 3d. ; porter, 3d. 


MASTERS IN CHANCERY. 


An Account of the Sums of Money received by Master Stratford 
and his Clerks, from his Office, in one Year, ending ip 1 830.* — 
Pari. Paper, No. 3G1, Session 1830. * 

The Master ; £ £ 

For copies of papers and other proceedings, including parti- 
culars" 2071 

Warrants 676 

Swearing affidavits, answers, and examinations 48 

Reports and certificates upon orders made upon petitions or 

motions \ v 200 

Reports and certificates made upon hearing causes * ^84 

Sales and other matters . 84 


1 The Chi^f Clerk: , 

Gn copies of reports, &c 

On swearing affidavits, &c 

On reports and certificates made upon petitions or motions 

Ditto \ on hearing causes 

Sales and other matters 

Gratuities 

% 

The Copying Clerk : 

For copies 

For transcripts and ingrossments ' 


3266 

118 

6 

60 

46 

258 

683 

1074 

431 

17 

448 - 


, Total .£4789 

The master’s salary, received quarterly from the Exchequer, is £87 ? T6 per 
annum ; and for robe-money, from the Hanaper-ollice, £6 : 8 : 10 per annum. 

Thd master’s salary, received from the suitors’ fund, in the Accountant- 
General’s Office, half-yearly, is £000 per annum. 

The clerks have no salaries; they are remunerated solely by fees ? partly 
belonging officially to the chief clerk, and partly by a participation' of the 
master’s fees, regulated by usage or particular agreement between him and his 
clerks; and varying in different offices. 

Returns were made, to the House of Commons, of the emoluments of the 
other Masters in Chancery; but, as the Sources whence they arise and their 
amount arc similar to Master Stratford’s, we omit them, to save room. 
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In Account of the Sums paid in the Year 1829, and the Totyl 
Sun# paitl from 1826, for Compensations for Loss of Fees, 
tinder Authority of 6 Geo . IV. c. 96, intituled , “ An Act for 
preventing frivolous Writs of Error ” 

Total, from 

1829. 1826. 

£ *. <f. £ 9 . d. 

The Hon. Thomas Kenyon, filacer, exigenter, 
and clerk of the outlawries in th$ Court of f 

King’s Bench . 4 .... 5,463 7 0 ••••16,590 8 8 

Henry Edgcll, Esq. clerk of the errors in the 

Exchequer Chamber » 2,521 1G 11$.*.. 8,339 19 5 

*Cursitors f of London and Middlesex : 

Robert Talbot, Esq 1,170 11 5$.... 3,629 18 5f 

Hon. William Henry John Scott 1,176 11 5$. . . . 3,629 18 5£ 

JVilliam Villiers Surtees, Esq * 1,176 11 «$.... 3,629 18 5f 

Richard Wilson, Esq 1,176 11 5$. • • • 3,629 18 5£ 

Ushers of the Court of Exchequer: 

Richard Grey 

Johif Morris 

William Broadhursl 

L<nvis IV illiams 

William St$>* jjose, Esq. clerk of the pleas 
of the Court of Exchequer 65 4 0 .... 100 4 0 


£12,771 15 3$.. £39, 60V 2 6 


| Ifi 1 0 .... 50 16 G 


Filacer, exigenter, and clerk of the outlawries in the Court of King's Bench, 
appointed by the Lord Chief Justice. * 

Clerk of the erroi^jn the Exchequer Chambers, appointed by the Lorfj Chief 
Justice of Ac Common Pleas. 

Cursitors for London and Middlesex, appointed by the Lord Chancellor. 

Ushers of the Court of Exchequer, appointed by the Chief Usher, who holds 
his office in fee, under grant from the Crown, temp. Henry II. 

Clerk of the Pleas of the Cu&rt of Exchequtr, appointed by the Chancellor ■ 
of the Exchequer. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR ItEBT. 


Number of Persons committed for Debt to the several Prisons of 
the Metropolis in the Year 1827, and the Sums for i ivhich they 
were committed. — Paid. Paper, No. 76, Session 1828. 



For sums 
above 

jffioo. 

For sums 
between 
je&o&^ux). 

For sums 
between 

For sums 
under 
rf’QO. 

In 

Total. 

King’s Bench Prison . . • 

... 474 

354 

550 

213 

1591 . 

Meet Prison 

... 206 

141 

223 

113 

683 

Whilecross-slrecl Prison . 

... 206 

273 

816 

600 

1893 , 

Marshalsea Prison 

... 20 

30 

166 

414 

630 

Horsemonger-lane Prison 

.. 57 

58 

134 

923 

1172 

Total 

... 963 

• ____ 

856 

1889 

2263 

5969 . 


*** From Pari, paper, No. 632, Sess. 1830, it appears 1563 persons were 


* We should like to be informed what course the cursilors intend to pursue, 
in consequence of the alterations mad*; by the act of 1830, for the more effectual 
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committed to Whitecross-street prison for various tonus from one to tdt. clays ; 
the total amount of their debts was £2,071 : 10 : 2; the amount of thffir cost* 
£746 : 0 : 6. x 

Number of Per sms Discharged from Prison under the Acts for 
the Relief of Insolvent Debtors since the constitution of the pre- 
sent Court in 1820; and the Number who have been ordered to 
be Detained in Custody for contravening the provisions of the 
Alts for the Relief of Insolvent ‘Debtors. 



Ordcied tq be Dischaiged 
Forthwith. 

t 

Ordered to be lli C harged 
at some future Period. 



In 

On 

Before 


In 

On 

13efoic 


0 

In the Year 

London. 

Cm’iut. 

Justices. 

total. 

London. 

Circuit. 

J UStlCt‘4 

TOTAL. 

TOTAL. 

1820 

830 



1,495 

2,325 

61 



96 

245 

2,182 

1821 

2,347 

— 

2,516 

4,863 

219 

— 

208 

427 

5,290 

1822 

2,074 


2,499 

4,573 

161 

— 

221 

382 

4,155 

1823 

1,811 

— 

2,047 

3,858 

181 

— 

202 


4,241 

1824 

1,745 

318 

1,255 

3,318 

112 

18 

llie* 

*275 

3,593 

1823 

1,955 

1,342 

73 

3,370 

126 

161 

8 

295 

3.G65 

1826 

2,429 

1,805 

89 

4,383 

110 

183 

5 

298 

4,081 

1827 ’ 

1,929 

1,988 

80 

4,006 

90 

128 

10 

228 

4,234 

1828 

1,913 

1,459 

112 

3,475 

127 

131 

6 

261 

3,739 

1820 

2,067 

1,580 

100 

3,717 

158 

152 

10 

320 

4,067 

1830 

2,056 

1,823 

111 

3,990 

189 

191 

9 

389 

4,379 

1831 to 

781 

749 

, 90 

1,620 

107 

28 

2 

137 

1,757 

J uiic36th 




j 



















43,528 




3,652 

47,083 


The commissioners in thc^ remarks appended to this return, observe 
that k ‘ they have not the means of ascertaining the number of In- 
solvent Debtors who have paid dividends but they “ communicate 
the subjoined statements which may perhaps assist, in some measure, 


towards the subject under inquiry: 

“ Tota^numbcr of cases in which assignees have accepted 

and taken their appointments • • - 1 0,27 J 

“ Total of Assignees to whom money has been paid out of 
fourt 1 ,783 — 


“ N.B. Of 10,271 assignees, 8,492 have fled no accounts. Of the 
accounts filed there are 032, in which a balance in hand appears 
arising from monies not received out of Court.” — Pari. Pap . No. 
141, Sess. 1831. 


Administration of Justice in England and Wales., By that act, the cursitorial 
department of Wales is annexed to the four cursitors for London and Middlesex. 
But surely these gentlemen, who, for several years, have been receiving an 
auilual compensation for the losses* sustained by the Writ of Error Act , w ill 
make some return to the public from the additional gains accri^ing to them fiom 
the new arrangement. ,, 
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WA believe the plain English of the above is that 47,083 persons 
have jmssed through the Insolvent and Circuit Courts; that the average 
expense of the discharge of each is £250 ; that their debts together 
amount to at least four millions , and that the dividend received by 
the creditors on this immense sum was about one farthing in the 
rouND. AVhat An admirable system of Debtor Laws for this commer- 
cial, manufacturing, and trading community! ! ! 

We arc aware this statement is not strictly accurate, but it is an 
approximation to the truth.. There are no means of ascertaining pre- 
cisely the average dividend realized from the estates of insolvents, since 
there are no official returns o i the sums received by Assignees out of 
court, nor of tho amount derived from the property of insolvents ac- 
quired subsequently to their discharge. But it is ivell known the 
‘Insolvent Debtors’ Act has degenerated into little nfore than a series of 
unprofitable forms and ceremonies ;* the getting -up of tho schedule is 
such that very little accrues to the creditor from the assets ; and the 
shoft imprisonment of the debtor operates neither as disgrace nor im- 
provement. The act certainly empties the gaols ; but if this be an 
aclvanfagtVft would be much better policy never to fill them, rather than 
resort to a pre'JShtive which does not correct the defaulter, and only 
renders him a worse member of society. Offers of compromise are not 
so frequent in consequence of the act ; and Sir 1 * 0 ter Laurie stated to a 
parliamentary committee, that tradesmen charge ten per cent, more for 
their commodities on account of the facilities it afforded to the escape of 
debtors. This is a pretty heavy tax on' the paving part of the commu- 
nity —for^those vflfb do pay must make up for tfie loss sustained by those 
who do not — tending greatly to lessen consumption, and consequently 
the returns and profits of vendors. , 

Tradesmen are mostly i 4 c lined to severer laws towards debtors ; they 
appear not to be awaie tligt all laws wohld become unnecessary by 'a' 
simultaneous decline in the custom of credit. That credit can he avoided 
entirely, even in retail trade, we do not believe : tfcis is the opinion of 
the best informed merchants and tradesmen of the metropolis ; persons 
of the greatest respectability often take the longest credit, So the great 
profit of their domestics : but what we reprobate is its universal practice ; 
its not being the exception but the rule of trade — and then having* 
recourse to oppressive and inefficient laws to supply the place of indivi- 
dual prudence. * 

• 

* Treatise on the Police and Crimes of the Metropolis, p. 129. By the Editor 
of the Cabinet Lawyer . 
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The annual income of a nation' consists of the united produce oi its 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. Taxes are a certain propor- 
tion of ( he annual income levied for the public service. In other words, 
they are a certain proportion of the income of the labourer, the farmer, 
the merchant, and manufacturer, abstracted for the use of the govern- 
ment. The portion of income the different classes can appropriate to 
this purpose, without creating national poverty and misery, limited. 
If taxation be carried beyond this limit, the necessaries of life of the 
labouring classes will be abridged, the profits of trade and agriculture 
will be so far reduce'd, that capital will diminish, or cease to be em- 
ployed, or transferred to countries where it will be more productive. 
England, in the privations of the people — fhe protracted stagnation of 
industry, only interrupted by transitory gleams of prosperity — the 
embarrassments of the agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing 
classes — th^ emigration of capital — and the inability of the farmer, 
unaided by the artificial high prices produced by corn-laws, to cultivate 
the soil — exhibits all the evils of a country suffering from the pressure 
of overwhelming taxation. 

'borne, indeed, contend that taxation has no share in producing these 
calamities. ? The fallacy of this will easily appear. Taxation being a 
certain portion of the income of every individual, the evils it produces 
will be obvious, by considering the different effects produced by this 
portion of the annual income remaining in the hands of individuals, and 
being paid to government. In the former case, the income of every 
individual would be increased, the labourer and artisan would have a 
greater command over the necessaries of life ; the profits of the farmer, 
merchant, and manufacturer augmented ; their capital increased, con- 
sequently commerce and the means of creating employment extended. 
But this is not all; supposing public burthens reduced, there would be 
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frwer p\acemen, pensioners, collectors of taxes, soldiers and sailors to 
be supported. These classes might be returned to the plough or the 
looih and occupied in the pursuits of commerce and the cultivation of 
the earth. There would be no want of capital for these undertakings. 
The abolition of taxes would create capital. In short, the general 
effect of a reduction of taxes is this : the power of production and con- 
sumption, or, in other words, the quantity of employment and the means 
of subsistence are augmented. % . ♦ 

It is a favorite dogma with # some, especially those who live on the 
public, that taxes return to those from whom they are collected ; which 
is about as good, as the defence* of a housebreaker, who, convicted of 
carrying off a merchant’s property, should plead he did him no injury, 
for the money would be returned to him in purchasing the commodities 
he dealt in. But it may be asked of those who maintain this position, 
in what manner are the taxes returned ? Certainly, taxes are paid in 
money ; this money is again paid to the servants of government ; these 
agajif pay it to the cultivator of the soil and manufacturer ; and in this 
manner, it may be said, that taxes return to those from whom they were 
collected. v *%iut on this latter part of the operation it must be observed, 
that before eithel*\he cultivator or manufacturer can re-possess himself 
of his portion of the taxes, ho must part with a certain quantity of his 
commodities in exchange ; so that tax-paying revolves itself at last into 
the industrious giving a certain portion of their produce for the main- 
tenance of government. 

Here is the true source of the privations and embarrassments of the 
country. ^Jlie poiT&>n of every mans produce levied for the support of 
government, of pensions, placemen, sinecurists, and standing armies, 
bus invaded the funds necessary for the comfortable subsistence of the 
labourer, and for carrying op the trade, commerce,' and agriculture of 
the kingdom. • 

Having alluded to the general effect of taxation, let us consider 
those measures by which the present enormous loa#of debt and taxes 
has been incurred. The principles on which government has been yon- 
ducted have not varied since the Revolution of 1688 to the present, time. 
The wars waged have generally commenced for trivial and unattainable 
objects, — and these objects have # generally not been attained ; under 
* pretence of guarding against distant and improbable dangers, the country 
has been invdlved in present and imminent ones ; passion and pridef 
rather than any views of national advantage, have been the actuating 
principles of government ; and as they engaged in war rashly, they 
persevered in it obstinately, and rejected more favourable terms of paci- 
fication than they were afterwards under the necessity of accepting. In 
short, our wars have been wars of ambition and oligarchical selfishness, 
of pride, folly, and despotism, originating in, and carried on by, the 
corrupt state of the representation. Let us endeavour to give some idea 
of the cost of these parliamentary wars, from the Revolution, as evinced 
by the increase of taxation and the National Debt. 
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William tub Third’s Reign , from J 688 ro 1702?/* 

The public income at the Revolution amounted to £2,001,855. 
the death of William it had increased to £ 3,895,205 1 being near/y 
doubled. This augmentation arose from various net/ dutiet ; especially 
the excise on salt, the distillery, and the malt- tax. The other sources 
of revenue were the customs, land-tax , poll-taxes, a tax on births, 
marriages, and burials, hearth-money, thp post-office, and other smaller 
duties. The total sums raised by taxes and by loans, during this reigu, 
were as follow 5 • 


Customs 

Excise • • • • • • 

Land-taxes 

Polls 

Burials, births, marriages, and bachelors, &c. 
Various articles, including permanent loans 
and temporary loans unpaid • • • • 


£13,296,833 14 6 
13,649,328 0 5J 
19,174,059 8 34 
2,557,649 7 7j 
275,517 18* 1 


23,093^0 16 


£72,047,369 5 6J 


Of the fourteen years of this reign, nearly ten were years of war. 
The military and naval expenses amounted to £44,847,382, being more 
than one-half the whole expenditure of government. After all the 
blood#, and treasure expended by William, his ambition ^pd revenge 
remained unsatisfied ; and the ostensible object of the war, the curbing 
the ambition of Louis XIV. unattained. Speaking of the conclusion of 
this contest at the' treaty of Ryswick, Smollett observes, — “ Such was 
• the issue of a long and bloody war, which had drained England of her 
wealth and people, almost entirely ruined \icr commerce, debauched her 
morals by encouraging venality and corruption, and entailed upon her 
the curse of foreign connexions, as well as a national debt, which was 
gradually increased to an intolerable burthen.” — Continuation of Hume , 
vol. i. p^30. 

The funding system, and the mode of raising money by lotteries and 
exchequer-bills, commenced in this reign. 

«• 

, Queen Anne's Reign, from 1701 to 1714. 

The revenue, at the commencement of this reign, amounted to 
£3,195,205. At the period of the union with Scotland, in 1709, the 
revenue of England amounted to £5,691,803. The sums received into 
the Excliequei , during twelve years and three-quarters, were— ^ 


• The amount of revenue, and the*estimate of the naval and military expenses, 
from the Revolution to the end of the reign of George II. are taken from J>r 
Colquhonn's Treatise on the Resources of the British Empire. 
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Cus\oms •••• ••••••••••••••• £15,1 13,81 Ip 

Kxcfce 20,850,909 

T^ancl-tax ?•••’, 12,285,909 

Miscellaneous, including’ Post-Office, Stamps, and 

smaller loans of the Revenue 5,261 ,346 

Amount of Loatfs* • 59,853,154 


Total £122,373,581 


Of the thirteen years of this’reign, twelve were yeafs of war. The 
military and naval expenses amounted to £58,560,581. The object of 
Queen Anne’s* wars, like those of hor predecessor, purely continental. 
They were terminated by the disgraceful treaty of iJtrcchl, in 1712, 
when our allies were ignominiouslv abandoned. The peace establish- 
ment of this period is estimated at £1,965,605. 


• George the First’s Reign, from 1714 To 1727. 

On the death of Queen i\pae, the National Debt amounted to 
£52,145,363; but though her successor enjoyed -i period of uninter- 
rupted tranquillity, no effort appears to have been made to reduce it. 
On the 3 1 st of December, 1727, the principal amounted to £52,092,235 ; 
the interest to £2,219,551. The aggregate sum which passed into the 
Exchequer of Geosgo I., during a reign of twelve years, three months, 
and ten dtffs, amounted to £79,832,J60. The revenue at the time of 
his death amounted to £4,162,643. 


George the Second’s Reign, *hom 1727 to 1760. 

The prosperous state of the country, for the first twelve years of 
profound peace at the commencement of this reign, might have admitted 
of a considerable reduction of the debt, h&d not Sir Robert Walpole, a 
profligate statesman, been minister. Instead of expending the surplus 
revenue in the liquidation oT the debt, it was employed in parliamentary 
corruption. During ten years, from 1707 to 1717, secret service money* 
amounted only to £337,960. From 1731 to 1741 it cost the nation 
£1,453,400. This augmentation is ascribed to the increased pay Sh* 
Robert gave to the honourable members for their votes and speeches 
in support of liis administration. The whole of the debt paid off in this 
long peace, amounted only to £5,137,612, the interest of which *was 
£253,516. ^ ~ f 

The wars of George II. 'commenced in *1739, and were concluded at 
die peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748. The total expense of th,ese con- 
tests is estimated, by Dr. Colquhoun* at £46,418,680. The nation 
gained nothing by all this expenditure of treasure. The war originally 
Jiroso with Spain : that nation claiming the right of searching all 
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Eng lish vessels navigating the American seas. This subject^/ winch 
formed the ground of the war, was never mentioned at the place of 
Aix-Ja-Ohapelle no more than the fight of search , which originated 
the war with the United States of America, was mentioned at the 
treaty of Ghent. The only advantage the English gained was the glory 
of placing Maria Theresa, grand duchess of Tuscan# on the throne of 
Germany, in opposition to the Kt||g Prussia. 

Ik the interval of .peace, to the/otmtnencement of war m 1755, 
there was a trifiing reduction of the debt to the amount* of £3,721,472, 
and the interest of the capital was reduced from 4 to 3 per cent. 

The expense of the 'second war, called the .seven years* war, amounted 
to £111,271,996. This contest first commenced about the respective 
boundaries of the french and English in the deserts of Canada. It has 
been called the war of cat skins — the possession of a few furs being 
really the object which involved the two countries in hostilities. On 
this frivolous pretext commenced a war then unexampled in magnitude 
and expense ; its ravages extended to Europe, and even to the bther 
side of the globe in the East Indies. It is worthy of remark, too, that 
on the continent, George II. took the part diametrically opposite to the 
part he had taken in the former contest. The Avar m 1740 was for 
the humiliation of the King of Prussia ;^hc war of 1755 for his aggran- 
dizement! > 

It will be proper to notice particularly the state of the debt, finances, 
and peace establishment at the conclusion of this reign. They are thus 
$tated r by Dr. Colquhoun: — 


Public Revenue. ^ 

Customs £‘l ,085,370 

Excise v. . . 3,877,349 

/Stamps '• 268,207 

Land-tax, (deducting de- * 

ficiencies) 1 ,737 ,608 

Miscellaneous .... .«>. . * 050,000 




Peace Establishment. 

Civil List £836,000 

Navy 900,000 

Army 900,000 

Ordnance 80,000 

Miscellaneous 50,000 


Total.... £8,523, 540 


£2,766,000 


Principal. Interest. 

Debt at the conclusion of the peace of 1762 . . . .,-£146,082,813 £4,840,821 


George the Third's Reign, from 1760 to 1820. 

« 

Mr, Coke, of Norfolk, when he characterized this monarch’s reign 
as the most sanguinary and disastrous of the English annals, was not 
for from the truth. In the course of it were three principal wars : the 
American war, the revolutionary war, and the war of 1815. All these 
wars were waged against hutoan liberty and happiness ; and the two 
last commenced on a principle which we would foin hope is now dis- 
claimed by every government in Europe —namely, the right of one 
nation to interfere with another in its domestic affairs. We will state 
the cost of each, as shown in the sumb raised by taxes and loans. 
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Years. 

Revenue. 

Loan. 

1 775 

- £10,138,061 

. 

1776 

10,265,405 

£2,000,000. 

1777 

10,60^,013 

5,500,600 

1778 

10,732,405 

6,000,000 

1779 

11,192,141 

7,000,000 

1780* 

12,255,214 

12,000,000 . 

178J 

12,454,936 

' 12,000,000* 

1782 

12,593,297 

13,660,000 

1783 

11,962,718 , 

12,000,000 

1784 

12,905,519 

12;879,34i 

1785 

14,871,520 

10,990,651 


£142,975,229 

£93,869,992 


The American war terminated in 1783; but as the loans of the two 
following* years were raised to wind up the expenses of* that struggle, it 
is proper they should be included. The total expense of the .American 
war will stand thus : — ^ . 

Taxes .............. £-142,975,229 

1 r\ «-» n/>n nnr> 


Loans • • ^ • . 93,869,992 

Advances by the Bank of England •*•••••••••• 11 0,000 

Advances by the East-India Company • • • ••••#• 3,200,000 

Increase in the unfunded Debt «• #• 5,170,273 • 


, £242,265,494 

Deduct expense of a peace -esiaDiisnment ior*e*even 


years, as it stood in 1794 £1 13,142,403 

Net cost of the American war- • £129,123,091 


This, then; is the sum expended by tip Boroughmongers in an 
attempt to enslave the colonies. , George ill. boasted that be was the 
last man in his dominions to subscribe to the peace with America,: he 
left his people burthened with a debt of one hundred and thirty mil- 
lions, as the price of the obstinacy of one man, and an abortive attempt 
to impose on a brave people the tyrannical principle of taxation without 
representation. 

The second war was still more atrocious than the first ; it was a war 
not merely against liberty, hut the principles of liberty; it was a bar- 
barous ♦and gigantic effort of the privileged orders . to prevent the 
amelioration of society, and to rehder mankind . the eternal victims of 

z 2“ 
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ecclesiastic and aristocratic oppression. As the war of 1793 was, more 
diabolical in' its objects than the contest with America, so we shoftd 
say,had its calamities only extended to its authors, has it been more 
justly ruinous in its Consequences. Let us endeavour to estimate tho 
cost of this liberticide and Vandal contest. We shall state the sums 
raised by taxes, and the debt contracted each year from its dommence- 
mont, and then deduct the probable expenditure of the country, had no 
suchSvar existed. • 

The account of sums raised by taxes is taken from Dr. Hamilton’s 
Inquiry int^ the National Debt, p. 293, third ’edition. Tho amount 
of debt extracted, including' navy and exchequer bills funded, is also 
take# from the same writer, p. 320. The short peace of Amiens, and 
the interval betwixt the exile and return of Bonaparte from Elba, may 
be considered rather a suspension of hostilities than a period of peace ; 
therefore we have considered it as one uninterrupted war from 1 793 to 
1815, having the same objects— the maintenance of the usurpations of 
the Clergy and Aristocracy. 


Years. Taxes. 

£ 

1793 17,656,418 

1794 17,170,400 

1795 17,308,411 

1706 17,858,454 

1797 18,737,760 

1798 *• 20,654,650 

1799 30,202,915 

1800 ........ 35,229,968 

1801 ....* 33,896,464 

1802 36,415,296 

1803, 37,240,213 

1804 ..«* 37,677,063 

1805 45,359,442 

4 806 49,659,281 

1807 53,304,254 

1808 58,390,255 

1809 61,538,207 

1810 63,405,294 

1811 36,681,366 

1812 64,763,870 

1813 63,169,845 

1814 66,925.835 

1815 69,684,192 


Loans. . 

•r£ * 

25,926,526 


51,705,698 

56,945,566 

25,350,000 

• . ..... 33,624,250 

21 ,875,61)0 

29,045,000 

44,816,250 

•••’• 41,489,438 

16,000,000 

18,200,000 

39,543,124 

29,880,000 

18,373,200 

... • 13,693,254 

.. 21,278,122 

19,81 1.,108 

29,244,711 

40,743,031 

54,780,324 

63,645,930 

70,888,402 


£952,929,653 


£764,859,036 


After 'making some deductions on account, of tho operations, of tho 
loyalty loan, and tho transfer of Annuities, the total debt contracted 
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from 1793 to 1815, amounts to £76-2,537,443. If to this sum'be 
added fclio ineiease in the unfunded debt during tjiat period, and the 
additional sums raised by taxes ui consequence of hostilities, we shall 
have the total expenditure, owing to the French war, as follows : — 

Dcbt^ontraqjted from 1793 to 1815 •••••• £762,537,445 

Increase in the unfunded debt, ditto 50,194,060* 

War- taxes ditto ...... 614,488,459+* 

Total expense of the French war • -£1,427,219,964 

Two objections ihay be made io the fairness of this statement. First, 
the amount of debt redeemed during the war, by the operation of tfie 
<■ Sinking Fund , ought to he deducted from the amount of debt con- 
tracted. The second objection arises from the mode of negotiating 
loans. In each loan, the capital funded exceeds the sum actually 
advanced to government. In some loans, go; eminent acknowledges 1 
itself ^debtor £100, when only from £51 to £60 is actually received. 
Kfenco it follows that, from the debt contracted since 1793, ought to 
be deducted the difference betwixt that debt and the sums which passed 
into t lie Exchequer. 

After admitting deductions from the Charges of the war on this 
account, and the opeiation of the sinking fund, we must be allowed to 
make a tiiliing addition. The loans raised for Ireland, guaranteed by 
Britain, amounted to £103,032,750: the sums actually received on 
account of^es^kians to £64,750,000. The revenue of Ireldhd, in 
1791, amounted to £1,190,684. Owing to the increase of the 
Irish icvenuc during the war, thp war-taxes of Ireland cannot be es- 
timated at loss than £80,0^0,000. After those deductions and addi- 


tions the account will stand thus : — 

Sums raised on account of loans £506,081,267 

Sums raised on account of Irish loans 64,750,000 

War-taxes in England 614,488,459* 

Ditto in Ireland 80,00^,000 

Increase in the unfunded debt 50,194,060 

1,255,513,786 

Deduct 'sums paid to the Commissioners for 

the reduction of the debt • • 173,309,383 

Total £1,082,204,403 


* The unfunded debt in 1793 £14, 902,035 • 

Ditto 1815 05,096,695 increase as above. — Dr, 

Hamilton's Inquiry , p. 338. , 

t This sum is obtained by deducting, frdm the total amount of taxes during 
the war, the taxes which would have been raised had the expenditure of 1793 
continued. 
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Thfi statement is now divested of every extraneous item , and, re- 
ducing it to its- lowest amount, one thousand avid cighty-two nkllions 
two hundred and four thousand four hundred and three pounds 
remains as the sum actually ' received and expended on account of the 
war with France, from 1793 to 1815. On an average of the twenty- 
two years, from 1793 to 1815, it is a war expendithre of ft early fifty 
millions ; and this is the sum which the tax-ridden, law-ridden, priest- 
riddeh, deluded people of England yearly contributed out of the produce 
of their industry, agriculture, and commerce , to prevent an independent 
state altering the form and meliorating the abuses of its government. 

Can we wonder, after the tremendous sacrifice in pursuit of this un- 
righteous object, at the terrible calamities with which the country is 
afflicted ? Can we< wonder at our exhausted, impoverished, and embar* 

' rassed condition ? More than one hundred millions expended in an 
abortive attempt to enslave the American colonies; more than one 
thousand millions expended to re-establish feudal and ecclesiastical 
tyranny in France. This forms the financial history of the public debt 
and taxes-— of the eleven hundred millions expended & tfre 
wars of despotism . And what has been the result of Jtjiis 'lavish waste 
of national resources ? The answer is — the three immortal days of 
Paris— 4he triumph of Belgium — the regeneration of Europe — and 
the complete— the full — the glorious establishment of tlio^e very prin- 
ciples the English Aristocracy vainly sought to exterminate. 

When we. look back to the history of the last century — the wars of 
madness, ambition, and* tyranny which have been waged ; when we 
reflect on the millions expended in these wars — tfie frutte of unex- 
ampled industry, skill, and enterprise ; when we think of our present 
situation — the piercing privations of the bulk of the community — the 
discontent and disunion among all classes— the abuses pervading every 
department of our social and general adeninistration — Ireland on the 
point of rebellion separation ; — when we think, we repeat, on these 
things, and contrast them with the situation of glory and happiness 
England jnight have attained under a wise and honest government, 
administering her exhaustless resources in the promotion of the arts of 
peace, instead of slaughter, bondiige, and devastation ; we feel not less 
indignant at the wickedness of our rulers than the apathy which has so 
bug tolerated their folly and their crimes. 
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Ai/ljiopgii the feudal system was a barbarous social institution, it 
possessed the advantage of entailing’ on the fomenters of war its 
unavoidable cost and calamities. The old barons used to arm them- 
selvt^ and vassals at their own expense, and support them during tho 
contest. There was then no standing army nor permanent revenue, — 
those -who tjjled the land fought the battles of the country. Under 
such a system, wars could neither be very long in their duration, nor 
very i emote in their objects. Foreign expeditions suited as little to the 
national resources as tlie avocations of the people. The only time that 
could be spared to settle public quarrels was between seed-time and 
harvest, and the only treasure they could be provided with before-hand 
was the surplus produce of the preceding year. Hence, wars w r erc 
generally e l i&ei - rffmod on languidly, or were of short duration. ■Their 
operations were frequently interrupted by truces, and sometimes dis- 
continued through mere feebleness. A warlike leader was often stopped 
short in his victorious career,, either from the want of resources, or the 
necessity of allowing his followers to returp'home to provide subsistence* 
for the following season. 

The state of the sovereign was as little fht ourabl9"to protracted con- 
tests as the condition of liis lieges. His revenue was derived pjytly 
trom lands reserved as a royal demesne, and partly from feudal casual- 
ties, and afforded a slender provision for maintaining the royal dignity, 
and defraying the ordinary •expenses of government, but was altogether 
inadequate to tho support of numerous and permanent armies. Supplies 
from the people were obtained to a certain extent; but the people* 
neither possessed the means, nor, happily, liad acquired the habit ol 
granting liberal supplies. Princes, under any emergency, real or 
supposed, or actuated by any scheme of ambition, had recourse cither to 
borrowing or pawning. The loans which they raised were partly qom- 
pulsory, and, as the repayment was ill secured, the rate of interest was 
high. Sometimes the jewels of the crowm were pledged, and sometimes 
the crown-lands w’ere mortgaged. In this manner, the revenues of 
most of the powers of Europe were anticipated and encumbered. 

A new state of society introduced a new mode of supporting war. 
Instead of borrowing on their own credit , sovereigns learnt to borrow 
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on, the credit of posterity. The issue of war no longer depended on a 
single battle or successful irruption, but on the length of the public 
puree. It was noi money, however, ,that formed the sinews of w'ar, 
hut credit. Credit superseded money, and modem policy found out 
the expedient of supporting wars for ’temporary objects, and entailing 
the burthen of them on future generations. This system possessed too 
many facilities tb be abandoned, or not to be carried to the utmost 
extent of which it was capable. And, accordingly, we find wherever 
the system of borrowing and funding has, been introduced, it has gone 
on with an accelerated velocity till the payment of the principal became 
quite chimericaf, and' governments were obliged to compound with their 
creditors for the interest. 

The debt of this country, which was inconsiderable at the Revolution, 
has increased, in less than a century and a half, to its present magni- 
tude. The increase during eveiy reign, except the pacific reigns of 
George I. and George IV. has been greater than the preceding. The 
increase, during every war, has been greater than during the preceding. 
The increase, during the latter period of every war, has been greater 
than during the earlier period. The increase, by every hostile inter- 
ference or warlike demonstration, has been greater than administration 
held forth when the measure was undertaken. The part of the Debt 
paid off,, during peace, has borne a small proportion to that contracted 
bv the preceding war. 

These are the general characteristics which have marked the progress 
of the funding system; it has been the national spendthrift vice that 
has Operated on the public welfare like the addiction~To vine baneful 
passion in an individual ; indulgence augmented appetite, till, at length, 
the malady has rcaqjied a state of virulence which precludes all hope of 
cure or alleviation. As to^the liquidation t of the debt, that is an idea 
we believe not a single person to entertain,; all that the most reasonable 
look forward to is postponement, until such a crisis in public affairs 
occurs, as will demonstrate to all parties the expediency of coming to 
terms — of a compromise , for mutual safety and advantage. We ai£ 
now in tic seventeenth year of jicace, and, comparatively, no portion 
of the debt has been redeemed by actual payment; the reduction in the 
annual charge has been diiefly effected by the conversion of stocks of a 
^fiigh into those of a lower denomination, — a mode of procedure aceoi^ 
paniod with serious suffering to particular classes of annuitants, and 
accomplished by ministerial combinations in the money-market, for arti- 
ficially forcing up the prices of stocks, hardly justifiable Before, how- 
ever, adverting particularly to the redemption* of the debt, let us give a 
few .explanations of the funds and government paper. 

By the term Fund is usually meant a real sufti of money or store of 
treasure,* reserved for a specific purpose, but so far as the term is 
applicable to the debt of England, it is purely an abstraction. In lieu 
of calling the Debt the Funds, it is more correct to call it the Public 
Annuities or the National Annuities. The obligation to pay a perpetual 
annuity of an enormous amount is, in fact, all that remains of that vnM 
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mass of capital swallowed up and lost I under the denomination of # the 
Dcbt,«and which lias been dissipated in the ruinous foreign wars and 
domestic profusion detailed in thy last and preceding* chapters. 

The Sinking Fund — of which we shall, by and by, give a curious 
history— means a sum of money set apart for the purpose of discharging 
the publicMebt. •Generally speaking, we mean, by the Funds, those 
largo sums which have been lent to government, the record of which is 
preserved in the books of the# Bank of England, and for which the 
lenders, or their assigns, receive interest from the public revenue. The 
term Stock is used nearly in thy same sense; but is more strictly appli- 
cable to the different branches of the Debt, bearing* different or the 
same rate of interest; as the 3 per Cents Reduced, or the 3k per Cents, 
and which together constitute the aggregate public debt. It is, also, 
’applied to the sums which form the capital of the I?ank, the East-lndia . 
Company, the South-Sea Company, and other public companies, the 
proprietors of which are entitled to a share of their respective profits. 

Although the public creditor cannot demand payment of the capital 
cjpbt, the mode of transferring it, even in small sums, is so conveniently 
arranged, aud the dividends so regularly paid, that it is considered an 
eligible property. The value of the Funds is liable to considerable 
fluctuation, it depends chiefly on the proportion between the interest 
they bear and the profit which may be obtained by applying Capital to 
other purposes. It is influenced by the plenty or scarcity of money; 
and it is impaired by any event which threatens the safety or weakens 
*e credit of gove rnment. It is always nmclj higher in time of peace 
than in tklC m"war; and is affected by every event, and even tfy every 
report, in time of war, favourable or unfavourable. False reports arc 
frequently raised by knavish people for that purpose. 

In tlie early part of tlu> Funding System, a separate account was. 
kept of each loan, and of $o tax impost for payment of the interest. 
This method was afterwards found inconvenient, as the produce of some 
of the taxes fell short of the expected sum, while fft&t of others exceeded 
it, and the multiplicity of funds produced confusion. To obviate this 
inconvenience, the different funds were united, and to e«*Ch various 
branches of revenue were appropriated, charged with the payment of 
the annuities. * . 

Besides the funded debt, is a large sum due by government under the 
name of the* Unfunded Debt . It arises from any national expense, for 
which no provision has been made, or the provision has prpved insuffi- 
cient, or not forthcoming at the time wanted. During the latter periods 
of the late war, and for a few years following the return of peace, its 
amount considerably exceeded fifty millions; in 1815 it was «at the 
highest, and had reached a sum greatly beyond the entire amount of 
the debt at the accession ^f George II., being more than 67 J milllbns. 
Of late years the amount of the unfunded or floating debt has not 
exceeded half that sum. The form in which it mostly exists is that of 
Exchequer bills. Those were first issued in 1696, and being intended 
as a temporary substitute for nictaey during the recoinage at that period, 
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son*e of them were so low as £10 and £5. There are none issued now 
under £100, and many of them are for £500, £1000, and still* larger 
sums. They bear interest, at a certaiji rate per day, for £100; and, 
being distributed among those who are willing* to advance their value, 
they pass from hand to hand like bank-notes. After a certain time, they 
are received in payment of taxes, or other moneys d&e to government; 
and the interest due on them, at the time, is allowed in the payment. 
The Bank often engages to receive them to a certain extent, and thereby 
promotes their circulation ; and the daily transactions between the Bank 
and the Exchequer are chiefly carried oq by bills of £1000 deposited in 
the Exchequer liy the Bank, to the amount of the sums received by 
them on account of government. New Exchequer-bills are frequently 
issued in discharge of former ones; and they arc often converted into 
. funded debt, by granting capital, in some of the stocks, on certain' 
terms, to such holders as are willing to accept it. 

Besides Exchequer-bills there are Navy-bills issued from the Navy- 
Office, to answer any purpose in that branch of public expenditure; and 
they bear interest after a certain date, if not discharged. Ordnance ; - 
bills or 'Debentures are issued from the Ordnance-Office, fo* supplying 
deficiencies in that branch of expenditure. Victualling and Transport 
Bills are issued from the respective offices in the same manner. In 
addition* to the principal branches of the unfunded debt, there is always 
a number of demands on the public for bills accepted by the Treasury, 
army charges, and miscellaneous services of various kinds. These are 
daily fluctuating, and tligir amount at any particular time cannot lie 
easily ascertained. 

Our next object will be to exhibit a brief statement of the progress of 
the Debt, and its successive augmentations and diminutions during diffe- 
rent reigns and periods of war and peace, and the total amount at the 
present, time. 


Summary of the Progress of the Debt from the Commencement of 
thJ Funding System, at the Revolution, to the 5th January, 1831. 


National Debt at the Revolution of lt>88 • • 
Increase during the reign of William III. 

Debt at the accession of Que&n Anno • • • • 
Increase during the reign of Queen Anno 

Debt $jt the accession of George L 

Decrease during the reign of George I. • • 

Debt at the accession of George 11. 

Decrease during the peace % 


Principal. Interest. 


£" 664,263 

£ 39,855 

15,730,439 

1,271,087. 

16,394,702 

1,310,942 

37,750,661 

2,040,416 

54,145,363 

3,351,338 

2,053,128 

1,133,807 

52,092,235 

2,217,551 

5,137,612 

253,526 
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Debt at tlie commencement of the war of 

] •••••••••• 46,954,623 

Increase during the war* •••••••••*•»• 31 ,338f,689 


Debt at. the end of the war, 1748 £78,293,312 

Decrease during the peace 3,721 ,472 


Debt at the commencement of the war, 1 755 74,57 1 ,840 
Increase during the war ••••*••••••••• 72, 111 ,004 


Debt at the conclusion of the war, 1782 • • 1 46 ,68 2, 8*f4 
Decrease during the peace 10,739,793 


Debt at the commencement of the Ameri- 
can war, 1776 135,943,051 

Increase during the war 102,541 ,819 


Debt, at the conclusion of the American 

war, 1783 238,484,870 

Decrease during the peace 4,751,261 


Debt at the establishment of the Sinking 

Fund, 1786 249,175,323 

1 ncrease from 1786 to 1793 5,131,112 


Debt at co^lHfffiSement of the war of 1 793 254,306,435 
increase to the peace of 1801 293,591,441 


Debt at the peace of Amiens, 1801 •••• 547,897,876 

Increase during the peace • %• •* 81,569,653 


Debt at the renewal of the war, in 1803.. i>“29,4(£/*,529 
Increase during the w^ar • • 491,940,407 


Debt at the peace ofl815«****** 1,121 ,407,936 

Increase during the peace,* to 18J9 • • • • 1 08,987,631 


Deduct Debt redeemed by Sinking Fund 389,637,049 


Net unredeemed Funded Debt of the 
United Kingdom, January 5, 1819 •• 840,758,518 

Net unredeemed Funded Debt of the 
United Kingdom, January 5, 1831 •• 757,486,996 


1,964,025 

1,096,979 


£3,061,004 

664,287 


2,296*717 

2,444,104 


4,840,821 

364,000 


4,476,821 

3,843,084 


8,319,905 

143,569 


10,774,398 

94,577 


10,868,975 

12,438,767 


23,307,742 

3,735,883 


27,043,625 

16,940*954 


43, 984,579 
5,202,771 


49,187,35(5 

15,815,0Q1 


33,372,349* 

27,399,575+ 


* Parliamentary Paper, No 35, Session 1819. 
t Annual Finance Accounts, p. 145, Session 1831. 
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The unfunded debt, conhisting of Exchequer-bills, amounted, 
Jqftuary 5tli, 1831, to £27/27 1,650, the interest of which, tyided to 
the interest of the -funded debt, and the charges of management make 
the aggregate annual charge on account of the funded and unfunded 
debt, £28,349,7.04. 

The diminution in the annual charge of the Debt, during tip* seventeen 
years of peace, may bo ascribed, in a considerable propoition, to the 
reduction of the rate of interest on the 5 and 4 per cent, slocks, and on 
Exctioquer-bills, and to the falling in o? terminable annuities. A further 
diminution was effected in the session of f 830, by the conversion of the 
New hour a into a throe-and-a-half per cent, stock. % Altogether, the 
savings effected* by these conversions amount to three millions and a half 
per annum ; and the total reduction in the annuity, payable to the 
public creditor, mnfmutH to four millions and a half. 1 It appears, them 
tin* diminution in the annual charge of the Debt has not been the result 
of ministerial economy and retrenchment, but of the internal stale of 
the country — the redundancy of unemployed capital, which In lower- 
ing the rate of interest, and thereby enhancing the price of the funds, 
enabled government to offer to the holders of stock, of a high denomi- 
nation, the option of being either paid oil at par, or the acceptance of 
a lower rate of interest. 

A desirable fict to ascertain is, the permanent charge entailed on the 
community by the war of 1793. From the extensive inquiries of the 
Finance Committee of 1828, this subject may he correctly illustrated. 
The annual augmentation ol the permanent charge of the debt, between 
1792 t and 18 Hi, was £22,744,360. }■ To this mu*^ added, the 
charge for the half-pay and pensions of the army and navy and civil re- 
tired allowances, called the dead weight, amounting to £5,303,640 per 
annum. We must, 'also, allow for the increase in salaries, in civil and 
Colonial establishments, which we re a consequence of humilities. The 
results will be I*est expressed in a tabular form. 

Permanent llurtfft s. entailed on the Country hy the Revolutionary 


v War, from 1793 f o 1813. 

Interest of\he debt contracted during the war 1*22,741,300 

The mutual charge fur half-pay , pensions, and superannuation al- 
lowances, amounting, in 1830, to iT>, 303 ,(>!(» ; but consisting 
almost all of life annuities, may be computed equal to a perma- 
nent buitheji of 2,2a0,0(JTr* 


PAcliibitcof this last item, the expenditure of the army and navy is 
greatly augmented since H02, partly trom the extension of our 
"foreign possessions ami partly from the augmented military force 
kept up m Ireland and Ureal Britain.- -On account of the war, 


say 2,o 00, 000 

InrrcLse of (’nil List, salaries and pensions 2.000,000 

Other charges not enumerated 1.000,000 


Total £30 ,404,300 


* \ wenunt Uoderieh, House of 'Lords, May 5, 1830. 
t Fourth Report of Select t'omoiitteeon Fublie income and Expenditure, p 28 
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Such is the amount of the annual burthen entailed on the country Jby 
the las* war of the Aristocracy. Yet the Oligarchy have the meanness to 
refuse £2/50,000 a year for the ptjrpo.ses of emigration. They have even 
the bareness to complain of the amount of potyr -rates ; they grumble to 
pay a few millions per annum for the relief of the aged, the infirm, and 
destitute, fthile they have wantonly burthenod the community with a 
perpetual incumbrance of upwards of thiuty millions per annum in 
war and devastation. Although they have thus mortgaged for sever 
national resources, happiness, and enjoyments, they aggravate the 
calamities they have created, by clinging with the grasp of death to 
enormous salaries, sinecures, and unmerited pensions. Can any one 
who has a head to think, or heart to feel, suppress indignation in con- 
templating this unexampled record of infatuation, % injustice, and op- 
pression 7 


* PUNS FOR TUB REDEMPTION OP THE DEBT. 

•Having «£i\en a general illustration of the nature of the Funds, and 
of the progress and present amount of the Debt, our next object will be 
fdioitlv to notice the enipvrical projects set on foot and countenanced by 
the Ai islocracy for its redemption. , 

Although tile Sinking Fund, established under the auspices of Mr. 
Fitt, was founded on an egregious misapprehension, yet, if we examine 
the subject attentively, we shall find that ministers had similar reasons 
for adhering *2 i 4 that they had for adhering t rf any other brunch* of ex- 
penditure. First, the keeping up of a Sinking Fund was a pretext for 
keeping up taxation. Secondly, the management of the fund was a 
pictext for keeping up a certain amount of patronage, foes, and emolu- 
ments. Lastly, the Sinking Fund left a surplus sum at the disposal off 
numbers, ready to bo applied to any casual object they might think 
expedient. They might employ it to subsidize foreign despots, to enter 
on new wars, or to supply deficiencies in the civil list, or any other 
department of expenditure. That the money was voted for teller pur- 
pO'C> formed no security that it would not be so applied ; experience 
having .shewn that ministers never hesitated to encroach on the Sinking 
Fund when it suited their necessities. 

These, we apprehend, formed some of the reasons for maintaining’ 
.the Sinking Fund, long after its fallacy had been demonstrated. Some 
reluctance, too. was no doubt felt to abandon a scheme of finarfee 
which had been panegyrized by many distinguished individuals; and, in 
fact, the histon of the Sinking Fund is the most striking proof of the 
gullibility of our “ great that can any where be found; and it 

is chiefly for the purpose pf iJlu.st rating the superlative abilities of here- 
ditary legislators, that w*e are induced to devote any space to the expo- 
sition of Mich a barefaced subject. 

Mr. Pitt’s plan of a Sinking Fund was, to set apart a portion of the 
mu plus revenue, to accumulate , by compound interest, and, after the 
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expiration of a certain period, to apply the aggregate amount of interest 
and principal to the liquidation of the debt. To show the fallacy-of this 
scheme, it will be necessary to premise, a few explanations on the nattire 
of interest. 

Interest is of two kinds, either simple or compound ; simple interest 
is that which is allowed far the use of the principa 3 only r compound 
interest, called also interest on interest, is that which is allowed for the 
nee of both principal and interest taken together. If money be lent at 
simple interest, suppose five per cent, per finnum, it will double itself in 
twenty years ; that is, if the interest be forborn that time, it will equal 
the principal. If money be laid out at compound interest, on the same 
toms, it will double itself in little more than fourteen years ; so that 
the different rate at which money increases by simple and compound 
interest is very considerable To illustrate this by an example, we will 
Suppose £100 lent at five per cent, compound interest, for one hundred 
years. At the expiration of the first founteen years (omitting the frac- 
tion *of a year) it would amount to £200 ; at the expiration of the second 
fourteen years to £400 ; at the expiration of the third fourteen years to 
£800; and so on, doubling itself at the expiration of every fourteen 
years, till, at the expiration of the one hundred years, it would have 
increased to tho sum of £14,1 12 ; while, had the &aine money been put 
out at simple interest, it would have amounted only to £000 ; £.700 
being the interest of £100 for one hundred years, at five per cent, per 
annum. 

Now, it is on this power of money to accumulate, at compound 
interest, that the Sinking Fund was established. Dr.Tm, an expert 
arithmetician, calculated that a penny, or a farthing, we forget which, 
laid out at compound interest at the birth of Christ, would, at the 
time he wrote, have accumulated to several globes of gold , each globe 
ns large as the earth . This was really .prodigious ; and the Doc tor 
was so pleased with the result, that he thence conceived the idea of 
redeeming the natitffial debt. He thought that if a sum of money, no 
matter how small, could only be once laid out at compound interest, it 
would, iff 1 a century or so, amount to a sum equal to the debt itself, 
and by means of which the debt might be discharged. All the Doctor 
wanted was time; money he did not wanv, except a farthing or a 

S enny to begin with. Nothing could be more alluring ; to pay off the* 
ebt by so small a sum as one penny, seemed, next to a sponge, the 
cheapest way imaginable. 

Doctor Price communicated his scheme to Mr. Pitt, who appears to 
have been as much captivated as the Doctor with the discovery. This 
was in 1786; a time favourable for the experiment, the country being 
at peace with all the world, commerce and agriculture just recovering 
frdm the depression of the American contest, and, what was more, there 
was a surplus revenue of nearly a million to begin with. This sum, it 
was resolved, should be set apart to 4 * fructify 0 bv the miraculous powers 
of compound interest, agreeably to Dr. Price s calculations. Commis- 
sioners were appointed to take charge "of the sacred deposit, which, on 
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no pretext, was to be violated : and. thus did the Sinking Fund, whjph, 
like little David, was to bring down the Goliah of the debt, commence. 

•All at once, however, the people were seized jyith a strange panic ; 
from entertaining the most gloomy apprehensions that the debt would 
never be paid, they began to fear it would be paid too toon; the globes 
of gold had so beside rod the public mind, that it was apprehended, from 
the sudden payment of the debt, the country would be overwhelmed 
with money and unemployed capital. To avert so dire a calamity,* Mr, 
Pitt announced his intention^to pay off £4,000,000, annually, and no 
more. Here the subject rested for some years, and wo must beg. leave 
to rest also. Having stated fairly the principle of the* Sinking Fund, 
we must now expose its fallacy as applicable to the reduction of the 
debt. It is due, however, to Dr. Price to observe that there was 
nothing wrong in his principles, that the effect of compound interest 
was correctly as he had calculated, and that he was only wrong, like 
many other well-nicaning theorists, in his application of them. 

'Hie first objection to the scheme of Dr. Price was the length of time 
that must elapse before it attained its object. Any plan for the reduc- 
tion of the „(lebt, founded on an adherence , to a particular system of 
finance, the continuance of a certain amount of taxation, or the duration 
of peace, was hardly likely to be realized in practice. These were all 
liable fo change; yet a permanency in them was necessary, to complete 
the original plan of the Sinking Fund. The sum set apart was on no 
pretext to be violated; war might arise demanding additional sacrifices, 
the ability of the country to support taxation plight decrease, or there 
might arise *rc a chancellors of the exchequer with new schemes of 
finance, yet none of these were to interfere with the fund. Thai A 
plan depending on such contingencies should be realized appears highly 
improbable. „ 

Waving, however, the objection as to time, we will suppose the plan 
in actual operation ; we will suppose a million set apart to accumulate 
by compound interest, till it equal in amount tlife d&iJfc it- w intended to 
liquidate. Now, it is obvious, if the debt be very large, the’Sinking 
Fund must be very large also ; but, supposing the debt amouute to 800 
millions, one cannot conceive how any Sinking Fund, long before it 
('quids in amount the debt-it is intended to discharge, can be employed, 

in whose hands it can be invested. Suppose the fund amounts onb; 
to ‘200 millions, how can any government employ such a sum? To 
w hom are they to lend it f If they lend it to individuals they will wapt 
security, not only for the interest but the principal. But the only 
adequate security would be land ; , commercial security would hardly be 
satisfactory; and, it is obvious, if landed security alone be accepted, 
the advance of 200 millions would make government the mortgagees of 
nearly all the land in the kingdom, Such a state of things is chimericU, 
and, consequently, any Sinking Fund founded upon it must be chime- 
rical also. « 

instead of reducing the d e bt in this way, it is easy to conceive 
another far more economical and equally efficacious, 'Suppose the 
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money forming tho fund had not been raised in taxes, but left in the 
hands of the people to bo employed in trade and manufacture!*; then 
suppose, at the expiration of a certaip time, a sum is levied in taxes 
equal in amount to what the Fund would have attained ; it is obvious, 
On this supposition, the debt would be equally reduced ; but, in this 
case, there would be no Sinking Fund, — no commissioners, '—•no draw- 
ing money in shape of taxes, and returning it again in shape of loan ; — 
in a*ivord, there would be no delusion.* 

Though the principle here illustrated is that on which the Sinking 
Fund was founded, it is not that according to which it lias boon con- 
ducted. The money forming the fund lias never, in fact, been lent to 
individuals, but employed in the purchase of stock at the market-price. 
The interest of stock so purchased has been added to the‘fund, and the 
total employed in the purchase of more stock ; so that, by continually 
adding the interest of the debt redeemed to the principal of the fund, 
the effect has been the same as money accumulating at compound inte- 
rest. If we compare this mode of employing a Sinking Fund witli the 
former, we shall iind that, if the first was chimerical, the second was 
useless, serving no object further than entailing an unnecessary expense 
on the public for management. 

Suppose at the end of the year there is a surplus revenue of one 
million'in the Exchequer; then, agreeably to the system pursued by 
our statesmen for many years, this million is paid to commussioners, 
who employ it in the purchase of stock, the stork so purchased and 
interest forming together, the Sinking Fund. But, instead of the million 
being vested in Commissioners, suppose it is employed Chancellor 

of the Exchequer in the purchase of stock, where, it may be asked, 
would bo the difference ( In both cases the same amount of debt is 
redeemed, and the interest of the redeemed, debt, being laid out 111 the 
purchase of more stock, accumulates in a ^impound ratio. 

It is in the latter way the Americans have managed the reduction of 
their debt; and fiy* which they have almost effected its extinction. 
Wliwn there is a surplus in the treasury, after defraying tho charges 
of goverffliient, it is applied directly to pay off such portions of tin* debt 
as hnvo been advertised to be paid off, aud on which the interest after- 
wards ceases to bo paid. Indeed, the prim i pie is so plain that it is 
plenishing how it can ever have been misapprehended. It is obvious 
to the meanest capacity that, if a sum of money be owing, on which 
interest is payable, the gain is equal, whether we pay a pjirt of our debt, 
or lend, to a third person, a sum of equal amount. Government, how- 
ever, acted as if there were some substantive difference in the two cases, 
and they were supported for years in the egregious blunder by the 
“ Collective Wisdom of the nation/’ , 

*We have not yet conducted the reader to she chief absurdity in the 
Sinking Fund. We have been all along supposing an actual surplus 
revenue , and considering the most advantageous mode of employing 
this surplus ; but ?4he fact is, there never pras any such surplus, except 
during the fi rst few years after the establishment of the fund. Every 
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vour government incurred debt, and this debt it attempted to pay 4>y 
fiorroirpd money ; that is, it borrowed money of A to.pay B, and in this 
the graki/ bubble of .the Sinking* Fund. 

The late Professor Hamilton Was the first writer who exposed the 
delusion of the Sinking Fund, and showed incontrovertible that if was 
by the application? of a surplus income only that the debt could be 
reduced. By persisting in the financial error we have endeavoured to 
explain, an enormous expense incurred in the charges of manage- 
ment, ami this was not the extent of the evil. The Sinking Fund was 
a principal cause of the augmentation of* the debt. So /enormous was 
the blunder, that no one felt any concern about the increase of this 
national incumbrance; whatever might be the amount, it was conceived 
the Fund would he adequate to its redemption. Jtyncc public credit 
hot an le ns unlimited as public cioduhly. Men, in other respects en- 
lightt «ed, were dcceiml, and it would i>e easy to utc, from the speeches 
<>1 distiiiuu^hi 0 living stat< .-men, the most extra** 'irnnt encomiums of 
«li s gieat fiscal deception. But the subject has ceased. to be of intense 
intrust, and is chiefly valuable as an additional testimony of those 
epidemic abi«iuiioiiK to which human nature, in all ages, has been 
< x posed. Jv.en f/ml (iicmillu lias lived to discover and acknowledge 
lie w.isdeiened b\ ihc Sinking Fund; and this appears not the only 
* nor of the i'i't s> ster*. ef wtacli his lordship appears likely to survive 
the refill, it mu. 

have Mid left tlie mote, lamentable pint of the business lin- 
net iced; the public has not only incurred a great loss from the charge 
“I managing mV Sinking Fund, but also from the ttddihoiml &um$ bor- 
for its iiiuinicnniK e. 

hi every loan the rout i actors have a profit at the expanse of the 
P'ddic, and the greater the loan the greater their gain, and conse- . 
<p. enllv the public loss. From 179.1 the Sinking Fund wan supported 
by fun rowed money i besides the loan for the public hoi vice, an addi- 
tional Mini was raised for the Fund. Had there been no such Fund, 
i‘ie annual loans would have been less by the amount of the sum jihid 
i" tla* commissioners for the icdemption '6f the Debt. The question 
th* n is, supposing the sum borrowed for the Fund, Bincc 1793, be 2.00 
millions, how much has the public dost by the operation ? 

•ibofessoi Hamilton answered this question. Ho ascertained the total 4 
lo-s to the pubfb , by annually borrowing additional loans to support the 
delusion of the Fund, at thirty millions.’ The interest of thirty* 
millions, at fne per cent, per annum, is a million and a half. A million 
and a half then is the gain of the loan -contractors, and tho annual loss 
entailed on the country by the faiccof a Sinking Fund. • 

A question may be here asked, — If we had had no Sinking Fund, iij 
what way were wo to look forward to the redemption of the Debt'' Our 
opinion is that, 111 case of a surplus revenue, it ought to have been 
applied to the purchase of stock at the’market price, and a portion of 
ibelhbt cancelled equal to the amount of stock purchased. But we 
uo not much in favour of government having a surplus revenue to 
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di^>ose of, but think it better that taxes should be remitted to the amount 
of the surphis; o$, in case the times are favorable to an effort* for the 
reduction of the Debt, that it should he made by a direct assessment* on 
the community expressly for the purpose. The advocates of a surplus 
revenue think it tends to support public credit ; but the surest mode of 
supporting public credit is to contribute, in all possibte ways* to promote 
public prosperity. Public credit obviously depends on the abundance of 
pubfic wealth; in other words, on 'the ability of the community to 
support the burthens necessary to pay the interest, or ultimately the 
principal of the debt ; and this ability is augmented, not by taking money 
from the people , but by leaving it in their pockets : H is not by tying ; 
up capital in a sort of mortmain, in the hands of government commis- 
sioners, that national wealth is amassed, but by leaving it to be em- 
ployed in the extension of commerce, manufactures, and agriculture. 
Evory shilling levied in taxes takes from productive capital, thereby 
impoverishing the country, and lessening the security of the public 
creditor. 

In short, we trust the people have learnt wisdom by experience, and 
they see the policy of keeping every administration in a bind of strait 
waistcoat , neither suffering them to have a surplus revenue, nor surplus 
military force, nor surplus power of any kind, beyond the current 
exigencies of the state, at their disposal. Without this precaution, the 
country is sure to be drawn into some wanton and profligate crusade. 
All governments are prone to war, because it augments patronage and 
emolument, and gratifies pride, insolence, and ambition. If we have 
not been involved in hostilities ere this, it has been moKr owing to the 
protecting iEgis of our pecuniary embarrassments than the absence of 
inclination in our mlers. Can it be supposed we should not have been 
embroiled about Portugal, Turkey, France, Italy, or Belgium, had not 
the Exchequer been empty ? * A surplus revenue, however, under the pre- 
text of a Sinking fund, at all times supplies the needful, and it is easy 
to foresee, from past experience, were such a fund tolerated, it would he 
dissip^ed in domestic profusion or foreign aggression. As to really 
applying the fund to the redemption of the debt, it is mere delusion : 
the Oligarchy, notwithstanding the solemn ejaculations of many of them 
about preserving, inviolate , public* faitK, have got a more efficient 
receipt for reducing the Debt than paying It off, as soon as the neces- 
sities of their unprincipled system demand the application. 

< 

DEAD-WEIGHT ANNUITY PROJECT. 

We are induced shortly to notice this project, because it is the most 
recent, and, we believe, the last attempt which will ever be made to play 
tricks of legerdemain in matters of finance'. 

In the year 1822 a plan was adopted for relieving the country, in 
some degree, from the immediate, pressure of the Dead Weight, by ex- 
tending the payment of it over a longer series of years than the natural 
duration of the lives of the individuals holding half-pay, pensions, and 
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allowances, under this denomination, would extend to. For this purpose 
an anrftiity of £2,800,000 was appropriated, out of the existing reve- 
nue, for 45 years, and vested in trustees for the discharge of the then 
payments, which, for that year, were estimated at £4,900,000, subject 
to yearly diminution by the death of annuitants. It was computed, 
that, according to* the ordinary duration of human life, these annuities 
for the lives of the then holders would be equal to the annuity of 
£2,800,000 for forty-five years? The trustees, were, therefore, 1 em- 
powered to sell, from time to time, such portions of this annuity as 
would provide the funds required for the payment of the dead weight, 
according to a computation made of the amount which would, probably, 
bo due.in each .year. The act by which this arrangement was sanctioned 
took effect from the 10th of October, 1822. * 

The trustees failed in their first negotiation, which was entered into 9 
with some public companies, and ultimately made an engagement with 
the Pank of England, for supplying the funds inquired for six years, * 
by the transfer to that corporation of an annuity of £585,740, part of 
th« above £2,800,000. The terms of the sale were settled by actuaries 
on either side, according to the current value of the public stocks. The 
sum which the Bank undertook to provide in the period specified was 
£1 '1,089,419, the last payment upon which was made in July, 1828. 

Now, to the measure of raising money by the sale of a temporary 
annuity there is no objection, when practised by the state, no more, 
than by an individual : it may he resorted to, in order to meet an ex- 
traordinary charge ; and to diffuse the charge at a 'diminished rate, fyr each 
year, over a longer space of time. But the framers of the dead weight 
expedient sought by the means of it to create an addition to the 
income of the state , whereby a Sinking Fund of five millions might 
be provided, notwithstanding a considerable. reduction of the taxes then • 
existing. It was in this the* delusion consisted. The money for the 
reduction of debt was certainly forthcoming, by the of the annuity, 
and, therefore, positively applicable to the purchase of stock in the 
market ; but the sale of the annuity was itself a creation of tight * and 
it was, therefore, not correct to call that a Sinking Fund which only 
served to extinguish, in one shape, a debt which it established in 
another. 

“Such an intricate contrivance was evidently a revival, in a new shapes 
of the fundamental error of the Sinking Fuiid, namely, an attempt to 
extinguish debt by borrowed money , and, like that famous juggle, it 
entailed an unprofitable charge on the country for management. As 
the objectionable part of the project has been abandoned, under the 
recommendation of Sir Henry Parnell’s Finance Committee, it if not 
necessary further to expose its fallacy. We may*, also, congratulate 
our readers on the virtual relinquishment of the Sinking Fund ; since, 
by the 10th' Geo. IV. c. 27, which came into operation July the 5th, 
1829, it is provided that the sum, in fhture, applicable to the reduction 
of the debt, shall be merely what happens to be the actual annual sur- 
plus revenue above the expenditure of the United Kingdom. The actual 
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surplus revenue, for reasons assigned in the last section, will, wo trust, 
be kept at 'a minimum, at which point, or below, it seems to liftve ar- 
rived; being at present (dan. 1832) something worse than nothing-, or, 
as algebraists term it, a 44 negative quantify. 

A mere detail of the fiscal blunders and oversights of the Oligarchy 
would form a most ludicrous display of human foibf and presumption. 
It can never be forgotten that the Omnipotent Parliament of 18 JO actu- 
ally passed a resolution that a pound rrt>te and a shilling were equal in 
value to a guinea, though the .latter wa* openly and jmblich sold for 
twenty-cighr shillings / Then think #f the conduct of the “ Guardi- 
ans of the Public Purse” in granting amnntifs on fives. The Tory 
statesmen of Oxford and Cambridge appear to have boon wholly 
ignorant that the average duration of human life, especially in females, 
had greatly extended of late years; and, in consequence, up to tho year 
1820, ami until they were apprised of the ciieumstance by a private 
individual, continued to grant life annuities on the most disathanfageous 
terms, and by which, for many years, an annual loss of £100,000 was 
sustained by this tax -paving community. » 

It would he easy to cite similar examples of the wntflc of public 
treasure through mere incapacity in our rulers ; but it is necessary to 
conclude. Our exposition of the origin and downlal of the great 
Sinking Fund bubble, which deluded the country for nearly half a 
century, cannot fail to he amusing and instinct he. If we reveit to the 
history of the Borough mongers, we shall find that their system has been 
carried on for many years by a series of moral, political, and financial 
bubbles. The French war was all a bubble. It, commeucc(Tu!idertho pio- 
text of projecting property and averting infidelity and immorality. These, 
however, were more "bubbles; the real objects being to prevent icforni 
in the representation, thoi administration' of justice, and the tithe 
oppression. Abuses in all these were endangered by the principle* of 
the revolution ; {>qt then, government could hardly go to war on the 
barefaced pretext of supporting them, so they w ont to war on the pi e- 
text of supporting religion and social order. New circumstances require 
new r delusions. The country is now' at peace ; but we shall be mar- 
vellously surprised, if some new* bubble is not blown to justify inter- 
ference w T ith the regenerated stares of the Continent and the New' World. 

r * 

NEW SUGGFSTIO*NS FOR LIQUIDATING Til h DEBT. 

All idea of liquidating the Debt, by the operation of the Sinking Fund, 
being abandoned, it may be concluded this great national incumbrance 
is destined to be a perpetual burthen entailed on succeeding generations. 
TJbis, it must be confessed, holds out a discouraging, prospect for the 
future. I*et us, however, inquire if it b6 not possible to imagine a 
course of public affairs which would tend to the just and natural extin- 
guishment of the Debt ; or, secondly, let us inquire if such changes in 
the monetary system of Europe may not supervene, as would constitute 
an equitable claim for a reduction in the amount of the annuity payable 
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Lord Goderich has justly remarked, (House of Lords, May 7, 1830,) 
i hat it is not tlio magnitude of tfle capital of the debt, but the amount 
of the dividends which form if question oi' interest. A public creditor is 
not, like a private creditor, entitled to demand payment of both princi- 
pal and interest : all to which ho has compulsory claim is the regular 
payment of his, dividend. A greater amount of capital is only impor- 
tant to the public inasmuch as it imposes a heavier burthen in the charges 
of management payable to the Bank of England. The vital con- 
sideration is (lie amount of the perpetual annuity entailed on the country : 
whatever tends to leFsen this charge relit *es tin public ; and let us see 


to the public 
eccmonfy that 
final issue of 
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creditor Although tlioro are few question* in puMi* 
have excited more intense inquiry than the progress and 
o«r funding system; stilUe think there are one or two 
subject which have been overlooked by political writers, 
shall beg leave briefly to submit to our readers consi- 


what, system of policy would most effectually promote so desirable a con 


summation. 


The interest of money has been gradually falling for centuries; and, 
from the augmentation of capital, it is not possible to assign the mini- 
mum ; — it may be depressed to one, or oven a half per cent. ; or money 
may become so redundant, that, instead of the paymont of interest for 
the use, a premium may he given merely for its safe custody. How 
far this reduction may be still carried depends entirely on the manage- 
ment of public affairs. Let us suppose our rotors have re&olveii, all at 
once, to carry on the government on pi inciples of justice am* wisdom, 
without regard to the partial interests of the Church, the Aristocracy, or 
any other section of society ; let ns suppose they are resolved to give full 
scope for the augmentation of national wealth, by the abolition of com* 
meieial and ohaifed monopolies - by the repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
of all sueh taxes and restiictious as impede the development of industry : 
let us suppose that government is resolved to •make all reasonable cun* 
'•essKiiiH for the attainment of internal quiet and contentment, by the 
extension of the elective franchise- -the improvement of the judicial 
administration — the. abolition of partial and oppio*si\e laws --the reduc- 
tion of exorbitant salaries, the extinction ni smeouies, the leseinding 
iff unmerited, peusions, and the relinquishing of unprofitable and useless 
colonies : let us further suppose that government is resolved to pursue 
a system of impaitial justice towards Ireland, remove all pretext for 
popular agitation, and cultivate, to the utmost advantage, her vast re- 
Mmrces: lastly, let us suppose that government is so wholly intent on 
piomoting the genera! welfare, that they are resolved to remote all 
restrictions* on the freedom of discussion, and allow the utmost latitude, 
without regard to considerations personal to themselves, Air the free 
investigation of every question in the least iclevant. to the public happi- 
ness ; especially of such questions :is elucidate the causes of the poverty 
and privations of ihe great body oj:’ the community. 

Now, supposing such a liberal and enlightened policy to be pursued 
by the government, the consequence* would he most extraordinifv. 
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Contentment and confidence would pervade all, and every obstacle to 
the full development of industry removed, commerce, manuf&ctu^es, 
and agriculture attain an unexampled state of prosperity. The country 
would be inundated with wealth, and the mass of unemployed capital 
would be so great, that interest, would be merely nominal. t But would 
not ministers take advantage of such a favourable* crisis in national 
affairs to reduce the Debt? Assuredly they would. All the stocks 
would rise above par, and they might 4 either pay the public creditor his 
principal, or compel him to accept a lower rate of interest. Jt is in 
this way, merely by the operation of «good government, by adopting 
measures to promote internal concord and prosperity, tfiat the Three per 
Cents might be reduced to two, one, or even a half per cent. ; and this 
is wliat we call th e joist and natural extinguishment of the Debt! 

The uns ettled Mato of Europe may postpone for a tiirie the decline in 
t bo interest of money; but such is the intelligence and desire of accu- 
mulation pervading all classes, that we consider it an event of certain 
occurrence. Under this impression, we do not concur in the wisdom 
of the plan adopted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1830, for 
the conversion of the Four per Cents. Agreeably to Mr.*Goulbourn’s 
scheme, an option was given to the holders of the New Fours to 
accept a Five per Cent, stock, irredeemable for a long term of years. 
The chief saving to the public from this arrangement was a diminution 
in the amount of the capital of the debt; but this, as before remarked, 
is an unimportant consideration, and only affects the amount of per 
centagp payable to the Bank for management. The grqat object for a 
finanoer ^o aim at is a reduction in the public annuities ; but this re- 
duction is foreclosed, by creating an irredeemable fund; and the country 
is precluded from deriving advantage from the augmentation of national 
wealth and consequent declension of the interest in money. 

Let us next advert to the *other contingency to which we alluded, as 
likely to operate, equitable reduction in the monetary charge of the 
debt — namely , a rise throughout Europe in the value of the precious 
metals . % That such a rise is in progress is highly probable, for the 
following reasons : — 1. The unsettled state of South America during the 
last twenty years, and consequent interruption to the working of the 
gold and silver mines. 2. The increased consumption of the precious 
uietals, from the diffusion of greater wealth and luxury. 3. The in- 
creased demand for them, owing to the increase of population, commerce, 
and commodities. 4. The general substitution of a metallic for a paper 
currency in England, America, and the continental states. All these 
causes obviously tend to enhance the value of the representative medium ; 
and, Should they continue to operate, they must eventually work a dis- 
solution of money engagements ; for it cannot be ^supposed that if a 
pound weight of silver attain as great an exchangeable value as in the 
reign of the Edwauds, ths\t either nations or individuals shall be bound 
by contracts made under circumstances so widely different. Such a revo- 
lution in the instrument of exchange, or even an approximation to it, could 
never have been foreseen, either by creditor or debtor ; and the fulfil- 
ment of his obligations by the latter being rendered impracticable, by 
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vicissitudes which he could neither foresee nor control, both equity ty»» 
reason toould relieve against them. , 

The practical application of this reasoning, to the reduction of the 
Debt, is too obvious to need explaining. It is a crisis wholly distinct 
from sucli as occur from the issue or withdrawal of Bank paper, or the 
rise or fall of mercantile credit. These are the local and ordinary 
iluctuations of the commercial world, with which ail , mankind are 
familiar ; but a rise or fall in the* universal standard of value, from the 
general causes mentioned, is an event of a different nature. It is 
unnecessary, however, to pursug the subject further till the fact of a 
general rise in tile value of tho instrument of exchange *has been ascer- 
tained, and the returns which the Marquis of Lansdowne moved for in 
the session of 1830, relative to the produce of the American mines, will 
tend far to its elucidation. 

We have thus shortly explaiued the two sources whence, by pos- 
sibility, relief may come to this tax-paying community ; but we candidly 
confess we have not much faith either of them will be realized. That 
the Oligarchy will ever pursue such a course of policy as is most likely 
to diffuse gifnerai intelligence, contentment, and wealth, is inconsistent 
with all experience of their former conduct. Unfortunately, the govern- 
ment, in its unreformed stale, only embodies the partial interests of the 
Aristocracy, and those interests are incompatible with the general 
interests of the community. Hence we conclude, the Manichaean 
pnociple of the constitution will triumph to the end of tho chapter, and 
that the funding system will ultimately terminate by a violent death. 
The nature of its linal dissolution, the hypocrisy and injustice b f which 
if Mill be preceded, and the calamities it will entail on the country, we 
shall set forth in the next and concluding section. 


CAT ASTRO run OF THE FINDING SYSTEM. 

The natural and inevitable tendency of debt, either in nations or 
individuals, is bankruptcy. Efforts will be made, by tho Oligarchy, 
to avert, as long as possible, this lasting reproach of their unprincipled 
policy ; they will try to economize in this, and retrench in that ; they will 
he like beasts of prey environed by the hunters, they will seek escape on 
all sides, but, finding every outlet closed against them, they will theit 
resort, as the only refuge from the diificultidg in which they have wan- 
taoly involved themselves, to their last expedient — an attack on Ific 
funds . Perhaps it will not be this session of parliament, nor the next ; 
hut, that the period is approaching, we feel as confident as that we are 
now writing. It i§ the most feasible of all projects : it would attack a 
mass of property, and of* individuals that are incapable of resistance, 
who arc not represented, and who would sink as silently as a stone 
dropped into the great deep. Moreover, At would be the salvation of 
the system ; it would not touch the Churchy nor the Aristocracy, nor 
the Rotten Boroughs, nor the Sinecures, nor the Barracks ; all the 
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abides of administration would be saved and perpetuated, for the 
affliction of the world and posterity. We do, however, trust there i* 
sufficient justice and humanity in the nation to avert the perpetration or 
this national crime, which would aflord complete impunity to those 
whose mal-admiuistration has, alone, rendered it necessary. The man 
who first suggests a confiscation of the funds, under the pretext oi 
equitable adjustment , Unaccompanied with a radical change in our 
institutions, ought to be ejected from political communion as the worst 
enemy of Reform and the People. Let us, however, shortly consider 
the degree of injustice, the extent of suffering, and the misgovemineut, 
that would be' perpetuated by the adoption of such 'a mean of sur- 
mounting the public difficulties. 

Three points present themselves for consideration: 1st. The obli- 
gation imposed on the community to keep faith with the public creditor. 
2d. The extent of distress and suffering which would be occasioned by 
a breach of this obligation. 3d. And lastly. The facilities it \%ould 
afford for the perpetuation of an usurped and pernicious power. 

With respect to the Jtist, it is certain that funded property stands pn 
a higher and more legitimate basis than any other description of pio- 
perty in the kingdom. It is created by recent aits of parliament, of 
the meaning and import of which there can ho no difference of opinion : 
the pi dsont possessors of this propeity hold it by fair and lawful assign- 
ment, and the whole nation are living witnesses of the contract ami 
execution. The estates of ihe Church, of the Aristocracy, and cron of 
individuals, are not secured and attested by such strong and .‘■oleum 
authority. The Church has, at least, only a life-interest in its pos- 
sessions, and this under the express stipulation of discharging the 
religious duties of the community. The estates of the nobility a-e of 
pxtremely dubious origin, ngistly obtained by plunder and confiscation, 
and then held uuder the tenure of defending the country in war, of 
coining money, administering justice, and pieserviug the peace; ail 
which duties thej nave long ceased to disehaige. Next, as to tin* 
estates of individuals: they have, in many in; lances, been obtained 
without^Valunblo consideration, or are held by a fraudulent and imper- 
fect title; none of which can be alleged against fuuded property. It 
follows from this that there is no description, even of real property, 
,}vhich might not be .seized with a, greater semblance of justice than 
that of the fundholder, ayl that any the least cnciouclmient on the 
f\jnds would be a more flagrant outrage on all those ties by which 
property is made sacred and secure, than could in any other way be 
perpetrated. 

We come next to the second consideration, — The extent of distress 
and suffering consequent o?i a breach of faith with ihe national 
cfeditor . 

It is a most mistaken idea to suppose that the great mass of funded 
property belongs principally to monied men and capitalists. These have 
rarely much property in the funds ; if they have, it is only a portion of 
their unemployed capital, which they* occasionally lodge there for a few 
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( ]n vs or weeks, to accomplish some stock-jobbing speculation, or» till 
tlmv Olid for it a more profitable investment. Neither has the Aristo- 
cracy or Church considerable deposits in the funds : most of the former, 
from waste and extravagance, are steeped in debt and mortgage, and, 
notwithstanding their enormous incomes, from rents, tithes, and taxes, 
they have hardly to shilling to spare for necessary expenses ; and the 
rich Clergy, from similar want of prudence and economy, are in a not 
less embarrassed predicament. •The great bulk, therefore, of property 
permanently invested in the public securities is trust-property ; property 
left for charitable uses ; property belonging to suitors in Chancery ; 
small sums belonging to officers retired from service in the army and 
navv; the funds of friendly societies and savings’ banks; and a vast 
number of small annuitants, consisting of minors, orphans, widows, 
old maids, bachelors, and families retired from business and the world, * 
whose sole dependence is 011 tire receipt of their half-yearly or quarterly 
dividends, and who having vested the whole proceeds of a weary life 
on the faith of the nation, any attack on the funds would, to them, bo as 
sudden and overwhelming as a stroke of lightning. 

On this ^>art of the subject we have authentic data to proceed ; we 
know , from accounts laid before parliament, the number of public an- 
nuitants, and the amount of property vested in the funds on account of 
benefit societies, savings’ banks, and suitors in Chancery. From a par- 
liamentary paper, (No. 11, Session 1830,) it appears the total number 
of persons receiving half-yearly dividends, on the different stocks, con- 
stituting the Public Debt, amounts to 274, S2&; of which number there 


are who received, — 




Not exceeding 

£5 


persons. 

Not exceeding 

10 


ditto. 

Not exceeding •••••• • • 

.00 

97,307 

ditto. 

Not exceeding 

100 

2(3,31(i 

•ditto. 

Not exceeding •••••••• 

200 


ditto. 

Not exceeding 

300 

4,912 

ditto. ^ 

Not exceeding* 

,"4)0 

3,077 

ditto. 

Not exceeding 

1000 


ditto. 


2000 


ditto. 

Exceeding 4 

2000 

i()l 

ditto. 


Several annuitants have properly in two, or more separate stocks, as* 
in the three per cents, and throe-aiid-a-lmlfqrer cents, so as to receive 
dividends quarterly: suppose nearly one-third are of this description, 
and, i usteud of 274,823, there are only 200,000 national creditors, 
who share among them the whole interest of twenty-eight millions, 
pa v able 011 ihe public debt; in which case each receives, on an average, 
only .£140 a-} ear. * 

Think of the consequence of extinguishing, or even abridging these 
petty incomes ! What impoverishment, and destitution it would create 
among widows, orphans, the aged, and infirm. IIow many funds, 
destined for charitable uses, or fflr mutual assurance against misfortune, 
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and* amassed with difficulty out of the earnings of the industrious, 
would be violated ! # From official returns, in 1829, it appears thoro are, 
in the United Kingdom, half a million of contributors to Savings' Banlts, 
whose deposits amount to upwards of 1 7 millions. In 1 830 the number of 
depositors in Savings’ Banks in England only, was 367,812; their total 
investments £13,080,255, averaging £34 to each* depositor. The 
number of members of Friendly Societies, in 1815, amounted to 
925,429 ;* and the property belonging to them, vested in the funds, 
amounted to 40 millions. These funds have been raised and guaranteed 
by special acts of parliament, sb that tq encroach on them would be a 
shameless and flagrant violation of the public engagements. 

It is not, however, the public annuitants only that would suffer by 
the measure we are, considering; the calamity in its direct and indirect 
' consequences would fall almost exclusively on the middling and indus- 
trious orders . Nearly the whole interest payable on the Debt is 
expended in support, of the domestic trade, manufactures, and agri- 
culture of the kingdom. A large portion of the revenue of the higher 
classes is consumed abroad, in the support of menial servants, or pi 
articles of luxury, which create hardly any traffic or employment ; 
whereas the incomes of the public annuitants are chiefly spent among 
ourselves, in the employment of the artisan and labourer, and in dealings 
with the grocer, baker, butcher, linen-draper, victualler, builder, car- 
penter, &e. It follows that any diminution in a revenue so expended 
would inflict incalculable mischief on the whole internal trade and 
economy ; it would be the most hurtful of all remedies that could bo 
applied to our embarrassments ; for there is no other description of pro- 
perty, the violation of which would cause such wide-spread misery, 
distress, and mercantile stagnation. A man, therefore, who brings 
. ferwaid such a scheme mufctf not only bean enemy to the general 
welfare, but lie must he thorflughly depraved, and an alien to all those 
principles of justice and feelings of humanity which fit an individual for 
social communion and intercourse. 

Wd come to the third sind last consideration, namely , — The facilities 
a breach of national faith would afford for the perpetuation of 
usurped and pernicious power . 

If established authority be adverse to ‘the general interests, whatever 
tends to its continuance and support is pernicious ; — whatever adds to 
the power of the weak and unprincipled is criminal If the ’government 
of this country be so administered as to be unjust and oppressive, what- 


* Parliamentary Report, No. 522,Ht‘K<d<»n 1825. From Mr. Pratt’s Tables fm 
1831 it appears there are 4,117 Friendly S*»< ieties in Finland, and probably the 
nuriber of members, since 1815, has auvfmvute.fi to \ , 500, OOfl, with a correspond- 
ing increase of funds. It is gratifying to observe the progress of Friendly 
Societies and Savings’ Hanks in both Great Britain and Ireland. Their success 
must be satisfactory to those who consider the working people deficient in pru- 
dence and foresight. The. twith is, they only retire to be made acquainted 
with, their real interests, and then, tike the more educated, they would doubtless 
pursue them. 
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ever tends to avert its reform or prolong its existence must be rcjfro- 
batpd By every patriotic mind? Now it is certain that to tolerate any 
the least attack on the funds would place an uncontrolled and almost 
unlimited power at the mercy of the administration. Should ministers 
be once allowed openly to reduce or to tax the public annuities, or to 
encroach upon thhm under any form, they would possess an inex- 
haustible resource for domestic profusion and future war. The i^hole 
interest of the Debt would be at fheir mercy, and, in gradually reducing 
it, they would have the meant?, for a century longer, to pursue the same 
career of folly and injustice whith they liad pursued in the century that 
is past. Thus tlie Debt, instead of an incumbrance, would be a real 
treasure , to which they could resort on every emergency. No matter 
how small the tax at iirst imposed ; if the principle bo once admitted, 
they might gradually augment their exactions on the public creditor ; 
the machinery would be made, and would oniy require working ; in a 
word, it would be merely retaining the money in their own hands, 
instead of paying it half-yearly to the fundholder. 

•The first step in this proceeding would be the most delicate, and 
require greftt caution and considerable hypocrisy in the execution. 
First, probably, only a tax of one per cent, or even a quarter per cent, 
would be proposed, accompanied with deep expressions of regret on the 
imperious necessity that had rendered necessary such a painful alter- 
native. Having got the handle to tho axe, they would proceed with a 
slow but sure step, screwing up the fund-tax, like the income-tax, till 
at length it equalled, in amount, the dividends, *or, in a word, expunged 
the Debt ! 

Such a villainous procedure would, doubtless, raise a great outcry; 
many would exclaim against the violation of public faith , and of the 
injustice of sacrificing a paft for the whole ; but ministers would easily * 
“find excuses. They would first eat up all their former declarations on 
the great advantages of national integrity , and^ould expatiate on 
*,ho great advantages of national bankruptcy . They would plead the 
alteration in the currency as one pretext for their injustice ; thgy would 
urge the great law of self-preservation , which forbids either individuals 
or nations to bind themselves to their own destruction; they would 
enlarge on tho impolicy and unreasonableness of adhering to engage- 
ments that would destroy the sources of productive industry, and? 
ultimately, entail ruin on all classes, even 4he annuitants themselves. 
Lastly, they would plead the example of other states, of then 41 magna- 
nimous and august allies,” — the members of the Holy Alliance and 
Protocol conferences, — all of whom had been once or twice bankrupt, 
and necessitated to compound until their creditors. The kimwrt and 
sophi.sirv of huch r&woiiinjj would be apparent to all; but tho majority 
being benefited by tho injustice, it is probable they would he inclined to 
wink at the transaction, and the poor fundholder become tlw scape-gnat 
of tho community . 

It may appear improbable, at iipst sight, that a government , founded 
on tho basis of a regard to “ property, morality , religion, ” and an 
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abhorrence of “ blasphemy,” should resort to such a disgraceful expe- 
dient, to such unprincipled sophistry ; especially, too, as a bleach, oi 
national faith would be a violation of the principle to which they have 
been accustomed, on all occasions, to ascribe the prosperity, glory, and 
independence, of the empire. This, certainly, at first view, appears 
improbable; but, if we examine the subject more clftsely, we shall find 
that^ it is not without precedent, and that it would be less inconsistent 
w ith former practices than former prdfessions of our rulers. 

First, there is the Bank Restriction Act of 1797. This measure, 
in its nature, wqs full as unprincipled an attack on the rights of private 
property and the sacredness of previous engagements as a breach of 
national faith could possibly be. Secondly, there are various suspen- 
sions of the Habeas Corpus Act — the passing of bills of indemnity for 
all sorts of crimes— the forging of French assignats — the attack of 
Copenhagen— the blowing up of the Spanish ships, and the affair of 
Terceira : all these measures are so atrocious, so repugnant to every 
principle of law, humanity, and justice, that it would he chimerical, in 
the highest degree, to suppose that the men who could advise and par- 
ticipate in them, would be scrupulous in the observance of their engage- 
ments with the public creditor. 

Yet^the shame, the disgrace, the infamy of a breach of faith would 
he so great ; it would lay hare so completely the unprincipled policy of 
the last forty years; it would so entiicly unmask the principles of the 
Oligarchy, exposing them to such execration and derision, that we may 
expect it to he staved off to the last day; and when, at length, it is 
attempted, it will be disguised, under a thousand pretexts, to hide its 
deformity from the woi id. Come, however, it must; tor there is no 
other alternative likely to be adopted; the contest is betwixt rent and 
tithe, and high official emoluments on one* hand, and the payment of 
the dividends on the other T to pay thd' latter the former must he 
sacrificed. But any one doubt the issue of the conflict ? Can it 
he doubted which party will go to the wait , should the Borough pro- 
prietory continue to monopolise^ the franchises of the people ? The 
Jonls of the soil possess all political power ; they have the boroughs, 
the barracks, and the powder-mills at their command ; they will take 
care of themselves ; and, judging from the facts we have enume- 
rated, there is no reason* to suppose their love of justice is so extreme 
as to induce them to abandon their all to preserve inviolate public 
faith. * 

Befu.’o, however, the fundholders are sacrificed, ail other cL^es will 
he dnjra.de (l : so loth will be the Boioughmongeis to touch their great 
stalking-horse of public credit, that they will endeavour to support it 
oty the ruins of the other orders of society. First?, probably, as being 
most exposed to their attacks, the poor-rate will he attempted ; next in 
order come the other unrepresented interests of the community, the 
profits of all the productive classed — the farmers, merchants, and trades- 
men. If the degradation \>f these classes, if the appropriation of the 
whole of their revenue, except that portion necessary to a bare subsi&t 
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ence, l>e insufficient, tlioii tlie fundholder will be assailed, rather than 
rent ai*l tithe should be materially reduced. This is what we call the 
catastrophe of TUF i unding system. Without a parliamentary 
reform all classes will be sacrificed to the preservation of the Aristocracy. 
"When the full payment of the dividends encroaches on the sources of 
their own incomes) they Mill ho forcibly reduced, and the only favour 
shown to flic fundholder will be that, of being last devour<d! 

We have thus briefly traced what appears likely to be the, catastrophe 
of the funding system, the oousequenco of an attack on the funds, its 
flagrant injustice, the distress ujid suffering it would occasion, and the 
lasting impunity It would afford to corruption and mis government. Wo 
were anxious to do this at the present moment, because if by any unfore- 
seen event the hopes of the nation should be a second time shipwrecked 
in regard to the “ Bill” and tin* Tories regain their ascendancy, it is 
not improbable the desperate expedient of robbing the fundholder would 
be tyed, in order to silence the cry of a staivingp illation for economy 
and reform. We trust, however, the public, will be on it.s guard against 
fly's horrible project; like all frauds, it will bo clandestinely and insidi- 
ously introduced ; therefore it behoves them to be constantly on the alert. 
So long as the Debt is safr , it is the best ally of the People, hut the 
monent it, is violated, it is tin* best ally of Corruption. 

If a general sacrifice be required to save the country, a change' in the 
representation is an indispensable preliminary. The House of Commons, 
in lieu of representing the people, represents only the government, which 
it ought to control, in the vniious branches of, tlie executive, the aris- 
tocracy, the church, the army, navy, and public offices. Embodying 
such partial interests, the general weal must be invariably compromised, 
and no equitable settlement can be made. Admit the intelligence and 
property of the nation to have their due w;oight in the public, councils, 
•and the best and most salutary measures* must necessarily be adopted, 
and equity and safety found for all. 

Thin is all the people require ; they do not waitft "pity nor charity ; 
and those who, during their periodical sufferings, are constantly preach- 
ing patience to a famishing population, would do well to change the 
word for justice from their rulers. Justice from oppression is a 
virtue ; patience under undeserved suffering a crime ! 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION AND FINANCE. 

We cannot do better than preface the subjects of this chapter by stating 
a few general principles of taxation and finance ; they arc principally 
taken from Adam Smith and Dr. Hamilton, and for the most part are 
so self-evident that it is superfluous to adduce any argument in their 
support or elucidation; and the others may be inferred by a very obvious 
train of reasoning. Yet measures inconsistent with them have not only 
been advanced by men of reputed abilities, but have been acted on by 
successive administrations, annually supported in parliament, and ex- 
tolled in political publications. This may create a necessity for a few 
explanatory observations, and which we shall subjoin in a separate 
paragraph immediately after gach consecutive proposition. 

I. The annual income of agnation consists of the united produce of 
its agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and industry. This income 
is the source from 'Wiiich the inhabitants derive the necessaries, com- 
forts, and luxuries of life ; distributed, according to their stations, in 
various proportions, and from which the public revenue, necessary for 
civil government and externat administration, is derived. 

In every nation a part of the annual indome must be withdrawn 
ftom the inhabitants for the support of the army and navy, the adminis- 
tration of justice, and other jjublic purposes. The sum thus withdrawn, 
liqwever reasonable and neoessary, is abstracted from the funds which 
supply the wants of the people, and, consequently, lessens their means 
of enjoyment. Taxation, therefore, though necessary, is a positive 
evil, rnd it is a poor set-off to allege against this evil that it may, when 
gradually augmented, operate as a motive to greater* industry and eco- 
nomy in the people. The natural desire of advancement in life and to 
participate in its pleasures, are sufficient inducements to frugality and 
industry without the artificial goad of the tax-gatherer. But taxes have 
not only eticroached on luxuries, but on the comforts and necessaries of 
the produ^iye classes, find it is mere Sophistry to allege that they are 
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cither harmless or beneficial ; that they either return by other c\an- 
ncls , 91* are a spur to industry . That which is taken and consumed 
can never be returned by any channel ; and that cart never form a spur 
to industry , which lessens the rewards by which industry is excited and 
put in motion. 

II. The portion of national income, which can be appropriated to 
public purposes, and the possible amount of taxation, are limited ; and 
we are apparently advanced to fihat limit. 

That the amount of taxation is limited, and that we have reached 
that limit, is pretty evident fropi the generally low rate of profits and 
wages. The burthens which peculiarly press on productive industry 
have been enumerated (p. 279). “ When/’ says Mr. M‘Culloch, “ the 
taxes which affect the industrious classes are increased, such increase 
must either immediately fall wholly on profits or wages, or partly on • 
the one and partly on the other. If it fall on profits, it makes, of course, 
an ^equivalent deduction from them; and if it ft 11 on wages, it pro- 
portionally depresses the condition of the great body of the people/’* 
\lc have arrived at the anomalous state in finance when two and two do 
not make four- Were additional taxes imposed, instead of increasing, 
they would probably diminish the total amount by impairing the sources 
from which they would be derived. The effect of augmented taxes 
beyond national ability was finely exemplified in the case of •Ireland. 
The revenue of Ireland, in 1807, amounted to £4,378,000. Between 
that year and the conclusion of the war taxes wero imposed, which, ac- 
cording to the calculations of chancellors of the exchequer, wore to 
pioduce £3,400,000, or to augment the revenue to the extent of 
£7,700,000. What was the result? Why, that in the year 1821, when 
that, amount ought ’♦to have been paid into the Treasury, the whole 
revenue of Irelaud amounted only to £3, §44,000, being £55 3^000 less, 
than in 1807, previously to*one farthing4)f these additional taxes having 
been imposed. Take another example of the effect of a seasonable 
reduction of taxes in the United Kingdom. BetWen the years 1823 
and 1827 taxes were repealed to the amount of £9,182,571, hut the 
nett loss sustained by the revenue was only to the amount of £3? 308,316 : 
the enormous difference of £5,874,255 being made up by increased 
consumption. The Whig 1 ministry repealed duties to the amount of 
£4,477,000 in 1831, but the depression in all the groat branches pi 
national industry has prevented the loss sustained by the revenue from 
being supplied by increased consumption ii> the proportion experienped 
by their predecessors. 

III. The subjects of every state ought to contribute towards the sup- 
port of the government as nearly as possible in proportion to theii 
respective abilities ; that is, in proportion to the revenue which they 
respectively enjoy under ’the protection of the state. -The expense oi 


Principles of Political Economy, 2nd Edit. p. 493. 
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government to individuals is like the expense of management (o the 
joint tenants of an estate, who are all obliged to contribute in proportion 
to their respective interests in the estate. In the observance or neglect 
of this maxim consists what is called the equality or inequality of 
taxation. 

IV. The tax which every individual is hound to pay ought to bo cer- 
tain and not arbitrary. The time of payment, the manlier of payment, 
the cfuuitity to be paid ought all to be clear and plain to the contributor 
and to every other person. When it is otherwise, the tax-payer is put 
more or less in the power of tlicttax gatjiercr, who can either aggravate 
the tax cm any obnoxious contributor, or extort, by tlitf terror of such 
aggravation, some perquisite or advantage to himself. 

The Assessed Taxes, especially the inhabited house duty, and most 

« duties of Excise, contravene this principle. 

V. Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take out and keep 
out of the pockets of the people as little as possible, over and above 
what it brings into the public treasury of the state. A tax may either 
take out or keep out of the pockets of the people a great deal more thap 
it brings into the public treasury in the four following vvay^ : — -First* 
the levying of it may require a greater number of officers, whose salaries 
may cat up the greater part of the produce of the tax, and whose por- 
quisites'inay impose another additional tax upon the people. Secondly, 
it may obstruct the industry of the people, and discourage them from 
applying to certain branches of bind ness which might give maintenance 
and employment to grea}, multitudes. While it obliges the people to 
pay, it may thus diminish, or perhaps destroy, some of the funds which 
might enable them more easily to do so. Thirdly , by the forfeitures 
and penalties which those individuals incur wffio attempt unsuccessfully 

.to evade. the tax, it may frequently ruin them, and thereby put ail end 
to the benefit which the community might have received from the em- 
ployment of their capitals. Fourthly , by subjecting the people to the 
frequent visits and ftdlous examination of the tax-gatherers, it may ex- 
pose them to much unnecessary trouble, vexation, and oppression; and * 
though vSxation is not, strictly speaking, expense, it is certainly equi- 
valent to the expense at which every man would be willing to redeem 
himself from it. 1 

„ Our Excise and Custom Duties, which form the groat, sources of public 
income, arc mostly a violation of this principle of Dr. Smith. The two 
principal objects of our aristocratic legislators have been, first , to tax 
necessaries, not luxuries ; secondly , to t^x industry, not property. 
Thus they have been cutting away, not at revenue, but the sources of 
revenue ; they have been reaping the seed, not the ripened .fruit, and 
have finally exemplified the Fable of the Goose which, laid golden eggs. 
Thdse who recommend a direct tax on property are right ; nothing less 
will enable the country to meet its pecuniary difficulties, and get rid of 
the waste and folly -of our fiscal administration. / 

VI. In time of war taxes* may he raised to a greater height than can 
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be easily borne in peaceable times ; and the amount of the additional 
taxes, together with the surplus of the peace establishment, applied for 
defraying the expense of the war. 

It is not intended to affirm that the power of a nation to bear taxes 
is increased in consequence of its being engaged in war. The contrary 
is always the case.* Labour, agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, 
are the sources from which all revenue is derived. Some of them wm ay 
he ameliorated,' but they are depressed on the whole, and do not attain 
the solid prosperity they would have attained, had not war intervened. 
Rut the necessity of the war, raal or iiftaginary, has a, powerful influ- 
ence on the public mind, and reconciles the community to submit to 
privations, which, in peaceable times, would be accounted insuppor- 
table. The latter is tho sense in which the proposition is intended to be 
understood. 

VII. The expense of modern wars has been generally so great, that 
the revenue raised within tho year has been insufficient to pay it; hence 
the necessity of having recourse to the system of funding, or antici- 
pation. 

Various causes may be assigned for the increased expense of modern 
wars : tho nature of our military weapons ; the entire separation of the 
character of the soldier from that of tho citizen ; tho system of colonies 
and foreign settlements, in consequence of which a contest, thaf a few 
centuries ago would have been decided by a battle on . the frontiers of 
the contending nations, now extends the ravages of war to every part 
of the globe : and, since the imaginary system of the balance ofjpowcr 
has prevailed, large sums have been granted by states, like England, 
more opulent than wise , as subsidies to others, supposed to be interested 
in tho common cause. While these causes have led to great expense, 
tho increase of national wealth has supplied.the means, and the Rulers* 
^>f this nation, in particular^ by artfully Supporting the illusion of a 
Sinking Fund, and a well regulated system of transfer of stock, have 
been able to draw forth a larger proportion of the wealth of the people 
than any other government in the world. 

VIII. In every year of war, where the funding system is «» w pted, 
the amount of the public debt is increased ; and the total increase of 
debt, during the war, depends on its duration, and tho annual excess 
of the expenditure above the revenue. 

IX. In every year of peace, the excess of *the revenue above the ex- 
penditure ought to be applied to the dischai^c of the national debt j 
and the amount discharged during any period of peace depends upon 
the length of its continuance, and the amount of the annual surplus. 

X. If the periods of war, compared with those of peace, and* the 

annual excess of the*war expenditure, compared with the annual savings 
during the peace establishment, be so related, that more debt is con- 
tracted in every war than is discharged in the succeeding peace, the 
consequence is a perpetual increase of* debt; and tho ultimate conse- 
quence must be, its amount to a magnitude which the nation is unable 
to bear. * 
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XI. The only effectual remedies to this danger are the extension of 
the relative lengths of the periods of peace ; frugality in peace* estab- 
lishments ; lessening the war expenses ; the increase of taxes, whether 
permanent or levied during war. 

XII. If the three former of these remedies be impracticable, the last 
forms the only resource. By increasing the war taxe$, the sum required 
to be raised by loan is lessened. By increasing the taxes in timo of 
poact, the sum applicable to the discharge of debt is increased. These 
measures may be followed to such an extent, that the savings, in time 
of peace, may hf bi ought to an equality with the surplus expenditure 
in time of war, even on the supposition that the periods of their rela- 
tive duration shall be the same, for centuries to come, that they have 
been for a century past. 

The difficulty, and even impossibility, of a further increase of taxes 
liqs been considered. Every new imposition, as the limit to taxation 
approaches, becomes more oppressive and more unproductive; and if 
Government adhere to an expenditure beyond the ability of the country 
to support, it is impossible to escape national , or more properly govern- 
ment bankruptcy . So long as the practice was followed gi defraying 
almost all the war expenses by loans, and imposing taxes only for the 
payment of interest , the burdens of war were so lightly felt, that the 
prompfness of the Aristocracy to engage in war was scarcely under any 
restraint. Had the supplies been raised within the year, and most, of 
them by direct taxation, the pressure, would have been so great, that 
it would have probably stimulated the people to restrain their rulers from 
engaging in hostilities for remote and delusive objects. Justice to pos- 
terity Required this. Every generation has its own struggles and con- 
tests. Of these and these only it ought to bear the burden ; and the 
great evil of the Funding System is, that it enables nations to transfer 
the cost of present follies to succeeding generations. 

XIII. When taxation is carried to such an extent that the supplies 
adequate to meet 1 a' war expenditure are raised within the year, the 
affairs of the nation will go on under the pressure of existing burdens, 
but without a continual accumulation of debt, which would terminate 
in bankruptcy. So long as taxation is below this standard, accumula- 
tion of debt advances ; and it becomes more difficult to raise taxation 

, to the proper height. If it should ever be carried beyond this standard, 
a gradual discharge of the, existing burdens will be obtained ; and these 
circumstances will take place in the exact degree in which taxation falls 
short of or exceeds the standard of average expenditure. 

XIV. The excess of revenue above expenditure is the only real Sink- 
ing * Fund by which public debt can be discharged. The increase of 
the revenue and the diminution of expense are the pnly means by which 
tins Sinking Fund can be enlarged, and ite operation rendered more 
effectual ; and all schemes for discharging the National Debt, by Sink- 
ing Funds operating by compound interest, or in any other manner, 
unless so far as they are founded on this principle, are illusory. 

Both these propositions have been sufficiently established in our expo- 
sition of the Funding System. 
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ABUSES IN THE EXPENDITURE OF GOVERNMENT. 

The Jabours of Mr. Hume and Sir Henry Parnell are an instance 
of what the ability and perseverance of a few individuals may accomplish. 
It is not, however, so much the good effected as the evil prevented that 
entitles them to the gratitude of the country. Under the long leaden 
and unprofitable administration of Lord Liverpool, all the great branches 
of public expenditure had been annually augmenting ; and how far .this 
progression would have extended,* hpd not Mr. Hume, supported ify a 
small phalanx of honest persons, commenced his exposures, it is im- 
possible to say. His mode of attack ceuld not be parrjed: though an 
unofficial man hitnself, he showed as intimate acquaintance with the 
details of the public accounts as John Wilson Oroker, Peregrine 
Courtenay, or * any other veteran placeman. Even, Sir T. Gooch find 
Lord Wlmrncliffe were constrained to admit the value of his services, 
and the reductions effected in the public departments, prior to the for- 
mation of Earl Grey’s ministry, arc chiefly attributable to him and the 
gentleman wc have mentioned. 

]n the course of this section wc purpose to bring together some of 
the more palpable abuses in the government expenditure, and for a 
knowledge of many of which the public is indebted to a valuable work 
of Sir Henry Parnell, On Financial Reform . We intend to avail our- 
selves of this gentleman’s publication, though we cannot say the ntember 
for Queen’s County is an object of our exclusive admiration: he is too 
much of a doctrinaire for us, and appears to repose too implicit con- 
f deuce in the dogmas of the Ricardo school,— the disciples of^ which 
know as much about the internal state of the country, and the causes 
and remedies of its embarrassments, as the natives of Kamschatka. 
But this infirmity of the honourable Baronet does not impair the utility 
of the facts be has published, nor depreciate the important information 
-•collected by the Finance Committee of 1828, over which he so ably 
presided. 

The following is Sir Henry Parnells list of the several departments 
entrusted with the business of expending the public money, pursuant to 
the general appropriation of it by parliament: — 

1. The Treasury, including»the Commissariat Department in 1827, £80,542 


2. The Exchequer 48,000 

3. The Audit-Office in 1828 32,977 

4. The Bank' of England, do 207,597 

5. The Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, do* 10,350 , 

6. The Civil Department of the Army, do 108,837 

7. Do. of the Navy, do 179,047 

8. Do. of the Ordnance (the Tower aiul Pall Mall,) do. 57,961 


£779,911 

The expense of the Treasury department was, in 1797, only £44,066; 
so that it has nearly doubled; although the revenue, the superintending 
of which constitutes the chief business of the treasury, was as great as 

9, n 2 
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in 1827% Docs not this show the profusion with which salaries have 
boon increased, and offices multiplied ? There are no fewer than fifteen 
clerks in the treasury, who receive salaries amounting' to £1000; five 
of these fifteen receive £1,500 a-year each and upwards. Their duties 
are little more than nominal ; they seldom attend their offices but to 
look over the newspapers; many of them hold two or more offices and 
sinecures; yet* with all thoir official appointments, so little are they 
engiged in the public service, that they may be mostly seen driving 
about town in their stanhopes, and whiling their. time in the club-houses. 

The Exchequer. —This is ,ono of the most absurd and lucrative 
establishments finder government. As*lho chief duty of the exchequer 
is that of superintendence, in taking care that there are no issues of 
public money by the Treasury contrary to parliamentary direction, it 
ought to bo discharged by a very few’ officers, or altogether abolished. 
However, neither economy nor common seme are objects sought to he 
attained. Tho forms by which business is carried on are extremely anti- 
quated and ridiculous, and as remote from modern practice as ^"con- 
veyance of merchandize by packhorso and bells is from the cheapness 
and despatch of a rail-road. Our limits will only admij of a brief 
description of the constitution of this office, and tho mummery and 
nonsense daily perpetrated there. 

The# Exchequer is divided into seven different departments; the 
tellers, the pells, the king’s remembrancers, the lord treasurer’s, the 
auditor’s office, the tally-court, and the pipe-office. The pipe-office 
alone has seven subsidiary absurdities; among these are the clerk of the 
nichillef, the clerk of the estreats, and tho cursitor baron; besides 
which, are eight sworn attornies, two board-end clerks, and eight 
clerks attached to the sworn attornies. From the inquiries of a parlia- 
mentary commission, it seems these are nearly all sinocurists. Two of 
fho witnesses examined had bj;*en in the o$ce, one eight and the other, 
twenty-five years, and they stated, during that time, five out of the 
eight attornies neve! came near the office, living in the country at a 
considerable distance from London. The duties of their clerks were 
not mofe onerous. Three of them were at school long after being 
appointed to their situations. One of them admitted that, subsequently 
to his nomination, he was five years at school at Chelsea, two years in 
a conveyancer’s office, and that ho now practised a*s a barrister, and 
might look into the office once in a month. The board -end clerks 
laboured under similar lack* of duties; and as to tho clerk of the nic hills, 
the name is sufficient to indicate his heavy and responsible functions. 

One of the duties of the Exchequer is, yearly to send down five great 
rolls j)f parchment to tho sheriffs, containing accounts of supposed 
debtors to the crown during the last 300 years. The sheriff is bound 
to Summon a jury, in order to ascertain whaUmoney is due to the crown 
on the roll. The sending of the roll down and up again, occasions 
considerable expense, and is as unless a la^k as the labours of Sisyphus. 
The farcical ceremony of passing the sheriffs’ accounts is of a piece with 
the rest, and resembles a game on tho draught-board, Under the pre- 
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tcnco of testing the account, the practice is to throw, in the presence 
of t he# cursitor baron, small copper coins behind a hat, from one little 
square of the cloth on the table to another; when tfce sheriffs’ accounts 
are correct, a person cries out “ tot when inaccurate, another person 
cries u ncZ;” and according as these words are uttered, the copper 
coins are shifted ffora one part of the chequers to another. All these 
antics were, probably, of use prior to the invention of arithmetic and 
book-keeping, but are now as irrelevant as the idle pageant of a coro- 
nation or lord mayor’s show. • 

The manner in which the public money is paid in to the tellers is a 
similar burlcsqud on real life. There are four tellers, and each has a 
little pew or cabin, in which ho or his deputy sits, with a suitable com- 
plement of clerks, for the purpose of receiving the produce of the taxes 
nominally paid to him, but in reality to the clerks of the Bank of Eng- 1 
land, three of whom attend in an adjoining room to receive the money 
pnid^out, of the Bank to be paid into the Bank ^gain. The tollers, 
under the mockery of receiving the stamp, excise, and other duties, 
sign a parchment, written in a mixture of Latin or Saxon, or other 
jargon, whifh is as unintelligible to any one but a teller as the unknown 
tongues of Mr. Irving. They next pass a roll through a pipe into a room 
below, and there it is cut into a particular shape, and carried to the 
auditors of the Exchequer. A wooden tally was formerly used 'which, 
within the last two yams, has been exchanged for one of parchment. 
But the inconvenience and absurdity of the formality is so great, that 
Exchequer payments have been lately abolished, and they are now 
managed by clerks of the Treasury. * 

Prom Madox’s History of the Court of Exchequer , if appears, 
scarcely any alteration has been made in this department since the reign 
of Henry II. The reason is obvious enough. There arc vested rights, 
^claims of seniority, and reversionary interests in the way ; and no reform 
can be introduced till all these expectancies arc satisfied, and it has been 
the policy hithoito to take special care such expectancies never shall he 
satisfied, by promptly filling up every vacant appointment the moment 
it occurs. The most valuable sinecures in the Exchequer aref hold by 
peers and their relatives, and the emolument, fees, and patronage arc 
so great, that it can hardly excite surprise the carnival doings we have 
described have been so carcfulU preserved. 

For tlio gratification of tax payors wo gubjoin a statement of the 
sums annually swamped in the “ great Exchequer job.” # 

Auditor’s Office JR s . d. 

Salaries 13,004 9 2J 

Contingencies unknown from the want of documents, in an office 
professing to check nil the other departments of the slate . 

Bells' Office. Salaries . * 1*7,006 9 1 0 

Contingencies 70 13 3 

7.077 G I 


Carried forward . . . .1*20,08 111 
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TdSws’ Offices. 


Brought forward ** *.£20,681 u 3} 


Marquis Camden’s Salaries ..... 5,700 0 0 

Contingencies 312 2 11 


Earl Bathurst's Salaries 

Rt Hon. Charles Yorke’s Salaries * • • • • 

Spenccr-Pcrcival, Esq/s Salaries 

Four Money Porters 

Contingencies of the four departments? exclusive of station- 
ery, the expense of which is unknown 


6,012 2 11 
5,800 0 0 
5,768 5 4 
5,396 14 0 
1,020 4 0 

113 4 3 


. £44,792 4 0| 


Of this sum about one-fourth is paid for sinecures*, so complete, 
that in the words of the return, “ the Teller is empowered by his patent 
to appoint a deputy, who transacts all the business of the office. The 
Teller himself does not, nor has it been usual for him, to execute any 
part of it whatsoever.” 

The Auditor is virtually a sinocuro; the money porters, who perform 
the heavy drudgery of carrying slips of paper and parchment, are paid 
indifferently well; and there are five heads of offices who have deputies 
to act for them “ in the general superintendence of the office during 
any occasional absence.” 

The following gives an account of the salaries received for “ respon- 
sibility,” and of those paid for work. 


• * £ s. d. 

Total expense in salaries 44,296 2 4£ 

FourTellers at £2,700 per annum £10,800 

One Auditor 4,000 

Five Heads of Departments 5,400 

Four Money Porters J.. £1,020 4 0 

Deduct as wages .*. 320 4 Xt 

700 

C for Sinecures or “ Responsibility” ........ 20,900 0 O 

Salaries f 

C for Work 23,396 2 4£ 


The Commissioners of 1831' recommend that the whole of the present 
•machinery should be entirely swept away, and suggest the erection of 
a new office upon a new system — but then, agreeably with the established 
routine in such cases, the public will have to provide double —salaries 
for the new, and pensions and compensations for the old officials ! 

The Audit Office . — This is as snug and delightful a retreat as any 
in the public departments. Were a proper system adopted in keeping 
llw public accounts, this office might be dispensed with. In 1806, an 
attempt was made to improve the audit department, and the way this 
was set about is a very apt specimen of the mode of reforming govern- 
ment abuses in those dajs. A chairman of the Board was created, 
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r * 1 «nn • four new members, each £1 ,200 ; a secretary, a foreigner, 
SoOfciix inspectors, each £600-, and eight additional examiners; with 
numerous other appointments, which increased the expense from about 
£14,000 to £38,000; and after all the establishment was made less 
cflicicnt than under the old and less expensive system. 

Civil Department of the Amy.— The office of paymaster of the 
forces is a sinecure. The business is performed by a deputy and three 
cashiers. As each of those persons has a power of drawing money out 
of the Bank of England on his own order, the effect of the office being 
a sinecure is to diminish considerably the security of the public.* It is 
also attended with this further inconvenience, that it multiplies the num- 
ber of imprest accountants, and thus augments the difficulty of establish- 
ing a proper system of keeping the public accounts . 9 

The account called Army Extraordinaries is liable to great abuse • 
and mystification. Under this head, payments arc made which have 
nothing to do with the army; the sums voted by parliament seldom ex- 
ceed £900, while the sum expended commonly amounts to three mil- 
lions. This scheme serves to conceal ^from the public a great deal of 
wasteful and illegal expenditure ; for instance, the sum paid at home to 
colonial agents, and the sum drawn from abroad for colonial expenses, 
although they are wholly for civil colonial* purposes, arc paid as army 
extraordinaries, and without any previous vote of parliament ; which is 
thus, according to the testimony of Sir H. Purnell, mislead by the annual 
production of an account with u a perfectly false title. 0 * 

The employing of Commissioners of Accounts abroad was suggested 
in consequence of the great accumulation of accounts during the war ; 
hut, since the conclusion of it, the motives which originated the plan 
have gradually ceased to have any force, and therefore the public ought 
to he saved the expense of such useless functionaries. Where too is t\\o 
•necessity for incurring the expense of having army agents ? The ac- 
counts of the paymasters of regiments are examined at the War-officc, 
and not by the agents ; and all the agents do fof *the public is to re- 
ceive money from the paymasters of the forces, and to pay with it the 
drafts of the regimental paymasters; the other duties are private, and 
for the benefit of officers of the army. 

Royal Military Academy , Woolwich.- -Tim establishment might 
he appropriated to much better purposes than the nursing of some dozer; 
or so artillery and engineer officers. Long qfter the peace the Academy 
was maintained at an annual expense of £20,000 and upwards ; t^o 
average cost to the public of the cadets admitted to commissions in 
the army, in 1820, was £920 each. The charge for civil officers, pro- 
fessors and masters, for the year ending in 1831, was £3402. • Even 
this is too much ; ^specially as the knowledge taught at tho Academy 
is quite elementary, and nfight just as well be learnt at any private nfili- 


* Sir H. Parnell on l iuancial Ihiforin, p. 141. 
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tary school. If instruction were made to begin at the Academy just 
wfiere it stops at present, that is, when the cadets are seventeen or 
eighteen years old*, then there might be some reason in keeping it up ; 
because the instruction afforded to officers might be of such a description 
in the higher branches of military art, as could not be attained else- 
where. * 

Department of the Navy and Dock Yarrfs.-^The first lord com- 
missioner of the admiralty has a salary of £4, .500, with an official resi- 
dence, and four other commissioners £1,000 a-year with an official resi- 
dence each ; the first secretary £3,000*, the second do 1 ,500 ; the 
comptroller of the navy has £2,000, with a residence, the deputy-comp- 
troller of ditto, £1,200; besides which, are an immense number of com- 
missioners of the navy", and commissioners of the dock yards with sala- 
ries of £1,000 each. A most objectionable office kept up by the Tories 
was the treasurership of the navy — a mere sinecure ; it lias been conso- 
lidated by the Whigs with the vice-presidentship of the Board of Trade. 

The expenditure in the Royal Dock-yards and arsenals is most lavish 
in storekeepers, clerks, chaplains, surgeons, measurers, master-atten- 
dant, master-shipwright and dthers, many of whom are apparently kdpt 
up for mutual superintendence, and forming a gradation of office and 
multiplication of expense wholly unnecessary. Not a single trade is 
carried on without a master; there is a master-smith, bricklayer, sail- 
maker, rigger, rope-maker, painter, and others ; they have each £250 
a-ycar, and many of them have not above four or five men under their 
superintendence. How differently private and public business is con- 
ducted? was strikingly shown in the evidence of Mr. Barrow. There is 
a private biiilder who employs 250 shipwrights : he has one foreman, 
one measurer, two clerks, and ten labourers. In Woolwich yard, which 
comes the nearest to it, there are 248 shipwrights, eighteen clerks, six 
masters’ of trades, eight foremen, eight measurers, eleven cabin-kecpcrs : 
besides surgeons, boatswain, wardens, and other people. The whole esta- 
blishment of the officers, clerks, and other salaried persons at the dock- 
yard, amounts to £155,000, and the amount of wages paid for work done 
by artiffcers and labourers, &c. is £502,000. It thus appears that for 
every three pounds and a quarter paid to the men, there is a pound paid 
for superintendence. t 

^ The Paymaster of the Marines has* a salary of £1,000, for the dis- 
charge of duties which might be very well annexed to the Navy-office. 
“ As to the reasons,” sayf Sir H. Parnell, “ that arc given to .the con- 
trary, they are so plainly nothing more than ingenious pretoxts for main- 
taining a lucrative office, that it would bo a waste of time to notice 
them,” 

The naval accounts, as indeed all the accounts of the public offices, 
art kept on a confused and most inconvenient principle, from the 
want of a well-arranged plan of book-keeping. Each description of 
expenditure has its distinct set pf hooks, making thirty-three in all, 
and tending greatly to the, increase of expense by the multiplication of 
clerks. At present the payment of officers and seamen’s wages is made 
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in the presence of four clerks, in order to have three clerks checking 
the accuracy of every sum paid By the fourth. As these clerks are 
selected from different branches, and as each keeps a book, so many 
books are kept in triplicate, that they amount, in the whole, to 1580 
supernumerary volumes. 

Increase in Pjiace Establishments.— 'The following comparison of 
the peace establishments of 1 1792 and of 1831 is very instructive. 


Year 1792. Year 18*1. 


Army .*£2.330, *49 £6,991,10* 

Navy . . ! ] ,985,482 *,309,005 

Ordnance 444,803 1,613,908 

Total eburge. . £4,700,694 ... *£13,914, 070* 


It* thus appears the peaco establishment of 1831 exceeds that of 
1792 nearly threefold, and that, since 1815, upwards of 250 millions 
hftvo been expended on soldiers, sailors, ships, and artillery ; although 
we have been all the time in a state of general tranquillity. The only 
ground on which it is attempted to justify the expenditure, so enormous- 
ly great in comparison with that of any former peace establishment, is 
the expediency of being at all times prepared for war . So that after 
expending upwards of eleven hundred millions in th^j purchase of a 
secure ana lasting peace ; after sacrificing millions in fortifying Belgium 
againstFrench aggression ; after, erecting splendid hnd costly monuments 
to commemorate tho glorious triumphs of Waterloo: after all these 
efforts, glories, and sacrifices, .we cannot yet sit down in safety, 
without bristling on all sides with cannons and bayonets. Is this; wo 
isk, any proof of progression in human*, affairs ? Is this the boasted 
44 settlement of Europe ?”* Arc these She blessings of legitimate and 
constitutional monarchies ? Arc nations, in their relations to each other, 
always lo exemplify the condition of man in a state of nature, with 
couched lance, watchful eye, and trembling heart, fearing tp be the 
victim of beasts of prey or of the tomahawk and scalping-knife of his 
not less savage fellow-cneature ? If these are all the guarantees of 
social happiness which aristocratic governments can give, we say, — 
Away with them ! let us try new men, new principles, and new insti * 
tutions ! 

A principal cause of tho vast increase in fhe military expenditure of 
tho country js the number and establishments of tho army. From the 
inquiries of tho Finance Committee, it appears that, in 1792, the 
numher of all ranks in tho army was 57,251 ; jnd that, according to 
the statement of H. Parnell, they were distributed as follows : — # 


* Annual Finance Accounts, ’ p. 21. Sess. 1831. 
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# 

Officers and Men 


Great Britain 17,007 

Ireland 11,901# 

East Indies' . 10,700 

Canada, Nora Scotia, and Bermuda .............. 6,061 

Gibraltar 4,221 

Wesl-India Islands . 6,886 

New South Wales * . . 476 


67,251 


In 1$$8, the ^number of all rnnks w$s 116,738 ; the dis tribution was 
as follows : — * * 


Great Britain . 29,61 6 

Ireland ...- 23,969 

Colonies 37,037 

East Indies.. 26,116 


116,738 


The chief part of the increase is accounted for as under 


Increase in the New Colonies 17,112 

Increase in the Old Colonies 849 

Increase in Great Britain 9,094 

Increase in Ireland 10,363 

Increase in the East Indies 14,287 


« 51,705 

Allowing thdt the extent of our foreign possessions has rendered 
necessary' an increase in the army, this does not apply to the household 
hr oops, as they are never sent abroad in time of peace. Yet it is in this 
branch of the service, and in dragoons, that there has been the greatest 
augmentation. The«following statement shows the increase of lifo and 
foot guards and cavalry at the two periods : — 


RANK and FILE. 

Officers and Non- 1 
Commissioned 
Officers in 1830. 

Total of Men 
and Yhhccrs in' 
1830. 

Increase in Rank 
und File in 
1830. 

1792. 

1830. 

Life Guards ... 411 

Horse Guards . 261 

Dragoou Guards 696 

Dragopns 2,080 

Foot Guards . . . 3,12(^ 

t>88 

344 

2,268 f 
5.152 J 
5,760 

187 , 4 
86 

1,506 

848 

875 

430 

9,326 

6 ? C08 

277 

* 71,972 

1 3,072 
2,634 

Total Number . 6,574 

14,212 

2,627 ' 

17,239 

8,038 


These ailt the, most expensive classes in the army, and chiefly kept 
i.0f domestic use. The sums saved by the reduction of the cavalry 
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force would be very considerable, since the expenses of every horseman 
are nearly as great as those of the junior clerks in the public offices, 
some of whom have been so unsparingly reduced that tlieir superiors might 
enjoy, undiminished, their overgrown emoluments. The expense of a 
dragoon and horse, exclusive of forage, &c. is £57 a year, and of a life 
and horse guardsman £75 a year ; whilst the charge for infantry of the 
line is only £31 per man. 9 

The guards are chiefly intended for the maintenance of the peace 
in the metropolis, for the protection of the Bank, the Tower, and 
royal palaces. But there can }\e less need of this expensive corps now 
we have a military police, for the security of property and persons, and 
ready to aid the established authorities in case of civil commotion. Surely 
4000 constables, trained, organised, and bjrrackpd, and under the 
entire control of Ministers, might enable them to dispenso with at least 
one regiment of the household force. 

Many millions have been unnecessarily expend* 1, since the Peace, 
on our maritime establishments. In 1830, 30,000 seamen were 
vpted, and £1,657,601 to defray the charges of their wages and 
victuals. With the exception of Russia and the United States, the 
naval force of every other power is less than at the breaking out of 
the w ar in 1 793. Neither Spain nor Holland has any navy of conse- 
quence ; and France, which at the commencement of the Resolution 
had eighty efficient ships of the line, has now not more than forty. 
What occasion, then, can there- be for Great Britain to expend annually 
£1,300,000 on her dock-yards, and incur a naval expenditure, 
altogether, of more than five millions ? 

Expenditure of the Colonies . — These are a tremendous burthen on 
the resources of the mother country, chiefly to provide governorships, 
secretaryships, registrarships, agencies, apcl sinecures for the Aristo- 
cracy and their connexions.* No parliamentary document shews what 
the whole expense is that is paid by English taxes on account of the 
colonies. It is generally estimated that from two t(f three millions are 
paid for the army, navy, and various civil charges ; but in addition to 
this the public pay full two millions more for sugar and timBer than 
they ought to pay, in consequence of the increased prices occasioned by 
the protection given to fhe colonists by the higher duties imposed on 
these articles when imported from foreign countries.* 

There are only three ways that the Colory os can be of any advantage. 
1 . In furnishing a military force ; 2. In supplying the parent state 
with a revenue ; 3. In affording commercial advantages. 

Instead of furnishing a military force, the colonies are always a 
great drain upon our military resources, particularly in war,* when 
they occupy a large portion of the army and fleet in their defence. 
With respect to revenue,* it has been declared, by the act of the* ] 8 
Geo. 111. that no taxes or duties shall be levied on the colonies, except 


* Sir Henry Pkrnell\»n Financial Reform, p. 231. 
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for their use. As to commercial advantages, if the colonial trade 
wore quite free, our commercial relations with the colonies wquld^ re- 
semble. the intcrcdhrse between ourselves and independent countries ; 
and, with our unrivalled superiority in capital, manufactures, machinery, 
and skill, what have we to fear from unrestricted competition ? Wliat 
have we lost by the independence of the United Statqs ? Nothing : the 
nobility have lost provincial governorships ; but the population of both 
countries has been enriched and benefited by the vast augmentation in 
their mercantile intercourse. , 

The rage for colonies has been one pf the great big blunders of our 
, national policy, 'originating in the vain glory of conquest and aristo- 
cratic cupidity. England has neither conferred nor derived social 
happiness from territorial acquisitions. We may have imparted strength 
to others, but have received in return only the disease of monopolies 
and vast individual accumulations. How, indeed, could the results have 
been more favorable ? A great nation, possessing within herself the 
resources of wealth and civilization, what advantage can she derive 
from (gebausting her energies in rearing to maturity and fostering 
ingratitude in the unfledged offspring of future empires? Between 
old and infant communities there is not reciprocity of interest ; the 
latter participate in the benefits of the experience, laws, institutions, 
warlike poweT, and riches of the former without yielding countervailing 
advantages : it is strength allying itself to weakness — the full-grown 
oak bending to the palsying embrace of -the creeping ivy. 

So convinced are we of the fatuity of our conduct in this respect, 
that we* are sometimes inclined to think that we should have been a 
happier community had our sway never extended over the border. 
Scotland has benefited by the Union : her soil has been fertilised by 
our capital, and her greedy sons have enriched themselves by sinecures 
and pensions, the produce of English tayes ; but wliat has England- 
gained from the connexion ? The generous and intellectual character 
of her Saxon race difis not been improved by amalgamation w r ith Scotch 
metaphysics, thrift, and servility. Again, wliat benefits have we 
derived from the conquest of Ireland? Her uncultivated wastes, too, 
will he made fruitful by English money, unless the connexion bo 
prematurely severed : but what boon in return can she confer on 
England ? Her miserable children have poured out their blood in our 
wars of despotism ; our rich Aristocracy have been made richer by tlio 
rental of her soil ; and the aggregate power of the empire has been 
augmented : but we seek in vain for the benefits communicated to the 
mass of the English population. Certainly wo do not recognise them 
in the/Iegraded situation of the “ men of Kent,” depressed by compe- 
tition with the Hibernian peasantry ; neither have tjic moral habits of 
ou^ rural and manufacturing population been* bettered by commingling 
with the wretched and half-civilized emigrants from Munster and 
Connaught. , 

But these, at best, are o$ly unprofitable lamentations ; it is vain to 
repine at remediless evils; the union *>f England, Scotland, and Ire- 
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land, is, we presume, indissoluble : we are married, as the saying is, 
for better ami worse, and we must make the best of an unprofitable 
alliance. ' * 

The chief advantage to bo derived from colonies is in rendering them 
a desirable refuge to a redundant population. But the Aristocracy 
decline making them subservient to the purposes of an extensive plan of 
emigration, because of the expense ; it would be a sacrifice not for the 
benefit of themselves, but of the industrious orders, and this ‘‘they 
begrudge ; they prefer subduing the clamours of a starving people by 
special commissions and improved man-traps rather than by providing 
tho means by which the unemployed labouier and artisati may transport 
his superfluous industry lo the banks of tho St. Lawrence and the shores 
of Australia. • 

Although the Oligarchs are so parsimonious when the welfare of the 
people is concerned, they are reckless enough about expense when it 
ministers only indirectly to their own gratification and ambition. It 
appears, from the inquiries of the Finance-Committee, that the collective 
expenditure of five of our colonies has exceeded, on an account of ten 
afid more ygars, the colonial revenues applicable to the disfcharge of it, 
so as to have constituted a deficiency of £2,524,000, and that this 
deficiency was paid by the Treasury, although the surplus expenditure 
had been incurred without pro\ ions communication with ministers ; nor 
does it appear ministers lmd any previous knowledge either of the amount 
of the colonial revenues or the cliaiges upon them. Can any thing 
more strikingly show the careless and lavish system on which tho 
affairs of the nation have been conducted ? We subjoin an abstract of 
the returns to parliament of the colonics to which we have alluded. It will 
bo seen that the surplus revenue of the crown colonies above the civil ex- 
penditure amounted to £1,453,842, and this was all which remained 
inapplicable to a military expenditure of £3,733,939, leaving £2,280,097 
to he paid out of the assessed taxes, the excise, and custom-duties of 
the people ol* England. 

Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure of Five Crown Colonies 
referred to in Mr. TIcrries's Letter to Mr. Wilmot Horton , of the 
24 th March , 1827. — Bari. Paper, No. 352, Sess. 1*830. 


Civil Military 1 

Colonies. Years. Revenue. * Expenditure. Expenditure. 

-J L. 

Ceylon 13 4,384,407 3,097,571 2,570,107 

Mauritius 12 1,723,114 1,829,508 795,575 

Capo of Good I loyo 11 1,333,441 1,062,670 277,015 

Malta .10 2,378,114 2,384,197 88,994 

Trinidad 12 405,513 396,711 2,248 


£ 10,224,589. 8,770,747 3,733,939 
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Of these colonics, three of them — Ceylon, Mauritius, and the Cape of 
Godd Hope — are chiefly of use to the East-India Company, who ought 
to defray the charges of their military protection. Many other c of our 
colonies are equally valueless as objects of national utility. Of what 
use is the retention of the Ionian Islands, with Malta and Gibraltar in 
our hands ? The settlements at Sierra Leone and on the west coast of 
Africa ought to be abandoned, having entirely failed* in the attainment 
of thi object intended. No reason cai^ be shown why Canada, Nova- 
Scotia, and other possessions on the continent of America, would not 
bo as available to British enterprise, if fhey were made independent 
states. Neither* our manufactures, coiflmerce, nor shipping would bo 
injured by such a measure. On the other hand, what has the nation 
lost by Canada? According to Sir H. Parnell, lifty or sixty millions 
have been already fcxpendod ; the annual sum payable out of English 
taxes is full £600,000 a-year ; and there has been a plan in progress 
for two or three years to fortify Canada, at an estimated cost of three 
millions. Either the Boroughmongers or the people must have been 
absolutely mad to tolerate for so many years such useless waste of public 
resources. " 

The Slave-Trade . — On this subject Sir H. Parnell says, — “ The 
great sum of £5,7Q0,000 has already been expended in carrying into 
effect tlje measures of government for co-operating with other countries 
in putting down the slavo- trade, and the annual current expenses 
amount to nearly £400,000. But the attempt appears to have altoge- 
ther failed. The governments of France, Spain, and Portugal, accord- 
ing to the Parliamentary Papers, make no efforts whatever to enforce 
the laws for putting down the traffic ; and tho persons in authority in 
Cuba and Brazil not only neglect to execute tho laws, hut in some 
cases have been engaged in it themselves. So that our treaties and 
laws, where such parties are'concerned, are so much waste paper, and^ 
spending money to try to give effect to them is perfect folly. The African 
Institution say, in thtir twentieth report, ‘ The slave-trade has increased 
during the last year; and, notwithstanding tho number of prizes taken, 
it continues to rage with unabated fury/ Surely here arc sufficient 
reasons for saving £400,000 a-year, now expended to so little pur- 
pose.” — Financial Reform, pp. 231, 232. Human suffering is equally 
painful to bear, whether inflicted orf this or the other side of the globe, 
fln black or white, men, and we should be sorry, even for the sake of 
economy, that any measures should he adopted tending to revive the 
heAlish traffic in Negroes. But, after all, we ought to look at home,, 
The horrors of the ‘ middle passage’ did not transcend those of the 
infernal factory system : in the former adults weyethe chief victims 
sacrificed to the Moloch of wealth ; in the latter it i% helpless infancy. 
Jf one remonstrate with any of tho Crcesu^ses of f the North on the 
cruelty of exacting such long and severe hours of labour from children 
and apprentices, their only defence is, — “ If we did not do it, others 
would — we should be undersold in the market .” So with them it is a 
mere question of political economy — of profit and accumulation of capi- 
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tal — not of humanity. But we shall take leave to tell these lords of the 
loom that they have another alternative ; they might be content with 
amassing something less, £s a passport into the aristocratic circle, than 
a million or a million and a half of money by mutilating, misshaping, 
and abridging the lives of God’s creatures : but this they will not do ; 
they will persist in realizing their cent, per cent., and rather than forego 
it will have their 4 pound of flesh,* — they will see orphans* eye-balls start 
from their sockets, and their tendons crack, through unwholesome long- 
protracted toil — and this too in a country where society is hourly threat- 
ened with dissolution — where Internal peace and the security of property 
are endangered by the multitude ’'of unemployed artizans*! 

Expense of Civil Government . — The expense of conducting the civil 
government of4he country, including the king, the three secretaries of 
state, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, the Mint, and? judicial establishments, 
is about £2,000,000. The progressive increaso of expense, in some 
departments, is as follows : — 


Home Department • 

Year l?w>. 

Year 1849. 

£31,916 

Foreign Department*' 


65,681 

Colonial Department 

.... 9,111 

39,824 


£58,019 

£137,221 


Thus, it appears, the charge of these three departments has more 
than doubled since 1796 — a period of hostilities. 

Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland . — The vice-regal government of Ireland 
costs the country £100,000 per annum. This is extravagant, as it is 
well known that Irish affairs are chiefly managed at Whitehall. The 
keeping up this mimic sovereign tends to keep up those symbols of se- 
paration and hostility which a more rational policy would endeavour to 
obliterate. For any other purpose, in the present state of intercourse, 
we might as well have, once more, a lord-president at York — a king in 
Edinburgh — or a separate court for the marches of Wales, at Ludlow, 
or Monmouth. What then can be urged to justify the lord-lieutenancy? 
It has been alleged indeed by Irish secretaries, who receive £4000 a-year, 
that it is beneficial to the tradesmen of Dublin, among whom the money 
granted for the vice-regal establishment is expended. So then the com- 
munity must* be robbed of £100,000, that the Dublin shopkeepers may 1 
profit the odd farthings. This is the favourrte round of arguing by cor- 
ruptionists ; they always deem it a sufficient justification for pillaging 
the people, if a portion of the spoil be returned to them in the way of 
alms or Christmas doles. By acting on this principle, the pride anct 
interests of autocratical government are both favoured ; and the people, 
injured by its rapacity, aye, insulted by its compassion. But in this way 
the influence of the lord -lieutenant’s salary is, as regards the prosperity 
of a great city, contemptible : his whole salary, if spent in Dublin, is not 
equal to half the receipts of one of the ten thousand gin-shops in London. 
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If, however, the effect was greater, the process is dishonest If the 
lorS-lieutcnancy is necessary as an instrument of government-}- which 
has never boon satisfactorily proved— it ought to be retained ; it not, 
there is no earthly reason why the shopkeepers of Dublin should be 
supported by taxing the shopkeepers of the other towns of the empire. 
The viceroyship is a precious jewel in the eyes of the Aristocracy, and 
that it will not 'willingly be abandoned, we believe ; but where pretexts 
are Seen through easily, it is, perhaps, prudent to abstain from them. 
The man who merely robs you, does not ojiend you so much as the man 
who both robs you and insults your understanding by an awkward 
attempt at deceiving you. * 

Expenses of a Coronation . — The ministers of George IV. asked 
Parliament for a grant of oply £100,000, to defray the expenses of his 
coronation ; but the ceremShy turned out something like palace -building, 
the actual cost greatly exceeding the estimate, amounting to £238,000.* 
The jewels of the crown were valued at £05,000, and 10 per cent, in- 
terest was paid to Rundell and Bridge for the loan of them. Either for 
the gratification of the monarch or his courtiers, the crown was kept 
four years, at an annual charge to the public of £6500 ; and it was only 
in consequence of a seasonable motion of Mr. Hume the royal bauble 
was at last divested of its borrowed plumage. 

Upon the coronation of William IV. the Whigs certainly curtailed 
materially both the folly and expense of the feudal pageant, to the no 
small mortification of the antiquated admirers of chivalry, Punch, and 
Bartholomew fair. But b it is time the oiling and kissing and other 
tom- foolery, perpetrated in the Abbey by the right reverend bishops, 
were omitted, and the whole reduced to a simple and economical process 
of inauguration. The king, the magistrates, and public officers take 
the needful oaths on the accession, and a coronation confirms nothing ; 
it* affords no stronger guarantee either «on the part of the king* 
or the people ; it is an unmeaning ceremony, fit only to be ex- 
hibited among slawitf, or a priest-ridden rabble, by an Eastern despot. 
It is something still more objectionable. Formerly it might be of use, 
when it^as really what it professed to be— a solemn compact between 
the king and his lieges ; but it lias since degenerated into a mere mockery 
of sacred things, of religious rites, vows, and pledges. 

Kingly governments are sinking fast in general estimation, and it is 
Tiad policy to depreciate monarchy lower by obtruding it in its most 
absurd and revolting forms. Instead of expending a large sum on a 
senseless spectacle, we would beg in lieu to suggest that the com- 
mencement of every new reign be commemorated by the building of a 
bridge, the construction of a rail-road, the completion of a Thames- 
tunnel, the foundation of an university, or any otly*r undertaking of 
national utility. < * 


* Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, New Scries, vol. ix. p. HOT. 
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WO UK I NOS OF TAXATION. 

An •important circumstance lias been remarked »by sir H. Parnell 
connected with the pressure of taxation, namely, the effect of monopolies 
and protections in raising- the prices of commodities which are the sub- 
jects of them. These monopolies and protections impose, by increased 
prices, burdens oil the public which neither fill the exchequer, nor for- 
ward any purpose of national utility, but support favoured trades* If 
the effect of the corn laws is, at least, to raise the price of com five 
shillings a quarter, this advance on the annual quantity consumed, 
taken at 50,00p,000 quarters? creates a charge on the public of 
£12,500,000 a year. If the protecting duties on East India and 
foreign sugars .advance the price of sugar only one penny a pound, this 
advance on the quantity annually consulted, nitmely JJNO, 000,000 
pounds, is, on the public, £1,500,000 a year. If the East India 
Company's monopoly makes the price of tea (exclusive of duty) double 
what* it is at Mew York and Hamburgh, as is the case, it imposes a 
tax of at least £2,000,000 a year in the form of increased pi ice ; and 
tiff* monopoly of the timber trade, enjoyed by the shipowners and 
Canada merchants, costs the public at least £l ,000,000 a year: so 
that by these monopolies and protections 17 millions a year are taken 
from the pockets of the people, just as if corn, sugar, tea, and timber 
wen 1 taxed to that amount, and the produce paid into the Treasury. 

Relief to the country is not so much to be expected from a reduction 
in the amount of taxation as the adjustment of its pressure. The taxes 
which have been repealed are considerable, and* further reductions, with 
the present scale of expenditure, might render loans necessary to supply 
the deficiency. The people, however, may bo greatly benefited# by a 
commutation of taxes , and by imposing those essential to the expendi- 
ture of government on the classes and interests best able to support 
TTiem, We shall in this section shortly notice a few of the taxes which 
require either to be repealed or modified. 

To begin with Soap, which, as the cholera spasmodtea has 
reached our shores, is rendered more than ever essential to herith and 
cleanliness. On hard soap (the revenue ou soft soap is next to nothing) 
the duty is three pence jv*r pound, or 110 to 130 percent., in some 
eases more. The duty is too high, and the regulations for collecting it 
lead to frauds, of the grossest description. There is no duty in Ireland, 
and it is notorious that a large quantity of sdap is smuggled back again 
from that country into England. There is no fixed rule for the collec- 
tion of the tax : there are no less than seven different modes of levying it: 
in lnndon there is one way, in Liverpool another, in Hull a third 4 and 
so on. This is meant to avoid fraud, and the result is to invite it, and, 
of course, to hardss the % fair trader. Mr. Thomson mentioned tvr.o 
Liverpool houses (House of Commons, March 26, 1830) which con- 
trived to carry on an extensive business with government capital, by a 
dexterous management of the drawback allowed on the exportation of 
soap to Ireland. , 

2 c 
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The duty of £4 : 10 per fon on Hemp is injudicious; fork is a tax 
on •a raw material not produced at homo, and of the first necessity for 
shipping and domestic uses. But while we tax the article in its raw 
state, we admit it in a manufactured form for the use of the marine, if 
purchased and manufactured abroad: thus giving a premium to the 
foreign manufacturer and discouraging our own. The timber duties are 
liable to. similar objections, but the subject has been so frequently before 
the public we shall pass on to the S ilk Duties, which, as justly re- 
marked, are a fine specimen of fiscal absurdity. 

First, there is a duty on manufactured silk, to protect the weaver ; 
then, there is at duty on thrown 1 silk, t#j keep him down, and to protect 
the silk-throwster; then, thero is a duty on raw silk, to contract the 
operations of both weaver and throwster. Common seijse would say, 
abolish the lawsilk^dutie&efall events ; hut Common Sense has never been 
finance minister, and indeed very seldom in the Cabinet in any capacity. 

The Malt Laws will of course be revised. It is an act of justice 
due to the malster, to the" public, and to the agriculturist. The duty on 
Tea must stand over till the Fast India Company’s charter is settled, 
when we may expect something better than an infusion from slw- 
leaves to breakfast; prior to the settlement of the Charter any 
reduction in the duty would only tend to augment the dividends of 
the proprietors. The duty on Class does not admit of delay; the 
gross produce is about one million, but nearly half of this sum is 
either returned or lost in the charges of collection. Lord Althorp 
proposed to repeal the glass duty, but. having been bothered out of the 
tax o n+ stock-jobbing by Messis. Goulburn and John Smith, he was 
compelled to retain it, as also the duty on tobacco. 

Thp duties on different kinds of Paper vary from .50 to 150 per cent. 
They form a portion of the mass of taxes imposed on knowledge and the 
diffusion of information. The payment of the duties is the least part of 
the evil; the paper-maker isliarassed likft the malster by an infinity of 
forms — in giving notice to the exciseman— in reweighing the paper 
before the supervisor— in lettering the rooms of his manufactory — in 
numbc|jng his vats, chests, presses and engines — in taking out licenses — 
and in procuring and pasting labels on every ream — and for neglect of 
any of which he is liable to ruinous penalties. Why is the paltry 
Pamphlet Duty retained? It produces only about £1,000 per 
annum, which is much less than might be obtained by compelling noble 
lords and honourable members to pay the postage of their private cor- 
respondence. Yet for thfs insignificant sum the booksellers throughout 
the kingdom are hampered with forms of entry at the Stamp Office, 
which, if they do not observe, they must pay forfeit, or what is worse, 
memorialise the Honourable Board, alias the Honourable Solicitor of 
Stamps. The duty on Advertisements ought to*be regulated, but in 
what way we are unable to suggest. It is certainly unfair that a short 
advertisement should pay as much as a long one, or that an advertise- 
ment for a place, office, or employment should pay as much as one for a 
loan of motoey* or the sale *of an estate. 
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The produce ofthe duty on Sf.a Policies lias diminished, although the 
amount of ship’s tonnage entered inwards and outwards has increased. The 
high ra!e of duties has driven insurers to make their policies in America, 
Holland, and Germany, where they could insure at a cheaper rate. 
In these times of low profits a difference in price of one-quarter or one- 
half per cent, is sufficient to influence the determination of commercial 
business.* The case of Fire Insurances is still more flagrant. The 
premium in London on common rj sks is Is. 6d. and upon that 3s. duty 
must be paid to government. A tax of 200 per cent, obviously prevents 
many from insuring*; those wl?o are willing to pay Is. 6d. percent, to the 
offices do not lik*) to pay twice *?s much more for pensibns and palace 
buildings. The consequence is that it is only the great properties which 
are insured, the smaller are loft to Providence. A man with a large 
house and valuable furniture insures, but a nufTTwith a cottage docs not: 
thus prudence is taxed where it ought to be special' v encouraged. 

The unequal mode of assessing the inhabited ho*' sc ditty has been 
before alluded to ; also the mileage duty on stage-coaches (pp. 207-280) 
and the unfair advantage possessed by real over chattel property. The 
csfalos of the aristocracy pass to their descendants without payment of 
either probate or legacy duty; but the property of the merchant, 
trader, or mechanic, being mostly personal, is subject to both, and cannot 
be left, to children and friends without payment of a tax, varying from 
one to ten per cent. The whole of I he St\mv Duties require regula- 
tion, and the public has long indulged a hope that the task ere this 
would have been accomplished. The duty on deeds and other legal 
instruments should be more regular in its ascent, and not fall so Heavily 
on property of small value. T he representatives of a deceased person 
must swear to the amount of his property without deducting debts ; 
and although the duty is afterwards returned (but with considerable^ 

4 tumble and expense), it frequently inconveniences the poorer classes, 
wlm may not have the immediate means of paying the probate duty, 
without which they cannot act. The license duties AJ] very unequally; 
many classes, and these best, able perhaps to bear a deduction from their 
incomes, are wholly exempt. Then why should an attorney he dtabject 
to an annual duty, while the barrister, physician, and medical practi- 
tioner escape altogether? Or why should the large fundholder, or the 
army and naval half-pay, and civil superannuation people, receive their 
dividends and pensions without giving a stamp, especially as government 
will not receive its ow n taxes without charging payer with the receipt- 
duty. 

Ireland has been so impoverished by tithes and absenteeism that her 
contributions to the wants of the state have been personal rather ,{han 
pecuniary . She was exempt from the property tax, and still is fro^ 
the assessed taxes. * Why, % how r ever, the gentry should escape direct 
taxation as well as agistment tithe, cannot be so easily explained, unless 
from the circumstance of Ireland having; been till lately a close borough. 

* P. Thomson, House of Commons, March 26, 1830. 
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Th^pe n\ay be valid grounds for exempting* a poor country from duties 
on articles of consumption ; but income arising from property is really 
more valuable (will r go farther) in a poor country than in a rich one. * 

Taxes ox Newspapers. — Tho heavy duty on newspapers, whether 
considered as a source of revenue, or, in its injurious tendency, to restrict 
the/ diffusion of intelligence , is the most objectionably part of our fiscal 
system. A fourpermy stamp, on an article which sells for sixpence, is a 
tax of 200 per cent. ’ Some of the weekly papers endeavour to evade 
this onerous impost, by selling a larger p^per at a higher price, which 
reduces the per centago, the duty not # being an ad valorem one ; but 
they are subject* to tho disadvantage of a more limited Sale, owing to tho 
higher price of tlieir publications. , 

A reduction in t^e duty jtfffuld be more than compensated by an in- 
crease in the circulation ofpapers ; but then the object of the government 
lias been not so much to realize revenue as to control public opinion . 
Our limits do not admit of our treating this subject so fully as it de- 
serves ; nor -is it necessary, after the able and conclusive exposition it 
has undergone in other publications ; we shall, however, submit a few 
brief observations: — ]. On the influence of the high stamp-duties on 
the state of the newspaper press. 2. On the consequences of restricting 
the sale of cheap political pamphlets, subjecting them to the same duty 
as the 'regular journals. Our arguments will be addressed to those who 
feel an interest in social improvement, not to those who seek only to 
thrive by abuse and oppression. 

Tho first and most qjivious effect of the high duty is, by enhancing 
the price, to curtail the benefit of newspapers, whether as the source of 
innocent amusement or useful instruction, to the more opulent classes. 
But the newspapers depending for support upon what may be termed 
Jho proprietary of the country, they will, of course, bo conducted on 
such principles and in such spirit as islikaly to be most agreeable to 
interests, the prejudices, and passions of their subscribers. Hence the 
predominant chat at* ter of the press has been aristocratic : and 
it seldom compromised the favour of its chief patrons by the fearless 
exposition of any political abuse, superstitious error, commercial or 
chartered privilege, private vied, or public oppression, in which they 
were especially intei’ested. • 

„ But the Press being under the influence of tho opulent, it leaves the 
indigent, as we shall ternythem for brevity, without protection. They 
jpay he calumniated with impunity, as they often are ; their motives, 
views, and conduct may be distorted, and they have no effective means — 
no organ — by which they can set themselves right with the community. 
Heme it is that the great mass of society — the industrious and trading 
©tosses — those numerous and useful orders, whicly constitute the bone 
afid muscle of the social state — are no more* represented— their interests 
arc no more maintained, by the daily journals, than they are by the 
Commons’ House of Parliament* 

* Of la<£ Rial's a great deal has been said of the advantages of 
cnmfterc£i§!Sr&ed<>m arid unrestricted 1 rmrmptitinn : but. is a mononolv of 
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knowlcdpf' loss pregnant with mischief than ft monopoly of corn 01 Other 
article, of general consumption'? Tho exclusive privileges of Oxford 
and Cambridge have been objected to as well as of the Bank and East- 
India Company ; but how does it happen there is so little outcry against, 
the Press? The reason is obvious enough ; the Press is the common 
crier ; but, though loud and prompt in proclaiming the abuses of others, 
it has been marvellously silent concerning its own. How muefc the 
monopoly of the great brewers* was reprobated, even by most of the 
journals; but the public injury, from this source, was limited and 
unimportant, contrasted with that originating in the ^monopoly of the 
Press. No doubt the beverage of the people was diluted and adulterated, 
but this evil, # at tho worst, was local in its effects ; it was not like 
the Press, whose despotic authority is not ^i^pited tg> the metropolis, nor 
the provinces, nor even the empire, but extends to every corner of 
the globe. 

TJie provincial press takes its tone and character from the London 
prints ; some of the country papers follow in the wake of the Times, 
eyme the Morning Chronicle , some tlie Sun, some the Courier, 
and some other journals ; hut all have their guide and prototype in the 
metropolis, from wh|pm they cut or copy their opinions. From this 
sort of paternity and connexion arises a most portentous danger to the 
liberties and prosperity of the empire. The Press has been designated 
a fourth estate, next in influence and importance to King, Louis, and 
Commons. But, C4reat Cod ! only think of what this fourth estate 
consists* —twelve daily papers established and carried on solely for gain — 
whose proprietors arc unknown — whose editors are unknown — whoso 
reporters are unknown — in short, belonging and attached to which 
there i> not the slighest thread of responsibility, whatever may be tlie 
character and magnitude of their delinquency. Upon this vacillating and 
"fhtangible pivot one-fourth a greatfdcal more — of the government, 
of this great empire depends. What ransense it^s to complain of the 
Treasury boroughs, of Catton, or Midhurst, or of rfltten boioughs with 
only a dozen electors, while an overwhelming influence likg this is 
tolerated ! What dolts ministers would have been, had they exclusively 
concerned themsehes about the influence to bo derived from these 
sources, and not availed "themselves of tin* more potent agency which 
might be der ived from tho Press. And do we suppose that CovcrnineuH 
alone may avail itself of this power; that £reat commercial companies, 
loan- mongers, speculators in the funds, anti getters lip of bubble com- 
panies may not resort to similar aid? Assuredly not; for w r e know T the 
contrary; wc know that tho Press has been the great agent not only in' 
the oppression* of the Oligarchy, but in the fraudulent devices b^ which 
one portion of the community has plundered another. 

Only place at our disposal, out of tiro secret service money, £‘20,f)00 
per annum ; a few judgeships and ofliecs in the Colonies ; a few leases 
of houses and crown lands in tho metropolis ; a few livings and dignities 
in the Church; a few’ places in the Customs, Excise, ami judicial 
administration ; and a few appointments to the magistracy and shriev- 
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altifs in the country : let us, we repeat, have these things in our gift j 

and we will engage to make the boasted fourth estate of thin realm 

ns subservient us {he most corrupt and despotic minister could desire . 

We do not mean to affirm we would render the Press undisguisedly 
prostituted to the Government; we would further its ends in a much 
more adroit and effective manner; nor would we go openly with bribe in 
hanc{, for, in that case, the sly rogues would bruit our offer , knowing 
they would grain more by proclaiming* it, and boasting: of their incor- 
ruptible integrity, than accepting our tender: wo would not adopt any 
such vulgar mode of procedure ^nevertheless, we would accomplish our 
employer's purpose . If the premier wished to interfere* with France, or 
Belgium, or to get *up a war of any sort, we would render the under- 
taking popular to Jus hegftfe content ; if he wished to set his face 
against the reform of domestic abuses, we would convince ninety-nine 
out of every hundred that our institutions had stood the test of ages, 
and are the best the wit of man ever devised ; if he wished to Jiunt 
down a troublesome individual, wc would render the caitiff an exile 
from all decent and respectable society; if he wished to destroy all 
public spirit in the people, we would throw such discredit on every 
meeting and association for a patriotic object, th#t the parties thereto 
should appear nothing better than gaping idiots or poverty-stricken 
knaves*, whoso sole purpose was the plunder of the men ! 

All this we would do, and more, and the great beauty of our doings 
would be that they should be so dexterously managed that they would 
neither bring scandal on ■ourselves, our employer, nor the agents of our 
Diabolism. The only machinery necessary to put in motion would be 
simply a well-directed munkongl, with which gentlemen connected 
with the “ respectable part of the Press'* arc well acquainted. It 
Would consist of an artful gm<l incessant grinding of paragraphs —an 
amplifying and improving, 01*, if an Opponent, a garbling, curtailing 
and suppressing of speeches— the omission, misrepresentation, or bla- 
zoning, *as the cade might be, of all public meetings and proceedings — 
in short, in picturing every thing and person on the broad shirt in 
such a Tvay that they should be viewed through a multiplying glass, or 
the right or wrong end of the telescope, as might best suit the purpose 
of our employer. 

k All this we should he able to effect without fear of detection or ex- 
posure : we would manage *the Press with less noise than the famous 
AVilliam Holmes in the olrkn tunc managed the orgies of St. Stephen’s; 
the cloho monopoly affords every facility for bribery and concealment ; 
and though these diverging rays of intelligence, the country papers, 
would«partake, equally with the rest, of the impulse given at the primal 
source, they would he as unconscious of the presence, as unparticipant 
in\he favours of the great operator at the fo'cal point. 

Perhaps our almost allegorical description of the relation in which 
the journals stand to t lie comiminity may not be fully comprehended 
by all our readers; hut it wauld bo a more invidious task than wc should 
like, to illustrate our subject by practical examples. What we have 
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„aid applies to the Press in its corporate nnd irresponsible capacity* of 
the individuals connected with it, they are, wo believe, as estimable as 
any other class ; and some there are, we know, animated by an almost 
enthusiastic devotion to popular rights and social happiness. It is not 
their faults exactly that they are placed in a false positiona l n respect of 
society; that from? the operation of the stamp duty excluding competi- 
tion, they have boon raised into great and hazardous undertaking's, 
which renders it almost madness? and something like breach of trust to 
the proprietors, to indulge their private sentiments at the risk of com- 
promising the partial interests cli which the prosperity of the journals 
confided to their management notoriously depends. 

This is the most that can be said in extenuation of their timid, see- 
saw, and compromising conduct ; and aftfcl^ill, it Joes not lessen the 
magnitude of the evil under which the public? suffers. That this evil • 
exists, and to an enormous extent, wo shall establish, from the present 
statu and management of The Times. Thi* journal exercises an irre- 
sponsible power, dangerous to the interests of society ; and wero this 
power exercised in opposition to the government —which, by the by, is 
not likely, fts this' journal has evinced a fixed determination to stick to 
the dynasty do facto, whether Tory or Whig — it would be dangerous 
oven to the government. Had we the option, whether, as an instru- 
ment of the general happiness, we would prefer the return of 100 
honest members to parliament from the unrepresented towns, or we 
would have the Times at our beck, we should unhesitatingly say, give us 
the beldame of Printing-house-square, with her*good name, her JYJodusean 
front, her quiver of poisoned arrows, her subtlety, literary tact, expe- 
rience of town, and general acquaintance with all the springs of life 
and action. The influence she is enabled to exercise over public opinion 
is inn edible, and can only be appreciated by those habituated to observe 
social movements, and the agency by which they are produced. 

It is because a newspaper has such power, which may be directed to 
a beneficial or malignant purpose, that we considcfr the state of the 
Pi ess objectionable. Irresponsible authority is as objectionably ‘ in the 
goal lemon of the Press as in the Boroughmongers, and for the remedy 
of this literary usurpation^wo know nothing so well adapted as the open - 
intj of the trade , by means of minor publications. The suppression of 
the cheap political pamphlets by lord Castlereagli always appeared to ur* 
both unjust and impolitic. Sedition and licentiousness might have been 
effectually restrained without destroying an ii&trument which, ultimately, 
might have been made subservient to the attainment of the most salu- 
tary ameliorations. It is the imposition of the stamp duty , not the 
demand of security of which wo complain ; the former completely inter- 
dicting, to a vast majority of the community, a source of amusement 
and intellectual improvement. 

Some of the most dangerous popular errors, we are convinced, were 
eradicated solely by the agency of thtf cheap tracts. Among these we 
reckon the prevailing opinions on Catholee+Emancipation, Before the 
establishment of tho weekly pamphlets the mass of the population was 
decidedly anti-catholic, and hardly less obstinate in their prejudices tiftm 
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Loitf Eldon or Sir C. Wethcrcll. A prodigious change was effected in 
the character of the people in another respect. During* a scarqity^ or 
high prices, the rage of the labouring classes was mostly vented on the 
butcher, baker, and farmer ; such senseless outrages are now never heard 
of. The introduction of machinery, for obvious reasons, was opposed 
by the mass of the people. It was impossible they should at first be 
reconciled to inventions which, though tending to the general advantage, 
by the multiplication of commodities at a cheaper rate, yet, if they did 
not deprive some classes of the means off subsistence, degraded them 
into lower statiops* It was natural, therefore, they should resist this 
innovation; and, in so doing, we believe, they did no more than the 
legal, ecclesiastical, or any other class would have done, had their inte- 
rests been sacrificed,, though* that sacrifice were made for the general 
1 good. It was necessary, however, the principle should triumph. The 
people resisted ; severer laws were made against fht me- breakers, and a 
terrible sacrifice was made at York : but all this would have been ineffec- 
tual, bad not another cause interfered. This cause, we verily believe, 
was the introduction, by Mr. Cobbett, of the two-penny trash ; wliioh 
demonstrated that, however injurious the employment of* machinery 
might be to particular branches of industry, yet, inasmuch as it aug- 
mented the supply of food and clothing, consequently rendered them 
cheaper to all classes, it must be ultimately beneficial. We are con- 
vinced if pamphlet writing had continued unchecked during the last 
twelve years, the effects of the knowledge it would have spread, and the 
discussion it would have*' excited, would have saved the country from 
the ‘ Swing fires,' and those outrages against. the machinery and pro- 
perty of individuals who suffer as much as their unfortunate work-people 
from the manifold difficulties in which we have been involved by a long 
. course of misgoveriiment. r 

Much has been said about the pcrnicibus, dangerous, and absurd" 
doctrines which weje propagated. It might be the case; with im- 
portant truths, on-dr also might be inculcated ; ideas beneficial to society 
might be accompanied with others of a contrary tendency. This, how- 
ever, was matter of opinion ; and a more proper subject for discussion 
than coercion. Admitting that cheap publications were injurious as 
well as beneficial, it afforded no argument whatever for their suppres- 
sion. The same objection might be made to plays, novels, romances, 
and almost every other publication ; the samo objection might be urged 
against the amusements of ‘the theatre : all these, no doubt, are pro- 
ductive of evil as well as good to the community; but whoever, on that 
account, thought that they ought to be suppressed ? Who ever expects 
to see Huy improvement unaccompanied with some countervailing disad- 
vantage '( The only principle in this, as in every other case, is to ba- 
lance the good against the bad ; and it was on this principle the fate of 
the cheap publications ought to have been determined. 

It is unnecessary, we think, ft> say any thing more in defence of 
political pamphlets . We wertr desirous of submitting a few observations, 
because it is generally understood Ministers have some measure in con- 
templation by which the future state of the Press is to be regulated. 
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There appear only two courses open to them to pursue ; either we must 
have a restricted or free trade* in politics. Public opinion has declared 
against the former, — it would require a literary preventive service to 
enforce it, and after all the people would obtain the contraband commo- 
dity, .though, perhaps, both dear and deleterious ; whereas, by open com- 
petition, the cheapest and best, in the long run, would possess the market. 

We have not dwelt much on the fiscal part of the subject; it has 
been better done by others than \X r o could do it, and, moreover, is ex- 
hausted ; beside we have not so bad an opinion of Ministers as to think 
that the loss or gain of the reveiAo wilfc form a material item of consi- 
deration when tfie question is whether a groat community shall be 
informed, or rqiftain in ignorance of its real and permanent interests. 

There is one point we have omitted to iTftJjce ; namely, the opinion 
entertained that the reduction of the stamp-duties would inflict serious 
pecuniary loss on the newspaper press. W o cannot foresee such result ; 
our impression is, that both the public income and the newspaper 
proprietary would gain by the alteration. Under the existing system 
tb# circulation of the journals is chiefly confined to the opulent ; were 
the price reduced one-half many would take in two or more papers who 
only take in one: hundreds of thousands who are restricted to an hour’s 
inconvenient and hasty perusal, or obliged to lesort to a coffee-house, 
news-room, or alehouse, would become subscribers to* a paper for their 
exclusive use, or for the morning, after-dinner, or evening amusement of 
th ir families. The consequence would be a prodigious increase of sale, 
find, of course, revenue. The Times , which *«ow circulates 7J.100 or 
N()0(), would circulate 20,000 or ,‘>0,000, and the Morning Chronicle 
and other journals would lia\ e a corresponding augmentation of demand. 
That there would be increased competition we believe, but it would he a 
competition of opinion rather than of proJU. The old journals would 
retain their supremacy,— the ‘Vesult of greiit capital — admirable business 
arrangements- -literary connexion — valuable correspqpdence in every part 
of the globe — and long established channels of circulatibn. Against such 
advantages new rivals might contend, but they would contend wjth ’the 
odds greatly against them, and if they succeeded, their success would be 
the result rather of the special favour of the gods than of any other 
favouring circumstance. 

To conclude, we think, by a reduction of the newspaper duties, a Vast * 
social benefit would be conferred, without inflicting loss on any class of 
individuals, or even the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It would be like 
the discovery of some new and useful invention, which brings within the • 
reach of the whole community an article, of luxury or comfort that had 
previously been confined to the richer classes. Were newspapers sdkl for 
threepence, every respectable family could afford its daily journal, aqd 
every working man his weekly one ; their circulation would be as great 
in England, in proportion to the reading population, as in Franco or the 
United States. The advantages that Would result — moral, social, and 
political —are too obvious to he enforced. 
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Among the monopolies and privileged communities which impede indi- 
vidual enterprise and natkriial prosperity, the East-lndia Company and 
the Bank of England stand pre-eminent : these have formed the out- 
works, the strongholds, of the Borough System ; and, by their 
connexions and interests, added greatly to that mass of influence by 
which the latter has been supported. Both these powerful associations 
have become more like petty states, acknowledging a .eudatorv depen- 
dence to the supreme power, than companies of trades, originally 
incorporated for commercial purposes. Both have risen from very 
humble beginnings, and perhaps it would not be easy to strike the 
balance of turpituTle by which their power lias been respectively ac- 
quired. Both have been nurtured under the fostering care of the 
Oligarchy, to which, under particular emergencies, they have been 
indebted for assistance f’ and, probably, it is from a knowledge of this 
paternal obligation, that these chartered bodies feel such a lively in- 
terest in the permanency of the existing system, and that whenever any 
popular movement indicates proceedings hostile to the government, they 
'arc instantly alarmed, and *he Bank and the India-IIouse immediately 
placed in a defensive attitude*. * 

Both the Bank arul the East-lndia Company claim particular attention, 
from the period having arrived about which their charters expire ; and 
the legislature, either in the session of 1831 or the following year, will 
have to determine their future immunities, and the relative position in 
which they are to stand to the government apd the community. 

Before entering on the exposition of the present state of the East- 
lndia Company, it will be proper to give a brief outline of the history 
of this powerful association, and briefly indicate those extraoulinary 
fevents by which a few traders in mace, nutmegs, and ginger, have 
been able to extend their sway over 120 millions of inhabitants, whose 
happiness depends on their wisdom and justice. In giving this notice, 
we sfiall enter into no detail of Asiatic triumphs, of battles and sieges. 
Ve have little taste for these things at best, buf still less when the 
combatants arc unequally matched, — when we should have to present a 
counterpart to the conquest of Peru and Mexico by the Spaniards, — 
exhibit the conflicts of wolves and sheep, and show how a handful of 
crafty, hardy, and unpiiiiTipled Eiyopeans wrested a mighty empire 
from the feeble grasp of the artless and effeminate Hindoos. leaving 
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out, therefore, with one or two exceptions, military details, winch 
in justice ought never to have formed part of the history of the East- 
Iiufia Company, we shall confine ourselves principally to the civil trans- 
actions of this association. 

The first attention to the India trade appears to have been attracted 
by the success of the Dutch merchants. These rapacious traders, hav- 
ing* supplanted the Portuguese in that part of the worl^had an entire 
monopoly of the trade, and availing themselves of the exclusive posses- 
sion of the market, exacted exorbitant prices for the productions of the 
East. To frustrate their avarice ,/md obtain some share jn this lucrative 
traffic, the merchants of London despatched a mission to the Great 
Mogul, to obtafifi from him a grant of commercial privileges to the 
English. The success of this mission was iitftjcnown.till the year 1600 ; 
but, in the mean time, the lord mayor, aldermen, and other principal 
merchants of the city, to the number of 101, assembled in Founders’ 
Ilall,, and established an association for trading to India, for which they 
subscribed a capital of £33,103. To this society, and in the year men- 
tioned, Queen Elizabeth granted the first charter of incorporation, with 
the exclusive privilege to trade to all parts of Asia, Africa, and 
America, for fifteen years, and the company to be managed by a 
chairman and twenty-four directors chosen annually. The capital of 
the corporation anumutod to £70,000. They fitted out four ships of the 
burthen of 240, 260, 300, and GOO tons. The value of the ships’ 
stores and provisions, of the merchandize forming the cargoes, and of 
the bullion, was estimated at £68,373. ■*. 

This expedition was tolerably successful, brought home valuable car- 
goes of merchandize, and succeeded in establishing factories at Bantany, 
and on the Molucca Islands. But, notwithstanding the success of this 
undertaking, no great effort was made to follow it up, and for several 
t ftu s after, the trade and capital of the Company gradually declined* 
in 1 606, only three ships were fitted out. In lj}08, the Company 
having subscribed a capital of £33,000, for a fourth voyage, the whole 
of their ships were either wrecked in India, or ‘on their voyage, t home. 
Next year they wore more fortunate, and their ships bringing home a 
valuable cargo of mace and nutmegs, they divided a profit of 211 per 
cent. Encouraged by this* success, the Company solicited the renewal 
of their charter, and seemed resolved to *push the trade with spirit. 
They built the largest ship that had ever bean constructed in England 
for commercial purposes, being no less than 1000 tons burthen. King 
James and his court attended the launch, and named her The Trade's 
Increase, 

Unfortunately this vessel was lost, and Sir Henry Middlctoi?, her 
commander, soon a£tor died of grief. The trade subsequently declined, 
for which various causes nifty be assigned. The rivals of the Company, 
the Dutch*and Portuguese, made use of every expedient avarice 
and treachery could suggest, to impede their success ; besides which, 
we may add, the erroneous principles on the different voyages 

were undertaken Instead of the trade bemg conducted upon a joint- 
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stwk on account of the whole Company, every individual was privileged 
by the charter to subscribe as much or as . little as he pleased, or 
nothing at all, for every voyage The disadvantages of this system in 
an incipient and difficult undertaking became apparent; and, in 1612, 
it was determined to have no more separate voyages, but to open a 
subscription for a joint capital to continue for four*years. Upon this 
principle the $j||irs of the Company assumed a new aspect ; and in a 
very short time they had established ifiore than twenty factories, in dif- 
ferent parts of the Mogul’s dominions, and the islands in the Indian seas. 

Jn 1616, wjien 'they proposed tol raise a new capital, all ranks 
crowded into the subscription, which, at the time of closing it, amounted 
to £1,629,040, being the largest capital that had everl^een subscribed 
in any part of Europe for/f" joint-stock trade. Among the subscribers 
were 15 dukes and earls, 13 countesses, 82 knights, including judges 
and privy counsellors, 18 widows and maiden ladies, besides clergymen, 
physicians, merchants, tradesmen, and others without any denomina- 
tion ; in the whole 954 subscribers. The stock of the Company sold for 
20.3 per cent. The total value of their property, at this time, was 
estimated at £400,000. And it was stated by the deputy -governor, 
that they gave employment to 10,000 tons of shipping, 2500 seamen, 
500 ship carpenters, and 120 factors in India. 

In 1652 the Company obtained considerable privileges in Bengal 
through the skill of their surgeons, in curing a certain disease in the 
Mogul court, and which disease was little known in Europe, though 
afterward* of frequent occurrence in sea-ports and large capitals. Mu 
1655, the trade was thrown open for three years, but closed again in 
two years on it being alleged that evils had resulted from the free-trade. 
In J669 the Company received two canisters containing 143. \ pounds 
of tea, which is supposed /o have been the liist importation of this 
article from any part of the Indies. It as partly given away in pre- 
sents, and partly consumed in the India-House for the refreshment of 
the committees. 1 

In y>76, the trade of the Company having been very successful for 
many years, they were enabled, out of their accumulated profits, to 
double their capital to £739,782, upon which the market price of their 
stock, which had been under par, immediately rose to £245 per cent. 
The ships in their employ amounted to from 30 to 35, of from 300 to 
600 tons, and carrying from 40 to 70 guns. In the year 1680, the 
company sent a ship to tntdo with China, . The whole of that trade had 
heretofore been monopolized by tho Dutch and Portuguese. About this 
time they acquired the privilege to coin money, not resembling British 
mon^y, at Bombay and other places in India. The Company consisted 
of 600 members, who were entitled to votes in* proportion to their 
shares ; hence it happened that some had to' the amount of sixty votes : 
— every member, moreover, had liberty to carry on trade%n his own 
private account, to the extent of one-fifth of his stock in the Company’s 
capital. 

In 1698, the English factory obtained permission to purchase three 
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small villages, extending in all about three miles along the east hank of 
the Ganges, and about one mile bark from it, for which they agi%ed 
to pay Annually to the Nabob 1105 rupees. This diminutive acquisition 
was the handle to the axe and commencement of the territorial aggran- 
dizement of the Company, by which they were afterwards enabled 
to hew down the entire Mogul empire. The ground on which these 
villages stood form 8 the site of the great city of Calcutta, containing 
600,000 inhabitants. , ' 1 

Some jealousy, about this time, began to bn entertained at the in- 
creasing power of the Compafty ;#and the Government intimated to the 
association that p. large sum would be expected for the public service, 
in consideration* of a parliamentary confirmation of their privileges. 
They offered ter advance £700,000 at an interest of 4 per cent, pro- 
vided their charter was fully confirmed by parliament. Meanwhile 
several opulent individuals offered to advance £2,000^000, provided 
they were invested with all the privileges ot the India trade, as hereto- 
fore Enjoyed by the Company. Parliament accepted the larger sum, 
though at double interest, and a bill was ordered to be prepared for 
incorporating the subscribers. The Company, not to he outdone by 
their opponents, then proposed a loan of £‘2,000,000, but this availed 
them nothing. The government was favourable to the opposing interest, 
and it prevailed. So groat w r ere the advantages anticipated by the 
nation from the new association, that the subscription of two millions 
was filled up within a few days after the hooks were opened. The 
greatest f>art of this surn was subscribed by foreigners. The king him- 
self was an adventurer to the extent of £l0,(UTt). - 

The charter of the original Company had not yet expired, and a most 
ruinous contest ensued betwixt the rival associations. More than sixty 
ships are said to have been employed by the contending interests in the 
Jjulia trade. The glut of Injlia goods, joirted to other causes, produced 
by this rival ship, reduced the value of the stock of the old Company, 
which had been as high as 500 per cent., to 00 percent. Both parties 
at length seem to have discovered the ruinous tendency of this contest, 
and an union was effected in 1702, by a tripartite indenture, therein 
Queen Anne, the old Company and the new Company were partners. 
According to this instrument, the two Companies bind themselves to 
have at least one-tenth of their exports in English manufactures, and 
after the expiration of seven years they are to be called “ The United"" 
Company of Merchants of England tracing to the East Indies ,” 
which is their present designation. * 

In 1766, the Company, in consequence of their territorial acquisi- 
tions, raised their dividend from 6 to 10 per cent, and shortly afteMo 12 J 
per cent. In India this year, their power was exposed to hazard by the 
abolition of the double bq>tta> or allowance to officers in the field > it 
originated a serious mutiny in the army, but was subdued by the firm- 
ness of Lord Clive, and many officers cashiered. The celebrated Hyder 
Ali, who from a subordinate rank had Raised himself to the throne of 
Mysore, began about this period, to menace the sway of the Company. 
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In 1779, the time for the renewal of the charter approaching-, th Q 
Company prudently prepared for that event, by a present to the public 
of three seventy-four gun ships, besides a large sum of mtiney* in 
bounties to 6000 seamen. Notwithstanding this bonus, in 1781 notice 
was given to the Company by Government, that on the expiration of 
the charter their, exclusive privileges should cease, unless they would 
agree to pay £1,000,000 into the exchequer, restrict their future divi- 
dend to 8 per cent, and pay three-fourths of the surplus profits, over 
and above that dividend, into the Treasury. After much discussion, 
the demand for the -renewal of the cht[rt<*r was reduced to £400,000, 
the other conditions remaining? unaltered; and the Company were re- 
quired to submit all political despatches to ministers, wqp were to decide 
on all questions relative to peace and war. 

In 3 789 the decennial settlement of lands commenced in Bengal and 
Bahar, and was completed in 1 793, when the settlement was made per- 
petual. By tffis settlement, which produced such an important change 
in the landed tenure of a vast territory in India, the zemindars,* who 
wore in fact the revenue agents of the Mogul government, usually 
hereditary and possessed of great power and influence, hut not oumiVs 
of the soil, which they could neither sell nor alienate, wore 'declared the 
actual land -owners, and from them the principal revenue of India was to 
he derived in the shape of land-tax. The poor ryots or peasantry, 
who w-ere, next to the sovereign, the real owners of the land, as much 
as the feudal nobility of England or Hungary, ami who could not be 
dispossessed of it so long as they paid their public assessments, - were at 
once transmuted into thd* tenants of the zemindars or tax-gatherers. 
The objects of this sweeping innovation w r ere Jinancial and of disastrous 
issue. The zemindars, obliged to go through the local formalities to 
collect their levies from the ryots, were unable to pay their taxes to the 
government, w'hose proceedings were summary. Their lands were gradi^ 
ally sold for the arrears of taxes, and passed into the hands of absentee 
landlords; in a few' years almost all the* zemindars disappeared. No im- 
provement took place in the condition of the ryots, who wore more 
oppressed by the middlemen above them than they had been by the tax- 
gatherers of the Mogul. 

About this period, the affairs of the E a s^- India Company, and the 
transactions in Hindustan, began deeply to interest the public, and every 
session of parliament produced new r investigations on this important sub- 
ject. From merchants, tho*Company had risen into sovereign princes, 
and, instead of being occupied with the ginger and pepper trade, they 
were wholly absorbed in schemes of territorial aggrandizement. Oc- 
cupied unceasingly in war —buying and exchanging territory — making 
treaties of partition — hiring troops to the native princes — establishing 
monopolies— and fomenting hostilities among the nabbbs and subahdars, 
that these short-sighted princes, after weakening each other by their 
animosities, might fall an easy prey to the superior policy of the com- 
mon invader. These avocationS ill comported with the commercial * 
character, and it was a little inconceivable how men, whose knowledge, /< 
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it may be supposed, was principally coined to making out invoices, 
bills of* lading, or book-keeping iy double entry, could discharge these 
roy^l functions. 

In 1783, Mr. Fox introduced his famous India Bills, the general 
objects of which w T ore to divest the company. of their administrative 
functions —to prohibit them from making war, unless in self-defence — 
from making treaties of partition— hiring troops to the native princes — 
and every illegal present was to be lecovcrable by any person for'^his 
own benefit. These provisions sufficiently indicate the prevalent abuses. 
They were opposed by Mr. Pitt, then out of place, an oppositionist and 
reformer. The ouestion agitate/ the whole nation ; and such was the 
outcry rai>ed bvAhe Company against the pretended violation of their * 
charter — representing such a precedent as endangering the security of 
all the corporations in the kingdom, — tnat the}* finally ^prevailed, 
and the bills, though passed in the Commons, w ere rejected by the 
Lords. 

IScKt year a dissolution of parliament and change of ministers having 
taken place, Mr. Pitt introduced a new bill for the better government of 
India. Many of the provisions of this bill were similar to those of the 
hill of Mr. Pox. The most important difference related to the appoint- 
ment of the Bom d of Control. The commercial affairs and territorial 
possessions of the Company were to continue in their hands, subject 
to the superintendence of a hoard of commissioners appointed by the 
Crow’ii. 

Tho next subject of any interest is the trial of Warren Hastings. 
This gentleman had presided over India thirteen years, and arrived in 
England on the Kith of June, 1784. On the ‘26th of the same month, 
Mr. Burke, who had brought heavy accusations against him in the pre- 
ceding session, gave notice of his intention to impeach him for high 
crimes and misdemeanours, alleged to have been committed in India.’ 
yffter long debates in this andf succeeding sessions, the prosecution was 
sanctioned by the Commons, and, in 1787, articles ofeimpeachment were 
sent to the 1/mls. The trial w as protracted from year to year, till the 
23d of April, 1795, when the accused was acquitted, on the payment 
of his fees, of all the charges preferred against him. The Company, in 
consideration of the services of this officer, discharged the expenses he 
had incurred by the prosecution, amounting to upwards of £70,000, and 
settled upon him an annuity of £5000. 

In 1793 the charter of the Company was •renewed, and their exclu- 
sive privileges continued to them until the first day of March, 1814’ 
Jn this act a clause w’as inserted to restrain the belligerent propensities 
of tho Company’s servants, but it appears not to have been much 
logarded. In 1792 Tippoo Saib w f as despoiled of half his dominions, and 
compelled to delivdl* two of his sons into the hands of the Marquis 
Cornwallis, as hostages for the performance of a treaty by which he 
engaged to pay £1,600,000 in money to the Company. In 1799 this 
prince was again attacked by Lord Mo Islington, now Marquis Wellesley, 
under pretext of having entered into negotiations w’itli the French, and 
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soino of the native princes, for the entire expulsion of the English from 
In^ia, This war completed the destruction of the sultan. His capital 
of Seringapatam was taken by assault, himself slain in its deforce, .and 
his dominions dismembered. 11 is descendants are now supported bv 
pensions payable by the ci-devant dealers in mace and cloves. 

The Company, having obtained possession of the different members 
of the Mogul empire, in 1803, completed their conquests by attacking 
the* Mogul himself in his capital <>£ Delhi. This monarch and his 
family were also placed upon the pension-list of the Company. 

Wo shall only mention a few more facts connected with the Com- 
pany’s history 4,ijl the opening of tl\> trade in 181|. Bv the act of 
1784 the fortunes acquired in India were to be ascertained on the 
return oT each servant of the Company to England ; 'this clause was 
repealed two years* after by 26 Geo. 111. c. 57. By the 29 Geo. III. 
c. 65, theT were authorised to add one million to their capital stock. 
The new stock being subscribed at 171 per cent, produced t’1,7-10,000, 
which laised their joint-stock to five millions. In 1793 they wen' 
authorized to add another million to tlioii capital by subscription, making 
it £6,000,000, its present amount. This additional stock produced 
£2,000,000, being subscribed at 200 per cent. 

In 1797 valuable concessions were made to the Americans with 
regard to the India trade. They were permitted to carry on trade with 
the Company’s territories in India, in articles not prohibited bv law, on 
paying only the duties paid by British vessels. These advantages were 
not neglected by the Americans. In a few years the trado^of the 
United ^States in India equalled neatly one half the trade of the ( !om- 
panv. It was singular policy to sujmit a foreign state to the participa- 
tion of the India trade while our own merchants were excluded. 

In J 803, during the alarm of an invasion, the Company, at a general 
Court, came to a resolution to present to government 10,000 tons of 
shipping to guard the coa^t, and to be maintained at their own expense. 
In the years 180#» and 1809 the Company lost four outward-bound 
and six homeward-bound ships. The value of the slops and cargoes 
was estimated at two millions. 

We have now mentioned the more impoitant facts in the history of 
the East-lndia Company to the year 181 3, .when the exclusive privi- 
leges of this association were in part abolished. Prior to that time 
private traders were not wholly excluded from the India trade. By the 
17th clause of the act of 1793, the Company were obliged to appropriate 
3000 tons of shipping for carrying out goods belonging to private mer- 
chants and manufacturers. The act of 1813 continues to the Company 
the revenue and territorial acquisitions in India, and the exclusive 
monopoly of the China trade ; but the trade to India, subject to certain 
restrictions and regulations, is thrown open to the?* enterprise of indi- 
viduals. These immunities were conceded to the Company until the 10th 
of April, 4831, absolutely, and afterwards, until three years’ notice 
be given by parliament, and ‘the debt due from the public to the 
Company be paid. 
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INDIAN WARS AND TERRITORIAL ACQUISITIONS. 

• 

No external dominion in the East can endanger the security of the 
Anglo-Indian empire. All the native princes have either been absolutely 
conquered, reduced to a state of dependence, or have been so completely 
humiliated and digested of offensive power, as to render entirely [iope- 
less every chance of successful opposition to the British government. In 
1 8 1 /> the Ghorkas, who possess the kingdom of Nepaul, on the^northern 
frontier of Hindustan, made* a ^how gf contesting the sovereignty of 
the Company, bpt they were completely defeated by LoYd Hastings, and 
compelled to pdrehase peace by the cession of a large tract of territory. 
The Burmese were the last nation who ga* f o us any uneasiness. They 
have been represented as a warlike people, and at, one time meditated 
nothing less than an eniption into the province of Bengal. Rangoon, 
their capital, was occupied by a British force; and in 1826, after a 
teasing warfare, they submitted to the terms imposed by the invading 
army, by which the Company has become possessed of the provinces of 
AYracan and Tenasserim, including nearly the whole line of coast which 
previously belonged to the Burman empire. 

Of the Mahratta chiefs, fteindia alone retains the full military as 
well as civil government of his territory. The courts of Holkar and of 
( iuicowar, the rajah of Berar and of the smaller principalities, exer- 
cise the civil functions of royalty, but are not tolerated in the possession 
of an armed force. They have each, by the ^cession or conquest of a 
part, of their territories, purchased military protection from the Cftmpany. 
The Rajpoot chiefs, who occupy tire north-west frontier of Hindustan, 
arc tributary either to the Company or to the states of Scintlia and 
Holkar. Of the Mahometan governments, the king of Oude, the 
5ifzam, the rajahs of Mysore ^md Travancore, and the nabob of Bhopauf, 
are the principal states whose civil independence is recognized, and 
these are in such a defenceless condition as to In* entirely dependent 
on the forbearance of the Company for the continuance of their 
sovereignty. 

From foreign rivalry and interference the English have no cause of 
apprehension. The only eolonies which now belong to other European 
nations are Pondicherry and Chandernagore, to the French; Goa, to 
Portugal : Tronquebar and Serampore, to the Danish government; and 
Chinsurah, to the Dutch. „ 

The population of the territories directly subject to Great Britain has 
been estimated at 80,000,000 of souls ; while the population of those 
states which enjoy civil independence, but have been depriving of a 
military force, has been computed to amount to 40,000,000. The 
territory extends over an urea of 585, 000 square miles ; and the tofcil 
territory dependent, directly or indirectly, upon the Company, amounts 
to about 1,180,000 square miles. Such is the mighty empire, foe the 
government and interests of which parliament will bo shortly called 
upon to legislate. 

2 d 
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* i have not yet adverted to the means by which this vast dominion 
has been acquired. In our narrative of the commercial progress of the 
Company we forbore to enter into the black page of Indian wars ahd 
politics. Unparalleled crimes, violated treaties, blood, treachery, and 
devastation, form the chief materials of Indian history: — crimes, 
abhorrent even to a nation of barbarians, disgraceful fo a civilized state, 
and torrible when perpetrated by the agents of a Christian country. 
Here was not a single state, we are assured by Burko, prince, or poten- 
tate, with whom the Company had come jn contact, that they had not 
sold; not a single treaty they had ever\nade, that they had not broken ; 
not a single prince or state, who over put any trust in the Company, 
who was not utterly ruined ; and that none were, in anjj; degree, secure 
or flourishing, but jn the etfact proportion to their settled distrust and 

* irreconcilable enmity to this nation. 

Indian delinquency is of no grovelling kind ; it soars far above all 
precedent of ancient or European turpitude. Faith, justice, and 
humanity, were mere pretexts for rapine and violence. When these 
would not serve for the spoliation of the native powers, imaginary crimes 
were laid to their charge. Plots and rebellion, which, in England, have 
often been the pretexts for destroying the liberties of the people, in 
India were the pretexts for plunder and devastation. These, when no 
other offered, were the standing resources of the Company. When 
money had been thought to be heaped up any where, its owners were 
invariably accused of treason, and the only security for their allegiance 
was sought in reducing,them to indigence. In England poverty is 
considered symptomatic of a traitorous disposition, in India it was riches; 
and the native prince had no chanCe of living free from the endless 
accusations, exactions, and even torture * of his oppressors, till lie had 
stripped himself of the Sordi4 wealth which excited their cupidity. 

The most profitable merchandize of the Company was the nabobs aw 1 
subahdars or viceroys. These princes, the rightful sovereigns of Hin- 
dustan, were sold a^id re-sold like cuttle in a fair; even the Great 
Mogul himself, the descendant of Tamerlane, was included in the general 
traffic. r This potentate, venerable for his years, and accomplished in all 
the oriental literature, was sold to his own minister. He was knocked 
down for the revenue of two provinces. Some princes were sold to their 
.own children; the Company, exciting the children to a parricidal war 
against their parents, put tfcem in possession of their dominions, on con- 
dition of hereafter being tributary an$ dependent on the Company. We 
could mention several instances of this mode of carrying on the royal 
slave-trade, but we will pass them by, in order to relate a more sweeping 
sale of Governor Hastings. 


After taking possession of the palace of the Begums— the mother and 
grandmother of our ally , the nabob of Oude — in 1782, two old domestics of tin* 
Begums were tortured to elicit an^account of the Begums' treasure. Above 
£$00,000 was paid, but the ill tr* atment continued, with the hope of extracting 
more money, when, it being found unavailing, they were set at liberty. 
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the* nabob of Oude, was the groat salesman of Indian territory. We 
8 & n that all the expenses of his prosecution were paid, and he 


INDIA WARS- 

Uis man, who on one occasion i _ f t ._ j; Wfi ^ 

s&n that all the expenses of his prosecution were paid, and he was 
rewarded with an annuity, of £5000 per annum for his faithful services 
in India. The province of Bengal, over which he presided, and the 
territory annexed, to it, is larger and more populous than France, and 
formerly contained a landed interest, composed of a numerous n ability 
and gentry, of freeholders, loiJer tenants, religious communities, and 
public foundations. Under the English administration, these provinces 
had fallen into great decay, and a strong represen tatio/i was made of its 

/ causes. Mr. ^Hastings, instead of administering any remedy to the 
disorders, determined, at one blow, to dispossess all tbe ancient pro- 
prietors. The incredible fact is, he set dj) the whtfle landed interest of 
a kingdom larger than France to public auction. He set up, says * 
Burke, the whole nobility, gentry, and freelioluers to the highest 
bidder.* No preference was given to the zemindars, the ancient pro- 
prietors. They were compelled to bid Tor their own property against 
every usurer, jobber, speculator, or European servant ; or they were 
obliged to oontent themselves, in lieu of their extensive domains, with 
their house and such a pension as the state auctioneer thought fit to 
assign. Several of them, in lieu of their hereditary lands, contented 
themselves with a pension, of which, under a new stretch of rapacity, 
they were subsequently deprived. 

For the calamities inflicted on this devoted region by avarice and 
ambition, few compensatory advantages have bejan rendered. Scarcely a 
single trace is to bo found of the superiority of our civil administration, 
nor a record of usefulness and generosity. Almost every village in 
England attests the former sovereignty of the Romans by tbe ruins of 
some work of power or utility; but the future Hindoo will in vain seek 
for mementos of our sway, nf the bridges we have built, the navigations 
we have opened, or the highways we have constructed. All former 
conquerors of Hindustan — the Arab, the Tartar, and the Persian, left 
behind them some monument of either state or beneficence; but were 
we to be driven out of India this day, nothing would remain to Fell that 
it had been possessed, during the inglorious period of our dominion, by 
any thing “ better than The ourang-outang or the tiger.” Our only 
principle of government has been a system of imposture, and our 
countrymen have visited India not to benefit the natives, but themselves . 
Their object is to amass fortunes, and they resort thither in endless 
flights, like birds of prey and passage. All discussion, all enquiry, all 
familiar intercourse with the people they pTey upon is discouraged, lestj 
it should betray the secret of our strength, and the delusion upon^vhich 
the Indian empiro established./^/ 

Our military triumphs have becti afc void of true glory as our civil 
administration. The feeble and indolent ‘Hindoos were an unequal 


* Works of Edmuifd Burke, vol. iv. p. 85. 
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matfh for the energy, artillery, and taotio combinations of Europeans ; 
the greatest obstacles they could oppose to their invaders were the 
fatigue of long* marches and a destructive climate. To meet them *in 
the field was synonymous with defeat, dispersion, or capture. Hence 
our most signal victories, in the East, have* been little more than so 
many battus— the “ slaughter of some hundred deer/* 

In the “Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas Munro,” recently 
published, we have striking illustrations of Indian warfare. The 
Mahrattas were always reckoned among otir most formidable opponents, 
and the battle of Assayc, the most brilliant of the eastern triumphs of 
the Duke of Wellington. Yet it appears these warrior^, in this famous 
conflict, kdpt so far aloof from close collision with otir troops, as to 
inflict no ‘wound either with bhyonet or bullet; Speaking of this battle, 
in a letter to Colonel Read, Sir T. Munro says, “ At the battle of 
Assaye, the severest that took place in the course of the war, 1 do not 
recollect, among all our killed and wounded officers, one that suffered 
from a rmisket-ball or a bayonet, a convincing proof that the Mahratta 
infantry made very little serious opposition. Its discipline, its arms, 
and uniform clothing 1 regard merely as the means of dressing it out 
for the sacrifice” 

In the “ Correspondence” are several letters from the Duke of 
Wellington, then Colonel Wellesley, which throw an instructive light 
on the reckless, plundering, and destroying system which marked our 
Asiatic triumphs. In one letter Colonel Wellesley recommends, in 
dashing style, the “ cutting up ” and “ hunting out ” the natives. To 
be sure these w f ere thieves, and it might be quite in keeping with Indian 
justice to do execution upon them witnout trial, judge, or jury. 

In another letter Colonel Wellesley signalizes the exploits of a 
brother officer, by the following graphic description : — 

6t Colonel Montresor has been very successful in Bulmn ; has heat , burltt , 
plundered , and destroyed in all parts of the country . But I am still of opinion 
that nothing has been done which can tend effectually to put an end to the 
rebclliop in Bulum, and that the near approach of the rains renders it im- 
possible to do that, which alone, in my opinion, will ever get the better of 
Kistnapah Naig.”* 

We may recognize, in these military sketches, the same fierce and 
determined spirit which so promptly turned Iluskissonto the right about, 
and dismissed from the Irigh viceroy, ship that gallant soldier the Marquis 
of Anglesey. Bonaparte was certainly as regardless of human life as 
any pestilent conqueror that ever desolated the face of the earth ; but 
there, is one letter of Colonel Wellesley, which, it must be allowed, 
evinces as much barbarous indifference to the common feelings of hu- 
nfhnity as ever Napoleon did in the worst of, his Egyptian slaughterings. 
We shall give the letter ejitire. The colonel was at the time pursuing 
his operations against Dhoondee. 

* Supplement tn the of Major-General Sir T, Mumo, vul. iti. p. 120. 
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u Camp at Soodnetty, Aug. 1st, 1800. 

“ Dkar Monro, — I have received jour letters of the 22d and 23d; T'have 
smit ofdcrs to the commanding ofliccrs at Hullihall and at Nuggar to furnish 
ammunition in moderate quantities, on the requisition of your amildars ; in 
any quantities you please, on your own. Don't press Hullihall too much, as 1 
know they are not very well supplied there. Take what you please from 
N uggar. I hate taken and destroyed Doondiah's baggage and six guns , and driven 
into the Mai par ha (where they wen drowned ) about fivl thousand people : J 
stormed liummull on the 2 6th July . Doondiah’s followers are quitting him apace, 
as they do not think the amusement very gratifying at the present moment. The 
war, therefore, m nearly at an end*; and another blow, whfcli I am meditating 
upon him and lift bunjarrics, in the Ken too r country, will most probably bring 
it to a close. •! must halt here to-morrow, fc* refresh a, little, having marched 
every day since tlifl 22d July ; and on the 30th, the day on which l took his , 
baggage, 1 marched twenty-six miles ; which, let me tell ' >u, is no small allair 
in this country. 

“IVly troops are in high health and spuits, and their pockets full of money, 
the produce of plunder. I still think, however, that a store of rice at Hullihall 
’dill do us no harm, and, if I should not want it, the expense incurred will not 
signify .” 

The man who conld write this deserves that his name should be 
inscribed on the same roll with Att.Ua and Zingliis Khan. It is only, 
however, a proof of the brutalizing tendency of war ; for wc never 
heard that Colonel Wellesley lmd either less or more humanity than the 
usual run of conquering heroes. Hut how h.irrible to boast of having- 
driven five thousand people into a river, where they were drowned ! 
Then with what gusto the future Prince of Waterloo talks of plunder, 
and of hurmny, and destroyn/y. These excerpts are enough to illus- 
trate Asiatic triumphs. „ . 

CSO\ KRNAll’.NT AND PATKONAt.r, OF INDIA. 

The present, frame of India government was cstiiblished under the act 
of 1 7 is 4 , and jipidificd, by subsequent acts for the renewal of the charter, 
in 1/H‘iaiul 18 Id. Under the authority of these acts, by the insti- 
tution of the Hoard of Control, such superintendence of the affairs of 
India is vested in the ministers of the Crown as precludes niisgovern- 
menl without their concurrence. The Board is appointed bv the Kiiig,^, 
and consists' of twelve commissioners, of %hmn the two Secretaries of 
State and the Chancellor of the Exchequer are r.r officio members ; tJie 
president of the Hoard is the responsible ollieer, hut the assistance of two 
other members is necessary to render its proceedings valid. The Hoard 
is invested with a control in all matters relating to the government of 
India, whet her clvjl, military, or financial. It has access to all records, 
and may require abstracts and statements respecting all affairs not 
strictly commercial. No despatches relating to government or revenue 
can he forwarded to India, without its^approval. It may even originate 
instructions, and the Court of Director??* though they may remonstrate, 
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cannot alter them. All despatches received from India fciust be -inline- 
diatffly submitted to the Board ; nor can any public disclosure of their 
contents take place/ except under its authority. No war can be findor- 
taken in India without its sanction. It may grant licenses to individuals 
to reside in India, and to ships to trade, when such licenses have been 
refused by the Directors. So extensive, indeed, have been the powers 
committed to it, that, whatever may have been the Complexion of tho 
Company’s measures in India, their responsibility is shared by the Board 
of Control, and, through it, by the king’s ministers at home. 

Subordinate to the Bo&rd of Control Are the administrative bodies 
emanating from the Company. *Tho first in responsibility and power is 
the Court of Directors, consisting of twenty-four memlxjrs. They are 
elected by the General Court of Proprietors, who meet four times 
# a-yoar, and to wlionS it belongs to declare the dividend, to appoint a 
committee to frame by-laws, to control all grants above a certain 
amount, and to receive reports from the Directors respecting the 
general stafe of the Company’s concerns. No proprietor is entitled* to a 
vote unless he be possessed of £1000 East-India stock; and the quali- 
fication of a Director is £2000 stock. Six Directors go out annually 
in rotation, so that four years ft the period of sendee for each Director ; 
no Director can bo re-elected until he has been out of tlio "direction for 
at least one year; thirteen Directors form a Court, and the presence of 
that number is necessary to give effect to all orders and instructions 
which do not ( inanate from the seem, committee. The business of the 
Company is chiefly conducted by committees and sub-committees, to 
which ace permanently allotted certain defined duties, and which are 
composed of Directors appointed in the order of their seniority. 

In India, the administration of each of the three presidencies of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay is vested in a Governor and Council, 
cbnslsting of three member's. The Corqpiander-in-Chief may be £ 
member of Council, without regard to the term of his residence ; but 
no civil servant of tfie Company can become member of Council until 
he has served ten years in India. The Government of Calcutta is 
supreme over the other governments in matters relating to peace, war, 
and revenue. All the proceedings of the governments in India must 
be recorded by minutes, with a statement of. the reasons upon which 
they have been founded, for the purpose of checking maladministration. 
*The governments are entrusted with the entire control over the army, 
and with the imposition of Axes, in all the dominions of the Company, 
except the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay ; and their regu- 
lations have the authority o£ law, until reversed by instructions from 
home. t The Governor-General is empowered to apprehend all suspected 
persons, and either to send them home to be tried in England, or, 
having forwarded copies of all depositions in their ca£e, to retain them 
for judgment in India. Except in case of invasion, or of the most 
urgent necessity, the Governor- General is restrained from declaring 
w r ar until the sanction of the^^irectors and of the Board of Control 
has been received. The commercial and financial concerns of the 
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Company in lAdia are superintended by a Board of Trade and a Board 
of H avenue. The collection of the revenue is conducted by Batish 
collector^, aided by British assistants ; but all the inferior business of 
this department is transacted by natives. 

There are three different classes of courts of justice in India. Jn tho 
first are the King s Courts, or Supreme Courts of Judicature, whose 
jurisdiction extends to all British-born subjects residing in the province! 
but, in suits between natives, isjimited to the immediate vicinity <flf the 
presidencies. The courts which administer justice in those cases in which 
the natives are concerned are* of two kinds, civil and criminal. Each 
kind consists of a supreme court} with*courts of circuit and subordinate 
tribunals, dowrito institutions analogous to our Courts of Request and 
petty sessions# Jn all the courts Europeans preside, except those of 
the lowest description, in which there are native* judges. Justice is 
administered according to the Mahummudan law, modified by a regard to 
Hindoo usages and by the regulations of the British Government. 
The natives have lately been rendered capable of sitting on juries, and 
it may be hoped that the introduction of this institution will tend to 
It the character of the people, to curb that disposition to pervert 
jiirdicc which is the great political vice of the East, and to supply the 
deficiencies under which an European judge must always labour, in 
weighing the evidence of a people with whose habits and ideas he can 
he only partially acquainted. 

Such is a brief outline of the system uuder which the Indian empire 
is administered. Like most constitutions, it sounds well on paper, and 
does not appear liable to serious objections ; bftt the general go^rnment 
at home is a striking instance how.widely the principles of a constitution 
may differ from its practical administration. It is only an intelligent 
1 iindoo, or some one actually cognizant of our India policy, who could 
give adequate testimony to the good or evil it confers on the native 
population. Unfortunately the authorities at Calcutta do not tolerate 
tho publication of an Extraordinary Black Book* there, nor liardlv a 
Times newspaper, otherwise one might become acquainted with the 
v orbing of the L( adcnhall administration. # 

One of the host cri tenons of good government is the excellence of 
the judicial system. Th^t of India has always been represented cor- 
rupt and oppressive. 'Hie administration of justice is the most lucrative 
profession in .the cast as well as in England. According to a statement * 
of Mr. Hume, in the House of Commons, ituitors in India are obliged 
to pay to government on the sum sued for frftra 50 to 7 and 6 per cent, 
and a fine is levied on all debts sued for, decreasing as the amount 
increases ! Every document requisite to the progress of a suit, the 
citations, examinations, and depositions of witnesses, arc all* to be 
written on stumped paper; thereby increasing the expenses to fin 
enormous total. These expenses amount to a virtual denial of justice, 
ami, in the course of a long life, a man could scarcely expect to see 
any termination of suits; in a it is the English chancery 

stem —that admirable contrivance for spunging clients— operating iii 
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India. The police is established on the Sidmouth oi ,4 Villele system. 
A cflrps of spies is attached to every preventive establishment, and there 
is no Habeas Corpus Act to expedite judicial sentences. I croons 
are frequently taken up, and months elapse before any information is 
exhibited against thorn. In the interval they are confined in crowded 
and unhealthy prisons, where death not unfrequcntly overtakes them ; 
0 r, after enduring the aggravated misery of imprisonment,^ nothing 
whatever appears against them, and* they are liberated. For these 
blessings the Hindoos pay annually about £1,78.5,000, which is a 
greater expense than all the law-officers irf Europe. 

Leaving for the. present any further Strictures on the general govern- 
ment of India, let us advert to the important subject o ft India influence 
and patrpnage . t 

The whole patroiiage of India, civil and military, is vested in the 
Court of Directors, with the exception of the appointments of bishops, 
and of the judges of the Supreme Courts of Judicature. The 
Governors in India and the Commander-in-Chief are named by the 
Company, but their appointment must be sanctioned by the king. The 
king also possesses the power of removing any civil servant from lfis 
office in India. With these exceptions, the entire civil, naval, and 
military patronage of India vests in the Company, and exceeds in amount 
the patronage of the Crown before the French revolutionary war. Of 
the extent of this patronage wc may form some idea from the number 
of persons in the Company’s service. W e have no means of stating 
exactly the number of persons employed by the Company, but the fol- 
lowing «is an estimate wficn the revenues and possessions of the east 
were much less than at present. 


Ci\ il Service. 


Military aud Naval . 
Service. 


Natives in the ser- 
vice of the Com- < 
*pany. 


Persons either in the service of the Company or 
connected with and employed in their affairs 

in England 2,110 

Persons in India employed in the judicial, cleri- 
cal, diplomatic, commercial, and revenue 

departments 1,050 

Seamen employed and reared in the Company's 

service in 115 ships, about 25,000 

British military officers in the Company's ser- 
vice commanding European troops 1,000 

British officers and cadets in the Company's ser- 
vice commanding native troops 3,000 

British non-commissioned officers and soldiers 

in the service of the Company 10,000 

British officers in the Company's naval depart- 
ment in India 113 

Natives employed in various departments in the 

civil service of the Company 12,302 

Natives employed in the Indian artiies 140,000 

Natives employed in the nhval service estimated 
at about 800 


Total.... 201,177 
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SALARIES— OUTFITS— SUPERANNUATIONS. 

All the salaries in India are on a much more extravagant scale tiian 
in England. Of the above 201,477 persons in the service of the 
Cotnpimy, at least 6000 in the civil and military departments at home 
and abroad, enjoy emoluments from £‘200 to £10,000 a year, exclusive 
of the Governor-General. The salaiy of the Covernor-Geneftl of 
Bengal is £25,000 a year, and throe counsellors with a salary of 
£10,000 a year each. The salary of the Chief Justice of the Supaeme 
Court of Judicature at Calcutta? is £8000 a year, with three other 
judges at £6000 a year each. By the act of 181 3, the salary of a 
bishop in India is £5000 a ye^r, and of three archdeacons £2000 a 
year each. Th^ expense of outfit, &c. of different ‘officers was fixed 
by the same act,* as follows : — * 

Gove* nor-fioiHTiil of Fort William, in Bengal ..... A £5000 


Each of the members of council there 1200 

(’omiminder-in- Chief of all the Forces in India . 2500 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court at Fort William 1500 

l£ach of the Puisne Judges there 1000 

Governor of Fort St. George 3000 

Each of the Members of Council there 1000 

Commander-In-Chief there • 2000 

Chiel Justice of the Supreme Court there 1200 

Each of the Puisne Judges there 1000 

Governor of Bombay 2500 

Each of the members of council there 1000 

Commander-in -Chief there 1500 

Recorder there 1500 

Governor of Prince of Wales’s Island 1200 

Recorder there £ J 0U0 

Bishop 1200 

Each of the Archdeacons • 500 


The allowance for the outfit, Arc. of those officers is about one- fourth 
the amount of their salaries, exclusive of*othor emoluments. Accord- 
ing to a statement in the fUast-Indio. Register , the allowances per 
month to general and regimental officers when in t^e field, were on the 
Bengal establishment, as follows : — 

General officer on the stalf £6C2 10 0* 


Colonel not on the stall' 350 5 0 

Lieutenant-Colonel 123 35 0 

Major \ 1)3 15 0 

Captain 51 7 6 

Captain- Lieutenant 43 17 6 

Lieutenant *. 31 15 0 

Ensign r 25 0 0 

Adjutant 28 7 0 

Quarter-Master It 12 0 

Surgeon 51 7 6 

Assistant ditto 31 15 0 


The allowance t<? officer, t on the Fort St. George and Bombay Esta- 
blishments, was nearly the same ius the above. The sums granted by 
way of superannuation allowance to officers and servants of the Com- 
pany are very considerable. They arc 'faced according to the following 
sc ale, by the 53d George 111. c. 155. 
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•» 1 

If #an officer or servant shall have served with diligence and \ 
fidelity in the Company’s service for ten years, and being ^ 
under GO years of 1 age, shall be incapable, from infirmity of l 

mind or body, to discharge the duties of office. ) 

If abpve 10 years and less than 20 

If above 20 years 

If such officer or servant shall be above 60 years of age, and 1 
he shall have served 15 years or upwards, without iniinhity J 

of mind or body ) 

If 65 years of age, or upwards, and he shall have served? 

40 y eai s or upwards $ 

If 65 years of age, and he shall .have served 50 years or f 
upwards 5 


I'roponiim of salary. 

One-tVird.^ 

One-half. 

Two-thirds. 

Two-thirds. 

Three-fourths. 
The whole. 


From^the preceding detail?*, some idea maybe formed of the immense 
value of India patrbnage, and the wide field it opens for providing for 
children, relatives, and dependents. The trade of the Company has 
never been an object of so much importance as the military appointments 
to an army of 150,000 men, the filling up of vacancies in the judicial 
and police departments, and the numerous situations in the collection 
and expenditure of a revenue of 24 millions per annum. It. is the 
annual value of these different situations which constitute the real profit 
of the Company. 

It is evident that the excellence of our administration in India will 
depend upon the employment of individuals recommended by integrity 
and talent. In theory this principle appears to have been admitted by 
the Directors in 1793, when, by one of their by-laws, it was enacted 
that each Director, ten days after his election, should take oath to 
receive no emolument, perquisite, ?r pecuniary gratification, for any 
appointment, in India. Little regard was paid to this obligation, and so 
early as 1798 it was notorious that a very extensive and systematic 
trallic was carried on for places in India. Several attempts were made, 
real or pretended, by Committees of the blouse of Commons, also l>y 
committees appointed by the Court of Directors, to discover the indi- 
viduals implicated in these practices. O 11 one occasion it w as proposed 
that eneh Director should take oath he had not received any reward for 
any appointment lie had made ; but this was rejected by a large majority, 
and the sale in offices continued by public advertisement and otherwise, 
till at last an office was openly established for the sale and purchase of 
India patronage. 

The practice was shamckss and notorious ; hut it does not appear to 
liiivq been completely laid ftare, till tbe memorable disclosures in 1801), 
relative to Mrs. Clarke and the Duke of York. In that year it was 
discovered that the improper disposal of India patronage had not been 
confined to the honourable Directors, but extended even to the right 
honourable President of the Board of Control, 'She then president 
was Lord Cnstlerengh. This minister, by the agency of a common 
place^broker, attempted to purchase, for a writership in India, a seat in 
parliament for his friend Lord jPiancarty. Here was corruption three 
deep. It was a dereliction of his duty as a minister of the Crown; a 
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shameless abuse fif his trust as President of the Board of Control ; and 
a daring attack on the purity (bah !) of the Commons’ House of Par- 
liament.* Such was the description of this transaction given by the 
late Lord A. Hamilton. Lord Castlereagh, however, was defended on 
the ground of the notoriety of the practice. Some of the members 
said that selling seats in the House of Commons was as notorious 
ns the sun at nodh-day : this could not be denied, for it was well 
known that the Secretary of the •Treasury was in the constant prac- 
tice of buying seats for the adherents of ministers. This being the 
case, there appeared injustice !n making an example of the President 
of the Board of Control; and the motion was got rid of by moving 
the order of the day. t 

The fact of Lord Castlereagh having a writership at his disposal to 
purchase a seat in the House of Commons, shows liow ininistAu may 
avail themselves of even subordinate appointments iti India. The Di- 
rectors have the patronage of the East at their disposal ; but, indirectly, 
ministers participate in its advantages. The latter we have seen have a 
negative on the appointments of the principal servants of the Company, 
bolides which the general superintendence they exercise over India 
affairs, through the medium of the Board of Control, renders it highly 
improbable the Directors should neglect lo provide for any individual 
backed by a ministerial recommendation ; more especially as the favour 
might lie so easily returned. 

Wc may conclude this part of our subject with remarking that the 
whole patronage and influence of India is so much added to that of the 
general government of the empire. The India-Vlouse is little more than 
a branch of the general administration, where a part of the business of 
the (>o\ eminent is transacted, and with which it is almost as much 
connected as with the Home-office or Treasury department. The case 
of % the notorious Paul Benfteld strikingly illustrates the reciprocal' 
workings of the two systems. This man, “whose “offal," Burke said, 
“ ought to have fed the region kites," had at one time no fewer than 
eight members in parliament, and he attempted to bring in one of his 
agents for the City of London. These members were returned at* Ben- 
field’s expense to support the Pitt Ministry ; and in return for this sup- 
port Mr. Pitt allowed Benlitdd to set up some imaginary and exaggerated 
pecuniary claims against the Nabob of Arcot, ■■ _ 

' The groat mass of influence arises from appointments in India, but 
the political influence of the Company is ver^ considerable from the va§t 
number of individuals employed in their different warehouses and esta- 
blishments in London. All the influence they possess is employed in 


• The coinmissionerff appointed to investigate thedebtsof this Nabob finished 
their labours in the course of 1830, having consumed in the inquiry exactly a 
quarter of a century. One of the principal commissioners died almost imme- 
diately after concluding this notable job. The claims set up against the Nrjfcwb 
amounted to £30,4 'M ,019 j the commisaioucrSVlluwed £2,08(5,140.— Part. Hep. 
Ko. lit, Scss. 1830.. 
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support of their parliamentary interest. Whenever a labourer comes 
into the service of the Company he is required to state for what place 
he has a vote for‘a member of parliament : his name is then registered 
with this specification ; and on an election he is told that he will be 
spared from his situation to give his suffrage, if he will vote according to 
orders ; disobedience being supposed to be punished by dismissal from 
hifii office. The number of individuals thus kept in political subjection 
to the Company is about four thousand . /// 

This practice needs no comment. Insufficiently identifies the East- 
India Company with Government, aqd we may consider the revenue of 
Hindustan, as wl»ll as the revenue of England, as forcing apart of that 
immense expenditure by which the Borough System has been supported. 

TERRITORIAL REVENUES OF INDIA. 

The fiscal system of India is distinguished by a peculiarity which is 
without parallel in Europe. The rental of the soil, in lieu of being 
monopolized by an oppressive aristocracy, is applied to defray the charges 
of government, the support of a military force, and the expense of Ihe 
judicial administration. The Hindoos arc, happily, unacquainted with 
the custom-duties, the excise-duties, and assessed taxes, which weigh 
down industry and abridge enjoyments in England. In the East, the 
state takes about one-fifth of the gross produce of the land, and that 
satisfies nearly all its wants. Other taxes are inconsiderable ; as the 
transit-duties, stamps, Jicenses, and judicial fees. The monopoly of 
salt aifd opium is also a source of income. But the principal source of 
revenues is the land-tax, which constituted the only rent payable by the 
cultivators of the soil, under the Hindoo and Mohumnmdau sovereigns. 

The' gross revenues of India, in the year 1827, amounted to 
*£23,383,497 ; the expenditure, inclusive of the interest of the eight, 
to £23,323,179. The chief items of expenditure arc the military, 
civil, and revenud' establishments ; salaries, pensions, superannuation- 
allowances, and stipends payable to deposed princes. 

The total amount of territorial debts in India, in the same year, was 
£42,870,876; the interest of the debt £1,749,068. By some writers 
the* debt of India is considered to operate in the same way as tin* 
debt in England; by rendering a large class of persons interested in 
the permanency of the British power. This is a one-sided view of the 
question, which it is harcjly worth while stopping to answer. Creditors 
may feel an interest in their debtors, of the same kind as that which 
subsists between a lord and his vassal ; but this sort of relation does 
not {end to increase mutual attachment. A government, by incurring 
debt, may create a partial interest in its stability hut this advantage 
ftiust be far more than counterbalanced by alienating the vast ma- 
jority, in consequence of the additional burthens which the debt renders 
necessary; and, in the foreign transactions of such a government, 
its power and influence are <7eakened bv a knowledge of its financial 
encumbrances. . 
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leaving, however, this matter, as irrelevant to our immediate purpose, 
let us continue tlie inquiry into the finances of India. The Company 
have neter been able to realize a surplus revenue frorp their territorial 
possessions. All the income they have derived from Indian taxation 
has been expended in defraying the salaries of their servants, in the 
maintenance of ,a numerous army, and other establishments necessary 
to the preservation df their power. The only source of surplus income 
for the payment of the interest pf their capital stock, and other oht- 
goings, lias been the commercial profits arising from their exclusive 
privileges. The nature of these profits it will be proper to explain, as 
well as the mode in which the China trade is conducted, in order to 
prepare the way for a few observations on the renewal of the Company's 
charter. 


COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE WITH THE CHINESE. 

The foreign trade with China is restricted to the port of Canton by 
1 he Chinese government. It is a source of considerable revenue to the 
got eminent of China, and of the most valuable patronage, which is sold 
by Ihe government to the highest bidder. Hence it follows that the 
local authorities are greatly interested in maintaining the trade, which, 
from the same cause, is subjected to heavy taxes and extortions. The 
inhabitants, also, of Canton and its neighbourhood, as well as the 
numerous classes employed in the culture and manufacture of tea, have 
a deep interest in the trade ; every interruption of wrtiich causes great 
individual distress. '* 

Foreigners arc interdicted by Clfinese regulations from going within 
the walls of Canton. The place of their abode is a small suburb, and 
their residence there is authorized”* only for the period of the shipping 
season ; but these limitations arc not rigorously enforced, the Company's’ 
servants going when they please to Canton, and some private merchants 
residing there throughout the whole year.* Security must be given for 
the payment of the custom-duties before a ship is permitted to trade, and 
this security also includes responsibility for the good conduct and sub- 
mission to the laws of the ship’s^pompany. The only persons whom the 
Chinese government accepts as security is a sort of mercantile cor- 
poration or fraternity, called the “ Hong merchants,” formerly ten in 
number, but r’educed by bankruptcies to seveij. These become security 
for the Company’s ships in rotation ; the whqje of the Company’s trade 
being apportioned among the seven Hong in shares. 

Besides the members of the Hong, other persons, designated as “ Out- 
side merchants” and “ Shopmen,” are allowed to trade with foreigners ; 
their traffic is chiefly with the officers of the Company’s ships, private 
traders, and the Americans# They are not allowed to trade in certain 


* Report of the Select Committee of the lie-use of Commons on India Affairs, 
Sess. 1830, Nos. 275 to 277. # 
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arti as te a, raw silk, cloths and woollens, all of whifch are, by Chinese 
edicts, reserved exclusively to the Hong, 

The Hong merchants are by law mutually responsible to eSch other 
for a limited amount, but this regulation is not invariably enforced. They 
^restated to be fair and liberal in their conduct. A similar opinion, 
though with less confidence, has been expressed respecting the outside 
merchants. No one is responsible for the debts of the 'latter, and foreigners 
are warned -of this by official notifications. 

The Company^ trade at Canton is managed by an establishment 
of supercargoes and writers, Jwenty in *all, with two inspectors, whose 
duty it is to examine into and report upon the qualities of all teas 
offered fyr sale to the Company. Threo or four of the senior super- 
cargoes. are annually forme** into a Select Committee,’ who, under the 
orders^ if the Cou^t of Directors, conduct the whole of the Company’s 
affairs in China. 

Most of the witnesses examined by Parliamentary committees concur 
in stating that business at Canton may be conducted with greater ‘facility 
and expedition than in almost any other part of the world ; much of 
which is said to be owing to the transactions connected with each s*nip 
being all managed by the same person, the security merchant. It was 
further stated that the Hong had occasionally aided the operations of 
commerce by advancing money on loan to foreigners. 

commercial profits of the company. 

# 

The 'commercial profits of the Company are chiefly derived from their 
monopoly of the trade in tea . The f following statement shows the dif- 
ference between the prime cost of tea at Canton and its price at the 
East-India sales in London,, from which an estimate may be formed of 
the profit on this article : > *• « 


Tea purchased at Canton . 




Prime cost. 

Average price per 

Vears,. 

lb». 

£ 


lb. 


1824-25- 

• 28,697,088. 

.1,90(0,866. ■ 

■•Is. 

4 d. 

nearly. 

1825-26- 

• 27,821,121. 

• 1,729,949. ■ 

• Is. 

3 id. 

ft 

1826-27. 

•40,182,241. 

• 2,368,461. ■ 

-Is. 

2 d. 

tt 

1827-28. 

•33,269,383. 

.2,086,971. ■ 

• Is. 

3d. 

tt 


, Sales 

in England . 






Sale price. 

Average price per 

' Years. 

lbs. 

£ ' 


Jb. 


1825-26- 

• 27,803,668.' 

•3,872,685.. 

•2Se 

10 d. 

nearly. 

1826-27. 

• 27,700,978... 

.3,485,092... 

• 2 s. 

6d. 

tt 

1827-28. 

•28,120,354... 

• 2,358,955. 

• 2s. 

5d. 

tt 

1828-29- 

* 28,230,383^* * 

• 3,286,272... 

• 2s. 

4 id. 



It thus* appears the Company charge considerably more than 1 00 per 
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cent, additional to the prime cost on all the teas consumed in the king* 
dom. It is almost the only article of traffic in which they realize a 
profit Their exports to China consist principally of woollens, by which 
branch of trade they sustain an annual loss , though, as we shall show 
presently, this loss, by an evasion of the Commutation Act, is thrown upon 
the British public. 

The Company has lately sent little merchandize to India, except, mili- 
tary stores, which, being charged to the territorial account, do not 
enter into a statement of commercial profits. It imports, however, to a 
considerable amount, from that country, raw silk, indigo, and other 
articles. Whether there is profit hr loss In the trade it js» difficult to de- 
termine from the accounts submitted to parliament.* 

In addition to the profits on its trade, the Company is entitled to a 
certain duty upon goods imported by the private anti pr i vi lege\l rade , 
warehoused and sold through its medium. Prom the gross profits 
arising from this trade, a large deduction is to be made for the expense 
of freight and demurrage, amounting, in 1829, to £662,964. After 
paying all the other expenses of the commercial establishment, interest 
on*thc bond- debt, &c. the dividend remains to be provided. The capital 
stock of the Company is £6,000,000; so that at 1QJ per cent, it 
requires a net profit of £620,000 per annum to pay the dividend. 

Now these preliminaries bring us to the consideration of a very im- 
portant issue between the public and the East-India Company. The 
Company, we have seen, has not realized a. surplus revenue from their 
territorial acquisitions ; that has been all expended in the charges of war 
and government. Commercial profits, then, are the only source from 
which the Company has a surplus revenue to pay the dividends and 
support their home-establishments. But, it appears, the profits of the 
Company on the several branches of trade, are either none at all, or 
vc^y unimportant, except in tlje single article of tea. So that, in fa$V 
it is the people of England who pay the dividends of the proprietors, 
and other outgoings, in the monopoly price of theia teas. Let us in- 
quire whether this is conformable to the agreement between the Company 
and the public. * 

The Commutation Act, the 24th Geo. III. c. 38, provides that there 
sliull be at least four sales ip every year, at which there shall be put .up 
such quantities of tea as shall be judged equal to the demand ; that tho 
tea so put up shall bo sold, without reserve, to the highest bidder* pro- 
vided a an advance of one penny per pound shall be bid upon the" prices 
at which the same shall be put up ; and that it shall not be lawful for 
the Company “ to put up their tea, for sale at any prices which shall, 
upon the whole of the teas so put up, at any one sale, exceed the prime 
cost thereof, with the freight and charges of importation, together* 1 with 
lawful interest from* the time of the arrival of such tea in Great Britain 


* Considerations relative to the Renewal of the Company's Charter. By 
W. S. O’Brien, M.P. 
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$pd the, common premium of insurance, as a compensation for the sea- 

riafc incurred therein,” , . . , , 

Here are the l^rms of the contract between the community and the 
merchants of l^enhall: the latter ai;o to supply tho former ivitli a 
'.anautity of tea adequate to their demand, and, to prevent extortion m 
die price, all the items of charge which the Company, in addition to 
Ihe prime cost, are allowed to include in the put-ujf price, are distinctly 
specified; but there is no item for the Company s dividends , and it 
was certainly never intended they should be paid out of the profits oi 
the tea-trade. All the legislature contemplated was to reimburse the 
Com pan y the prime cost of their teas" and .reasonable charges, but never 
that they should he enabled to realize an exorbitant profit applicable 
to their general expenditure. That this profit has been realized is 
provedTfrcm, a statement submitted to the Committee of the House of 
Commons, which shows that the profits on the China trade for the last 
fifteen years amounted, to £16,971,316. Had the trade with Chinn 
been open, the Company must have been satisfied with the ordinary 
mercantile profit ; they could not have taxed the public to the amount 
of upwards of one million per annum, to provide a fund not only’ibr 
the payment of the dividend upon India Stock and the interest of 
their bond debt, but also materially to aid tlieir wasteful Indian ex- 
penditure. 

There is' another transaction, though not so important as the pre- 


ceding, on which the principle of the Commutation Act has been con- 
travened. The Company have long taken credit for having persisted 
in the#export trade to *China at a considerable loss ; and this their 
advocates would have the community to believe has been done for the 
sake of promoting the sale of British manufactures. From the state- 
ments of Mr. Maijoribanks (Report on the China Trade, page 32) it 
‘appears the losses 03 q the Cftmpany’s experts, from 1820 to 1829, aver- 
aged about £17,000 per annum, and that for the twenty-six preceding* 
years they amounted to £64,000 per annum. But at whose expense 
does the reader imagine these losses have been incurred ? Why, at the 
expense of the people of the United Kingdom. The way this has been 
effected is by adding the losses on exports to the price of the tea in 
China ; thus if the Company export goods to the value of £1000, which, 
when sold in China, produce only £800, the quantity of lea purchased 
with this sum is valued by them at £1000, and this amount is charged 
in the upset price ; although, as we have ssen above, that they are 
restricted by Act of Parliament from putting up their tea at more than 


prime cost/' There cannot be a more direct violation of the statute. 


which seems to have been framed with the express view of guarding 
agaiifst such practices. The servants of the Company endeavour to 
jpatify these proceedings on the ground of^ the exports being made for 
the express purpose of providing funds in China for the purchase, of 
tea^j bat this is no apology for the infringement of a positive contract. 
Resides, there can be little doubt that tho loss on the export trade results 
from the wasteful and injudicious planner in which it is conducted ; 
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otherwise how Boos it happen that the Americana carry on the same 
trad** in the same commodities with fc profit . < *. 

hi 1813 the trade to India was thrown open to private merchants, but 
was still, in some measure, impeded by enactments which required that 
all ships passing to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope should 
exceed 3.00 tons of burthen, and which rendered it necessary to procure 
a license to trade iTom the Court of Directors, or, upon their refijsal, 
from the Board of Control. They also provided that certain articles 
of Indian produce should be brought to the port of London alone. 
British ships wore still prevented ft om ^trading between ports without 
the Kingdom, and places within ifio limits of the East*Jhdia Company’s 
charter. These restrictions were much relaxed in 1823* Tjjie export 
of military sto'res to India is reserved to the Company, bJjt ships, 
without limitation to burthen, may clear out, unlicensed, anyplace 
eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, cxcep' for minor ports between 
the Indus and Malacca. A license is still necessary to proceed to any 
other Except the four principal settlements — Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
and Pi jure of Wales’s Island, within these limits. Vessels returning 
i'nfm India 111113’ now' be admitted to entry in any of the warehousing 
poi ts «f Great Britain, and trade is permitted between foreign ports and 
places within the limits of the Company’s charter. 

The Company resene to themselves all the trade between the United 
Kingdom and China, excepting only’ a small portion allowed by way of 
pmilcgo to the commanders and officers of their ships. Licenses are 
granted b}' the Company to all Indian ships, jienominated “Country 
Ships,” to trade between India and China, and to export from China a 
limited quantity of tea, with permission to dispose of it to an}’ inter- 
mediate port Iwtwocn China and the port in India to which the ship 
may he destined. These licenses do not include the Cape of Good # 
ll<*j>e, the Company themselves supplying that settlement with tea at high 
prict s , notwithstanding the agreement they made some years since to 
put up their teas for sale at the Cape at an advance*not exceeding six 
per cent, on the costs ami charges of importation.* 

. Let us now advert to the different results arising from tlic different 
principles oti which the trade to India and China lias been conducted. 

The effect of opening the trade to India lias been greatly to increase 
its amount. The highest value of goods exported to India in any year 
between 171)2* and 18]] did not exceed £2^475,987 (the exports of 
1808}. It. will be seen, hereafter, that this jimount is less than one 
half of the value of the present exports. The increase has chiefly 
taken place in the export of cotton-manufactured goods. Previous to 
1813 the amount of cotton goods exported to India was very trifling. 
They now fall very little short of £‘2,000,000 in value annually. This 
augmentation may partly he attributed to the extraordinary improvement 
which has taken place in our manufactures, attended by a great reduc- 


* Ki'porl of Commons' Commit tc#, Sons 1830, Nos. 405, 627, 2078. 
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tion of prices, and to the extension and consolidation* of the British 
power in India. 

The following statements show at once the comparative exports find 
imports of the Company and the free and privileged trade in their trans- 
actions with India and China. 

Exports by the Private Trade * 

Total to India and China. By the Private Trade. 

£ £ 

■ 3,918,071 2,574,600 

f r 4,468,883 2,625,888 

* •••••• •• 5,201,599 ••*•••»••••• 3,903,006 

6,212,363 4,085,426 

Exports by the East -India Company . 

Merchandize for Sale. Stores. Total. 

£ £ £ 

.... 754,832 501,518 1, 256,850 

.... 826,055 907,833 1,733,888 

.... 494,922 807,354 1,302,276* 

.... 636,441 462,369 1,098,810 


Imports from India and China . 


If ears. 

By the Company. 

£ 

By the Private Trade. 

Total. 

£ 

1825 - 

..... 5,375,492 -. 
5,076,660 .. 

.... 5,178,925 

10,554,417 

182§ .< 


10,888,889 

1827 .. 

6,148,077 .. 

..... 4,514,661 

10, 882,738 

1828 •« 

* • * • • 5,576,905 • * 


11, 220, .778 


These statements show clearly the benefits which have resulted to 
the community from the opening of the trade to India, and the outlgj it 
has afforded to British industry and manufactures. From the first, it 
appears, the exports by the private trade to the East nearly doubled in 
four years; while from the second it appears the exports of the Company, 
during the same period, and under similar favourable circumstances, 
have declined rather than augmented. What more can be required to 
establish the advantages of free trade, and the greater results which 
may be anticipated from the frugality, activity, and enterprise of 
individuals than from the f expensive, negligent, and drowsy proceedings 
of chartered monopolies \ 

It is worthy of observation that the most enlightened servants of the 
Company doubted whether the natives of India would ever be brought to 
consume largely European manufactures. Experience has falsified their 
representations. Similar results may be confidently expected from the 
Opening of the trade to China. 

RENEWAL OF THE CHARTER OF THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY. 

Such improvements in the national representation, as would insure 
<fcm honest and enlightened government, would render unnecessary any 


Tears. 

1825 

1826 
1827 
182$? 


Years. 

1825- 26 

1826- 27 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 
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great changes in the scheme of our Indian administration. Miniaters, 
having the control of the affairs of India, are responsible for their 
management; and, provided the people of England had an adequate 
control over them, there would be little risk of misgovernment, either 
in Great Britain or her great dependency. But if a system is tolerated, 
which admits of tjie accession to power of corrupt and incapable men, 
the calamity is felt in every part of the empire. Hence, the happiness 
of the vast population of Hindustan, no loss than that of the United 
Kingdom, is identified in the, great question of parliamentary reform. 

The government of India, it* appears to us, must always be so con- 
stituted as to be subordinate to the general government. Equality 
would generate rivalry; rivalry, hostility; and this last bcft^lie source 
of mutual weakness and annoyance. All these evils are ob^ya'qd by the 
supremacy of the Board of Control. The sovereign? of Leadenhall-street 
can never compete with the sovereigns of Downing-street ; yet, though 
the dependence of the former is secured, it is not so far merged in. the 
latter as to preclude them from the exercise of a distinct and separate 
administration. 

Another advantage results from the existing system in the division of 
Intha patronage. Supposing the Company deprived of their territorial 
authority, by whom could the immense patronage of India be exercised ? 
It was tin* principle of the India bills of Mr. Fox to vest the patronage 
of India in a Board, emanating from parliament and independent of the 
Crown ; but, in the present constitution of the House of Commons, this 
was only adding to the power and emolutnent of the Aristocracy. 
Again, to vest India patronage in ministers would he not less objection- 
able ; it would form an enormous addition to the overwhelming influence 
of the Crown. The Court of Directors, however, though they have 
some interests in common with the Oligarchy and executive government, 
ifre not directly identified with either; they arc a different power, based 
on different interests; their constituency are neither^pot-walloppers, bur- 
gage-holders, nor freeholders — they are proprietors of India Stock; and 
this is a qualification from which neither the peerage nor the House of 
Commons derive their ascendancy. Under this arrangement a diversion 
of influence is obtained, and the danger to public liberty, which might 
result from consolidating the patronage of India with that of the United 
Kingdom, is in some measure averted. 

In our opinion, then, the Company ought to retain their political 
so> iijeigntv, and for this plain reason— tl/fit w'e do not see by wl nit 
other constituted authority their functions could be discharged with less 
danger to the community. But though w o think the general plan of the 
Indian government cannot be greatly improved, we are not insensible 
to the defects in it# practical administration. The different departments 
of the Company’s administration, we have little doubt, arc more preg- 
nant with abuse, if that be possible, than the borough system itself. But 
this is a question wholly distinct from that we have been investigating, 
and into the merits of w hich we are not prepared to enter. There are, 
however, a fcw r points bearing on 'this branch of the subject so notorious, 

2 E 2 
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lliat^ve cannot foibcar noticing* them, trusting that they will receive 
modification in the approaching renewal of the Company’s charter. 

For instance, it Appears a monstrous abuse that the Directors, who 
are only chosen for four years, should virtually exercise their functions 
for life* Of the twenty-four directors, six are obliged to retire every 
year in rotation; but, instead of withdrawing entirely, they secede for 
one }»aar only, being sure, as a matter of course, of being re-elected for 
another four years when the period of probation expires, and so onto the 
end of their lives, through the influence of their co-directors : for which 
purpose their names are enrolled on what is termed the “ House List,” 
in Leadenhall-streel. 

The number of proprietors of India-Stock is about. ‘2.-200. In the 
choice ofAlirectors, ,£1,000 stock gives one vote; £;j,000 stock two 
• votes; fo,0uti stock tliree votes; and £10,000 stock four votes. This 
is the principle of *the select-vestry system, without the same justifica- 
tion. There is nothing analogous to it in the election of nicinheis of 
parliament, and it is as unsuitable in the choice of the governors of an 
empire, as if the members of the House of Commons were each to havy 
votes proportioned to the magnitude of their rent-roll. 

Among the prerogatives which the Company exercise, one is juMly 
objectionable, namely, the power of denying to British subjects per- 
mission to reside in India. By the Add Geo. 111. e. 1.0.0, heavy penal- 
ties are imposed upon any British subject who shall proceed to India 
without license from the Directors or Board of Control. The local 
governments are also empowered, if they see fit, to send homo any 
European residing there, even though in possession of a licence. It is 
also enacted that no British subject* shall reside in the interior, at a 
greater distance than ten miles from the presidencies, without a certifi- 
cate of leave from the local, authorities. Till a very Into period, no 
European was allowed to hold lands either “as propiietor or upon leased 
By a recent regulation, however, of the present governor-general, tlie 
indigo planters have Ven peimitted to take leases of lands from the 
natives for the cultivation of the plant. 

Such* restrictions are an arbitrary abridgment of the rights of loco- 
motion and enterprise, for which we have never seen any adequate 
justification. No danger can possibly result from the free settlement of 
Englishmen in India. The whole European community scattered 
through this vast region, exclusive of those in the service of the com- 
pany, does not exceed 3,0G0, and any increase in their number, s*, as 
to excite apprehension, is wholly improbable. Wore it not so, the Com- 
pany can have no right to exercise an authority injurious both to their 
fellow subjects and the native population, merely for the sake of perpe- 
tuating their own power. r 

Neither is there policy nor justice— if sut h principles can ever he 
disjunctive— in keeping in a state of civil and political disfranchisement 
that Numerous anti respectable class denominated “ East-Indians.” 
These are Christian men, horn of English parents, or the descendants 
of English parents; yet nof being considered “ British subjects” in the 
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decisions of the Supreme Court, are withheld from the bench ts of the 
laws of England.* Their thraldom is most irksome and anomalous. 
In conformity with the tenor of parliamentary enactments relative to 
Hindustan, professors of the Hindoo religion are governed in their civil 
relations by Hindoo law ; professors of the Mohummudan religion by 
Mohummudan law ; and both Hindoos and Mohummudans are subject 
in criminal matters to Mohummudan law — both civil and criminal V<dng 
modilied hv the regulations of the East- India Company. But the un- 
fortunate East- Indians do not fall within the circle of any of these 
codes of jurisprudence. Not btyng Hindoos they cannot regulate social 
duties by Hindoo law ; not being Mohummudans thtey cannot regulate 
them by Mohummudan law; and not being British-born subjects they 
cannot enjoy the benefits of English laft. They #re, in fabt, placed 
without the social pale, and governed in the relations fry what- 

ever rule any judge may frame on the spu: of the occasion. But this 
<■00, s not include the whole of their grievances : they arc proscribed from 
all superior and covenanted offices in the Civil, Military, and Marine 
services ; they are not considered eligible even to those subordinate em- 
ployments in the Judicial. Revenue, and Police Departments, which 
art' open without reserve to the Hindoo and Mohummudan. We cannot 
believe tin 1 charier of the Company will be renewed without these unjust 
distinctions being modified, and the East- Indian race considered, as they 
ought to be, by the double ties of civil rights and consanguineous claim, 
the connecting link between the parent stale and native population. 

Lastly, the operations of the Press in India require a more consti- 
tutional guarantee than the fiat of the governors and governor “general. 
Duiiug the viceroyship of Lord # William Bentinck, the literary and 
political press of Calcutta has made rapid progress, and has not been 
disturbed by the arbitrary interference of government. But this is top 
important an engine to be dependent on the uncertainties of individual 
< luracter. Those who have embarked then property in the India press 
ought to have a more valid protection than a system of license* and 
censorships, which may be granted or ref used - enforced or suspended, 
as suits the varying purposes of the president and council. • 

Having* shortly noticed the political part of the India question, let us 
come to the commercial brftneh of the subject. This is the main point of 
interest to the people of Croat Britain. Comparatively to them, the 
future territorial government of Hindustan unimportant,, but every 
inhabitant of the United Kingdom is deeply interested in a free trade ty) 
Chiiiir; and we sincerely trust this interest will not he compromised — 
that there will he no renewal of the Company’s charter, without au 
entire abolition of their commercial monopoly. 

- A defence of so^ie kind may be always devised by artful persons for 
every abuse and every oppression; hut we cannot collect from tfus 
inquiries of the Parliamentary Committees that the least plausible case 
has been made out to justify the commercial privileges of the Company. 


t Second Petition of the Past -Indians, Alexander’s Dust- India Mdaaasii.c, 
J.miiju}, lh’,42. ' • 
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There is nothing in tho constitution of the Chinese government, in its 
peculiar policy, in the local usages of the natives, nor in their anti- 
commercial spirit to interdict the opening of the trade. Both the public 
officers of China and the people are a thiifty race, and the same 
motives of interest which actuate the British merchant, concur to 
induce them to desire a more extended mercantile intercourse with this 
cour^ry. 

Why then should this spirit — the mVitual interests of two empires — 
be crampod by the costly and cumbersome t incubus of Leadenhall-street ? 
The Court of Directors have sufficient^*) engage their attention in the 
discharge of their political functions, without being fettered by mercan- 
tile pursuits ; and the sooner they divest themselves of the remnant of 
their coirftnercial character, the better for both England and Hindustan. 
The Cflfnpa!ty kas become a great political government, and is no more 
adapted to the pursuits of commerce than the imperial parliament. 

The trade with China neither requires the capital nor united action 
of a privileged association. The French, the Dutch, the Swedes, tho 
Danes, the Austrians, and Americans, all resort to Canton, and none 
ot them carry on the intercourse through the intervention of an exclu- 
sive compan} 7 . The Dutch trade, which is the most important, used 
to be conducted by a privileged company, hut it is now thrown open. 
The free trade of the Americans with Chinn has greatly augmented 
since 1814; — and, what is most extraordinary, they actually export to 
Canton British manufactures — manufactures which the English merchant, 
is interdicted exporting, and which the Company cannot export with a 
profit) owing to their circuitous and costly mode of transacting business 
— to the unfitness of their institution's for commercial purposes. 

But any over-weening conceit in which the Company .may have in- 
dulged as to the superior advantages resulting from their exclusive 
management of the China trade, must be? destroyed by their existing 
differences with the Chinese authorities. It is not the Americans, nor 
the Butch, but th4lr own establishment at Canton which is embroiled 
with the native government. So far as information has yet been com- 
municated, the fault appears all on their side ; the Chinese, by the 
reduction of one-third of the duties on British ships, in lH.'JO, and by 
taking off an additional duly imposed on Cotton, have manifested a 
strong desire to cultivate the friendship of England. These concessions, 
however, have been met ty a series of insults and encroachments on 
tjie part of the Company*? servants, which are the more provoking, 
because they appear to have been wanton, puerile, and unnecessary For 
instance, they have persisted in the use of sedan chairs , and the intro- 
duction of “ foreign women” into Canton, contrary to the express 
usages of the country, and the rules laid dow n by public proclamations/* 
Tne dignity and firmness with w r hich the ‘gentlemen of the “ Select 
Committee' endeavoured to support those innovations have been quite 
in keeping with the innovations themselves. They first issued a “ pro- 
tocol” — yes, by the powers, a protocol in China! — intimating their deter- 


* Lord Ellenborough, House of Lords, December 1 3 th, 1831 . 
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munition to suspend all commercial intercourse with the Chinese, August 
4th, 1831: but this announcement failing to make the expccted # im- 
pression on “ the Celestial empire,” they issued another, intimating 
their intention not to suspend commercial intercourse at the period 
mentioned. We believe the desire of the u Select” now is to have a 
couple or two of British frigates at their disposal, to bombard Canton ; 
or — if that be possible — to throw a few Congreve rockets into Pckig, or 
against the Great Wall. But Jlic Emperor maybe perfectly easy on 
this head ; if his Celestial Majesty knew as well as we do how essential 
an ingredient his tea-plant is iq the jHvidcnds of the East-lndia pro- 
prietors, he would laugh — if such a movement be consisdent’witli Chinese 
gravity — at the fulminations of Messrs. Lindsay and his brethren, who 
appear to have performed, at the Britislf factory, the parts v>f Captain 
Bobadil and Ben Jonson’s “ Angry Boy” with niarvelhaifi ^/ifecision. 

A ft or such experience of the mercantile abilities of the Company, and 
of their address and wisdom in managing their Chinese intercourse, we 
imagine it cannot he any longer a question whether their commercial 
]>rivi leges ought to he renewed. We think decidedly not. The inte- 
rests of the public* are directly opposed to the monopoly. For years we 
have been paying double the prices for our leas wc ought to pay; double 
the prices that nit* paid on the Continent and America; where there are 
no privileged associations. And for what purpose are the people of the 
United Kingdom subjected to this extortion? Why, in addition to our 
other burthens, should w e he made to pay tw r o millions per annum for 
the benefit of the Company? We are becoming a sober people — a tea- 
drinking nation, and why should this improvement in national cha- 
racter ho obstructed by overgrowli monopolists ? The reason is this : 
The finances of the Company are embarrassed. They cannot pay their 
m\ iih'xds out of fair mercantile profits, and they seek to pay them 
tb.it of the produce of a poM-tax levied on the people of England ! 

Here is the gist of the matter at issue between the Company and the 
public. The question is not the policy of a frcc-tPadc with China; on 
this point no well-informed person can entertain a doubt: the interests 
of commerce, the interests of the people at large, and tin* public re- 
venue of the countiy would all be promoted by free trade; but then how 
are the* Company’s divided, the interest of their bond debt, and other 
out-goings to be paid t They have no surplus territorial revenue ; the 
profits of the ti:a-tr.\ dk are the sole dependence of the proprietary. 
This is the rub! But what, it may be asked, have the community to 
do \vith the pecuniary difficulties of a junta of ambitious and improvident 
speculators ? What is India to England? Sonic thousands of adven- 
turers have amassed princely fortunes there by rapine and extortion, 
and have returned to spend them in this country, to add to the aristo- 
cracy of wealth already tew predominant. Beyond this we have derived 
no advantage from our eastern acquisitions — neither true glory nor na- 
tional happiness. Why should we then be called upon to make st sacri- 
fice ( If the Company cannot maintain their association without public 
support ; if they cannot carry oh trade to advantage, without privileges 
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hurtful to the community ; if they cannot on tor info fair competition with 
individuals, let them retire from the contest — let them pissoln j\ and 
leave commerce to he pursued by others on more prudent and econo- 
mical principles. . 

Only think of the situation of that most patient of all annuals, the 
British public, in this business. The boroughmoiigers levy a hundred 
per I'cnt. tax on tea for the support of extravagance and the payment 
of their dividends, and the Company a Aionopoly tax to the same amount, 
afid for similar purposes. How finely is John' Bull crucified between 
the. exclusives of Lcadenhall and»the oppressors of Downiiuj-street ! Jf 
to tiiesc agreeable.*, we add the extra sugar-tax lie is compelled to pay 
for the benefit of the West- India Uaggellants, with what gusto he 
must needs ,s\vallow r his niornftig and evening b eve rape ; wlmt fervent 
ejaculation^* 4.r*Jist utter oxer his cups for their prosperity and the 
permanence of oligarchical government ! 

There is, however, one resource to the Company, in lieu of the pro- 
fits of the exclusive trade to China — they may hftiiench. Like 
their prototype, the Borough -System, they arc embarrassed froip 
a long course of war and prodigality, and they must economize. 
The people of England will never submit to he tax** 1 for the mainte- 
nance of their territorial sovereignty and patronage. They must reduce 
still further than they have yet done their miiitaiy, civil, judicial, and 
revenue establishments ; they must curtail enormous salaries, and their 
“ dead weitjht be less lavish in granting pensions, superannuations, 
and allowances to relatives find dependents. And if all this is not enough, 
they mudt reduce their dividend, and instead of bartering offices and ap- 
pointments in India for the benefit of Shemsclvos, sell them openly and 
fairly to meet their expenditure. At all events, they may rely upon if, 
that they will not he allowed, to tax the community, neither one, two. 
nor three millions per annum after the 10th of April, l«Sd L * 

t 

In support of the allegations at the close of this article, we ought 
to have mentioned a few fads confirmatory of our opinions, which 
we w T erc well enabled to do from the inquiries of pailiamcntary com- 
mittees. , 

We have said that w T e are becoming a “ tea-drinking nation 
here is the proof from the statement submitted to the ('ominous* 
Committee, by Mr. Crawffcrd, of the comparative consumption pei 
hood, of tea and coffee itf Great Britain, France, and the (Luted 
States. 



Tea. 

Culler. 


11, S. ft/, dwts. 

lb*.. ii/. dwt*., 

Great Ilritain 

1 7 8 . . , 

,,,, 0 ]0 J 1 

France 


,... r 0 9 K5 

Untied States 


... V, 1 11 


Set^ral statements were submitted to the Committee, wit ii a view o I 
showing the amount of the tax entailed on the community by the 
Company’s exclusive privilege; by or»c witness it was estimated at 
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£ I, .500, 000 pc# annum; by another at £1,727,034, and by a third 
ill £2/>88,4W. 

TV a comparative statement of tho prices at which teas arc sold by 
the* Company, and on the continent, and in America, we must refer to 
tin* statement of Dr. Kelly, No. 4700, of the Lords* Committee. • The 
prices at the Company’s sales in London, exclusive of government duty, 
are about double those in the countries mentioned. ,« 

Fiom a statement of ATr. AToTvill, auditor-general to the Company, 
it appeal's, the gross revenue of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay in the 
year 1828, was £22,. 551,01 7 ; yf this, revenue, £1*5,384,5*28 was the 
produce of tho land-tax : the charge o f collecting the revenue, pensions, 
&c. £*>,521,728, and this enormous charge although three fifth parts 
of the revenue arise from the direct tax fin land ! . ,The charge for col- 
lecting the revenue of the United Kingdom — which i u ywtlv considered 
extravagant enough — amounted, Jan. *5th, K>31, on the gross income of 
i.’5D,ms,S72, to £3,7 13,944. 

The following returns, by the auditor-general of the Company, ex- 
hibit, a statement of the military charges, the general civil charges, and 
the judicial charges of the three Presidencies for the year 1828 : — 

Mili0rv Cli.uni’b. (itnei.il < i» il (Murgt's. Judicial Charges. 

Hcnual £4,747,221 £1,7‘J1,.>08 £1,2*17,120 

■Madras 3,!>2G,2G7 3G«,184 377,158 

lSoml>a> 2,111,222 542,202 312,222 

Total .... £1 0,781,7 1 3 £2,00 1,201 £1 ,830,816 

- t ~ "" , m •p . irs = — 

Can any one believe the Company will not be able to find resources 
I'-om such lavish outgoing**, witlioift a monopoly profit on the consump- 
tion of tea * 

As every information which relates to tlje Company will speedily bq 
oftnronso interest, wv subjoin a lew more statements ; they were pre- 
pared by the Company for tho Parliamentary (Committee on East India 
affairs, and laid befoie that committee. It will *l)c seen from the 
estim ites of the. auditor tliat the charges of the Company at the expira- 
tion of their charter will exceed their revenues by £827,300; So that 
there will he no surplus to pay the dividends w ithout the monopoly pro- 
tit on tea. But, we again liesoech the sovereign Directors not to k ‘ lay 
that flattering unction to their souls,” but to look to their wasteful ex- 
penditure, especially the civil branches of it. , 

If 'appears from t he returns of the revenue of the United Kingdory 
for Jalff 1832, that the expenditure exceeds the income by £21,000; 
and from the depression in all the great branches of national industry, 
then* is little pro ;pect of the country being able to support additional 
burthens. How tb^n can it be expected, the people will suffer them- 
selves to bo heavily taxed tA support the Indian empire — a foreign de- 
pendency, chiefly valuable for tin* patronage it vests in 24 merchants. 
Bather than such a sacrifice should he made, it would be better to aban- 
don Hindustan to its native sovereigns -the Mogul, the Nabobs and 
Subdlulars. 
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Estimate of the Revenues and Chary cs of India , uftder the several 
lie ads i whether payable in India or in England , as they will 
probably stand % at the expiration of the Company $ Charter . 
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To‘al estimated revenues in India . 
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The rate of exchange observed in this account is Is. lid. the Sicca rupee. 
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£ 

Total estimated charges in India •••••• 16,8G3j!l49 

Expt'nseVf St. Helena 90,054 

Political charges incurred in England, including invoice amount of 

stores consigned to India 1,720,405 

Cost ol remitting funds from India to meet the territorial advances • 
in England, being the difference between Is. lid. per Sicca rupee, 
the rate winch it is here supposed the remittances would realize, 
and the average rate at which the lyhanees in England are made 89J109 
(N. IE— These advances are estimated at £1,000,000 per annum, 
and are exclusjw* ol the political charges defrayed in England.) 

(fraud total of diaries . 18,763,517 

Deduct revenues 17,936,217 


Estimated excess of charge 


827,300 


The following arc the proportions of the above Charges , which mag 
be pug able in England : viz . — 


Interest on debts, part of the t’2, 162, 206 stated under £* £ 

that head 875,000 

Expenses of St. Helena 90,054 

Political charges incurred in England 1,720,405 

2,685,459 


East- India House, 
29th July, 1831. 


(Errors excepted.) 

James O. Mki.vill, 

Auditor India Accounts. 


TFRR1TOR1AL J'EIiT OF INDIA. 

Prospective Estimate of the Territorial Debt of India at the close 
j]f the Company's present Term, calculating the Sicca rupee a( 
1 s. lh/. instead of the \atcs of exchange fixed by the Board of 
Commissioners for the A ffairs of India . 
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Total debts bearing interest. . . . 

37,455,304 

3,125,377 

446,052 

41,026,733 

Debts not beat mg interest .... 

5,321,933 

831,236 

429,102 

6,582,271 

Total territorial debt!" 

42,777,237 

3,956,613 

875,154 

47 ,609, ('04 


(Errors excepted.) 

East- India House, James C. Mki.vim., 

29lh August, 1831. Auditor India Accounts. 
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There %a class oiV'^iticians in this country with just one idea; and 
that Tdea is^xffero is nothing good in public economy unless it he 
conducive to the accumulation of capital. The dbtiilmtion of w< altli 
is a consideration of no importance ; their only object being to lyap it 
up in masses, no matter how dispropoitioned, provided the total amount 
is augmented. For this purpose, they have been ahvins iccommomlipg 
the indefinite enlargement of farms, the substitution of machineiy for 
manual labour, and the establishment of banks of credit and pnper- 
money. That their principles are true in the abstract, and that the 
application of them, within certain limits and under certain circum- 
stances, would bo beneficial, we have little doubt; but their unqualified 
and precipitate adoption would, in our opinion, he productive of dis- 
astrous ^consequences. In every case, we believe, they tend to augment 
ihe aggregate wealth of the community, but not the aggregate amount 
of social happiness. National Jy.ipjhnos.s, however, is more important 
than national wealth; and a system which would compromise the 
former for the attainment of the latter, saeiifiecs the end to flit 1 means. 
The direct tendency of the principles of Mie Economists is to destiny 
the intermediate lj^ks of society ; or, more correctly, to consolidate 
them in one end of the chain; — to replace flu* feudal aristocracy, fiom 
which Europe has suffered so much, with a monied aristocracy more base 
in its origin, more revolting in its associations, and mere inimical to 
general freedom and enjoyment. 

The history of banking affords an apt illustration of the practical 
tendency of the unqualified dogmas of the Ricardo school. Banking 
has always been the favourite invention of these theorists, as tending 
ivost effectually to the extension of credit, the development of industry, 
and aeeun i ulation of capital. These are its natural results; bfli such 
advantages may he more; than counterbalanced by an alloy of accom- 
panying evils. In England, we consider the system of credit founded 
on hank paper to have been the chief auxiliary an# 1 main stay of the 
reckless and unprincipled government of tht» last forty years. It was 
this which enabled ministeisto build up the baseless superstructure of 
the Funds, which must ultimately fall, not cm its guilty authois, but on 
those who have unwarily confided in their delusive rcpicsentations. It. 
was this which enabled them to destroy the currency of 171)7, to sub- 
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stitute, for 26 yArs,‘ in place of the universal medium of exchange, a 
forced inconvertible representative, which raised prices to an unnatural 
height , altered the standard of value, by which all existing contracts 
and engagements were violated ; and then, when the profligate errors 
so committed were to be repaired, the country was again dragged 
through a series of changes and calamities not less unjust and ruinous 
than those it had previously suffered. 'JThesc are not the only evils* of 
tlu* banking system ; it has demoralized the country and exercised a 
baneful influence on internal economy, by giving an undue ascendancy 
to particular branches of industry— the commercial and manufacturing, 
for instance ; it lias given an artificial impulse to population, — multi- 
plying the number of the people beyond the means of permane nt em- 
ployment and subsistence ; it lias created vast jtntp Mcd interest, whose 
sole element is war, gambling, and speculatiorffit/ hae*fc»*&n a principal 
cause of over-trading, of mercantile revulsions and vicissitudes, and the 
endless source of frauds, litigation, arrests, insolvencies, and bank- 
ruptcies. 

Jliese evils, it will be alleged, are not inherent in hanking, but have 
been the consequences of banking not being conducted on sound prin- 
ciples. What the sound principles of banking are the professors of the 
“ science of exchanges” have not yet distinctly laid down. One of the 
sound principles of the Bullioiiists in 1810 was that bank paper should 
always be convertible into coin at the will of the holder. But experi- 
ence pioved that this was no effectual guarantee against over-issues. 
The paper of the Bank of England and of the, provincial banks was so 
convertible in 1 825 ; but it did not avert the commercial crisis* which 
arose out of the redundant issue (ff their notes and bills of exchange. 
The fact is, the political economists are wise after the event , like many 
other people with much less pretensions to depth and comprehensiveness. 
\\ l!ile the banking M’.stein wa# in its full career of fallacious prosperity, 
they never forewarned the community of its disastrous consequences; 
they were as little gifted with foreknowledge as otherfj and, like others, 
only learnt from experience. Similar results have flowed from other 
blanches of their science. They discovered that a saving mi£ht be 
effected by farming on a great scale, and by manufacturing on a great 
scale; but they could dwert-n nothing further : they could not discern 
the political, the social, ami moral calamities which would flow from 
the aggregation of great capitals in agricultural and manufacturing 
industry. • # 

It lstftfiis want of foresight of practical evils which ought to make 
us cautious in adopting the maxims of the Economists. France has 
recently passed through the same ordeal as England. During the 
summer of IttilO, sjio suffered from precisely the same causes as those 
which produced such wide-spread distress in this country in 1811, 1815, 
and 18*25 ; and the sudden collapse of an extensive system of banking, 
credit, and mercantile paper, by occasioning great pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, threatened, at one period, to impede the full triumph of her 
glorious revolution* # 
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We shall, however, leave these general topics to Come to our more 
imfnediate object, — the origin and present state of the powerful corpo- 
ration in Threadneedle-street — the great foster-parent of (tanking, 
credit, and paper-money in this country. In treating of the Bank of 
England, there appear to be three objects particularly deserving of 
attention. Ftirst, a brief outline of the history and connexion of the 
Bqpk with government. Secondly , the enormous profits it has derived, 
and the immense wealth it *has accumulated from that connexion. 
Thirdly , its present state and influence. We shall treat on these sub- 
jects as briefly as possible, so qs to put the reader in possession of the 
most important' facts necessary to a knowledge of them. 

The Bank had its origin in Avar and taxation ; and was originally 
projected by one f aterson, fc Scotch speculator, who was afterwards 
engaged tharf^astrous* project of colonization at Darien. William J 1 1. 
who introduced standing armies, the excise-laws, the funding s\. stem, 
and other calamities, wanted money to carry on a vigorous war against 
the French. An act passed, inviting people to make voluntary advances 
to the amount of £1,500,000; and, for securing the payment of the 
interest, taxes were laid upon beer, ale, and other liquors. Upon condition 
of £1,200, 000 of this sum being advanced within a certain time, the sub- 
scribers were to he incorporated; and, this being done, the incorporation 
took place, and the subscribers were formed into a trading company, 
called, “ The Governor and Company of the Bank of England.” The 
charter of corporation was executed July 27, H>94 ; and directs, among 
other things, that a governor or deputy-governor, and twenty-four 
directofs, shall be chosen for conducting the establishment; that thirteen 
or more of them (the governor or «lcputy-governor being always one) 
shall constitute a court, for the management of the affairs of the Com- 
pany ; that the qualification of the governor shall be at least £5000 
stock ; deputy-governor £3000 ; directors £2001) each ; and every elector 
£500; that four general courts shall be held every year, when the 
majority of elector?* present may make bye-laws for the government 
of the corporation; and that “ no dividend shall at any time be made by 
the said governor and Company save only out of the interest, profit, 
or produce arising by or out of the said capital, stock, or fund, or by 
such dealing as is allowed by the act of parliament.” For the £1 ,200,000 
lent to government, they were to receive yearly £100,000; £90,000, 
the interest at eight per c§nt. and £4000 for the charges of manage- 
ment. Their loan to government might bo redeemed on a year’s notice; 
and, in that case, the charter and company to expire. 

Such is the origin and constitution of the Bank ; on which, one or 
two remarks may be made. It is clear, from the act of incorporation, 
(the 5 & 6 William and Mary,) that nothing more f thnn the establish- 
ment of a company of traders, or pawnbrokers, was intended ; and that 
it never was surmised that they would ever form a part of, or have any 
dominant influence in, the government. The act specifies, very parti- 
cularly, the sort of trade they were to c arry on : they were not to trade 
in goods or merchandise, but to employ their capital ia advancing money 
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on goods and plctigrtt* in discounting bills of exchange, and the buying 
and selling of gold and silver bullion ; with a permission, however, to*sell 
sudli goods as were mortgaged to them, and not redeemed within three 
months after the expiration of the time of redemption. 

But, still further to confine these traders and pawnbrokers to* their 
province, and prevent any further connexion with the executive, of 
which the parliament of that day appears to have been somewhat appre- 
hensive, the same law of William and Mary imposes a penalty upon 
the Directors if they purchase, on account of the corporation, any 
crown lands, or if they advajico f to his* Majesty any sum of money, by 
wav of loan or anticipation of any branch of the public revenue, other 
than on such funds only on which a credit is or shall he granted by 
parliament. Contrary to this clause, anff notwi^Janding the penalty, 
the Directors continued to make advances froriftunc tz+time. On treasury 
bills, to the year 1 70,5. in that year, Mi. Bosanquet was governor; 
ho had some doubt of the legality of these advances, and applied for a 
bill oT indemnity: the Bank having then become an essential part of 
the government, this was easily obtained ; and an act was passed to pro- 
tect the governor and company from any penalties they had incurred, or 
might incur in future, on account of any advances to government. 

There are few facts in the early history of the Bank meriting par- 
ticular notice. During the great re-coinage of 1(>96, the company was 
involved in considerable difficulty, and was even compelled to suspend 
payment of its notes, which were at, a heavy discount. Owing, how- 
ever, to the skilful management of the directors and the assistance of 
government, the Bank got over this crisis. But it was at the same 
time judged expedient, in order to enable the copartners to withstand 
any subsequent pressure, to augment their capital to £2,201,171. 

In 174.0 the alarm occasioned by the t advance of the Highlanders 
Uftdor the Pretender, led t* a run on the Bank ; and, in order to gain 
time, the Directors resorted to the expedient of paying in shillings and 
sixpences! During Lord George Gordon’s riots 'in 1780, the Bank 
incurred considerable danger. Had the mob attacked the establishment 
at the commencement of the riots, before it was put into a stat<? of de- 
fence, the consequences might have been fatal. Subsequently a military 
force has been nightly {ffiiced in the Bank as a protection in case of 
emergency. 

The next circumstance deserving notice is^the increase in the denomi- 
nation of the notes issued by the Company. , For above sixty years, no 
uotcfWHK'rc issued for a less sum than twenty -pounds ; and these were 
made payable to the bearer on demand ; and for the amount of which 


* It was only during tin* commercial crisis of 18*26 that Lord Liverpool 
discovered I In* Hank was empowered to make advances on goods and mer- 
chandise ; the Directors, it appears, were as little aware of this dormant privi- 
lege as his Lordship, having been too much occupied with their more ostenta- 
tious and profitable dealings with the Treasury, to attend to the humble avoca- 
tion set forth by the three balls. • 
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notes, in the legal coin of the realm, the Company to as liable to be 
suetl and arrested. As the Bank enlarged its advances to government , 
it became necessasy to lower tlie denomination of its notes. A different 
reason lias been assigned; but this, no doubt, is the true one. It, 
is clear, indeed, that the real capital of the Bank being a limited 
sum, it could only have money to lend to government by increasing its 
fictitious capital; in other words, by extending Us issue of paper; 
which again could only be done by lowering the denomination of its 
notes. While £20 notes alone were issued, their circulation, from their 
amount, bping litnited to thc r commercial and trading classes, no 
great quantity of paper could possibly be emitted ; but when notes of 
the value of 15, 10, 5, and 1 pound were issued, their circulation 
extending through classed of the community, the issue of Bank 
paper awoSld pjgjgyvtionaieiy increase. Government, therefore, in order 
to obtain advances from the Bank, readily permitted the issuing of notes 
of smaller value. In the war of 1755, the Bank began to put out 
notes of the value of £15; and before the conclusion of that' war, 
notes of the value of £10. At the commencement of the Anti- 
Jacobin war, in 1703, they were still further indulged, and allowed fo 
issue £5 notes ; and, lastly, in the year 1797, came the £1 and t‘2 
notes. Rents, wages, salaries, taxes, and every thing else, could now 
be paid in Bank paper ; and the Restriction-Act. having protected the 
Bank from the necessity of taking up their own notes, they were issued 
in prodigious quantities ; and in exactly the same proportion the Bank 
enlarged its advances to Government. Hie following statement, ex- 
tracted ftom the report of the Committee of the House of Lords, in IN 19, 
of the amount of Bank paper in circulation in diiieient years; and of 
the amount of the sums advanced to government on exchequer-hills, 
and other government securities, will show the connexion which luc* 
subsisted between the issue of paper and advances to government : — * 

^ Bank Notes. Aduuircs. 

1794 £10,903,380 £ 8,780,514 

1795 13,539,160 11, 114,230 

179 6 11,030,110 11,718,730 

1814 25,5 1 1 ,0 1 2 33,607 ,300 

1815 * 27,1 55,824 27,1 5(5,000 

1816 26,68 1 ,398 26,042,600 

1817 2/, 839, 758 25,399,5 1 0 

1818 27,954,558 27 ,002,000 „ 

Having shown the causes which led to the issue of small notes, and 
the connexion betwixt the issue of Bank paper and advances to govern- 
ment, we shall now mention some other points ..connected with the history 
of this Company. 

Without the assistance of the Bank the immense fabric of debt ami 
taxation could not Inn e been reared. Of this government appears to 
have been soon sensible, from the numerous laws enacted for its pro- 
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tection and encouragement. To prevent competition from the Mine 
Adventure Company, which had commenced banking, and began to is£uo 
notds, it* was provided by the 6th of Anne that no other banking com- 
pany of more than sir persons, should issue notes payable in less than 
six months. Jnnumerable acts have passed, imposing the penalty of 
death for forging Bank notes ; others, the punishment of transportation, 
on persons uttering, *or having them in their possession. The English 
code has been made the bloodiest* in the world, in order to uphold the 
Oligarchy and the paper system, and its laws more savage than those of 
Draco. But of these, and also the Restriction Act, we shall speak shortly ; 
let us now only attend to those laws for upholding 4he credit of its 
paper. 4 

After the Restrict ion- Act, the Bank cea&d to be m independent com- 
pany; it might be considered a government *oihcbyi. l of wind* the 
governor and directors had the management; and which issued a forced 
government paper. Paper issued under -such circumstances would 
necessarily depreciate ; and this was an evil which it was of import- 
ance to government, as far as possible, to prevent. Having by force 
kcfjt bank-notes in circulation, it seemed a slight extension of the same 
desperate principle to attempt also by force to maintain their credit. 
Various laws were passed for this purpose. After the Restriction- Act, a 
law passed to protect debtors from arrest, who tendered payment in 
notes, though they still continued liable to a common action for debt, to 
compel payment in guineas. This was the first attempt of the borough- 
mongers to render Bank-paper a legal tender, pad equivalent to gold. 
In ItSlO, when paper had depreciated 30 per cent., and guineas sold for 
from '2. r )s. to 28s. in bank-notes, a Jaw passed to punish persons pur- 
suing this traffic, and imposing penalties on those who sold them for 
their real value in paper. Tenants, who offered notes for rent, were 
protected from distress, though liable to a 'common action of debt or 
ejectment. At length, in 1811, Lord King having given notice to his 
tenants to pay their rents in guineas, the legal coin^Jf the realm, an 
act passed to protect persons, tendering payment in notes, from all 
further proceedings. This was nearly the climax. Bank paper was 
nfitfr a legal tender to all intents and purposes; and by the fiat of the 
Oligarchy, old rags were matamorpliosed into gold. Even this was not 
enough to satisfy the omnipotent parliament ; they actually passed a re- 
solution, declaring a one-pound bank-note and a shilling equal hi value 
to a guinea, though the latter was openly selling for twenty-seven 

shilling^ 

Let us now revert to the capital part of Bank legislation — the Re- 
strictwv-Act. By turning to the preceding page, and observing the 
amount of the Bank advances to government in the year 1 796, and 
reflecting on the var&us law% enacted in favour of the Company, it will 
appear that an inlimate connexion and mutual dependence had been 
created betwixt the Bank and Government, before the Restriction- 
Act, in 1797; that law, however, fairly incorporated the Bank with 
church ami state. The causes wliieh produced the stoppage were 

2 F 
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briefly these: — From the commencement of the jlsar 1797, great 
apprehensions were entertained of a French invasion : the people were 
alarmed for the •'stability of the government : consequently ’ for 1 the 
stability of the Bank, which depended upon the government : a run upon 
the Bank ensued ; the credit of the establishment was endangered ; and 
suspicion , which Paine justly denominates credit ‘asleep, was now 
awakened. The run on the Bank continued hourly to increase, till 
Saturday the 25th of February, 179?, This was the last day the Bank 
was compelled 0 pay their notes on demand, agreeably to the tenor of 
their notes, and the conditions, on which* they had been issued. The 
alarm not being likely to subside, and the run continuing to increase till 
the latest hour the Bank was open, on the next day, Sunday, an order 
was issued from th^Privy Cduncil, requiring the Bank* to forbear is- 
suing any mwrt'casKl till the sense of parliament could be taken on 
the subject. This order, as might be expected, was instantly obeyed, a 
few days more would have drawn out of the Bank coffers the last far- 
thing of cash and bullion. The Company wished anxiously to Vonceal 
the amount of specie in their possession at the time of the stoppage : 
but, by an ingenious Calculation of Mr. Allardyce, this point was subse- 
quently ascertained almost to a certainty. It appears, that, on the 
25th of February, the last day of payment, the notes in circulation 
amounted to £8,640,250, and the total amount of cash and bullion in 
the Bank, to only one million two hundred and scienly two thousand 
pounds. 

The Bank, like true, traders, has always manifested great anxiety 
about Itho credit of the house, and endeavoured to make it appear that 
the stoppage did not originate in the necessities of the Bank, but the 
necessities of the government. In the resolutions of a court of directors, 
on the 25th March, 1797, affixed to the second report of the Bank 
committee of 1819, it is said, “ That thev restriction on cash payments 
was altogether a measure of state necessity.” Whether it originated 
in the necessitie5\)f the Bank, or of the boroughmongers, or both-- 
the latter appears most probable — it is not very material to inquire : 
but ifi appeal’s that on the last day of payment the Bank had little 
more than a million of cash and bullion to pay more than esytil 
millions of their notes; and how, under such circumstances, the Bank 
could have met their creditors, or what could have protected them from 
arrest for debt, but the interference of government, it- is not easy to 
t conceive. 

But the fact is, tho stoppage was concerted betwixt Mr. Pjtt and the 
directors. Sometime before the order in council was issued, Mr. Bo- 
sanquet and other directors had had repeated interviews with that 
minister to consult how the run could be stayed, and the Company 
saved from impending bankruptcy. The Igst interview was on the 22d 
of February ; the Directors were then in a terrible fright ; they told the 
minister they were “ alarmed for the safety of the house and asked 
him, when “ he would think it necessary to interfere.” Pitt interfered 
on the following Sunday ; a singula* day for the consummation of this 
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extraordinary transaction. Immediately after, the Bank had recourse 
to a great deal of dissimulation to disguise their insolvency from ’the 
pufilic.* On the 2d of March, six days after the stoppage, a court of 
proprietors was called. Mr. Bosanquet, who waited on the Minister to 
express his fears for the “safety of the house/’ and to know *when 
Government would interfere, was present. After expatiating on the then 
prosperous strife of Bank affairs, this gentleman told the proprietors 
that he earnestly hoped they would soon be permitted to pay their 
notes, as usual, in cash. Thanks were then voted to the directors for 
complying with the order in qouijcil, which empowered them to violate 
their engagements to the public with impunity, and refuse payment for 
their notes. All this was excellent. Mr. Bosanquet “ earnestly hoped” 
that they would be permitted to do that* which hq^Jiad earnestly peti- 
tioned M r. Pitt they might be protected from dbmg : sfed the proprietors 
gravely thanked the directors for complying with their own earnest 
request! 

The* Order in Council, requiring the Bank to issue no more cash, 
was issued on the 26tli of February. The Restriction-Act received the 
royal assent on the 3d of May, and was to continue in force till the 
2 1th of June, that is, only for fifty-two days . On the 22d of June, 
two days before the expiration of the original act, it was renewed till 
one month after the next session of Parliament. This was the first 
renewal; the second renewal was in 1798, to continue till one month 
after the signing of a definitive treaty of peace. Peace came in 1801 ; 
but, before the expiration of the month, the third renewal was passed, 
to continue till the 1st of March, 1803; before that time, notwith- 
standing peace continued, a fourth renewal passed to continue till six 
weeks after the next session of Parliament. In the interim war broke 
out ; the fifth renewal followed as a matter of course, and to continue^ 
tiftthe singing of a definite#treaty of peace. In 1814, plaguy peace 
came again to put these delusions to the test; but before the expiration 
of the six months, the sixth renewal passed, to contifme only one year. 
In 1816, the country being at peace, every one expected the law would 
expire : when lo \ it was renewed the seventh time, for two *years ! 
in 1818, it was again renewed, for the eighth time, for one year; 
and in 1819, it was renewed for the ninth time, and the Bank pro- 
tected from payment of its notes in statutable coin for four years. 

This was tile last renewal, tho Bank in 1§23 resuming payments in 
specie, after a suspension of twenty-six y§ars. It was thought by 
many,, and confidently predicted by some, such an event could not 
possibly happen. These views wero fallacious, originating in miscon- 
ception; all that was requisite to enable the Bank to fulfil its engage- 
ments wore a general peace, public confidence, and such a favourable 
state of the exchanges as .would enable it to obtain a supply of the 
precious metals adequate to meet tho probable demand for gold in lieu 
of paper. These circumstances concurring at the period fixed fos the 
resumption of cash-payments, the Bank resumed its ancient course of 
business, and an event to which such undue importance had been pre- 
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viqpsly attached, was actually consummated without exciting the least 
interest or attention. < * 

One of the greatest calamities resulting from the suspension of cash- 
payments by the Bank, and consequent inundation of the country with 
smair notes, was the vast increase in the number of prosecutions for 
forgery. It appears, from returns to parliament, Jhat, in the interval 
frmri 1797 to 1818, the Bank instituted 998 prosecutions either for 
forging, uttering, or having forged notes in possession. The results of 
these prosecution were a dreadful sacrifice of human life; and it has 
been calculated, that four bundled victims were offered up in the space 
of twenty-one years to tho -Moloch of paper money. As a set off' 
against this terrible calendar, it is proper to mention tltfit there was an 
abatement in the jfir ** ijpr of Mint prosecutions. 

Another evil ^nny be "justly charged to the vast amount of paper 
issued by the Bank of England ; the great extent of their circulation 
gave them a complete control over the national currency, winch qnabled 
them, at their own arbitrary discretion, merely by contracting oi 
enlarging their issues, to determine the prices of all articles of con- 
sumption and merchandize. Thus was a company of traders, without 
responsibility or peculiar fitness for so grave a function, and whose 
conduct experience proved not to be always influenced either by absolute 
wisdom or disinterestedness, empowered to entail on the body of the 
people a plenty or scarcity of the necessaries of life, and on the com- 
mercial public the most sudden and disastrous vicissitudes. 

Our next object will be to give an account of the Bank profits, and 
the enormous wealth it has acquired since the suspension of cash -payments. 

The profits of the Bank arise froifi various sources. First, from the 
interest of their notes in circulation, which, in some years, as in 1817. 
.amounted to more than twenty-nine millions. Secondly, from balances 
of public money. These balances arise frflm the public dividends, pay- 
able by the Banl^but unclaimed, and from the produce of different 
taxes paid into theBank, and which have not been drawn out for the 
service of government. On an average of ten years, from 1 80(5 to 
1816,* the balances amounted to £11,000,000, on which the Ban 1 ' 
gained an interest of five per cent, per annum. The amount of public 
balances has since fallen considerably ; in *1 825 they amounted at an 
average to £5,247,314; and in 1829 to £3,862 ,656. 

The third source of profit is the interest on their capital and savings. 
The Bank’s permanent capital amounts to £14,686,800, lent to govern- 
ment at an interest of 3 per cent. The fourth source of profit from 
the management of the public debt. From a late act for the manage- 
ment r of the debt, the Bank is paid £340 per million per annum, 
when its amount shall bo 400 millions, and not exceed 600 millions" : 
and £300 per million on such part of the dfcbt as exceeds 600 millons. 

Besides these sources of profit, the Bank derives a profit from its 
trade in bullion, the destruction of its notes, and the private deposits 
of individuals. It also has a profit, at the rate of £805 : 15 : 10 per 
million, for receiving subscriptions oh loans contracted for by govern- 
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mont.* All the*o fbrm the gross profits of the Bank; from which, in 
order to form an estimate of their annual gain, it is only necessary to 
deduct tho amount of their expenses, the stamp-duty on their notes, 
and the interest of their cash and bullion, which constitute their un- 
productive capital. • 

First, as to the expenses of the Bank. The Committee of Public 
Expenditure stated! in their Report in 1807, “ that the number of 
“ clerks employed in the Bank, exclusively or principally in the public 
“ business was, 

“ In 1786- 243 

“ 1*06 3 >3* 

“ 1807 450 

“ whose salaries, it is presumed, may *be cale^^ed at an, average 
fcl between 1*120 and £170, for each clerh* them at £135, 

“ which exceeds the average of those, employed in the Soutli-Sea 

ik House, the sum is • £00,750 

“ at 1 1 50, the sum is • • • • . . • - 67,500 

“ # nt £170, the sum is* 76,500 

“ either of wdiicli twx> last sums would be sufficient to provide a super- 
“ annual ion fund.” 

Tho total expense for managing the public business, the salaries of 
the governor, directors, &c. as stated by the same report, are as 
follows ; — 

Salaries to governor, deputy-governor, and directors £8,000 

Incidental expenses, about 15,000 

Additional buildings and repairs 10,000 

Law expenses, and loss by frauds and forgeries, about 10,000 
Largest estimate for clerks 76,500 


Total £119,500 


Owing to the increase of Debt and other causes, Mr. Ricardo 
supposed that the number of clerks employed in the public business 
increased from four hundred and fifty to between five and six 
hundred. The expenses • estimated by the committee, in 1807, at 
L‘ 1)9,500, he calculated to have increased, in 1816, to £150,000. 
lie states, the total number of clerks employed by the Bank in the 
'v hole of their establishment, at one thousand. * Halfiof this number is em- 
ployed ij> the public business, and the other fialf in the private businesk 
of the Bank. The expenses of the Company may be supposed to bear 
some proportion f-o the wdiolc number of clerks employed. Anri, ae- 
oording to this rule, Mr. Ricardo says that, “ as £150,000 has been 
calculated to bo the 1 expense attending tho employment of live hundred 
clerks in the public business, wo may estimate a like expense to be 

* During the continuance of the income-tux, the Bank hud an allowuriVe of 
"*- 12.10 per million, or one-eighth per cent, for receiving tin* produce of that 
unpo.st. It hud also another source* of pro lit from lotteries; for issuing the 
tu ivet.s .,ii. | p,i\ipv. the prise i it received fc* 1000 for each lottery. a 
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incurred by the employment of the other five huAdr£d, and therefore 
the whole expenses of the Bank, at the present time, about £300,000, 
including all charges whatsoever.”— Secure and Economical Cfur - 
rency , p. 71, 2. 

This estimate includes every charge : the expense of managing the 
public business, the salaries of the governor, directors, and clerks : 
stationery, incidental expenses, additional buildings, and repairs ; together 
with law-expenses, loss by frauds, forgeries, and every other expense 
incurred in conducting the business of the establishment. 

The next subject forming a* part f pf the outgoings of the Bank is 
the stamp-duty! * The Bank, till lately, has Always been particularly 
favoured in the composition which they paid for stamp-duties. In 1791 
they paid a eomposjjja^ of £'i 2,000 per annum, in lieu of all stamps 
either on bills or^notes. *-111 1799, on an increase of the stamp-duty, 
this composition was advanced to £20,000, and an addition of £4000 
for notes issued under £5, raised the whole to £24,000. In 1804, an 
addition of not less than 60 per cent, was matfo to the stamp-duty ; but, 
although the Bank circulation of notes under S& had increased fiom one 
and a half to four and a half millions, the whole composition was only 
raised from £24,000 to £32,000. In 1808, there was a further in- 
crease of 33 per cent, to the stamp-duty, at which time the composition 
was raised from £32,000 to £42,000. In both these instances the in- 
crease w as not in proportion even to the increase of duty ; and no allow- 
ance whatever W"\s made for the increase in the amount of the Bank 
circulation. « 

It wks not till the Session of 1815, on a further increase of the stamp- * 
duty, that the new principle was established, and the Bank compelled 
to pay a composition in some proportion to the amount of its circula- 
tion. The composition is now' fixed as follows : — Upon the average 
circulation of the preceding year, the Bank is to pay at the rate* of 
£3,500 per million, on their aggregate circulation, without reference 
to the different chxsses and value of their notes. The establishment 
of this principle it is calculated caused a saving to the public, in the 
years < 8 1 6 and 1816, of £70,000. By the neglect of this principle, 
which ought to have been adopted in 1799, Mr. Ricardo estimated the 
public to have been losers , ami the Bank consequently gamers , of no 
less a sum than half a million. 

The last subject for wjiich an allowance is to be deducted from the 
jgross profits of the Bank,js for their unproductive capital, namely, their 
cash and bullion. At the stoppage in 1797, the Bank stated* iu their 
accounts, laid before parliament, that their cash and bullion, and their 
bills pnd notes discounted, together amounted to £4,196,080. They 
also gave a scale of discounts from 1782 to 1797,^tnd a corresponding 
scale of the cash and bullion in the Bank for the same period. By 
comparing these numbers with each other, and some parts of the evi- 
dence, Mr. Allardyce discovered the whole secret the Bank wished to 
conceal — namely, the amount of cash and bullion in their coffers. Ac- 
cording to this gentleman’s calculation, as before mentioned, the cash 
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and bullion of thfc Bhnk, on the 26th February, 1797, was reduced as 
lov; as # one million two hundred and seventy-two thousand pouifds. 
Subsequently the Bank increased its stock of cash end bullion ; and on 
the average of the eighteen years, from 1797 to 1815, Mr. Ricardo 
conjectured it amounted to about three millions. • 

We have now mentioned all the circumstances necessary to form an 
estimate of the net profits of the Bank. We have mentioned all (> the 
sources whence the gross profits are derived, and also the different items 
of their disbursements. Proceeding on these principles, Mr. Ricardo 
calculated the clear gains of the JBank from the time of the suspension 
of cash payments, in 1797, to the year 1816. The results of his cal- 
culations were ^communicated to the Bank Committee of the House of 
birds in 1819. We shall insert his stafement, exhibiting at one view 
the amount of bonuses and increase of dividends to^He proprietors, the 
new stock created, and the increased value of the original capital. It 
is Mr ; Ricardo who is interrogated. 

“ Do you believe the following account to be an accurate account of the 
profits of the Dank since the; Restriction, namely, 

In bonuses and increase of do blends ; £7, 451,13b 


New Rank-stock (£2,91 0,000) divided among the proprie- 
tors 7,270,500 

Increased value of capital of £11,042,000, (which on an 
atcragc of 1707, was worth £125, and which is^fow 
worth £250,) that is \ 4 14,553,000 


IVlaUing in all, on a capital of £11,0 4$, 000, a gain in lUyears of £29,280,040 


* ct I have no reason to doubt it; I believe it js accurate as far as I recollect.* 
— Minutes of Evidence, p. 191. 

This statement, wo conceive, needs no cxplanatiou. In bonuses and 
^an increase of dividends, the Bank gained £7,451,136. TJho new 
Bank-stock created, at £‘250 per cent, is worth £7,276,500. The 
original capital of £11,642,000, has increased in value £14,553,000. 
The total gain of the Bunk on a capital of eleven millions, is more than 
twenty -nine' millions. This is the Bank prize-money, the spoil or 
war, the clear gains fjom the loans, lotteries, and taxation of the 
** Ptft4*nd Plunder system.” The brief* histoiy of the Bank, flu- 
nineteen years after the stoppage in 1797, is this: they have hanged 
and transported about eight hundred persons, and in addition to 
their old dividend .have made a profit of near three hundred per 
cent! • 

CoLQimouN'had some reason when he said the Bank was the richest 
establishment in the world. Wo here see the amount of its vast profits 
during twenty 3 T ears of blood, rapine, and injustice. The ability of the 
Bank to expend nearly a quarter of a million in hanging and tran> 
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porting their fellow -creatures can no longer excite Surprise. At the con- 
clusion of the war in 1815, the Bank could have divided more than one 
hundred per cent* without encroaching qn their permanent capital : in 
other words, they could have granted £100 to every holder of Bank- 
stock to the amount of £100, and yet not encroachod on the original 
capital of the -Company. If they made a division of ono hundred per 
cent, bonus, they would still have had an unappropriated income of 
£d 42,000, which would have enabled them to increase their permanent 
dividend from ten to fourteen and a half per cent. If they had divided 
only a bonus of seventy-live ,p er c^nt.' f they would retain a surplus 
capital exceed ihg that of 1797, and an unappropriated income of 
£073,000, which would enable them to raise their dividend from ten to 
fifteen and a half mr cent. If the profits of the Bank liad continued, 
and no dlldition h^Su mado to the present dividend of ten per cent, the 
accumulation of the surplus profit in forty years would have given to 
the Bank a disposable fund of more than one hundred and twenty 
millions .* * 

According to the charter, all profits and advantages arising out of 
the management of the Bank ought to be divided, from time to time, 
among the proprietors in proportion to each person’s share and interest 
in the stock of the Company. This law has never been observed by the 
Directors: the concern has been carried on, and no statement of its 
affairs, nor the surplus savings, lias ever been submitted to the pro- 
prietors. Mr. Aljardyco, in 1801, and subsequently Mr. Young and other 
proprietors, have attempted at different times to compel the Governor 
and Directors to makefa declaration of the affairs of the Bank ; but 
these gentlemen appear to have considered it more prudent policy to 
conceal, as far as possible, their gams from the public. The rotten- 
boroughs have not been more intimately identified with the past system 
of misgovern ment than the Bank of England. It is to the war/ com- 
menced by the Oligarchy in 1793, the Bank is indebted for its enor- 
mous wealth ancKnordinatc gains. It is to this war the Bank was 
indebted for the Restriction- Act, "which enabled it to raise the cir- 
culation of its notes from 12 millions to 27 millions. It was the war 
which raised the unredeemed public debt from 220 to 850 millions; 4 ot' 
this debt the Bank has had the management, and for which it has 
received from the public about £300,000 per annum, whereas the 
receipt on account of the debt in 1792 was only £99,800.* It is to the 
war, too, the Bank was indebted for the increase in the amount of 
ptiblic deposits. In 1792* the deposits were" probably less tbmv four 
millions. In and since 1800, to the peace, they exceeded eleven 
millions, brom this source alone, Mr. Ricardo calculated that, in the 
ten years from 1800 to 1810, the Bank gained £5.500,000. It is to 
the ' war the Bank has been indebted for an annual dividend and bonus 
on its capital to the amount of 10, 12, and in some years as high as 17 


* Ricardo on a Secure and Economical Currency, p. 81 . 
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per cent. Lnstfy, the hank is indebted to the war for clear savings, 
frcyn tjic year 1797 to the year 1816, to the enormous amount of 
£29,280,636. 

Wo are not greatly in favour of ex post facto laws, nor bills of pains and 
penalties, but should there ever be any thing like an etpiitahle adjust- 
ment , a refunding <jr surrendering of surreptitious gains, the Bank will 
certainly have to yield up the most freely next to the Church and*thc 
Aristocracy. 

At the end of this article arg inserted several accounts laid before Par- 
liament by the Bank in 1 830, #xh*biting«their own staten\pnts of their past 
proceedings, the profits they have realized, and their existing transactions 
with the Government.. Between the estimate of the Bank of the amount 
of their profits and the estimate of Mr. llicardo/jye do not.find any 
material discrepancy. The Bank make their 'aggregate gains, exclusive 
of their ordinary dividend of 7 per cent. £16,619,526. If to this sum 
we add the difference between the value of their capital of £11,642,400 
in if 97, and the value of their present capital of £14,553,000, 
vvft shall find that the prosperous career of the Bank has not been 
exaggerated. 

The charter of the Bank, when first granted, was to continue for 
eleven years certain, or till a year’s notice after August 1st, 1705. The 
charter was further renewed in 1697. In 1708 the Bank having ad- 
vanced £400,000 for the public service, without interest, the exclusive 
privileges of the Corporation were prolonged till 173^ * After further 
removals, in consequence of advances in 1800,* the charter, having then 
twelve years to run, was prolonged till the expiration of twelve months’ 
notice to be given after August 1st* 1833, and till the payment by the 
government of the debt owing to the establishment. The last renewal 
is by 40 Geo. 111. c. 29, and in consideration of an advance to the. 
pdblic of three millions for six years without interest. 

It is reasonable to expect the Bank charter will no^be again renewed 
without an entirely new arrangement far more favourable to the public 
interests than that now subsisting. The Bank annually receives about 
£257,000 for its trouble in paying the dividends. It holds balances of 
public fffrmey, free of interest, averaging three or four millions. These 
balances arc employed in discounting bills at the rate of four por cent, 
yieldinga revenue of £160,000, which, being added to the £257,000, 
makes an annual sum of £417,000 derived ,from its dealings with the 
Treasury. This has been always deemed a most extravagant remuner 
ration and has never been defended even in the House of Commons, 
except on the groundless plea, that it was binding on the public so long 
as the present charter had to run. j 

* Those do not restitute the whole of the advantages of this long 
favoured establishment : it enjoys various exclusive privileges in carrying 
on the trade of banking. By the act of Anne, before cited, no corporate 
body or partnership, consisting of more than six persons other thaa the 
Bank of England, is allowed lo carry on the business of banking. After 
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the t panic of 1826, this privilege was so far relaxed" as to allow the 
establishment of banking firms of more than six partners, at* places 
exceeding the distance of sixty miles from London ; provided such 
firms had no establishment as bankers in the metropolis. 

Why should these restrictions be tolerated in favour of an overgrown 
corporation, which has already profited so much by, its exclusive immu- 
nity ? They form, moreover, the chief obstacle to the improvement 
of the system of banking in both the country and metropolis, by dis- 
couraging the establishment of joint-stock associations. Could banking 
firms be opened.ih the metropolis witluan indefinite number of partners, 
on the plan of the Scotch banks, their credit would rest on such a 
sure and extended basis, tliaf they might fairly compete with the es- 
tablishment in Thrg^dneedlo-street for a share of the public business ; 
Government woula be relieved from its dependence on a single frater- 
nity ; and, in lieu of paying the Bank £257,000 per annum for the 
payment of the dividends, it is not improbable the whole sum might be 
saved, and the business transacted for the sake of the profit which might, 
be realized from holding the balances of the public mono)' and up- 
claimed lottery prizes and dividends.* 

The Bank has never conducted its affairs cither on such liberal or 
enlightened principles as to become entitled to peculiar favour from the 
community. Notwithstanding the enormous profits of this great cor- 
poration, it has constantly manifested an eagerness for gain, and im- 
patience for tfte‘*pofi table employment of its capital, which could hardly 
have been exceeded by » private establishment. In 1822, with a view 
of extending their discount, they lowered the rate of interest from five 
to four per cent., and extended the t£hn of discount from sixty to ninety 
days. In 1823, they contracted for a portion of the dead-weight 
annuity, by imposing upon .themselves the obligation of advancing an 
annual loan for several years ; which engagement was clearly at variance 
with the legitimate principles of banking. At the close of the same 
year, they announced their intention to lend money on mortgage, which 
was a deviation from one of their oldest established rules Lastly, in 
1825, Ihey came forward with a proposition to lend money on govern- 
ment securities, and upon their own stock. ,,,h 

By these expedients they were enabled greatly to extend the cir- 
culation of their notes; hut their resources, contrary to all sound 
maxims, were tied up in inconvertible securities, so that they were less 
able to discharge their proper functions as bankers. What was worse, 
the greedy example w r as followed by the country bankers ; and*tlras the 
race commenced between them, which could push out the most paper, 
till thf>y brought upon the country the disastrous mercantile revulsion 
of 1825-6. 


* .Memorial of Country Bankers, addressed to the Lords of the Treasury, 
May #, 1828. — Parliamentary Paper , No. 328, Sess. 1828. 
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i i 

THOUGHTS ON A NEW BANK OF ENGLAND. 

o 

Notwithstanding the errors of business and of political meddling with 
which the Bank Directors may be justly charged, it may be doubted 
whether the country would be benefited by any attempt to set up a rival 
establishment. A banking firm of undoubted stability is essential to the 
functions of government for the receipt and disbursement of the public 
revenue, and for the management of the national currency. But would 
it be possible to form an association, better adapted for these pur- 
poses than the Bank of 'England V In the first place with respect to tho 
circulating medium. The Bank enjoying the exclusive privilege of 
issuing notes in the metropolis, it possesses a compete control over the 
circulation directly in London and indirectly in tht" province^ ; pnd it 
can only arise from a mistaken cupidity or culpable remissness of duty 
in the Directors if the general circulation is either redundant or deficient 
— if if is not maintained precisely in that state which the wants of com- 
merce and the course of the exchanges require. But such corrective 
pfhver over the currency can only be advantageous]} 7 exercised by a single 
association. Supposing two charteied bodies had concurrent authority 
in the issue of notes, they would either pursue their business in opposi- 
tion or concert; if the former, then would there be a contest between 
them, which could get out the greatest amount of paper; if the latter, 
then the case would not be altered from what now exisj^prit would still 
be virtually one body, only acting under two denominations, the New 
Bank of England and the Old Bank of England. .» 

Next as to experience in bankir^' business. In this the Bank could 
not possibly be excelled by a new establishment. The Direction, it 
cannot be denied, consists of the elite of the commercial world ; more- 
over they inherit, in virtue Qf their offices^ all the wdse saws, maxims; 
and precepts accumulated by their predecessors for the last hundred and 
forty years, and which, we presume, are carefully** treasured up for 
reference in the Bank parlour, inscribed on tablets or other tangible 
^ record. 

•The4^gt and most important consideration, with respect to any new 
association, which should undertake to be the national banker, would be 
. the security it could afford. A sum of four or five millions, which is 
the average amount of the government balances, ought not to be entrusted 
to any mushroom establishment. On this betid the Bank appears wholly 
unexceptionable. Just let us sec by fair appraisement how much tide 
“ Old Lady” would yield, providing all her effects were brought under 
the hammer of alderman Farebrothcr. Lot the first, is that solid capital 
of £14, 086,800, lent to Government at three per cent, and which' at the 
present market pHce of ^£195 per hundred pound stock is worth 
exactly £29,619', 260. The second lot is the surplus of profits, &c. alter 
paying all outstanding demands ; owing to tho extreme reserve of tho 
Old Girl the value of this assortment cannot he stated — common report 
says betwixt two and three millions : according to her Ladyship's inven- 
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tory in 1819 (No. 11. at the end of this article,) she h?d a nice balance 
in •her favour of £5,202,320. Supposing wc take the Old Dame at 
her word' — here arp two articles alone worth £34,821 ,580. BesidcA which, 
is the immense pile in Thrcadneedle-street, consisting of innumerable 
vaults, rotunda, cashier, court, committee and tellers* rooms, and a 
floor of apartments more spacious and intricate than the Cretan labyrinth, 
together with tho site of eight acres, fittings 'up and Corinthian 
columns included — all which could not be appraised at a less sum than 
two millions, and with the preceding constitutes a substantial security to 
the amount of nearly thirty-seven million^, and must bo amply sufficient 
to satisfy the mbs/, scrupulous tax-payer in the kingdom. 

Though the Bank of England possesses the recommendations we 
have mentioned to {he office of national hanker, yet the 'Government is 
not dppAident upsdl or a/ the mercy of the Corporation. When the 
charter has expired, the Bank proprietary become nothing more than a 
common partnership trading upon a joint-stock. Government, by granting 
a charter of incorporation to a new association, and transferring to 
it the exclusive privileges of issuing notes, of retaining the public ba- 
lances, and of paying the public dividends, might, at one blow, destrfiy 
two-thirds at least of the business and revenue of the Thrcadneedle- 
street establishment. This wc advert to lest it might be thought on the 
renewal of the Bank charter, the Directors had power to prescribe their 
own terms to Government : the power is all on the other side — in the 
hands of ministejs, and if they do not exercise it for the public benefit, 
they will not have faithfully discharged their duty to the community. 
The relation in which tlie Bank stands to the public is nothing more 
than that of a number of private individuals entitled to no special fa- 
vour ; whatever privilege they enjoy, they ought to pay for ; for whatever 
work they perform, they ought not to receive more than a reasonable 
Compensation. Upon this principle let us ^inquire what ought to be $he 
main conditions of the future contract between the Bank and Government. 

First, the Bantarught to account to the public for the profits arising 
from the exclusive privilege of issuing notes, after deducting a reasonable 
sum foj- trouble and incidental expenses. 

Secondly, the Bank ought to pay a per-centage for thg^o.venfgti 
amount of public balances it holds and employs in hanking. 

Thirdly, if the composition paid by the Bank in lieu of stamp duties 
be inadequate, it ought to be augmented. 

Fourthly, the Bank ought not to charge a greater sum per million for 
the payment of the dividends than is an equitable consideration for 
trouble and loss of time. 

Fifthly, the Bank being invested with important public trusts, and 
having the control of the national currency, and as any error of judge- 
ment committed by the Directors, might be productive of disastrous 
consequences, it is highly expedient their affairs and proceedings should 
bo at all times known, so as to be constantly open to public and par- 
liamentary observance and discussion. 

Sixthly, if the suggestion which has tyeen made and appears judicious, be 
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adopted, of makiftg d Bank of England note a legal tender when offered 
byjhe country banks, the concession of so great and advantageous a 
privilege would justly claim a bonus from the Bank to the public ; 
especially as it would tend to augment the circulation of their notes, and 
accelerate the spread and establishment of their branch institutions 1 .* 

Lastly, the Bank charter ought only to be renewed for a short term 
of years. For this fhree reasons may bo assigned. First, it would torn! 
to keep the Bank dependent upon and under the control of the legislature. 
Secondly, the peculiar and changing* state of the country at the present 
moment is a strong objection, bot)i agaipst granting and accepting long 
leases by public bodies. Thirdly, there is no public reason for renewing 
the charter for a long term. In this respect the Bank and East India 
Company materially differ ; the affairs o’f the former are all at home , 
and may be wound up any time in six months'; the affairs of tfiedattor 
extend to the other side of the globe, and require years. 

Upon the conditions we have thus shortly sketched, the Bank charter 
might be renewed, with advantage to the Corporation, the Government, 
and the community. 


Dh blends on Hank Stock, from llie Establishment of the Company to the 

present time. 



Years. 

1094 

Dividend. 

8 per cent. 

Lady-day* 

Yea* f?** Dividei 
17*17 5 per cc 


1697 

9 — 

Ditto 

1753 

H 

~JL 


1708 \ 

[ Varied from 9 , 

Michaelmas 

1753 

5 

— 


1729$ 

i to f»l per cent. 

0 

Lady-day 

1754 


— 

Lady-day 

1730 

Michaelmas 

1704 

5 

— 

Michaelmas 

1730 

51 - 

Ditto 

1767 

H 

— 

fcndy-day 

1731 

C — , 

Ditto ‘ 

1781 

6 

— 

Michaelmas 

1731 

5 § ~ 

Lady -day 

1788 

7 

— 

Lady -day 

1732 

6 — 

Ditto 

18(17 

10 

— 

Michaelmas 

1732 

5J - 

Ditto 

1823 

8 

— 


* The'pKvate bankers in London and in the country have reason to be jealous 
of the increasing business unci’ importance of the Bank of England. The branch 
•hanks must ultimately prove dangerous rivals in the large provincial towns. 

In the metropolis the number of private accounts that have been opened with 
the Company since the great commercial crisis of 1825 is immense. Many who 
continue to keep accounts with the private firms only do so to the extent of what 
may N* termed their circulating cash ; the mass of their unemployed capital 
being deposited in the more secure and unfathomable vaults of Threadneedle- 
street. By this division of coniidcnce the private banks get only the most trouble- 
some mid least profitable part of the banking business. '» 
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No. 1. 

A return of Me Number if Persons convicted of Forgery , or 
passing Forged Notes and Post Bills of the Bank of England , 
tw eacA Fear, /rom 1791 to 1829, inclusive . 


Years. 

Capital Convictions. 

Convictions tor having 
Foiged Bank Notes 
in possession. 

Total Number of 
Convictions t\iL It Ycdi. 

1791-1796 

nil. 

nil. 

t 

nil. 

1797 

1 

- 

1 

1798 

1 11 

- 

11 

1799 

12 

- 

12 

1800 

29 

- 

29 

1801 

32 

1 

33 

1802 

32 

12 

44 

180$ 

7 

1 

8 

1804 

13 

8 

21 

1806 

10 

14 

24 

1806 

nil.* 

9 

9 

1807 

16 

24 

40 

1808 

9 

23 

32 

1809 

23 

29 

52 

1810 

10 

16 

26 

1811 

Y> 

19 

24 

1812 

26 

26 

52 

1813 

9 

49 

58 

1814 

5 

39 

44 

1815 

8 

51 

59 

1816 

20 

84 

104 

1817 

33 

95 

128 

1818 

62 

165 

2«r ■' 

1819 

33 

160 • 

193 

1820 

77 

275 

352 . 

1821 

41 

93 

. 134 

1822 

16 € 

- 

16 

1823 

6 

... 

6 

* 1824 

5 # 

... 

i . 

1825 

2 

... 

2 

1826 

18 

4 

22 

1$27 

24 

- 

24 

1828 

10 

... 

L, 10 

1829 

13 

: 

1. 

14 

*• 


The Bank of England does not possess the means of stating or dis- 
tinguishing the punishments inflicted for the said crimes. 
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_ . No. II. 

Ai£ Account of the total Amount of Outstanding Demands on the 
Bank of England, and likewise the Funds for discharging the 
same; 30 th Jan . 1819. 


Dr. - - The Bank, - 

* £. 

To Bank Notes out . . . 26,094,430 

To other Debts; viz.^ 

Drawing Accounts j « 

Audit Roll I • • * 

Exchequer Bills de- y 7,800,160 

posited | 

And various* other | 

Debts .J 


33,894,680 


Balance of Surplus in 
favour of ihe Bank 
• of England, exclu- 
sive of the Debt 
from Government, 
at £3 per cent. 

£11,686,800 
And the Advance to ,* 


IlMM MIC XlUVUUbO I 

Government, per 66 1 
Geo. 111. cap. 96. f 
at £3 per cent. 

£3,000,000 J 


6,202,320 


- 30th January, 1819. - Cr. 

By Advances on Go- 
vernment Securi- £. 
ties ; viz. 

On Exchequer Bills,' 

1 on Malt, &c. 1818. 

Bank Loan, 1*818 .. 

Supply, 1816, fit £4 
* per cent. 

V.9,0.0 

6 th April, 1819, 
and Interest due, 
and Loans to Go- 
vernment on Un- 
claimed Dividends J 
By all other Credits, 
viz. , 

Cash and Bullion ..'l 

Exchequer Bills pur- 
chased, and Inter- 
est 

Bills and Notm, ms- I flKQ t>la 
counted > 30 * W8 » i40 

Treasuryllills for the 
Service of Ireland : 

Money lent, and va- J 
rious other Articles J 


£ 39,096,900 


39,096,900 


By the permanent Debt 
due from Govern- 
ment, for the Capital 
of the Bank, at £3 
per cent per annum . 1 1 ,686,800 

By tl>e Advance to Go- 
vernment, per Act 
66 Qeo. 111. cap. 96, 
at #3 per cent, per 
annum *3,000,0ft0 

Bank of England, William Dawes, 

22d February, 1819. Accountant General. 

• The Bank capital, on whieh the shareholders divide, has been incieasedfrom 
£1,200,000 in 169^ to £14,563,000 in 1832. This increase lias been effected 
either by additional subscriptions of stock, or by adding to their capital accu- 
mulated protits. In 1781 the Bank added to their capital, from profits,' 8 per 
cent, or, £862,400 ; in 1816, which was the last addition, 26 per cent, was 
added, or, £2 ,910,600, raising their capital to the present amount of £14,663,000. 
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No. III. 

Ak Account of 'Money paid or payable at the Bank of England, 
for ; the Management of the Public Debt , «n year 1 829, together 

with an Account of all the allowances made by the Public to the 
Bank , or charged by the Bank against the Public, for transacting 
any Public Service in the year 1829, describing the nature of the 
service , and the Amount charged thereon in the said year , and 
including any Sum under the denomination of House-money , or 
House Expenses; and also? any Sunt under the denomination of 
Charges of Management on South- Sea Stock , and staling the 
aggregate amount of the whole . 


Charge for Management of the Unredeemed Public Debt fur £. s. d . 


one year, ending the 5th April, 1830, being the annual 
period at which the accounts are made up, as directed by 

the Act of 48 Geo. 3, c 4 248,417 17 2£ 

Ditto, ditto, for one year ending ditto, on sundry Annuities 
transferred to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt, for the purchase of Life Annuities per Act 
of the 48 Geo. 3, and subsequent Acts 2,1)22 11 !) 


Charges of Management being part of an entire yearly fund 
of £100,000 enj&yr'd by the Governor and Company of the 
Dank of England, originally by the Act of the 5th and Cth 
of William and Mary, c. 20, confirmed to the said Governor 
and Company by several subsequent Acts, and lastly, by 
the Art of the 39th and 40th Geo. 3, c. 28, as por return 
, made to the Honourable liaise of Commons, on the 21st 

of June, 1816 1,000 0 0 

Ditto, ditto, on £4J}00,000 South Sea Stock, purchased by 
the Governor and dompany of the Bank of England of the 
South Sea Company, and transferred by them to the said 
Goveraor and Company, in pursuance of the Act of the 8th 
Geo. 1, c. 21, and which charges of management were as- 
signed by the said South Sea Company, to the saitl Governor 
and Company, out of a Sum of £8,397 : 9 : C per annum, 
then paid by the Public to tire said South Sea Company, for 
•charges of management on their funds, as per Return made 
to the Honourable House of Commons, on the 21st June, 
l® 16 1,898 3 5 

£257,238 12 4$ ‘ 

T. Rippon, 

Chief Cashier. 


Bank of England, 
11th»of March, 1830, 
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No. IV. 

An Account of all dii-tri buttons made by the I>ank of England 
amongst the proprietors of Bank Stock, whether by money payments, 
transfer of 5 percent, annuities, or otherwise, under the heads of bonus, 
increase of dividend, and increase of capital, betwixt 25th February, 
1797, and 31st March, 1830, in addition to the ordinary annual dividend 
of 7 per cent, on the capitaj stock of that Corporation, existing in 
1797, including therein the \UioJe dividend paid since .June, 181(j, on 
their increased capital ; stating the period when such 'distributions were 
made, and the aggregate amount of the ^hole. 

In June, 1799 : 

£10 per cent, litmus in 5 per cents. 1797, on £11,642,400, is £1,101,240 
May. 1801: 

582,120 
291,000 

582,120 

582,120 
582,121) 


1 , 529,930 


Aggregate amount of the whole £10,019,520 


Annual Dividend payable on Dank Stock in 1797, on a Capital of 

£1 J ,642,400, at the late of £7. per cent, per annum 81 1, 90S 

• 

Annual Dividend payable since June, 1810, on, a Capital of , 

£14,5531000, to October, 1822, inclusive, at the rate of £10 per 
cent, per annum 1,155,300 


both inclusive, on a 4’apital of £14,553,000. at the rate of £8 per 

cent* per annum ...» i ,1 04 .2 1 0 


William Depv. Acct. • 

1'mnh of l ft>il,uol y 20/ /i April, 1830. 


t‘5»per cent, ditto, in Navy 5 per cents, ditto 

November, 1802 . 

£24 per cent, ditto, ditto, ditto 

tTctoVr, 1S01 : 

£5 per cent, ditto, Cash, ditto 

October, 1805 : ‘ * 

£5 per cent, ditto, ditto, ditto 

October, 1800: 

£5 per cent, ditto, ditto, ditto 

l'*ioin April, 1807, to Oct., f ,,f Ui ' i<Jend at ‘ST-*-* 

1822, both inclusive. > 2f„ f* ,K ? ™ n * m on 

’ t £11,012,400, is, 10 years 

Vi om April, 1822, to Oct., S l”™ 5 * 8 ® ° f <“ tlie 

■•.Wi-to. iiatUZ'StrX' ™ 

In June, 1810 Increase of Capital at 25 per rent, is 

t ,qi r 4 i Dividend at tW rate of £10 per 

7L :, 18lf V tU ° Ct *’’ cert per annum on £2,910,000, in- 
1822, both inclusive. I crva? £, Captal , IS) 0 j yc ’ ars | . 

i- „ a *i toao . rv . L Dividend at, the rale of JEA per 

1829 both bml’ulw2 ’! ce "'* Per annum on £2,910,000, in- 
* ( ci eased Capital, is, 7 years ........ 
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DANK OP ENGLAND. 

No. V. 


An Account of the Amount of Bank Notes in Circulation on the 
undermentioned Days ; distinguishing the Bank Post Bills , and 
the. Amount of Notes under Five Pounds , with the Aggregate of 
the whole . 


1792 February 21 
August 25 

1793 February 26 
August 26 

1794 ^February 26 
• August 26 

1795 February 26 
August 26 

1796 February 26 
August 26 

1797 February 25 
August 26 

1798 February 26 
August 25 

1799 February 26 
August 26 

1800 Februar y 25 
August 2 ^ 

1801 February 26 
August 26 

1802 February 26 
August 26 

1803 February 26 
August 26 

‘ 1804 February 25 
August 25 

1805 February 26 c 
August 26 

1806 February 25 
August 26 

1807 February 26 
August 26 

1808 February 26 
August 26 

1809 February 25 
August 26 

4810 February 26 
August 25 

1811 February 26 
August 26 

1812 Tebruary 26 
August 26 

1813 February 26 
August 26 

181| February 26 
August 26 

1815 February 25 
August 26 


Notes of £6. 
and upwards. 

Hank Post 
Hills. 

Baulk. Notes 
under £5. 

£. 

£. • 

£. 

10,394,106 * 

*>5,m 

. 

10,281,071 

725,898 


10,780,643 

647,738 


, 10,103,83!/' 

674,375 



10,07^,165 

618,759 


10,060,248 

667,972 


12,968,707 

570,456 


10,939,880 

518,502 


10,260,601 

643,133 


8,981,645 

549,690 


8,167,049 

471,615 


9,109,614 

524,587 

9,34,015 

10,850,188 

. 551,549 

1,442,384 

0,997,958 

553,236 

1,639,831 

10,570,510 

607,907 

1,451,728 

11,260,675 

653,766 

1,345,432 

13,106,368 

723,600 

1,406,708 

12,221,451 

823,366 

1,690,561 

12/475,206 

954,982 

2,647,526 

11,715,665 

759,270 

2,495,380 

12,038,970 

803,499 

2,616,407 

12,801,746* 

* 772,577 

3,312,790 

11,796,424 

820,039 

2,960,469 

12,413,924 

776,030 

3,846,005 

12,054,9*43 

848, 

4,673,51 5 

11,766,628 

743,841 

4,813,525 

11,403,290 

1,029,580 

4,801,696 

11,182,188 

718,510 

4,395,480 

11,994,350 

725,736 

4,428,360 

14,141,510 

702,425 

4,228,958 

12,274,629 

724,485 

4,206,230 

15,077,013 

725,262 

4,231,837 

13,740,598 

742, 671 1 

4,103,785 

12,440,930 

795,102 

4,129,234 

12,730,999 

944,727 

4,338,951 

13, 256*, 599 

880,104 

5,221,538 

13,659,592 

907,620 

5,871,069 

16,078,390 

1,145,832 

7/221,953 

15,110,688 

1,133,419 

7,140,726 

15,203,611 

1,0H5,S03 

7,573,201 

14,523,049 

1,059,854 

7,415,294 

14,873,705 

987,880 

7,021,525 

14,567,267 

1,034,882 

7,705,822 

14,975,479 

1,015,616 

8,03&,774 

15,632,250 

1,091,242 

8,371,923 

18,066,180 

1,246,479 

9,667,217 

16,394,359 

1.184,459 

9,094,652 

16,332,275 

1,115,079 

9,576,695 


£. • 
11,149,809 
11,006,969 

11.128.381 
10,838,214 
10,697,924 
10,628,220 
13,639,163 

11.458.382 
1 0*909,694 

9,531,335 

8,601,964 

10,568,216 

12,850,085 

12,191,025 

12,636,145 

13,259,873 

15.236.676 
14,735,378 
16,577,514 
14,970,321 

15.458.876 
16,887,113 
15,576,932 
17,035,959 
17,577*352 
17,323,994 
17,234,466 
16,296,178 
17,148,446 
19,072,893 

JZ/>05,314"’ 

^20,034,112 

18,593,054 

17,365,266 

18.014.677 
19,357,241 
20,429,281 

*24,446,176 

23,384,833 

23,723,115 

22,998,197 

23,482,910 

23,307,471 

24,024,869 

25,095,415 

28.979.876 
26,673,370 
27,024,049 
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Notes of £5 Bank Post Bank Notes 
and upwards. Bills. under»£5. 

1810 February 26 15,307,228 1,336,467 9,036,374 25,680,069 

August 26 16,686,087 1,286,429 9,103,338 27,075,854 

1817 February 26 17,538 ,656 1,376,416 8,143,506 27,058,578 

August 26 20,388,502 1,712,807 7,998,599 30, 099, 908 

1818 February 26 19,077,951 1,838,600 7,362,492 28,279,043 

August 26 17,465,628 1,627,427 7,509,782 26,602,837 

1819 February 26 16,307,000 * 1,622,330 7,317,360 25,246,690 

August 26 16,922,140 * *1,468,920 7,216,530 25,657,590 

1820 February 26 15,402,830 1,421,160 6,745,160 28,569,150 

August 26 16,047,300 1,633,730 6,772,260 24,453.380 

1821 February 26* 14,372,810 1,615,6(70 6,48J,010 22,471,450 

August 26 16,095,020 1,634,260 _ 2,508,460 20^27,740 

1822 February 26 15,178,190 1,609,620 1,381,360 .I8,17 k >,470 

August 26 15,295,090 1,610,600 862,650 17,768,340 

1823 February 26 15,751,120 1,742,190 683,160 18,176,470 

August 26 1 7,392,260 1,763,650 550,010 19,705,920 

1824 February 26 17,244,940 2,198,260 486, G60 1 9,929,800 

• August 26 18,409,230 2,122,760 443,970 20,975,900 

1825 February 26 18,308,990 2,334,260 416,880 21,060,130 

August 26 17,091,120 2,061,010 .396,670' 19,548,800 

1826 February 26 21,100.400 2,487,080 1,367,560 24,955,040 

August 26 18,172,160 2,040,400 1,175,450 21,388,010 

1827 February 26 18,787,330 2,052,310 6G8,910 21,508,550 

August 26 19,253,890 2,270,110 483,060 22,007,060 

1828 February 26 19,428,010 2,329,880 416,$9G J 22,174,780 

August 26 19,016,980 2,417,440 . 382,860 21,817,280 

1829 February 26 17,402,470 2,444,660 357,170 20,204,300 

August 26 17,164,940 2.030,280 334,190 19,529,410 

1830 February 26 17,862,990 2^84,520 320,550 20,468,06© 

Bank of England, ' Wm. Smee, 

11th March, 1830. . Dep. Acct. 

* POSTSCRIPT. 

Our strictures on the Bank of England have been thought a little too 
severe. It is hardly necessary to remark that we ha^e spoken of the 
Directors in their corporate, not in their individual Capacities. The 
Bank has frequently been controlled by circumstances which it hadlittle 
share^iiTpi educing, and the ultimate consequences of which, actual ex- 
perience could alone demonstrate. Tho Directors are often placed in 
an awkward dilemma, in which their duty to the proprietors, whose 
servants they are, prescribes one thing, and ttye interest of the public 
another ; it is not surprising, then, if it sometimes happen that the 
common weal suffers in order that the dividends may be augmented. 
What we aTe now stating applies with equal propriety to the East-India 
Company. We should just as soon think of charging the present 
Directors of either association with the delinquencies of their predeces- 
sors, as of laying on William IV. the crimes of Richard III. or Henry 
VIII. The able men mostly chosen for the management of both com- 
panies, and the successful manner in which their affairs have been 
conducted for the benefit of their respective constituencies, often appears 
to us a strong argument in favour <$f that principle of representation 
^>r which the nation is now contending. 


2o 2 



municipal corporations, 

COMPANIES, GUILDS, AND FRATERNITIES 


The boroughs, the church, and corporations, have long formed the feet 
of clay, on which the Tory Oligarchy has been borne up. It has had 
other supports in judicial abuses and commercial monopolies, but these 
have been the main pillars of its strength. Now, however, that 
Gatton aiuWJJd Sarum arc on the eve of being divested of their mys- 
terious influence, it i^ not improbable that the kindred nuisance ol 
municipal bodies, of town-councils, guilds, fraternities, and brotherhoods 
will be abated, either by intire abolition, or thorough reform in theii 
institutions. They have had their day and their use : at present they 
are only shadows of former power — historical landmarks which, like the 
remains of a Roman encampment or baronial residence, serve to indicate 
an age, that with its customs, manners, and establishments is fast 
descending int<# P the tomb of the Capulots.” 

The public mind, however, is not likely to be a precipitate innovator 
either on corporate or other institutions consecrated by “ hoar antiquity/ 
In addition to the strength they derive from early association^*, + lmy are 
fortified by the diiliculty of concentrating general attention on a specific 
object. More than half a century was consumed in discussion and 
exposition to prepare the people for the removal of the disabilities of the 
Catholics, and upward^ of two centuries in rousing such an uniteil 
expression of feeling a^*is essential to the attainment of Parliamentary 
Reform. The stream of popular opinion is of immense volume, re- 
quiring energetic and long-continued efforts, to direct it into new ami 
more fertilizing channels. 

Decayed boroughs and corporations, where thc^are not identical, may 
he justly deemed of twin origin, and rcsc'mble each, other in their chic! 
characteristics. Formerly the commonalty of bodies corporate, in the 
same manner as the parliamentary electors of a borough, included the 
whole of the free inhabitants, who represented the property, intelligence, 
and population within their jurisdictions. 13uf this municipal conoen- 
trationof wealth and power has ceased to subsist; corporations no longei 
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< uibody the opulflncft, numbers, or respectability of the cities and towns 
in *whiqh they are placed ; they have degenerated into mere juntos, 
having no more community with the people than the* voters of Malms- 
hury or Caine with the general mass of the inhabitants. Such is the 
state of the corporations of London, Dublin, Edinburgh, Bristol, Bath, 
Liverpool, and Leeds; they consist of little knots of persons, not 
uniformly of the first class either for wealth or intelligence, who have 
succeeded to their corporate immunities by right of paternity, convi- 
viality, congeniality of politic^ or religion, or some other claim very 
different from that of popular suffange. «So constituted, (hey form petty 
oligarchies in the midst of their respective communities, with which 
they wage a constant war of oppression $nd annoyance, and to whose 
welfaro they are often as much opposed as the great parent oligarchy 
of the Boroughmongers has long been to that <ff the nation. s. * 

The late* elections offer a striking example of the hostile interests 
which separate corporations from their fellow citizens. In all the places 
mentioned above, the municipal bodies made the most strenuous efforts 
to Return anti-reform candidates. It was the same at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the clerical corporations of the Universities not yielding to their 
lay- brethren in the expression of aversion to “ tho Bill.” 

Now, whence does this arise ? How does it happen that the privi- 
leges of the chattered bodies arc always felt to be at variance with the 
general weal, and that corporators and boroughmongers are always 
found in close alliance ? A common danger ordinarily unites men in a 
common defence, and this, we apprehend, is the cause of the coalition. 

I loth parties are sensible of their social insignificance ; both are con- 
scious of having long monopolized fho rights of others ; and both feci 
that reform would bo destructive of their exclusive interests and preten- 
sions. Hence their confederacies on all occasions. Abuse must ever „ 
dcpt4hl upon abuse for support.* The compact is a diabolical -one, — it is 
the same which sometimes bauds together the outcast^ of society, — a 
general consciousness of turpitude, with a consciousnesS of the necessity 
of fraternizing for common safety. 

• I Us not merely as the uniform opponents of civil and religious liberty, 
nor asTRfc potty local oppressors and prosecutors within their precincts, 
nor as the vexatious enemies Of the freedom of industry, that corporations 
afe to be charged as arch -delinquents to society. They are justly 
obnoxious to imputations of a darker complexion . It is well known tliat 
corporate bodies are the principal trustees of charity estates all over the , 
kingdom; *thcy aro, also, the trustees of town and church-lands, of 
loan-monies and of immense funds bequeathed foi the purposes of educa- 
tion, and for the clothing and maintenance of the orphan, the aged, *md 
infirm. It is in these# capacities their chief malversations consist, in the 
jobbing, peculation^ and wasteful administration of the vast funds en- 
trusted to them for pious and charitable uses. But.before adverting to 
this part of the subject, and to the general abuses of corporate establish- 
ments, it will bo convenient to premise a few observations on the origin 
ol municipal institutions, and also oiHhose subordinate associations deno- 
minated guilds and fraternities * 
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ORIGIN OF CORPORATIONS, GUILDS, AND FIlATERNITIES. 

* According to Dr. Smith, the origin of municipal corporations was very 
little posterior to that of cities and towns. After the fall of the Roman 
empire the proprietors of land generally lived in fortified castles on their 
own estates, while the towns were chiefly inhabited by tradesmen and me- 
chanics, who appear to have been of servile or nearly of servile condition. 
This is apparent from the tenor of many ancient charters that concede 
to townspeople the right to give away their daughters in marriage , 
and bequeath tljeir property to .their children without consent of their 
lord, and which Could hardly have been deemed immunities* to any class 
of people had they been previously raised above the condition of bonds- 
men or % villains. Their occupations were not more elevated than their 
soci»& state, and consisted in travelling with their goods from place to 
place, and fair to fair, like hawkers and pedlers of the present times. 
In these peregrinations, they were subject to various exactions by the 
lords of the manors, through which they passed under the denomina- 
tion of passage, pontage, lastage, and stallage. Sometimes the king, 
sometimes a great lord who had, it seems, upon certain occasions autho- 
rity to do this, would grant to particular traders, especially those living 
on their own demesnes, a general exemption from taxes. Such traders, 
though in other respects of base condition, were upon this account de- 
nominated free-traders. They ir return usually paid to their protector 
a sort of ahnuaj poll-tax ; for, in those times of barbarous violence, 
protection was never afforded without compensation. 

Under the favouring auspices of the monarch, the townspeople, by 
successive encroachments, emancipated themselves from the yoke of 
personal servitude to the barons. They also commuted the various 
imposts to which they wer$ liable for a fixed tribute or rent, for the due 
payment of which the burghers were jointly and severally responsible. 
Nor wad this all. They were generally, at the same time, erected into 
a commonalty or 'corporation, with the privilege of having magistrates 
or town-council, of making by-laws for their own government, of 
building walls for their own defence, and of reducing all their inhabit 
tants under a sort of conservative discipline, by obliging thsnrfo* watch 
and waid. These immunities had become 'essential to their new condi- 
tion of freedom ; for having cast off the yoke of former masters, they 

* were left to provide for t)ieir own internal order and security. 

* It would be neither compatible .with our limits, nor is it essential to 
•our purpose, to continue at greater length the history of corporations. 

Those who are desirous of more detailed information, may consult 
Madox’s “ Firma Burgi /’ and Brady’s “ Treatise of Cities and 
Boroughs.” There can we apprehend be little dcyibt of the republican 
character of their first institution; every dree buTgess being a member 
of the corporation, and participating either directly or by representation 
in* municipal government. They also shared in the general government 
of the country, by the privilege conceded to them in the thirteenth 
century of sending citizens and burgesses to parliament. The successive 
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steps by which thfeirrimmunities were principally curtailed were, 1. The 
Mortmain Acts, which interdicted the bequest of property, both to lay 
and ecclesiastical corporations, for charitable uses ; k. The restriction 
of monopolies in the sale of manufactures and commodities — which had 
become extremely oppressive to the rural population, and enabled the 
burgesses to indemnify themselves for thl exactions they had suffered 
in a preceding age hnder the sway of the feudal proprietary; 3. and 
lastly, was the introduction of the statute of Quo Warranto in the 
reign of Edward the First, which compelled corporations to produce the 
charter or title under .which,' thgy exercised their jurisdiction. The 
popular constitution of corporate bodies waa ultimately destroyed through, 
the agency of this law. Its professed object was to restrain the undue 
assumptions and remedy the disorders and irregularities in the ^xercise 
of municipal privileges; but it was perverted into' a fruitful souses gf 
revenue by succeeding monarchs, especially by Charles II., who by 
compelling the surrender of all the charters in the kingdom, and gran- 
ting for money new powers to select bodies in corporations, introduced 
or confirmed all these usurpations which are still maintained against the 
common rights of the peoplo. 

This was not the only result ; for, by a manoeuvre of the Collective 
Wisdom of the day, the chief part of the inhabitants of cities and towns 
were deprived of their political , as well as municipal franchises. A book 
was written, by Dr. Brady, to prove that the word commonalty in a char- 
ter meant corporation, or the “ governing part ” of tjie people ; and, in 
pursuance of this new doctrine, the committeas of the House of Com- 
mons, in the course^ of about twenty years, deprived the bod$ of the 
people of a great number of boroughs of their elective rights, and con- 
fined the franchise to a small corporation, consisting generally of less 
than twenty-four persons. One part of tl^e injustice is likely to be re- 
inrtlicd by the Reform Bill, -which will deprive close and self-elected* 
juntos of the power they have long exercised with great profit to them- 
selves, of making members of parliament, and restord *to the inhabitants 
generally their ancient privilege of choosing representatives. 

- J^et us next advert to the origin of the Guilds , Companies , oi’ Fra - 
terffiftes,* which still exist in die principal cities and towns, especially 
in London, Bristol, Preston, and Newcastle; and which form a 
•curious and interesting branch of our domestic history. These societies, 
or mysteries, ’are of very ancient institution, and may be traced with 
certainty to a period anterior to the Conquest^ In the British Museum 
are preserved several Saxon deeds which Dr. Hickes has transcribed 
into his Thesaurus , exhibiting the ordinances of two Saxon guilds. 
From these ancient documents, it would appear, that guilds were^origi- 
rially established b^ the mutual agreement of friends and fellow-work- 
men, and had no further object than the relief of the brethren in times of 
distress, and perhaps, the protection of the associated members against 
the lawless attacks of powerful neighbours. Certain pious offices, 
however, were the never-failing concomitants of these institutions, and 
they were mostly dedicated to some patron saint. After the Conquest, 
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they wcr o established for the express promotion of'rofigi on, charity , or 
trdWe; and were supported either by specific contributions from ,,t he 
members in money or goods, or by lands assigned to them* by the 
founder In order to erect a corporation, no other authority in ancient 
times was requisite in many parts of Europe, but that of the town cor- 
porate in which it was to he established. In England, indeed, a chnr- 
Fe$ from the king was likewise necessary. But thw prerogative of the 
crown seems to have been reserved, rather for extorting money from 
the subject than, for the protection of the common liberty against such 
exclusive companies. Upon paying; a ‘/me tp the king the charter 
, seems -generally to have beqn readily granted ; and when any particular 
class of artificers or traders thought proper to act as a corjKmition with- 
out a charter, such adulterine guilds as they were called, wero not 
always disfranchised on that account, but obliged to fine annually to the 
king for permission to exercise their usurped privileges. + The imme- 
diate inspection of all corporations, and of the by-laws which they 
might think proper to enact for their own government, belonged to the 
town-corporate in which they were established ; and whatever" discipline 
was exercised over them proceeded commonly not from the king, but 
from the parent corporation of which these subordinate ones were' only 
parts or members. • J 

The rules of several pfthe ancient fraternities are preserved, and they 
obviously include tho same objects of mutual assurance against the mis- 
fortunes of life which now form the basis of the institutions of Friendly 
Societies. Sir F. Ederv, indeed, appears strongly inclined to trace tho 
origin 6f benefit clubs to tho guild foundations.* The following ordi- 
nances of St. Catharine’s guild at Coventry, which was founded^in the 
reign of Edward III affords strong confirmation of this conjecture, and 
# are wo11 deserving the attention of the antiquarian. They are cited at 
' jengtli by Dugdale, who speaks of thsm as very memorable, *and 

manifesting the decent government, ceremony, devotion, charity and 
amity of those tildes.” 

H a member suffer from fire, water, robbery, or other calamity, 
tho guild* is to lend him a sum of money without interest. * 1 

If sick or infirm through old age, he is to ho supported* by his 
guild, according to his condition. 

No one notorious for felony, homicide, lechery, gaming, sorcery?* 
or heresy is to he admitted. 

“If a member fall into bad courses, lie is first to be admonished, 
land if found to he incorrigible, he is to ho expelled. 

Those who die poor and cannot afford themselves burial, are to be 
buried at the charge of the guild.” 

The chaplain is not to frequent common tavern*. Mass was said, 
everyday, and thee were four solemnities or feast days every year. 

f ' * HlomeHcld’s History of Norfolk, vol. iii. r>, KM. 
f Madox Firma liurgi, j>. 2(i. 
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The guilds we fb Aicouraged by persons of rank. From the North- 
umberland Household Book, we loam that the Earl and Countess of 
Northumberland and their eldest son were members of* St. Christopher’s 
Guild, at York ; and paid annually each 6s. Sd. They each received 
yearly from the guild two yards of cloth ; whether this was an Article 
usually allowed to the members of such societies, or whether it was 
merely a compliment to a person of distinction cannot be ascertained;* 

The ancient associations, whether distinguished by the name of 
Guild, Fraternity, Mystery, Company, or Brotherhood, seem to have 
been no less addicted to .feasting a*id conviviality than t^eir descendants 
of Merchant Tailors’ or Drapers’ Hall. They generally* assembled once a 
year, for the purpose of acting some interlude or pageant. There is a curious 
description in the Liber Niger of the anniversary feast of the <guild of 
the Holy Cross at Abingdon ; from which Btameficld probably tookAfi 
following account which ho has given of that festival. He says u the 
fraternity held their feast yearly on the third of May, the invention of 
the Holy Cross; and then they used to have twelve priests to sing a 
dirige, for which they had given them four pence a-piece ; they had 
also twelve minstrels, who had 2 s. ‘3d. besides their dyet and horse- 
meat. At one of these feasts, (A.D. 1445>) they had 6 calves 
valued at 2s. 2 d. a-piece; 1 6 lambs, \2d. a-piece; 80 capons, 3d. a- 
pioco ; 80 geese, 2d. a-piece ; 800 eggs, which cost 5d. the hundred ; 
and many marrow hones, creame and floure ; besides, what theyre 
servants and others brought in : and pageants, plays, and* May-games, 
to captivate the senses of the zealous beholders/*’ Nor were the Guild- 
halls, of which vestiges may he found in many of our most insignificant 
villages, exclusively appropriated <to the festivities celebrated at the 
expense and under the patronage of the companies. As most of these 
common-halls were well provided with hgusehold utensils, especially, 
thdfce requisite for culinary purposes, it was not uncommon for the inha- 
bitants of a village, upon weddings and christenings, to hold their 
feast at the Guildhall/ Sometimes, however, th3 smaller parochial 
guilds wore so poor, that they could not afford to have a mustering 
► place, but. met at the members’ houses. In general theywefe in a 
botfeFcondition and possessed or hired a hall near the church, which. 
Sir John Cullum remarks,* was “ convenient for them, as their business 
•was to pray as well as eat.” 

However, ve have not yet adverted to thejnain objects for which the 
fraternities wore instituted, and which were either convivial, pious, noj* 
charitable ; they woro meant for the advancement of trade, and the per- 
fection of the mechanical arts. It was for these purposes the numerous 
companies in tho city of London were first incorporated; exclusive 
pVivileges being grouted to them, that they might perfect themselves in 
their respective? mysteries or occupations, so that the public might ho 
guarded against 'fraud and adulteration, and not suffer either from the 
knavery or unskilfulness of traders and workmen. In the early sVigqs 

* Sir 1 m ode rick I'd oil's History of the Foor, p. 5‘J8. 
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of industry and commerce such a policy might be defensible.. It tends, 
by !i recognized division of labour, to improve useful vocations ; and, 
moreover, as the members of these associations were also united on the 
principles of a Friendly Society, that circumstance gave them a claim 
to the protection of authority. But the immunities conceded to them 
ought to have been limited to a term of years, and not made perpetual ; 
th^r ought to. have been terminal, and granted on the same principle as 
the rights of a patentee, or of an author of a literary production. 
Without this precaution the incorporated companies were sure to dege- 
nerate into so many combinations agfun^t the public ; whose interests 
and policy would *be to preserve to themselves an exclusive market, to 
guard against competition from superior and cheaper workmen, and to 
retail their own industry end commodities at monopoly prices. These 
resigjjp were, in fact, speedily experienced, and we find the trade 
societies at a very early period notorious for the fraud and extortion 
‘they practised on the body of the community. For instance, we read 
.that in the year 1285 Edward I. took away the charter of the 'city of 
London, and dismissed the mayor from office for taking bribes of the 
bakers to permit them to make their bread short of weight ; but, it is 
added, the city soon after recovered it, by making concessions and pre- 
senting the king with a purse of money . It is not an easy task to 
maintain individuals at all times in a course of honesty, but it is far 
more difficult when they are confederated. The example just cited was 
anciently a frequent mode of replenishing the royal treasury; the 
charters were seized under the pretext of some delinquency, and then 
returned' after a pecuniary mulct ; the offenders being alloived to resume 
their iniquitous career. « 

Although the civil immunities of the guilds are nearly worn out, we 
sometimes meet with attempts to annoy the public by re-asserting them, 
'both in the country and tlie metropolis.! An effort of this kind Was 
made some years since by the Merchant Tailors of Bristol, which 
terminated in the c Aiin of their society. The history of the Company is 
singular, and, as it will illustrate our subject and exemplify the present 
state of many similar fraternities in the kingdom, we shall shortly 
advert to it. • 

The company of Merchant Tailors derived its origin from a charter 
of Richard II., dated 16th October, 1399. It was granted to two bur-- 
gesses of Bristol, in consideration of their having founded a chapel to 
celebrate divine service for the good of the king -and the brotherhood. 
The fraternity was incorporated, with power to choose a master from 
their number, and to purchase lands and tenements for the maintenance 
of the society's chapel. In the hall of the company are preserved the 
various deeds by which its possessions have been cqpveyed down from 
the original trust to the present feoffees. The last conveyance of the 
buildings, estates, and other property was in 1802, a’nd was executed, 
amopg others, to Mr. Isaac Amos, who is the only surviving member. 
This gentleman, who is a resident housekeeper in Bristol, gives the 
following reasons for the condition into which the society has fallen. 
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About forty-ffve^ears ago the association, which was then composed 
o{ a great number of members, "insisted that every person carrying on 
the tride of a tailor in Bristol was under a legal obligation to become a 
freeman of the company, for which the fee of 40s. was payable by such 
as were qualified by apprenticeship or birth, and £30 by others who 
purchased their freedom. This claim was resisted, and a suit instituted 
by the company to \ry the question, which was determined against them. 
From that time it has ceased to be an object to become a member of the 
company, which has accordingly received no accession to its number, 
and Mr. Amos has outlived $1 tjie old,members. 

The company having lost all claim to fees, its sole* dependence has • 
been the rents and premiums accruing from estates. These are con- 
siderable, and situate in several parishes of Bristol; they hpve been 
demised on leases of 99 years, with heavy premiums, and the re serv ed 
rents amount only to £55 per annum, An almshouse has been esK^ 
blished for the reception of the decayed members, and is supported out 
of th£ funds of the society. The hall, formerly the scene of the festive 
celebrations of the worshipful fraternity, has been converted into a sourco 
of profit, by being let out for the use of any ephemeral pageant — 
lectures on astronomy — the French players— o/ a sparring exhibition; 
and the spacious kitchens are hired to dress dinners for the ancient lodge 
of Freemasons, the society of Odd Fellows, or some othCf of the whim- 
sical associations which are found among the Bristolians. The last 
public act of the society was to let a piece of ground in Horsefair, for 
which a rent of 10s. was reserved, and a premium of £200 received; 9 
what became of the premium cannot be ascertained, as the pfActice has 
been to destroy the accounts immediately after being audited. Indeed, 
it is a curious incident in the latter days of the company, that 
Messrs. Palmer and Amos were for some time the only surviving mem- 
Ifcrs, and that until the death of Mr. l?almer, they were alternately 
master and treasurer, and each, in his capacity of master, audited the 
treasurer’s accounts ! * * 

We h*ave thus shortly adverted to the history and present state of one 
of the ancient guilds, and some curious legal questions here present 
tTRTmsekres, namely, in what capacity does the society now exist, and 
to whom do its possessions belong ? Whether the Merchant Tailors’ 
Company has existed at all as a corporation since the dissolution of such 
religious fr&tcrnities under 39th Henry VIII, may, perhaps, be a sub- 
ject of doubt, as there appears neither a re-grant nor recognition on the 
part of the Crown to set up the civil part of the establishment in its 
corporate capacity. If the company is to be considered as a corporation, 
it is apprehended that, as a corporation aggregate , it must havg become 
* dissolved by the death of all its members but one ; and, in such case, 
as the use was limited so as. to become vested in the corporation, an 
escheat of its property may be considered to have tAken place. If it is 
not to be considered as a corporation, but a mere self- constituted com- 
munity of individuals, it seems doubtful whether the legal estate was 
carried out of the feoffees, and whether the trust has not entirely failed 
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and become extinguished by the non-existence of lh& ol/jcct for which if 
was treated, namely, the Company of Tailors | and hence arises tlio 
difficulty in whom ilio title to the property, hitherto regarded as belong- 
ing to the company, has legally vested. These points can only he resolved 
by a edmpetent tribunal, and wo doubt not their decision would involves 
the existence of many similar associations in the kingdom. 

MANAGEMENT AND REVENUES OF THE CITY COMPANIES. 

In the city of London are upwards of seyenty companies of an origin 
.and institution analogous to the Merchant Tailors of Bristol. The 
several professions and trades in the city are incorporated into distinct 
fraternities, consisting mostly 0 / a livery and freemen, governed by a 
mastg^wardens, and court of assistants, which last appears an encroach- 
ment on the rights of the freemen; indeed, courts appear to have Ikjcii 
unknown prior to the accession of the Scottish dynasty, when they were 
obtained probably through corruption or intrigue. Persons exercising 
any trade in the city, not free of one of the companies, are liable to 
penalties. The livery are chosen from the freemen, and enjoy important,* 
privileges in the election of members of parliament and the principal 
city officers. Refusing to serve on the livery subjects to a penally, 
and a fine is payable by each person taking up his livery, varying* from 
£ 3 to £200. 

The power of the incorporated trades to inflict penallies for not being 
• of their fraternity is’ occasionally, productive of hardships, for which 
it is impossible to discover any pretext of utility. Not long since a poor 
old Irishman was getting a scanty living in the city by shaving and 
hair-cutting, but not being a freeman, for the profits of his trade were 
inadequate to the purchase of that qualification, lie was proceeded 
against by the ancient Corporation of Barbels. The fine was inflicted^ 
and the worshipful Company actually took their unfortunate brother of 
the soap-suds in exdbtation, and kept him in prison about four months. 
How much longer he would have been an inmate of the “ stdne jug,” 
as the gaol is called, cannot be conjectured, had not Mr. Barrett made 
several applications to the clerk of the company, and procyrecKtrs 
liberation. Another instance is worth mentioning, but in doing so wo 
do not mean to cast any imputation upon the company exercising the 
power of exclusion, which they undoubtedly possess. A poulterer was 
sued in the Mayor's Court foV having a stand in Leadcnhall-market — 
not*becausc he was not a freefnan of London, but because 4hc way not a 
freeman of the Poulterers' company — and the customary penalties were 
ordered J:o be paid. Whitecross-street prison became the refuge of the 
unsanctioned poulterer, who still remains locked up for the infraction of • 
the company’s by-laws. # 1 

Such arbitrary interferences with the freedom of industry are wholly 
indefeasible at this period ; and we are glad to learn that Sir James 
Scarlett intends to bring before the Legislature the subject of corpora- 
tion abuses. Undoubtedly the companies were originally instituted for 
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the double purfwsb of protecting* the community against fraud, and their 
•espe^-tive mysteries from deterioration ; With the exception, however, 
of the Apothecaries and Goldsmiths these duties hawc ceased to be exer- 
cised. Indeed, as the companies are now constituted, it is impossible 
such functions could be discharged ; in many of them not h single 
member is of tha^ trade the namo of the company imports, which, wo 
believe, is the case of the Merchant Tailors’ and Mercers’, m6st of 
whom are merchants of the first class, bankers, and insurance-brokers. 
Like ancient bodies genersjly the duties have been suffered to expire, 
while the appropriation of •the® revenues, salaries, and fees has been 
carefully preserved, or enormously augmented. 

The revenues of the city companies* are very great, and principally 
arise from the management of charitable trusts. The ^aggregate 
incomes of the twelve principal compart »r% is supposed to 
£.500, 000 per annum. Out of these revenues the splendid halls of the 
fraternities have been erected, sumptuous entertainments given, and the 
enormous emoluments of their* clerks, amounting in some instances to 
£3,000 or £4,000 a-year, paid. As trustees they have the letting of 
a large portion of the houses, offices, wharfs, and warehouses in the 
metropolis; in the country they have numorous manors and estates, 
messuages, tenements, church livings, and impropriate tithes, and vast 
sums vested in the public funds. The masters, wardens^ and assistants 
are the virtual disposers of this property ; they have the letting of the 
lands and tenements ; they contract for ropairs^ alterations, and im- 
provements ; they present to the livings and receive the tithes and • 
dividends. They also select the objects of their charities ;*and inter- 
pret the will, deed, or letter patent by which they were created. The 
commonalty of the Companies have no shiire in these functions ; the 
power is engrossed by the parties meationed, who elect themselves, 
forming a secret and perpdtual conclave, into which no one is admitted, 
unless connected by ties of friendship or consanguinity. 

It is, the arbitrary exercise of these unauthorized powers that has 
tended to generate the hostile spirit which now subsists between tlio 
governing juntos and the liveries of several of the companies. Somo 
intelligent and spirited gentlemen of one of the principal companies, 
tiie Merchant Tailors’, have, in fact, hoisted the standard of rebellion 
against their oppressors, and arc fully intent, either by legal or more 
effective means, of obtaining a restitution of usurped rights.* From 
what we know of the chartered privileges # of some of the companies we 
are w<?ll convinced of the validity of the claims of the non-contents, and 
we heartily wish them success in their laudable exertions. It would, 
indeed, be a lasting reproach to the general body of the ^livery of 
London, and n<tf at all in accordance with the reputation they bear for 
intelligence and independence, if, while the great Oligarchy of the 
state is about "being reformed, they suffered the little miniature types 
among themselves to continue, without undergoing a similar , process 
of regeneration. But it is not merely the recovery of just rights, 
they have objects of substantial utility to attain. The trust-revenues 
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of the companies are enormous ; for want of due responsibility in the 
administrative committees they are, for the most part, lavishly and 
improvidentially squandered ; in lieu of being 1 judiciously appropriated 
to the objects for which they were chaidtably bequeathed, they are 
expended in personal indulgence, in political intrigue, in conciliating the 
favour of strangers, and in providing lucrative ^ appointments for 
relatives and dependents. The courts too ought to be opened, and self- 
elected cabals no longer have the power of passing oppressive by-laws, 
of declaring new forms of eligibility, of arbitrarily accepting or rejecting 
candidates for thejr livery, or imposing.upen them new and exorbitant 
'fines. * N 

Constituted as these bodies are* no opportunity is afforded to detect or 
punish their delinquencies. They form, in short, a great blot in our 
jpoqifid-o^onomy, which, by Some oversight*, has escaped those gradual 
reforms that have been partially, at least, introduced into other depart- 
ments of public administration. Of the power and constitution of the 
several branches of the general government, and of the way in which 
the functions of each is administered, ample information, for the most, 
part, is laid before the public ; but of the proceedings of corporations 
no one knows any thing- There ,is .no publicity— no control — nor re- 
sponsibility any where. All that is known of them is that they have a 
perpetual generation among themslves — that they have many good 
things in their gift, which they either appropriate to their own use, or 
bestow on those with whom they are intimately connected — that they 
• have much feasting and banquetting at other people’s cost, and that they 
maintain a reserved and pompous demeanour towards those from whom 
they originally derived their power, and for whose benefit they were 
created. 

. The members of the Merchant Tailors’ Company, to whom allusion 
Has been made, have endeavoured, through the medium of the press, anlf 
by instituting procepdings in a court of law, to reform the abuses of 
their Company, and fo stimulate the members of the other incorporated 
trades to corresponding exertions. From a statement published by 
these gentlemen in The Free Inquirer it appeara that the annual re- 
venues of the twelve principal companies of the city of London oxceecJs 
Jive hundred thousand pounds ; one hundred thousand of which is 
expended in luxurious entertainments, by a select class, called coun- 
cillors or assistants; and near t forty thousand pounds is divided yearly by 
the ^Twelve Legal Pillars, whq condescend to stand for and act as clerks, 
to the no small annoyance of those who make inquiry into their* own 
corporate property. 

In addition to the twelve worshipful brotherhoods, as they are de- 
signated, there are sixty minoniMt^aniefi-— the Stationers, Apothecaries, 
Dyers, Armourers, Sadlers, Cotthvainers, &e. whose united incomes 
yield another half million; the disbursement of which no one hears of, 
no printed account has ever been known to be circulated, and no answer 
is ever made to any but the privileged class ; as this revenue cannot be 
allowed much longer to remain in such profound secrecy, and in such 
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corrupt hands, Ml. Franks has suggested that it be formed into a gene- 
ral /und for the education of the youth of both sexes, and the support of 
the poof of the city. ? • 

The chief facts to be borne in mind relative' to the city companies 
are the following : — • 

1 .—That the whole of the companies, with the exception of the Gold- 
smiths, Stationers, and Apothecaries, have ceased to exercise any 
control over the trades they bear the title of, or to which they 
may he considered allied. 

2. — That nearly the entire site <ff the of London belongs to these 

powerful and disgracefully-conduited monopolies. 

3. — That mostbf the property- has been fobbed or under-let to the pri- 

vate friends of the respective courts. # 0 

4. —That the courts of the companies are mostly controlled by feuTfe** 

jobbers, parsons, and lawyers. 

5. — That the whole of the bequests, in lands, houses, and money, left in 

the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, has increased 
• from fifty fold to a hundred fold. 

G. — That the population of all the parishes within the jurisdiction of the 
city of London amounts only to 1 23,1 98 f 
7. — That the annual revenues of the City Companies exceejUCl ,000,000. 

Of these Companies, there is scarcely one in the immunities of 
which the liveries at large are allowed fairly, to participate, and in which 
the election of the master, warden, and courts are* made conformably 
with the constitutional laws and charters. They are mostly managed by 
cabals, consisting of two or three families and their favourites, who have 
succeeded to the possessions and privileges of their societies, with a re- 
gular, and, apparently, as indefeasible a claim as any legitimate despot 
su&seeds to his sovereignty* To these authorities the liveries have** 
hitherto bowed, with the patience of serfs, and submitted not only to be 
deprived of the more substantial enjoyments of thffir respective cor- 
porations, but also to be disseized of their elective franchises, in the 
appointment of masters, wardens, assistants, and committees. 

TTie cW$f reason which can be alleged for this supineness, is the 
ignorance in which the liverymen have been kept of the rights and 
• powers they legally possess. With oner or two exceptions;, the charters 
of the companies have never been published , but, for reasons too ob- 
vious to mention, have remained under an impenetrable veil, either 
among the records in the Tower of London, or the strong boxes of tKe 
several courts of assistants, whose uncourteous demeanor, together with 
that of their clerks and underlings, to members seeking information, is 
tinly equalled by tljp patient endurance of the latter, in submitting* for so 
long a period to their usuiqred authority. , The . advantages that would 
result to the livSrymen and freemen by the restitution of their ancient 
rights, those rights of superintfendin&their fiscal administration, apd of 
choosing their officers and courts, (if the last be a legal part of their 
institution) are both numerous and important. 
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Ill the first place, the governors would ho made responsible to the 
go^rned, and a few individuals no longer be allowed to pervert the 
revenues and influence of the societies to their own private purposes of 
favouritism, intrigue, and aggrandizement. ' 

Secondly, and agreeably to their original institution, every member 
would bo equally and*alike a brother of the fraternity, eligible to elect 
and be elected to all places of trust, patronage, and Emolument. 

Thirdly, exclusive and disqualifying by-laws, intended to deprive tha 
general body of the liverymen of their rights, could not be enacted ; 
neither could arbitrary and oppressive fec& on apprenticeships, freedoms, 
and liveries, be enforced : the ^unjustifiable extortions have been often 
screwed up and levied, ntel&l? to minister to a lavish expenditure in 
objects wholly foreign to the' interests of the fraternities.* 

F inally, an efficient and watchful control would be established over 
'ImTmanagement of the numerous charitable trusts, and ample revenues 
of the companies. 

The \ast wou\& he one of the most important advantages resulting 
from the re-estahlishmejat of the general rights of the fraternities. The 
practice of self-auditing and self -election has long precluded the mem- 
bers of the companies from a knowledge of their own affairs ; and it is 
only by the recent inquiries of the Charity Commissioners, that au- 
thentic infortfeotion has been obtained of the magnitude of their revenues, 
patronage, and possessions. From these inquiries it appears that nearly 
the whole of the land and houses in London has been left in trust of 
the City Companies, for g charitable uses ; that they also possess, in the 
same capacity of trustees, in the country, numerous manors, estates, 
messuages, church livings, and tithgs of parishes ; that the revenues 
arising from this property amount, in several instances, to £20,000 or 
£30,000 per annum, and that not one -twentieth part of this income is 
. 'expended on the poor, or ether objects for which it was benevolently 
bequeathed." It is seldom the courts increase the amount of their elee- 
mosynary disbur&ments ; notwithstanding the vast augmentation of 
value in the trust-property, they neither multiply the objects of their 
charities, nor increase the allowances originally fixed by the donors, in 
total ignorance of the future produce of their bequests. The jpbjectw on 
which the surplus revenues are principally, expended, consist of the 
expenses of committees, law-agency, and surveyors' charges ; in pre- 
tended repairs and improvements; in ostentatious buildings*; in luxurious 
feasting for the parties anff their friends ; and in extravagant pensions 
aiid gratuities t# favouritd servants and dependents. For these pur- 
poses the revenues are never too much — generally too little, — and they 
are compelled to resort to the monstrous expedient of taxing their dis- 
franchised brethren, to supply the deficiency. 

« 

CORPORATIONS 0* CITIES AND TOWNES. 

A Reform of municipal institutions is an' undertaking only second in 
importance to that of the general government. The power of the barons 
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against which corporations were directed, has yielded to that of the 
state, and the remnants of these confederacies, by the assertion of ancient 
inftnunities, tend to disturb the peace and order^of the realm. They 
are too insulated amidst the general wealth and ppilation to strengthen 
the executive powe((^ They represent no great social interest ; the real 

-■aristocracy of cities and towns keeps aloof from them, either from dis- 
gust at their petty cabals, or contempt for their paltry duties. Instead? of 
being the enlightened governors within their respective limits, they are 
only oppressors ; instead of being faithful trustees, they are notorious plun- 
derers of the widow and orphafi ; instead of being the centres of local go- 
vernment, of police and judicial administration, they am the sources of dis- 
order, tumult, and prosecution. Whcnfoirwe find a corporation, we 
may generally Vely on finding* a town ilr-governcd T-the inhabitants di- / 
vided into rancorous parties — the prisons (^lapidated and without dis- 
cipline — the quarter and petty sessions of the peace ill-conducted— anOT 
every office of dignity or authority, from the worshipful roc order to the 
turnkey, filled up, not from the fitness of the individuals selected, 
but. from personal connexion or influence. All these evils have mostly 
their origin in one source — the absence of popular control : with hardly 
an exception the members of all corporations are self-elected ; hence 
their interests are partial, not public; hence every office is made a job 
of, every magisterial function, whether the granting of a^iCense or the 
adjudication of an assault, is made a favour or an offence. 

That these prefatory criminations have some foundation, we shall 
endeavour to show by briefly glancing at the constitution and manage- 
ment of some of the principal corporations. Our notice will necessarily 
he very brief, and not at all proportioned to the magnitude of the sub- 
ject ; but perhaps we shall be able, aided by our previous representa- 
tions, to give a general idea of the existing state of municipal institutions, 
whjfih may lead to more perfect and comprehensive inquiries. We shall** 
commence with the corporation of the city of London, not only because 
it is under our more immediate observance, but because it is the first 
in rank, antiquity , and importance. 

. The corporation of London, wc believe, is more popular in its con- 
stitution than any other in the empire. It is formed, as is well known, 
on the mo3fel of that of tli$ state, consisting of three orders ; but it is 
.superior to the state, in the absence of those gross incongruities in its 
constituent bodies which impair the excellence of parliamentary repre- 
sentation. We may also observe respecting* the city corporation, that 
it is more jpure and perfect in its practical administration than any othef 
municipal body of the kingdom. We are well aware what we are now 
stating ; we make the assertion with a full knowledge of city jobbing— 
of the London Bridge committee — of the Gresham Lectures — of Mansion 
House dinners — ana of the ^ell known fact that from £4,000 to £5,000 
per annum is expended by the committees of the Common Council alone ; 
still we affirm that in no* other -corporation, nor in the general govern- 
ment, nor in the Colonies, i% so much work performed at so small a 
< ost. The duties of the corporation are very great, not only in matters 
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wWn.ta Ai PMgvtncy, polk*, and local improvpnpnts of the «t v 
bottluta theta which relate to the commerce, navigation, and shipping 
of tU port of L tm&tmtfjjuuiil* th# doe discharge of many of wlmch fhc 
kiofithm »t l*rgv, adp) as this metropolis, in iteeply intemtcd. That 
these «ftmctkm5 shotmbe all e\ecuted nithmU expense, without mnu- 
tveta^on Sued or indirect* is what no reasonable jwrson ran expect. 

^ T otwitha>tanding these excellence*, the metropolitan corporation is 
full of anomalies, or, if the reader pleases, defects, We cannot stop 
to enumerate all these , nor to comment upon them, but we will men- 
tion the two principal . \ 

First, as regdrds tiie locak^undary or civil jurisdiction of the cor- 
poration. This comprehends )mly the nucleus or inner circle of this 
vast metropolis; all t the living portion, tlte groat mass of the opulence, 
res peftSbili ty. and population of the capital, is placed without the cur- 
tilage of corporate authority, wliich includes within its legislative cog- 
nizance little more than an assemblage of shops, counting-houses, 
offices, wharfs and warehouses. The evils that result from this cause, 
whether as respects the conflicting powers of the county and city magis- 
trate, the police, or the composition of the elective bodies of the city, afe 
too well known to require description. 

The second great anomaly wc shall notice, is that which respects the 
qualification^ the city constituency. As this is now legulated by the 
statute of the 11th George 1. neither residence nor houschoidership 
confers the right of suffrage either for a member of the corporation or 
of the House of Cbmmops. Freemen and liverymen constitute the only 
two classes of electors, the former of the aldermen and common council ; 
the latter of members of parliament, lord-mayor, and chief city officers. 
Now' it certainly appears indefensible that a householder should not 
share equally in the local government with the freemen and liverymen. 
The rights of both freemen and liverymen, may be obtained without#ny 
direct or permanent interest in the weal of the city. Freedoms aie ac- 
quired by purchase or gift, as well as by birth or apprenticeship. The 
rights of the livery or badgemen depend on still less valid qualifications ; 
they are conferred or not at the pleasure of the courts of assistants ; or , 
the franchises of the livery may be acquired by purchasing^ a certain 
dress, in some companies at an exorbitant price, and in others no 
money will purchase it, unless the party be know n to have imbibed a 
certain political or religious faith.* 

If there be injustice in Withholding elective rights from householder*, 
the civic disfranchisement of resident freemen is still less defensible. 
Several of the livery companies were only made such within the last 
century. None of the companies form a part of the corporation ;t nor 
is it *necessary the liverymen should be resident jn the city ; yet in 
them is exclusively vested tho power of choosing ftie city officers and 
the members of parliament. Such an anontuly exists in no other city 
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in England. Ctftfye twenty-four citiea represented in parliament, there 
is not one, with the exception of London, where the freemen ai* dis- 
qualified by statute from choosing their representatives. 

The utility of the existence of many civic immunities at all is very 
questionable ; they are often an obstacle to the general prosperity and 
the free exercise of industry. According to the present law of th| 
corporation respecting resident housekeepers carrying on trade in /he 
city of London, they are called on to pay £34 : 1 1 ; they cannot con- 
tinue without being also free of a company, which increases the amount 
of money paid to £50. The Reform Bill, by conferring the parliamen- 
tary franchise on householders*, will corrV^sope portiorf of the injustice 
we have represented. f 

Corporation* of Br istol.—lhiB corporation rank** the second^ in the 
kingdom, and its defective constitution has fy.un practically exemplified 
during the late tragical proceedings. The civil government of the city^ 
is vested in the corporation, consisting of a high steward, the mayor, 
recorder, aldermen, sheriffs, common council, town-clerk, chamberlain, 
and subordinate functionaries. The mayor and sheriffs are chosen 
annually on the 15th of September. The sheriffs are elected from the 
members of the common council, which body is limited, by the charter 
of Queen Anno, to forty-two. There are twelve aldermen chosen by 
the twelve wards into which the city is divided. They artf constituted 
preservers of the public tranquillity, with the power of justices of the 
peace, and enjoy all the privileges and authority of the aldermen of 
London. ( • 

In point of opulence, the Corporation of Bristol is supposed rank 
among the most wealthy bodies corporate of the kingdom. In 1778, 
Mr. Barrett estimated the annual income of the Corporation at £14,000, ' 
arising from the several estates they possess, from those for which they 
aetjn trust, with the rents qf the several 'markets, the profits arising *• 
from town duties, and other sources of income. It Has subsequently 
increased, Mr. Evans conjectures, in his History of Briktol, to £18,000. 
There is lit Me doubt it is a great deal more from the augmented value of 
„ property, and the Corporation having abandoned, without the city , the 
former practice of lotting their estates on lives, with merely fines for 
renewals. considerable •portion of the city estate is derived from 
the charter of John, and claimed by them uoder the title of “ lords of 
the waste/' and including what is nov^Jftueen-square, Princes -street, 
King-street, and part of St, Augustine's* JBafck, the Key, Grove, ‘and 
the Back. . Out of the Corporation income £?,5Q0 is annually given to* 
the mayor for the better support of the dignity of his office* and £500 
to each of the sheriffs. Between £3,000 and £4,000 is expended in 
salaries and other expenses incidental to the municipal government of 
the city. The finances of tjie Corporation are managed by the cham- 
berlain of the city, which office is one of considerable trust and im- 
portance. He gives a b0nd*pf £3,000 for the execution of his dupes 
*ith care and fidelity, and is obliged, by the statute, to render an 

2 ii 2 
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account of the revenues of the Corporation, together wjth their applica- 
tion! ia one month after the feast of St. Luke. 

Bristol is a county corporate; that is,, besides the city properly yo 
called, certain lands and districts adjacent are comprised within its 
jurisdiction. The freedom of the city is obtained by hereditary right, 

t y serving an apprenticeship of seven years if the indenture be registered 
ttyhe council-house, by marrying a freeman’s daughter, and by pur- 
chase. The last charter granted to the city of Bristol is dated the 24th 
of July, 1710, by which the former grants and privileges are confirmed, 
and the mayor and other officers of the Corporation allowed to execute 
their respective offices withe^ the Approval df the Lord Chancellor, 
which by the charter II. was ordered to be first obtained. 

Had tlje constitutiqn of tlra Corporation* been popular enough to conci- 
liate ^he confidence of the f citizens, it is impossible the civic authorities 
‘Bibula have been so void of resources as they appear to have been 
during the late riots. Beside, the Corporation is accused of not admi- 
nistering their numerous charitable trusts either wisely or faithfully. 
The Free Grammar School in Unity-street is a monstrous abuse.* It 
was endowed by Robert Thorne, for the “ better education and bringing 
up” of the youth of the city. Under the auspices of the Corporation 
it has been perverted into a splendid boarding-school establishment, to 
the gTeat eiftkument of the Rev. Dr. Goodenough, and accommodation 
of the children of the magnates of Bristol. 

Corporation of Liverpool. -r Liverpool is an ancient borough by pre- 
scription, but incofporated by a series of charters granted from the reign 
of King John in 1208, to the reign of George IL+ By the latest 
charter it is provided that the body f corporate shall consist of forty-one 
persons, composing the common council, out of whom shall be annually 
chosen a mayor, recorder, and two bailiffs. All who have passed the 
• chair are styled aldermen.* The mayor* recorder, and alderine%are 
magistrates for Liverpool, and the four senior aldermen arc coroners/ 
Previously to fke reign of Charles II. the freemen at large exercised 
the right of choosing their own corporate officers ; but since Ahat period, 
here, as in many other places, the corporate body assumed the power of 
filling up all vacancies within themselves. The free burgesses have, 
however, reclaimed part of their rights 4 Jtfembers of pa^iament are 
chosen by tbe free burgessesjmt receiving alms. All persons who are 
born free, who have served apprenticeship under freemen, or who 
have obtained, their freedom by grant or purchase from the corporation, 


* Abridgement of the Reports of the Royal Commissioners on Public Charities, 
by the Editor of the Cabinet Lawyer. This work has been called “ national,” 
and may be had of the publisher of the Jitack Hook . I f 6m the valuable notes 
and comments of the editor we have been indebted for much of our information 
relative to the present state of corporatkms. f * 

% Account of Liverpool, by Smithers, p. 474 
t Aikin’s History of Manchester, p. 345. 
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have the right elf wting. A freeman of Liverpool is also a freeman of 
Bristol, and of Waterford and Wexford in Ireland. 0 

The* principal points that have, from time to time, been in dispute 
between the burgesses and corporation are these: — 1. The right of 
making by-laws by the common council, without the assent or partici- 
pation of the burgesses. 2. The plan adopted by the common counpii 
of electing their own members, or filling up vacancies in their own bony. 
3. The balancing of the corporation accounts without public audit by 
the burgesses at large.* These points have been the subject of expensive 
litigation ; the right of making J>y-la\ss was decided ;n favour of the 
burgesses by the verdicts of two juries ^Lancaster; # on which occasion 
Mr. Erskine lyas their coungel. A p&d trial was moved for by 
the corporation, which the Court of King’s Bench, <tn w hat grounds does 
not appear, thought proper to grant. But* the expenses incurved in 
these proceedings, which were sustained by individual burgesses, added 
to the consideration that the law has prescribed no limit to the authority 
of a court in remanding a cause for trial whenever it is not satisfied 
with the verdict, deterred the burgesses from further prosecution of 
tTicir claim ; and the common council, notwithstanding the opinion of 
the two juries, still continue to exercise the exclusive power of the 
corporation in the same maimer as before these proceedings were 
instituted, f ' 

Annual accounts, however, of the corporation receipts and expenditure 
are now* regularly published. The income of the corporation amounts 
to £60,000, chiefly from fines for renewal of ltsuses, rents, town dues, 
anchorage, weighing machine, &c. The mayor, the recorder, and 
the aldermen are magistrates for Liverpool, and the four senior aldermen 
are coroners for the time being. 

Corporation of Bath . — The civil constitution of this city as now^ 
administered was established* by the charter of Queen Elizabeth, dated 
the 4th of September, 1.590, by vshich the municipal government 
is vested iy a mayor and four aldermen at the least, *and not exceeding 
ten at the most, assisted with twenty of the chief citizens, to be called 
a common council, and a majority of these (whereof the mayor for the 
time beinfl^is tty be always one) may make laws, let the city lands, 
impose fines, and create,* from among the inhabitants, free citizens 
and burgesses, whom they may bind with an oath to obey all lawful 
commands. On Monday before the feast St. Michael, the mayor, 
aldermen, and common couucil, are to choose from among them$eiv$* 
the rnayer for tlio ensuing year, and also elect a recorder, common 
clerk, chamberlain, constables, and other inferior officers, with two 
sergeants of the mace. Persons refusing to take these offices (except 
those of recorder $nd town-clerk) may be fined. The^ mayor is consti- 
tuted coroner of the city and clerk of the market. 


• 8 anther's Account of Liverpool, p. 59. 

♦ Allan's History of Manchester, p. U07. 
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Previous to this charter all preceding grants to Bath were vested in 
the hhole of the citizens , who enjoyed the privilege of attending all 
meetings for making regulations for the internal government of tffe city, 
of being consulted in the formation of local institutions, of assenting to 
the appointment of parliamentary representatives, and of investing 
dangers with the rights and privileges of citizenship. These powers, 
for^greater convenience, were * usually delegated t<5 a chosen body of 
themselves, the mayor always presiding at their head. But, in the 
course of time, the body so chosen to represent the citizens assumed a 
prescriptive right to the exercisp of tljpir delegated powers, independent 
of the suffrages of their fellcftvftownsmen, and, in order effectually to 
fortify their usurpation, the^ /obtained the charter of , Elizabeth, by 
which tfce popular constitution of Bath was subverted, and instead of it 
was substituted a perpetual oligarchy of self-elected individuals. 

From this time the freemen of Bath were divided into two classes ; 
the smaller one, which included only those who were of the community, 
(after Elizabeth's charter denominated the Corporation,) and the more 
numerous class, distinguished from the stranger or inhabitant of other 
places by the grant of some trifling local privileges ; of these the chioY 
seems to have been a certain interest or privilege of pasture in the grange 
of Barton or Bath-common. 

The froedonl'of the city is obtained either by servitude or purchase, 
or both. The term of servitude must be seven years, under a freeman, 
residing in the city, who is to cause the indenture to be registered 
within one month after the sealing of the same, in default whereof the 
apprentice docs not gain his citizenship at the conclusion of the term. 
The freedom by purchase can be granted by the corporation, on the pay- 
ment of a sum not less than £5 (£70 is, we believe, generally paid) 
into the coffers of that body % of this, however, the resident freemen do 
not participate. 1 * 

The income of # the corporation arises from several sources ; such as 
the private baths Tn Stall-street ; the rent of the pump amounting to 
£840, ( Warner s History , p. 337 ;) assessments for supplying the 
inhabitants with water from the adjoining hills : fines on the renewal of 
leases ; and the profits of the weighing machine in the £aw-c]pse. 

The ecclesiastical patronage is confined to the rectorship of Bath, with 
Widcombe annexed, and the mastership of St. John's Hospital, both ' 
valuable benefices. w 

, The mayor is allowed thp sum of 400 guineas to defray the expenses 
of his mayoralty, chiefly incurred in support of ancient hospitality . 

The inhabitants of Bath are not represented in parliament, but the 
corporation, whose members are usually kept below the number to 
which they are restricted by their charter, returns tvjp representatives. ' 

About the middle of last century, the different trades exercised in 
Bath were in the hands of distinct fraternities, ,the members of which 
wore<gowns, had their processions and feast-days, and claimed exclusive 
privileges in the pursuit of their respective vocations. These societies 
had all sprung up about the year 1600, without charter or act of par- 
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liament. In 174)5* they were all extinguished by the firmness of one 
Glazeby, a tailor, who persisted in following his calling within the*pro- 
liihited* jurisdiction. A trial ensued in a court of % law, when it was 
determined these mushroom companies had no legal existence. 

There have been some royal grants to Bath subsequent to the charter 
of Elizabeth, but their provisions do not materially affect the constitution 
of the city as then Established. In 1794, the number of city just&cs 
was augmented from two to nine, and power was granted to two alder- 
men, during the sickness, absence, or inability of the mayor, to appoint 
another alderman to act in th?ft capacity.* 

Corporation of Preston . — Preston uua market to\\ ? n, borough, and 
parish. It was incorporated by Henry} II. in 1 160, and the privileges 
and free customs granted by this and subsequent royal grants were con- 
firmed by charter of 36th of Charles II. 

The body corporate consists of a mayor, recorder, seven aldermen, 
and seventeen capital burgesses, who, together, form the common council 
of the ‘borough. The mayor, and two town-bailiffs, and two sergeants 
are elected annually, upon the Friday preceding the festival of 
St. Wilfrid, who was formerly lord*of this town, and they are invested, 
on the 12th of October following, by a jury of twenty-four guild bur- 
gesses. The members of the council, with the exception of the mayor, 
retain their seats for life, or during the pleasure of erftiajority, and 
vacancies are supplied by the remaining members . The town sends 
two representatives to parliament, and affords the neatest practical ex- 
ample of universal suffrage in the kingdom ; evefy male inhabitant, 
whether housekeeper or lodger, who has resided six inontlfs in the 
town, and who has not, during tl^B last twelvemonth, been chargeable 
to any township 8s a pauper, having a right to vote for two candidates 
at elections. This principle was established byte decision of the House 
ofCommons, on an appeal/ in the year 1766, and has ever since been'* 
acted upon. * * 

The burgesses are entitled by the charter of RAiry II. to have a 
Guild Merchant, with the usual franchises anuexed, of safe transit 
through the kingdom, exemption from toll, pontage, and stallage; liberty 
to buy autj^sell peaceably ; and power to hold a guild for the renewal of 
freedom to the .burgesses, the confirming of by-laws, and other purposes. 
This privilege is still made the occasion of great festivity. For a long 
time after their first institution, the guilds were held at irregular periods, 
but they have now for more than a century been celebrated every 
twentieth year; the last was held in 18$2. The several trades ’of 
Preston are incorporated. Twenty-five chartered companies go in pro- 
cession on the guild festival. 

* Corporation of Lichfield .— The city of Lichfield was anciently 
governed by a guild and guild-master, which had their first establish- 
ment in the reign of Richard II. in the year 1 387. Soon after the dis- 


Abridgement of the Charity Reports : Notes of the Editor, p. 337. 
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solution of the guild, hy net of parliament, 2 Edwvd #Vi. a charter of 
incorporation was granted to this city hy the same king ; which was to 
consist of two bailiffs and twenty- four burgesses ; twelve of whotn had 
been masters of the guild . Several other charters were granted by 
succeeding sovereigns, the provisions of which were confirmed by that 
of Charles II. and the constitution of the city as now existing deter- 
filled. . 

This charter, dated November 5, 1664, directs that two bailiffs Bhall 
be annually elected by the brethren on St. James’s day ; that the senior 
bailiff shall be nominated by the bishop, ft?ep a part of the seal and be 
escheafcor ; that the bailiffs, afc/ihe expiration of their offices, shall be 
justices the succeeding year, auk shall, together with the then* bailiffs, 
hold courts of record, &c. have the use of fines and dues; that there 
shall be twenty-one brethren elected from among the citizens, and so 
called to aid and assist the bailiffs, as the common-council of the city ; 
that the bailiff, or an} T of the brethren, shall be liable to be removed by 
a majority of the body ; and upon the death or removal of any, ‘others 
shall he elected by the like authority. It empowers the bailiffs 
and brethren to hold courts of gadl delivery ; to award judgment of' 
death or other punishment; and also to elect u recorder, steward, and 
common clerk : but none of these officers are to act without having 
first obtnine<Hhe approbation of the Crown. They may also annually 
elect a sheriff, and any one refusing to servo may be fined or imprisoned, 
and excluded from all tbe privileges of the city. 

Under the authority of the charters granted to this city, the several 
fralornitits and Companies were formed of saddlers, glovers, whittawers, 
tanners, smiths, bakers, coopers, cutlers, &c. A list of these and their 
by-laws may be fgund in Harwood’s History of tbe* “ City and An- 
tiquities of Lichfield.” * 


£fatpO r &&}on of Stafford . — The earliest incorporation of this borough 
wa6 by charter of Kihg John, in 1208. This charter was confirmed, 
and nCw privilege!* granted, by that of Edward Y r I. under which the 
government is constituted of a mayor, recorder, ten aldermen* ten com- 
mon-councilmen, a town-clerk, and two scrgeants-at-mace. The 
borough sends two members to Parliament, and has done sa^ince the 
23d of Edward I. The right of election is in«the mayor, aldermen, and 
resident burgesses, not receiving parochial relief. The sons of burgesses, 
and those who have served apprentice seven years in the borough, have a 
right (upon the demand tnereof) to he made burgesses. Though the 
electors claim to be indepeddent of the personal influence of a patron, 
it appears, from the declarations of a lately elected member, they are 
accessible to an influence of a not less undignified description. The 
ancienf custom of Borough English, by which the youngest son suc- 
ceeds to property, in preference to the older chfldren, prevails in 
Stafford. 


Corporation of Northampton . — Northampton k both a town incor- 
porate and a borough* ? Lt+was first incorporated by Henry II. and since 
confirmed by several successive charters under different reigns, and the 
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privileges of the towy much enlarged. By a charter granted in the first of 
King John, the burgesses were freed from all toll,, lastage, and muiftge 
throughout England, with the privilege of enjoying these and other * 
liberties in as ample a manner as the citizens of London, paying into 
the king’s exchequer £120 at Michaelmas, in every year. These liber- 
ties wore continued and enlarged by further grants of Henry III. and* 
Edward I. By charter of Henry VII. the mayor and his brethreS, 
late mayors, are to name and choose forty-eight persons of the inhabi- 
tants, which forty-eight persons, together with the mayor and his 
brethren, and such as have be$n mayors and bailiffs, should hereafter 
yearly elect all the succeeding mayors and bailiffs. Before this period, 
it is stated, in Whatley's History of Northamptonshire , vol. i. p. 433, 
that the mayor and bailiffs were elected by all the freemen in St. (Liles's 
church-yard, the election being often attended with tumults and quar- 
rels. By charter, bearing date 3d August, 1.5th Charles II. the govern- 
ment of Northampton is committed to the mayor and two bailiffs, and 
such as # have been mayors and bailiffs, and a common council of forty- 
eight burgesses, usually called the company of forty-eight; and of 
tftcfic, together with the recorder, chamberlain, and town-clerk, the cor- 
poration now consists. Those who have served the office of mayor, are 
called aldermen. The recorder and town clerk are usually continued 
for life, but are re-chosen every year, and at their firsT* appointment 
must be approved by the. king. The mayor for the time being, with 
the last mayor, and one other member of the corporation, elected by the 
mayor, aldermen, and bailiffs, are justices of, the 'peace within the 
town for that year. Freemen not resident may be elected to olfices in 
the corporation, and must pay a fin^if they refuse to serve. 

Northampton sends two representatives to parliament. The electors, 
by prescription, are every freeman of the town, whether resident or 
iiotpond every inhabitant householder not receiving alms. t By a reeo- ’ 
lution of the House of Commons, persons receiving an annual dona- 
tion at Christmas are disqualified from voting. This,*C)ldfield remarks, 
in his HiStory of Boroughs, vol. ii. p. 329, is not only repugnant to 
what may be called the common law of committees, but expressly con- * 
trary to thg decisions. on the Bedford petitions in 1755 and 1792; when 
it was determined that persons receiving charity were not thereby 
•disqualified from voting, but that receiving alms was a disqualification. 

Corporation of Gloucester . — The town of Gloucester was erected 
into a city and bishopric, in 1542, by charter (ft* Henry the Eighth. The 
inhabitants obtained several other charters Before and subsequently to 
ibis period ; but that by which the city is now governed was granted by 
Charles tl.ie Second, in 1672, and cost the citizens upwards of £600. 
Ify this charter, thc^corporation must consist of thirty members at the 
least, but not to exceed forty, of which the mayor and aldermen are 
twelve, and the ffest form the common council. Vacancies are to be 
filled up by the remaining corporators ; and this principle of gelf- 
election seems to have been generally introduced into the charters of 
municipal bodies granted in this and the three preceding reigns, and was 
intended, as the charters allege , to avoid the tumults which had « 
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heretofore accompanied elections on more popular psinoiples. The mayor, 
baiKtfs, and chamberlain, are chosen by twenty electors, consisting of the 
mayor, aldermen,, senior sheriff, and senior members of the Common 
council. The other principal officers of the city, either by charter or 
prescription, are the high steward, the recorder, the two members of 
^parliament, the town-clerk, and the twelve aldermen, out of whom the 
mteyor is chosen. That alderman who was last 'elected is generally 
coroner, and president of the hospitals. 

Every soon of a burgess is free-born, and, as such, is entitled to his 
freedom. Each burgess has free comraoj all the year in the Townham 
. and in Portham*, after the hay is carried aw ay, which franchise was pur- 
chased of the abbey of St. Poler, a.d. 1237: also in Oxclose, Mean- 
ham, j^nd Little Meadow, after the first vesture is taken off. The free- 
men ^had also, anciently, certain exclusive privileges of fishing in the 
Severn. 

Corporation of Leeds. — Leeds was first incorporated by Charles I. 
in, 1626. A second charter was given to it by Charles 11. to 1661, 
and a third by James' II. in 1684. But, in 1689, the second charter 
was restored by '"William III. under which the town is at present 
governed. The corporation consists of a mayor, twelve aldermen, and 
twenty-four common-councilmen, w'ho fill up the vacancies in their 
body, and affBfcally elect the mayor from the aldermen by a majority of 
votes ; but the election is merely pro forma, as the senior alderman is 
always chosen. There are also a recorder and town-clerk. The mayor 
and aldermen are justices of peace within the borough, which is co-ex- 
tensive Vith the parish, and divided into ten chapelries or townships, in- 
cluding- the town properly so called. « 

The character of the Corporation of Leeds does not form an exception 
to that of municipal bodies throughout the kingdom ; it is cx- 
elusive anjl intolerant : latterly it has received a slight infusice of 
Whiggism ; still we believe the great and influential body of Dissenters 
have failed to deiile any advantage from the abrogation of the sacramental 
test, and continue excluded from all part and parcel in its councils and 
proceedings. The relation indeed in which the Corporation stands to 
the inhabitants at large, precisely corresponds to that of^lie general 
government to the people of the empire. 14 is placed in tKe midst of a 
numerous, intelligent, and opulent population, of w r hose interests and 
sentiments it has long' ceased to be the organ or representative ; the 
same want of reciprocity between the governors and the governed is the 
pervading characteristic o'f the sway of the Oligarchy. We need not 
add that both require to be adjusted. 

It jte unnecessary, we apprehend, to extend our enquiries to other 
corporate bodies ; those of whfeh we’ have given an Recount will be suffi- 
cient to afford an insight into the general slate of municipal franchises 
and institutions. Our preceding exposition may not he strictly correct 
in everv particular, but we have had access to and availed ourselves of 
the befit* information open to the public. There is one circumstance 
peculiar to all these privileged confederacies — and it is a very 
#98lfKcious one, to say the least of it — they are all apprehensive of in- 
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vestigation into tfiei/ chartered immunities. We had an instance of 
this in the treatment the Rev. Mr. Seyer received from the Bristol 
Corporation. This gentleman was desirous of publishing a correct ver- 
sion of the charters of that city, apparently for no other purpose than as 
a literary or antiquarian curiosity. He applied to the corporation for 
permission to inspect the originals in their possession ; the question was, 
debated in common-council, and the application refused . Who cou'id 
tell what might be the result ? The citizens mig|£ claim some obsolete 
franchises, or the worshipful body lose part of their revenues. The 
example of Newcastle-upon-T^ne was relied upon. After Mr. Brande 
had published the history of that* place*, the corporatism lost a large 
portion of the town-duties. It is true the Corporation of Newcastle 
had wrongfully levied these * duties — but what oS that ? Thqy had 
always been received, and paid without grumbji ng, till they incautiously 
permitted the historian to look into their archives, and expose their 
injustice. 

We shall conclude with submitting two propositions for the reform — 
for wo would not have them abolished —of Corporate Bodies. 

• First , we would apply to corporations the same talisman of publicity, 
both as respects their proceedings and finances, which has contributed so 
much to improve the administration of national affairs. An act of par- 
liament for this purpose, we are convinced, would be attended with the 
most beneficial consequences. We are aware of no good reason why 
corporate bodies should be exempt from the obligation imposed on the 
king’s ministers. The corporation of a city or ty>wn Stands in the same 
relation to the inhabitants as the imperial government to the jfeople of 
England. The Chancellor of the Exchequer brings forward his annual 
statements of debts and credits, of income and expenditure, and lays’ 
them before the nation, and the same duty ought to be discharged by 
eveay chamberlain, or other equivalent pilicer, to the whole city, borough, 
guild, or fraternity, by which he is appointed. Such a reform would 
check negligence and abuse, and maintain a spirit of inquiry into the 
administration of all corporation funds. 

Secondly , we would abolish the system of self-election, and 
render corporations responsible to the intelligence and proprietary of the 
communities of which the)* have assumed the control and government. 

• The practice of breeding-in is as unfavourable to the growth and im- 
provement of public bodies as of animals and vegetables. A mutuality of 
feeling, a reciprocration of favour and obligation, are necessary between 
the different classes of every society, from tHht of a city or town to the 
entire kingdom. As it is, corporations form so many petty oligarchies, 
scattered through the country— the mere cess-pools of all that is cor- 
rupt, servile, and intolerant— and the exercise of whose sway, within 
their respective local jurisdictions, is #&re insulting and oppressive than 
that of the feudal*] ords, whose domination they have supplanted. 

These changes may be considered by the apostles of an expiring /ac- 
tion as a violation of chartered rights, or “ corporation robbery/' but 
happily we have reached a crisis when eloquent declamation on these 
topics can no longer command a numerous audience. \ 
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THE CITY’S ESTATE. 

The Chamber of London annually makes a return to pasliamfent 
of the income and expenditure of the corpora tion. We subjoin an ab- 
stract of the receipts and expenditure of the city, as published by the 
.auditors, Messrs. Williams and Barrett, for the year ending Decomber 
st, 1828 . 

abstract of the receipts. 

£. s. d . 

Balance in hand on the 31st December, 1827 510 10 8$ 

Bents and Quifl^ents . • * • • ; • • • • * ; *6.853 19 10 

Markets, Tolls, Office*, and Bequests, heretofore called 

Kent Farms 82,301 7 4$ 

Brokers’ Kents antPAdmissions. * 2,557 0 0 

Freedoms Sold 8,900 0 0 

Freedoms, Enrolments, &c. 

Casual Receipts 

Kents ami Navigation of the River Thames 

Sales and Alienations of Offices 

Fines for Leases 

Insurances of Officers' Lives 

Interest on Government Securities , 

Sal? of 1'remises 


ABSTRACT OF TI1E PAYMENTS. 

Orphans' Fund 

. Kents and Quit Kents, Taxes; &c 

Mansion- House Expenses 

Expenses of Magistracy and Police 

Expenses qf the sc\ eral Prisons. * 

Conservancy of the River Thames 

Artificers' and Tradesmen's Bills 

Market Charges 

Law aud Parliamentary Expenses 

Return of Duty on Corn imported 

Charitable Donations, Pensions, Ac 

Salaries and Allowances 

Disbursements— Court of Aldermen v ... 

Disbursements — Court of Common Council 

Purchase of the Right of Alienation of the Officers of the 

Lord Mayor’s Household* 

'Bequests .' % 

Interest and Annuities. 

Purchase of Securities * 

Debq* discharged 

Removal of Fleet Market 


Balance in hand, 31st December, Iks 


1,391 1 

10 

1,851 13 

5$ 

1,272 11 

6 

50 0 

0 

1,701 Hi 

8 

301 1G 

9 

1,055 19 

11 

82 10 

0 

4G,000 0 

0 

£171,002 8 

04 

£ 

(/. 

IT, 500 0 

O 

2,359 15 

H 

2,9G1 5 

0 

9,938 7 

5 

20,298 4 

* 

4,281 18 

9 

6,359 11 

4 

3,791 7 

10 

5,907 11 

2 

559 3 

3 

1,757 2 

5 

22,7*4 11 

1 

. 395 19 

10 

9,704 19 104 

7,719 9 

10 

786 5 

6 

13,690 19 

2 

1,879 2 . 

10 

10,250 0 

0 

31,000 9 

0 * 

.173,976 17 

8 

985 10 

. 1 



£174,1)02 8 0J 


H. Clark, Chamberlain, 
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ANCIENT CLAIMS OF CORPORATION S. 

DR. BRifcD^’s INTERPRETATION OF COMMUN 1TATIS. 

At page 455' we alluded to the interpretation given by Dr. Brady of 
the word “ commonalty/* and the use made of that? interpretation to 
deprive burgesses at large of their elective rights. So far as this ipatter 
is connected with the existing state of corporate bodies we do not attach 
much importance to # it; for we think the merit of public institution 
ought to be tried by their aptitude to present circumstances, without, 
reference to antiquity (jr their derivative authority; and whether 
corporations claim the power they exercise from right or usurpation, is 
of comparative indifference. Tin* real question is, can they be reformed 
and made more conducive to social utility?, Other persons view' these 
subjects in a different light, ai*d it is for them we refer to Dr. Brady s 
commentary. It was made the foundation of a sweeping measure of 
disfranchisement, and still continues the only'legal defence of municipal 
oligarchies. The subject will be readily understood by the following 
quotations. 

Warwick. 

*1628. May 31, Mr. Hack wifi reported from the Committee of 
Privileges the case for this borough : 

“ Question , 

“ Whether the election to be wade by the Major and Common 
Council, or by the Commons in general it 
a Upon the Question it was resolved , • 

“ That the right of election for the Town* of Warwick belongs to 
the Commonalty.” 

Commons' Journals, 4 t hus. J. 

The following are Dr.. Brady’s remarks on this decision of the Com-* 
mi Ace of the House of Comihons : 

“ The ground of this popular error was, That this Committee (notwith- 
standing the two great antiquaries, Sir Robert Cotton, and Mr. Seldcn, 
and the oracle of law [,vo called] Sir Kdward Coke, were members of it) 
did w©£ truly understand the meaning of the teords communitatia civi la- 
tum et burgorum, the commonalty of cities and burghs ; which always 
signified the mayor, aldermen, and common council, where they were to 
be found, dr the steward or baylijf \ and capita^ burgesses, or in short the 
governing part of cities and towns ^hj'xvhat persons soever they were go- 
verned, or names and titles they were called and known , which hath been 
sufficiently evinced by what has been said before in this Treatise, on that 
subject . So that m if (he communities of cities and burghs had been trtily 
understood, theMJommittee ought to Jtgivc determined , qnd the House re- 
solved, That the right *f election in very many, If not in most, or all cities 
and burghs , ought to* have rested in the governing part of them, which is 
always a select number f — Treatise of Cities and Boroughs, By Robert 
llrady, Doctor in Physick, 1704. 
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Dr. Brady possessed considerable shrewdness, # aryi his situation 
Keeper of the Records in the Tower afforded him .opportunity 
learned research, but it did not become him to speak contemptuously „ 
such men as Cotton, Coke, and Selden ; nor had he good grounds f or 
the inference he made, as appears from the following extract from another 
jaaTt of his “ Treatise — 

« Jn the 29 th of Edward the First , John Blond was chosen Mayor per 
Commune Consilium Elye Bussell tunc Majors, and the Aldermen there • 
named , and the Sheriffs , per assensum Quodecim proborum hominum 
singularuni Vardarum, by assent of (I'tceive good Men of every Ward . 

In the 31 st of the same King , also in the 32 d and 33d, John Lincoln and 
John Blund wer$ the third and fourth time chosen, by Twelve bonos & le- 
gates homines de qualibet Warda summonitos ; twelve good and lawful 
men summoned out of every Ward.” — Ibid. p. 22. 

By a reference to page 12 of Newell’s u Evidence of the Elective 
Franchise in London,” it will be seen that Brady has not given the 27th 
and 28tli of Edward the First, because both those records prove that 
those elections were made by the whole commonalty ; he also puts the 
31 st of Edward I. in tlia sleight of hand way, — In the 3 1st of the same 
King — and there leaves it, for the reader to suppose that the election 
in that year w&s made in the 6ame way as in the 29th, while he must 
have known that the record of that year shews, that the election was made 
by the mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, and the whole commonalty . He also 
states that John Lincoln and John Blund were a third and fourth time 
chosen, whereas John Lincoln never was a mayor at all. This is quite 
enough for the accuracy and authority of this learned u Doctor in 
Physick.” 



PLACES, PENSIONS, SINECURES, 


COMPENSATORS, REVERSIONS, 
HALF-PAY, AND SUPERANNUATIONS. 


So far we have penetrated into the recesses of the Oligarchy ! Our 
first entrance was into Holy Church, passing, with fear and trem- 
bling, through the venerable cathedrals, the collegiate establishments, 
the stalls, chapters, cloisters, and parsonages— glancing, a§,we proceeded, 
at the lawn sleeves, silk aprons, shovel-hats, surplices, hat-bands, and 
gloves. Next we ventured into the precincts of royalty, surveying 
tiie pomp and gorgeous pageants of courts and palaces ; loitering, as we 
werft along, in the pleasant retreats, in the Voods and forests, the 
manors, chases, and crown-lands ; afterwards we entered the domains 
of feudality, looking over the inheritances and possessions of the Pcrcys, 
the Wentworths, Cavendishes, Pelhams, and other, lords of the soil. 
Ne^f, we plunged into the Rookery among the wigs and gowns, the , 
owls and owlets of Westminster ; passing over thence into the treasury, 
the exchequer, and admiralty ; from which we proceeded eastward into 
the purlieu# of the India House and Threadneedle-street ; and finally 
concluded our exploratory researches among the muniments, charters, 
trusts and revenues of Companies, Guilds, and Corporations. 

After alfthis long and devious tour, without mentioning sundry off* 

. sets and ramblings by the way, our readers, we fear, are only yet im- 
perfectly acquainted with the System; they comprehend only its geo- 
graphy— its general departments and divisions — and know nothing 
of the various living creatures — the birds *and beasts, and creeping 
things it contains. Our next object, therefore, will be, to introduce 
them into the menagerie of placemen, pensioners, sinecurists, rever- 
sionists, compcnsationists, superannuationists, and wbat not; fire*, de- 
scribing their class&f, genqra, and species ; and, afterwards, concluding 
with a catalogue ^)f their names and qualities. This department of our 
work will be found a museum of rarities, embracing every link in the 
human creation, every description of men, women, and children. Like 
the ark of Noah, there has been nothing too great or mean in nature to 
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find admission. It exhibits all the vice, the caprice* and injustice, of 
aristocratic government : the highest services to the state almost without 
notice, and the greatest gifts of the Crown lavished on profligacy, Ser- 
vility, and intrigue. It exhibits indolence and luxury devouring the 
brea<i for which poverty and industry have toiled, and for which they 
are now starving. It exhibits the strength, arcana, and machinery of 
English government. It is a real picture of our boasted constitu- 
tion — if not by law, as by practice established ; and is a source whence 
a foreigner may draw far more correct notion^ of the checks, balances, 
and supports of the government, than fpom 'the visionary and panegy- 
rical descriptions^ BlackstonePaud Be Eoline. ' 

Before giving a li$t of the public cormorants, let us briefly describe 
their orders and degrees, beginning with the host of placemen filling 
the piiblic offices. 

F/om returns to parliament, it appears there are 22,912 persons em- 
ployed in the public departments, whose salaries amount to £2,788,907.' 
This does not include the immense number of persons employed in 
courts of law, 'the royal household, nor the colonies, and which, if 
included, would almost double the number of functionaries and their 
emoluments. The following exhibits a statement of the principal 
braforhes of revenue, fa which this vast army of tax-gatherers and col- 
lectors is distributed, and a comparison of their relative numbers and 
emoluments in 1797 and 1827. 


year 1797. 


YEAR 1827. 


Office^ 


No. of Versons. Salaries. 


No. of Persons. Su Wines. 


Customs. . . .UniteS Kingdom . . . G,00^t* . £338,648 .... 11 ,316 . . £064,750 

Excise ....Ditto 6,580 ....413,281 .... 6,491 ....768,705 

Stamps ....Ditto 521 .... 78,74G .... *519 134,065 

Taxes f .Ditto 291 ....<68,331 , 347 .... /1, 190 

Post-Office. .Great Britain ...... 957 «... 64,030 .... 1,377 .... 85,970 

Ditto Irelanti 153 .... 9,278 .... 333, • . • . 21 ,961 


An important consideration is the comparative remuneration of place- 
men in 1797 and at present. In the year 1797 there \qere 16,267 
persons employed in the public departments ; and they received 
£1,374,561 a year. In 1327. there were 22,912 persons, and they 
received £2,788,907 : the. average income of each individual was £84 
in 1797, and about £121 r m 1827, being at the rate of thirty-three 
per cent increase of salafy, # r # 


• Parliamentary Paper. No, 5^2, Session 1828. 

t Title Custom returns for this year are incorrect* owing to the returns for Hie 
Port of Jtamdon having been destroyed by fire in 1814. 'rfThe persons employed 
in the Port of London* in 1816, were' 2,043. The return of the amount of sala- 
ries, at the two .periods, is accurate. To obviate another objection, it must be 
observed, that in 1806-7, and 1$, fees to the annual amount, of £40,000 were 
abolished, and equivafent salaries substituted. This, however, accounts only 
for a very small part of the enormous increase in the charge of this department 
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Now, can any $usj cause be assigned, why the whole mass of sala- 
ries should not be reduced to the rate of 1797, thereby effectiifg a 
saving of upwards of onc-third in an expenditure of t £2,788,907 per 
annum. Al] the reasons which have ever been alleged for an augmen- 
tation in the pay of public servants have ceased to exist. The price of 
wheat in consequence of the corn laws is* rather higher in 1832 than in 
1797 ; but manufactured articles and articles of domestic use are mostly 
one-third or two- thirds cheaper than in 1797. How much better 
circumstanoed are placen^n now than in 1810; in that year there 
were 22,931 persons receiving *£2^822,727, averaging about the same 
income as in 1827 : but, at the former p*eriod, wheat was 105s. a quar- 
ter; while, at present, it is 61s. a quarter. Why should those who 
live on the taxes enjoy such 'advantages over those who pay them ? 
Rents, profits, wages, every description of* income, the produce of 
industry and capital, has fallen at least one-third since 1810, andVliy 
should not those who are paid by the public be compelled to retrench in 
an equal ratio ? Do not let a suffering community be insulted by the 
declaration, that there is no room for retrenchment — that it lias 
alfeady been carried to the utmost limit. Here is the proof to the con- 
trixiy ; here it is shown that, without the least injustice to individuals, 
in the single item of salaries, one million per annum miglit be 
saved, which is nearly equal to the produce of the window-duties, 
and more than double the produce of all the taxes on newspapers, adver- 
tisements, and knowledge ! 

After all, it is not the clerks — the mere under^ngs of office —that we 
wish to see exclusively curtailed ; it is the vultures of the systenl whom 
we wish to see scotched — the chairmen of boards — the commissioners 
of stamps, of the excise, the customs, and assessed taxes— the joint 
secretaries of the Treasury — the tellers of the Exchequer — the great 
olfiews of the king’s household — the judges, masters, registrars, secre- 
tary of bankrupt, prothonotaries, filacers, and custos brevium in*. the 
courts of law — the comptrollers, paymasters, treasuffcrs, solicitors, of 
taxes, and Solicitors of stamps : it is these, the great birds ofj prey, 
. whom wc first wish to be brought down, and then the inferior raoeunay 
be pounced ypon. 

The increase in salaries m not confined to civil offices ; it extends 
equally to military, naval, and ordnance pay and allowances. In all 
these branches of service, there has been a great augmentation in conse- 
quence of the rise in the price of provisions, ^hich is a reason th&t can 
be no longer uiged against reduction. In ^792, the pay of a private 
soldier in the regular infantry was only £9 2 : 6 for 365 days ; it is 
now £18 : 5. The pay of the regular ‘cavalry has been increased in 
the same proportion. . The pay of a commander in the navy, in 1792, 
was 20s. per diem ; % 182^, 60s. per diem. The allowance* to the 
widow of a colon d, in 1792, was £50 per annum ; in 1827, £90 per 
annum.* A similar scafe of augmentation has been applied to almost 


Parliamentary Paper, No. 591, Session 1830. 
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every other class ; but the time has arrived when 4 thpy ought all to be 
redtfeed to the rate before the war. The productive orders of society 
have long since bpen compelled to retrograde, and those who Jlive *bn 
the produce of their industry must follow them. While the tide was 
at flo&d all officers and placemen were wafted too high on the beach ; 
4 {ow the tide has fallen, they must either voluntarily glide or supinely 
wait to be forced into the common channel. I r 

One of the greatest abuses in the puBHc service is pluralities. 
When a single individual can adequately discharge the duties of half a 
dozen different offices, the duties of thdke offices must be either very 
small or unimportant, and consequently some of them might either he 
abolished or united, and the salaries saved or reduced. It is unneces- 
sary to cite examples of cither civil, judicial, or military pluralities ; 
they will be found in abundance in our List of Places . The Whig 
ministers have consolidated some offices : they have also abolished some 
offices, and reduced the salaries of others : the changes they have intro- 
duced or contemplated we shall notice in a separate section ; but" it does 
not appear they have determined to act on the general principle of 
reducing all salaries and emoluments to the standard existing prior to 
the^war. There is, however, no good reason why this course should 
not Be followed. Loot at the enormous fall in the prices of Sheffield 
cutlery and Birmingham hardwares recently published! All articles 
of domestic use and consumption, except bread , have fallen in a 
corresponding proportion, and many of them have fallen greatly below 
the prices they wefe at pi 1797. In 1797 the average price of sugar, 
perewt.* was 60s.; in 1832 it is only 23s. per cwt. ; in 1797 coffee 
was 124s., in 1832 it is 33s. 6d^; sheeting calicoes in 1797 were. 
Is. 6d. 'per yard, in 1832 sixpence; broadcloth 22s. (id. per yard in 
1797, in 1832 nine shillings; iron per ton in 1797 £23, in 1832 
£5 : 10. While the prices of these articles have fallen from 60 t# 7/5 
percent, below what they were in 1797, the price of com has risen. 
In 1797, the aKrage price was 44s. per quarter at Mark-lane; in 
January 1832 it was 61s. 6d. These arc the different resiflts of free 
and restricted trade — free, as respects manufactures*— restricted as 
respects the produce of the soil. 

The price of tea has been kept up from ,1b e panic cause* — monopoly 
in the East India Company. The high pric e of corn is no reason . 
whatever for not returning to the standard before the war, because the 
high price is voluntary— tfie result of the selfish and pernicious policy 
of the Aristocracy— of tho'fee who chiefly profit not only by the ; exorbitant 
price of com, which they have artificially created, but by exorbitant 
salaries. 

MILITARY AND NAVAL II ALT- PA Y AND (JIVIL s8riillANNUATIONS. 

* 

The sums expended under the head of Dead Weight , consisting of 
retired full-pay, half-pay, civil superannuations, and allowances to the 
army and navy, are equal to -the revenue of many powerful states. The 
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number of military* officers, on full-pay, is 6,173: the number of 
military officers on half-pay, is 6,000. In the navy, there are 5,628 
officers 9 of this number, 200 are admirals, of nhom, only ten are in 
actual service ; 803 are captains, of whom only seventy-nine are em- 
ployed ; 8.36 are commanders, of whom only seventy ‘are employed ; 
and 3,089 are lieutenants, d’ whom only 669 are employed. The tota 1 * 
sum annually paid iit retire! full-pay, half-pay, superannuations, pen- 
sions, and allowances to otfers in the army and ordnance ; to militia- 
adjutants, local-militia- adjutants, and serjoant-majors ; to foreigners on 
half-pay, and to foreigners receiving pensions, &c. is £3,^14,632:17:7.* 
The total sum annually payable under similar hcad£ in the navy, is 
£1,583,797 : 16: 10. The Dead Weight altogether, including the 
superannuations, grants, and pensions, in the Metropolitan Police, 
Excise, Customs, Treasury, Stamp, Tax Offices, Revenue, and •Mili- 
tary Boards, £.0,363,640 : 7 : 1 1 J.f 

Such, in addition to the public debt of eight hundred millions, the 
conflagrations and special commissions, is the fatal bequest of aristo- 
cratic government; of that government which vainly sought to avert 
ddhiestic reform by foreign war and intervention ! 

There is, however, something so peculiar in the Dead Weigh t,^fcat 
it deserves more particular investigation. It might have been thought, 
during a period of peace and reduced establishments, affd more espe- 
cially by the deaths of annuitants, that the burthen imposed on the 
community under this head would have been lightened. But it is not 
so ; the Dead Weight is too good a thing for tho Aristocracy to be suf- 
fered to expire, and it seems likely to be, at least, co-existent with the 
system which created it. In 1822,*tliis precious entail of the Borough- 
mongers’ war expenditure amounted to £5,289, 087, J which is only less, 
by £74,553 per annum, than it was in March, 1830. All the time go- 
vernment was loud and unceastng in professions of economy, of a desire 
to reduce every possible charge, — to make every possible saving ; “"yet, 
in face of all this, one great and most objectiSnable branch of 
expense, under circumstances most favourable for reduction, was actually 
suffered to increase ! 

All the extravagance of which u t o complain has resulted from a 
negligent — not to say deliberate— and indefensible system of profusion. 
•We do not complain of the expense of maintaining those who are 
actually worn-dut or disabled in the public gervice, no more than wo 
complain of supporting, by a poor-rate, the age^d and infirm in civil life 
but we may. justly complain of supporting those who are in health and 
strength, — who never served their country, and have no claim on its 
gratitude. The half-pay of the Army and Navy, on the present plan, 
is decidedly pbjectioqpble. It is not a remuneration for past service ; 
since every holder of a commission, though he has held it only for a day 
0r an hour, is as much entitled to claim half-pay, when not actually 


* Parliamentary Paper, No. 185, Session 1830. . t Ibid, pag< 5. 

♦ Parliamentary Paper, No. 421, Session 1820. 
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employed, a a another who has served for twenty years. Such being 
the Vule of the service, ought not government, to have adopted every 
precaution against f the multiplication of claimants ; ought it not to haVe 
guarded against new admissions iqto the naval and military departments, 
while 'there remained officers in abundance on half-pay able to fill up 
4jvery vacancy ? Their conduct has been Jhe reverse of so obvious a 
principle. Thousands of new commissions lave been given away in the 
Army and Navy, while, at the same time, Ve had upwards of 16,000 
officers in both branches of service totally ^unemployed. Hence the 
perpetuity of the Dead Weiqht. Thfe Aristocracy look upon the 
Army, the Navy,* the Church, and Public Offices, as so many branches 
of their patrimony, and that a reduction in them would lessen the 
amount of patronage, diminish the fifnds for the maintenance of 
younger children, illegitimate offspring, collateral relatives, favourites, 
and dependents. 

Besides the granting of first commissions, other causes have operated 
to keep up the amount of the Dead Weight. Previous to the year 
1820, no half-pay was payable to officers holding any other office, civil 
or military, under the crowd ; but this regulation did not extend fo 
officers on full-pay , the receipt of which was compatible with the 
holding of civil employment. Another regulation, previous to 1818, 
was that widows should not be allow ed pensions, unless their husbands 
had been on full pay ; and all widows having pensions ceased to receive 
them if they married. Further, in the Navy, a widow lost her pen- 
sion if her income fropi any other source equalled twice its amount. 
All theAe regulations have been abrogated ;* and the consequence has 
been an annual increase of charge /o the amount of £147,624; and a 
loss to the public from 1818 of upwards of £1,300,000. 

What we have said will, we apprehend, be sufficient to enable our 
readers to comprehend the nature of thc«Dead Weight, and the emusos 
of its longevity. We shall proceed with other subjects, first referring 
to the Appendix for a more detailed statement of the Half-Pay and 
Superannuation Expenditure. n 

SINECURES, REVERSIONS, AND PENSIONS.* 

0 

Sinecures are offices without employment ! The bare description is 
sufficient to decide the fate of appointments like these ; but how in- 
fatuated the government must be, which obstinately retains them amidst 
a discontented and famishing population. Let us shortly inquire into 
the origin and present state of these corruptions. ' 

Sinecures have mostly originated from changes in the usages of so- 
ciety^ from alterations in the management of the revenue, the admi- 
nistration of justice, and partly from the unions ofcthe threfe kingdoms. 
They ought all to have ceased with the dbties attached to them ; but 

* Third Report of the Committee on Public Income and Expenditure, Pai- 
li amentary Papers, vofc>. Session 1828 . 
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have been kept «ip # for sake of patronage. Of the first description of 
sinecures, the office of master of the hawks, in the royal household, 
held, •with a salary of £1,392, by the 'Duke of St. Albans, is an ex- 
ample. The chief-justices in Eyre, with salaries amounting to £4,560*, 
have been kept up for centuries, after such a mode of administering 
the laws had terminated. Jn Scotland and Ireland is a host of offices 
of which the holders, witlaut employment or responsibility, have only 
to receive their salaries nja emoluments. Of this class are the offices of 
Vice-admiral of Scotian^, held by general Lord Cathcart; the Keeper 
of the Privy Seal of Siotla^d, held by the late first Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Lord Melville ; Jhe offices of Keeper of the Signet and Register , 
of Sasines, held by the brother of Lord Melpllc ; the office of Chan- 
cellor of Scotland, held by lihutenant-general the Earl of Rosslyn ; and 
the office of Justice- general of Scotland, held' by the late Lord % Cham- 
bcrlain, the Duke of Montrose. All these are absolute sinecures, with 
salaries varying from £1500 to £5000 per annum. The offices of Chief 
Justidbs-in-Eyre, now held by Lord Clarendon and the Right Hon. 
T. Grenville, are to cease with existing interests ; but when that will 
1)o no one can tell, since many of these lucrative appointments have 
been made hereditary in particidar families, or patent offices granted 
lor a long term of years. * ^ 

Next to absolute sinecures are offices of which the salaries are vastly 
disproportioned to the employment, and of which the duties are dis- 
charged wholly by dejmty . This forms a very numerous class. As 
specimens may he mentioned, the Auditorship of the Exchequer, held 
by Lord Grenville, with a salary of £4000 ; the Registrarship of the 
Admiralty, held by Lord Arden., with an income, during the war, of 
£10,500; the four Tellorships of the Exchequer, each with salaries of 
£2700; and the four Clerkships of the Pells, with salaries of £1500, 
h«#d by the Bathursts, Dundasses, and Percevals. In tlm departments ' 
of the Army, the Navy, and Revonue, are numerous sinecures, which 
ought to have been long since extinguished. 

But tlfii courts of justice present the most rank and unweeded’ 
garden of lucrative offices without employment, or of which the em- 
ployments executed by deputy. Among the foremost of these is Lord 
Hlleiiborough, who is dark in the Court of King’s Bench, with an in- 
come of £9,025 ; he is also custos hrevium of the same court. This 
pompous mail threw out an insolent threat, last session, on some com- 
ment being made on the heavy contributions levied by legal sinecurists 
on suitors for justice. Lord Kenyon is jteiift c ustoti hrevium with Lftrd 
Ellenborough, with an income of £2,696 ; and his lordship’s brother, 
the Hon. Thomas Kenyon, is blazer and clerk of outlawries, with 
■emoluments averaging £7,000 a year. Next, is the Duke of Grafton, 
sealer in the King’s Bench, £2,888, though we dare say his grace never 
sealed a writ ill his life^ nor ever once entered the dark and dirty hole in 
Inner Temple Lane, where that function is performed by his repre- 
sentative. Chafles Short, clerk of the rules and orders of the King’s 
Bench, receives from fees , £5,172 per annum. What can be the 
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grave and responsible duties of Mr. Short to entitle him $o this enormous 
tribujp, we cannot precisely state. Again ; there is .John Waters, clerk 
to the chief justice, from fees, £‘2,1 Gib Loid Tenterden receives 
£10,000 a year as bhief judge of this court; but his lordship's office is 
no sinecure, whatever may be the offices held by his son and nephew, 
who receive, respectively, £2,985, and £1,000 per annum. 

* Let us next step into the Court of Commhi Plea* ; we pass over the 
judges, whose salaries are well known, accr^jcrhaps not greatly to be 
complained of. Not so with others. The tjree prothonotarios have 
returned their emoluments' at £7,800, “ er tforeaboutsf arising, from 
“ ancient fees, payable solely by Suitor*?.”* 4 Mr. Mansfield, lilaeer of the 
court, receives £1,450 for filing writs and affidavits, taking bail, and 
other small matters., K&ne Fitzgerald, • Esq. clerk of ‘the warrants, 
£1,252; W. Woodroffe, Esq. associate of the chief justice, £1,198; 
the cnitos brevium , Sir E.'Mostyn and partners, from fees on actions, 
£l ,122 ; and last, and not least, William R. II. Brown, E^q. warden of the 
bleet Prison, “ £2,000, or something upwards,” — the words "of the 
return. The Court of Chancery has been called the “ Mint of justice;” 
but. it is, in fact, a mint for coining into enormous fees the effects of 
minors, legatees, bankrupts, widows, orphans, and lunatics. The office 
of tlfecliief foe-gatherer tf the court is about to be regulated ; that is, in 
lieu of gleaning^ .£ 1 5,000 a-yenr from writs, petitions, supersedeas, frc. 
the“*Lord Chancellor is to be paid a lixed salary to an equal amount. 
The emoluments of the Rev. Thomas Thurlow amounted, in the* year 
18.50, to £8,502, patentee of bankrupts ; and the emoluments of the 
same Rmjciend Person, the same year, as clerk of the hanaper, 
amounted to £2,500. The; sinecures^ or offices nearly sinecures, in this 
court, are so numerous, that we must bo content with indicating them in 
clusters, referring to the List of Places for particulars. The ten 
.masters, whose chief duties consist in thrctf or four hours’ attendance 
per day, in Adjusting accounts and swearing affidavits, receive each, on 
the average, £4,5QJJ per annum; and their chief clerks, each, £ 1,-100 
•a-year. The Si* Clerks, as they arc termed, are nothing ffiore than 
sinocurists, and their incomes average £1,200 each. The Registrar levies 
£4,801 in fees, for copying proceedings in equity, and the /mister of 
the Report Office as much, thpugh his duties are of the salne humble 
description, performed by hireling quill-drivers, who* receive less than a 
curate s stipend. Our task w r ould never he finished, were we to pursue our 
inquiries minutely through the entire labyrinth of law' in the United 
Kingdom. Edinburgh prostente similar enormities in judicial administra- 
tion, in the fees and emoluments of keeper of signet,. and register of 
sasines, the clerks of sessions, sheriffs’ clerks, «5tc. Dublin has also her 
flight of vultures perched on the temple of Astr.v, under the denomination- 
of masters in chancery, prothonotarios, clerk of the haifapcr, and clerks of 
papers, and what not. In the provinces justice* is impeded'by clerks of the 
peace, appointed by lords lieute/mut of counties, *and who have princely 

* Parliament, ivy Paper, No. 55 , Session 
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emoluments. Thun ivhat purlieus of sinecurism tliere are in the counties 
palatine and duchy courts of Lancaster, Durham, and Cornwall, irFthe 
nominal capacities of chancellors, registrars, receivers, attorney and 
solicitor-generals, auditors, king’s counsel, ushers, and other mimicry of 
the regal and imperial government ! * 

Knowing, as we do, what a gradation of pillage the course of* 
justice is in this coufitry ; knowing how the unfortunate suitor is fleeced 
at every step of his processing, by the harpies of the law; knowing all 
this, we do often wonder Jit the proneness of our countrymen to litiga- 
tion, and cannot behold, without both surprise and indignation, the 
readiness with which they furnish pabulum to the monstrous legal ex- 
tortions we have shortly indicated. We hear much said about the “ hells” 
of St. JamesVstreet, and of the “hells” of Bond-street, where brainless 
creatures are stripped of their fortunes ; but .*re these more ruinoi^s.and 
plundering than others, under a \cry different name, in the vicinity of 
Chancery-lane, Temple-bar, and Palace-yard ? 

We pass on to another description of sinecures, under the titles of 
governors, lieutenant-governors, town-adjutants, town-majors, consta- 
ifleR, gunners, wardens, lord- wardens, and God knows what beside, of 
the cities, towns, forts, castles, garrisons, &c 4 of Great Britain *and 
Ireland. Berwick -on Tweed, Chester, Hull, Blackness-Castle, tfover- 
Castlo, Edinburgh-Castlc, W almer-Castle, and Tilbury-Fort, arewa*- 
amples of these appointments, and which cost the country upwards of 
Jt'-’k'jjOOO per annum. 1 Numerous commissioners of revenue, comp- 
trollers, inspectors of taxes, and distributors o\ stamps, are little more 
than sinecurists, the duties, where any exist, being discharged by 
deputies. But the chief nidus of* sinecures is in the Colonies. The 
duties of nearly all offices in the West Indies, civil or judicial, arc dis- 
charged by deputy , while the principal resides in England. They form an 
imufbnse branch of patronage to the crown. It is impossible to esti- * 
mate correctly their total value, the incomes being paid in fees, received 
by the deputy, who stipulates to pay a fixed annual sufft to the principal. 
The. total value of colonial sinecures, exclusive of those at thd Cape 
of Good Hope, the Isle of France, and Malta, has been estimated 
at 1*7 (),.54£iL 

The subjoined statement, taken from the Supplementary Report of 
the Committee of Public Expenditure in 1809, shews the net value of 
the principal sinecures in the gift of the Crown, and otherwise. It is 
now twenty-two years since this report was njade ; and during that loii£ 
iuterval, we doubt whether the profits oPa single sinecure have been 
saved to the public: some which we have noticed aro to cease on the 
termination of existing interests. The offices of patentee of bankrupts, 
and clerk of the luyiaper, and of justice-general in Scotland, and a few 
more, have boon abolished ;• but then the holders are to have compensa- 
tions ; so that, we report, we doitbt whether, by the extinction of sine- 
cures, the community has been saved a farthing ; and this moiifstrous 

# Parliamentary Paper, No. 426, Session 1826. 
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abuse is just as flagrant as ever, to the everlasting ijepyoach of the mem- 
ber* of both houses of parliament, who have not raised their voices, not 
only once but many ^irnes, against the further toleration of this* shame- 
less robbery, undfer any shape or pretext* Here is the return to which 
we have referred: — 


Sinecures in the English Law Courts, mostly in the gift of the £ 

J tidgea, 62,462 

Sinecures in England, not in Law Courts .11 115,580 

Ditto in Scotland 1 25,525 

Ditto in Ireland 7 6,435 

To which add Colonial Sinecures ...l. 1 76,546 


, £356,555 

Harving spoken of Sirftecures, we come next to their natural off- 
spring — Reversions. It was very natural that the holders of situa- 
tions, to which large emoluments and no duties were attached,, should 
not only wish to preserve them during their lives, but also, if possible, 
transmit them to their relatives and friends after death : hence originated 
grants in reversion. Another reason, however, may be assigned; 
ministers not having situations in sufficient abundance to satisfy all tlieir 
adherents, endeavoured to satisfy them by anticipation. Those for whom 
tlKfy could not immediately provide, they satisfied by obtaining grants 
from the king, making them the heirs of places at the death of the 
present possessors* Sometimes these reversions were granted to two or 
three persons at once •/ first to one, and if he or she should die, to 
another ; and if he or she should die, to another; in this way have been 
granted most of the places on the Irisfa establishment for sixty or seventy 
years to come, and many of the most valuable -slegal sinecures in 
, England. , . 

The absifrdity of this practice is sufficiently obvious. Nothing could 
be more ridiculou^than to appoint persons to offices who were, perhaps, 
yet in, the nursery, and of whose future capabilities it was# impossible 
to have any knowledge. To be sure, many of these reversionary situ- 
ations had no duties attached to them, and, of course, if -could not be of 
much importance by whom they were discharged. «* 

From the large emoluments of Sinecures, and the granting them in 
reversion, have originated some ludicrous incongruities., Many noble 
lords and their sons, righf honourable and honourable gentlemen, fill 
the offices of clerks, tide-layers, harbour-masters, searchers, gaugers, 
packers, craners, wharfingers, prothonotaries, and other degrading situ- 
ations. > Some of these offices are filled by women and some by chil- 
dren. • The Countess of Mansfield receives £1000 a year from the 
Barbadoes planters ; and the duchess dowager, of Manchester £2928 
a-year, as late collector of the customs dutwards l *Not long since 
a right honourable lady, a baroness, was sweeper of the Mall in 
the <?ark; another lady was chief usher in the Court of Ex- 
chequer ; and the Honourable Louisa Browning and Lady B. Martny 
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were custos b^ev^um : some of these offices, we see, from the 
Law List , have been recently merged in and executed by theohus- 
bands sand children of these high-born dames. Then of noble Lords; 
the Beresfords hold the appropriate offices of wine-tasters , storekeepers , 
packer s 9 and crancrs , in Ireland ; the Duke of Grafton, and* Lords 
Ellenborough and Kenyon, .with deputies to help, are clerks, se.alerf?«l 
and keepers of writs, f,ord Henley is mastef in chancery ; the 
late lord Walsingham '$as in the petty office of comptroller of 
first fruits in the Court nf Exchequer ; and Lord Wm. Bentinck, now 
located in India as goye mor-£eneral of Bengal, is clerk of the pipe, part 
of whose office it is to attpnd or dssist the man who holds up Lord Chan- 
cellor Brougham’s train ! 

We could enumerate a gredfc many moie, but they will be noticed in 
our List ; we shall pass on to Pensions. 

As nearly as can be collected from the . various official returns sub- 
mitted to Parliament, it would appear there are upwards of fifteen hun- 
dred pensioners, who receive about £805,022 per annum. This is ex- 
clusive of colonial pensions, and of all grants, allowances, half-pay, and 
Superannuations for civil, military, and naval services. We sub- 
join a statement of the objects and sources from which this vast sum 
is paid. * 9 


Pensions payable out of the consolidated fund of Englaffd and 

Ireland 455,414 

Pensions payable out of the hereditary revenues of the^Post Ollice 


Pensions to American loyalists 5,056 

Pensions to Toulonese and Corsica® emigrants 14,380 

Pensions to St. Domingo sufferers and Dutch naval officers 1,820 

Pensions to ambassadors and oilier foreign ministers charged on the 

# civil list \ 57,377* * 

Court pensions on the English civil list, about *j 95,000 

Pension^on the Irish civil list, about , • 75,000 • 

Pensions on the Scotch civil list 35,000 

Pensions to Spanish refugees, who had co-operated with the 

Britfch armies in the Peninsular war 18,040f 

Pensions payable out of the 4£ per cent. Leeward Island duties . . 27,460 


Total of Pensions .... £805,022 
• 1 

. » * • 

The funds out of which pensions are paid are so numerous that wo 
are not sure, though we have all the official returns about us, some of 

i ' 

* This and the^prcceding items arc taken from the Fourth Report of Sir H. 
Parnell's Finance Committee, page 67, Session 1828. 

t Parliamentary Paper, No. 127, Session 1830. This item, perhaps, ought 
to be omitted, being only, we presume, a temporary allowance to individuals, 
many of whom had just claims on the hospitality of the country. 
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them have not escaped our researches. Howevev, we had rather be 
under the mark than be accused of exaggeration. Exclusive of sine- 
cures, and the millions expended on objects nearly as unjustifiable, 
a Pension Roll, in times like these, to the amount of £805,022, is 
enough to make a man start from hi$ seat, especially if he reflect, for 
^jne moment, on the dreadful state of the labouring population of the 
empire. In our humble opinion the salarieslpf public servants ought to 
be their only reward, and the granting of j^nsions is altogether un- 
justifiable, unless for casualties in the service df the country ; but when 
they are squandered on persons of whom tfce prblie knows nothing, nor 
for what, they are an unbearable grievance. Who, for instance, 
knows any thing of the services of the Giffords,' the Cock burns, the 
Bathursts, Arbuthnots, Hays, Fitzhums, and scores more who are living 
on the earnings of the, industrious. Foreigners, too, are on the Pen- 
sions List ; men have been brought from all parts of the earth, from 
America, from Germany, from France, and myriads from Scotland, 
to eat our bread, and devour the wages of labour and the profits of trade 
and agriculture. 

It would be quite impossible, within reasonable limits, to enter into 
an analysis of the Pension List ; but there is one class of pensioners 
wdio lihve got upon our backs in such a peculiar way, and they have 
J>eculiar claims on national gratitude, that we must needs crave the 
reader’s patience while we shortly describe their origin and preten- 
sions. 

In the year 18 17 J theirf was a pretty general call for retrenchment, 
and a Sellct Committee of Finance, consisting mostly of placemen and 
pensioners, recommended as a sort of t tub to the whale, the abolition of 
a few of the more obnoxious sinecures. Three acts were accordingly 
introduced to abolish certain useless offices ; as supervisor of his Ma- 
jesty’s printing- press, compiler of the Dftblin gazette, master of Mio 
revels, chief justices in Eyre, clerk of the pipe, receiver of the bishop’s 
rents, and some otters .were to be abolished : all which arc subject to 
existing interests . But mark the sequel : having recommended the 
abolition of these sinecures, the committee next recommend the crea- 
tion of others ; having cut down the places without any duties to per- 
form, they create so many new pensions of retirement and superannua- 
tions, as actually to entail a greater burth.en on the epuntry after this 
mock retrenchment than before ! * 

With this view, the 57th f Geo. III. c. 65, was introduced. The act 
begins by reciting that, “ trie abolition and regulation of various offices, 
which deprive the crown of part of the means by which his Majesty 
has been heretofore enabled to recompense the service of persons who 
have held high and efficient civil offices and it modestly enacts, that,' 
from henceforth and evermore, all the high and low “ efficient public 
officers' ’ of the country, from the first lord of tli§ treasury down to the 
secretaries of the treasury, under-secretaries of state, clerk of the 
ordnance, first and second secretaries of the Admiralty, all included, 
shall be supported by pensions paid out of the pockets of the people. 
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This wus reforming with a vengeance! A committee, appointed 
expressly to abolish useless’ places, finishes by recommending* the 
purckate of them, and the establishing of a perpetual fund to reward 
the holders thereof ; most of the members of the committee them- 
selves being the parties to be benefited by this admirable mode of retrench- 
ment. 

This truly extraordinary Pension Act assumes, as a principle, that 
the different sinecures are 1 $e absolute property of our hereditary legis- 
lators and their dependents; and thence concludes, because these 
offices are abolished, theyjnav^ a claim to be provided for in some other 
way. “ Here is a considerable mass of property,” tliey say, “ taken 
from our grasp, and it must be made up to us by equivalent pensions.” 
This is exactly the principle* and what must the* constitution of the 
• government be which sanctions, by its authority, so monstrous an 
assumption ? 

What right had these “ high and efficient public men” to compensa- 
tion at all ? The sinecures w’ero abuses , and they ought to have been 
swept away without equivalent. If other classes are injured by reform 
of improvement, wlmt compensation do they receive for their loss ? The 
workman suffers by the substitution of machinery, the merchant .and 
manufacturer by the vicissitudes of commerce, and the farmer by' alter- 
ations of the currency; but they receive no equivalent; no fondLis 
provided to make up the loss of their capital and industry. How many 
individuals have been ruined by the introduction of the steam-engine ; 
yet no one thinks of making up the loss o?*the Sufferers. No one 
thinks of establishing a perpetual fund to compensate the lofts of the 
stocking- weavers, printers, cloth-dupssers, or coach-proprietors : no one 
w ould think of compensating the loss of the publicans and brewers, from 
the throwing open of the beer trade . Yet the rights of all these classes 
are m sacred as those of the pensioners and sinecurists. Tfyey have all 
vested interests in their pursuits ; they have all served apprenticeships 
or laid out their capital : and if the sacrifice of their jA’operty he a pub- 
lic good, tlfey are as much entitled to compensation as the “ high and 
efficient public men.” 

Absurd the ’principle is, it pervades the whole, system: all abuses 
are private property, and you cannot reform them without raising an 
■ outcry^ that the interests of some class or other are violated. If you 
meddle with tithe, you are violating the property of the church. If you 
attempt reform in courts of justice, you are* attacking the emoluments 
and patronage of the judicial classes, if you attack the rotten bo- 
roughs, you are accused of invading the property of the aristocracy. 
And, lastly, if you touch sinecures, they are the property of our ** high 
and efficient publig * men. 

Under such a system there can he no reform ; there can be only 
transformation of abuse j you can only transmute a sinecure into a pen- 
sion, or an enormous salary into a superannuation ; but, as to extirpat- 
ing the evil altogether, it is chimerical. That can only be done by a 
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reformed Parliament, which shall havo no vested ifitecests in the abuses 
it ifadertakes to remove. 

Having explained the origin and principle of the Pension A c6, let ?is 
next glanc$ at some of the worthies who, up to this time, under the 
designation of “ high and efficient public men,” have fastened their 
greedy talons on the earrings of the industrious. First on the list is 
Lord Sidmouth, £3000 a year for life : hit lordship, besides, has Rich- 
mond-park Lodge , and for many years has\been receiving, as deputy- 
fhngcr, from£l'000 to £2000 per annum, oiUj of the rents and profits of 
the crown lands. The sinecure of clerkj. of the pells was many years 
held by his son «and there are several other Addingtons in the church, 
and on foreign missions. Altogether £5000 a year may be put down 
as the reward of the famous circular, the memorable tetter of thanks, 
to thp Manchester magistrates, for the massacre of the 16th of August, 
and other high and efficient public services of Henry Viscount Sid- 
mouth. 

The next is the honourable Robert Ward £1000, late auditof of tho 
civil list, we believe, and who has run through various ranks and degrees 
as clerk of the Ordnance, M.P. for Haslemere, &c. This gentleman 
is only to receive half his pension, if he hold office of less annual Value 
than twice its amount. 

—•The right honourable Henry Goulboum £2000, the Duke’s luminous 
and most efficient chancellor of the Exchequer. Then follows a Mr. 
Hamilton £1000, of whom we know nothing, unless he be a late consul 
or clerk of the Treastfy. Afterwards we have Thomas Peregrine 
Courterihy, M.P. for Totness, colonial agent for the Cape of Good 
Hope, and late secretary of the Indja Board. This is tho “ family man,” 
with a wife and fourteen children, for whom Canning once made so melt- 
ing an appeal to tl>e guardians of the public purse ; — they must be pro : 
vided for. , Mr. Courtenay is the cousin Of a peer — let him be put flown 
for £1000, and his sons have the first vacancies in the Mint, the Trea- 
sury, or Excheqiffcr ! 

Now, right honourable John Wilson Croker, come forth ; don’t be 
ashamed ; who can begrudge any thing to the paymaster of the widows’ > 
charity, and a twenty-one years’ secretary of the Admiralty, with 
£3000 per annum. Put John down for *£1500 a year 'for life — hut 
stop; do not let him receive his pension, any more than his brother 
pamphleteer, Peregrine Courtenay, if he hold offices yielding £3000 a 
year. ‘ 

Joseph Planta, Esq. we congratulate you ; enrolled among the high 
and efficient public men ; a secretary of the Treasury, with £3500 
a ye^r, and a pension for life of £1000 a year. Mr. Planta, you arc 
a happy man ; your calling and election are sur^, and you arc now 
placed beyond the risk of accident, by. V flood or field.” Next to 
Castor and Pollux, whom you have so good a ijght to follow, you have 
been one °f the most humble and industrious labourers in the borough 
vineyard. 
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We pass over (fanning and Huskisson ; at the time of* their death, 
each was down for £*3000 ; they were amongst the most greedy ant^au- 
daciou^of corruptionists ; but they are gone to their audit elsewhere ; — 
not, however, without leaving long trails of calamities behind, of which 
more hereafter. . 

Next is a Hobhousc £1000 ; but we pass over him also to come to 
the last and greatest, of our high and efficient public men,” the right 
honourable Lord Bexley. 'How ought a statesman like this to be re- 
warded: the great Sieur Vansittart, the steadfast coadjutor of the 
“ Thunderer,” the astounding financier, the man of infinite resource, 
who, in the period of oil Jgredtesfc tribulations, did, by # frhe mere force of 
native genius, make a pound note and a shilling equal to a guinea, when 
the former was depreciated thirty per cent. Put; Nicholas down for 
£.3000 a year for life, and make him a Loud 1 

Here ends the muster-roll of “ high and efficient public men. ”*<Therc 
are other names ; but these are enough to illustrate the application of 
the Peusion Act of 1817, and the supplementary act to it in 1825, and 
which acts ought to have been long since repealed by the Whig 
ministry. 

There is another description of pensioners whom we must shortly 
touch — the noble and learned lords : — Here is *Lord Eldon still preying 
upon us, at the rate of £4000 a year. Surely £l5,0p0 a ycar^and 
upwards, for move than a quarter of a century, and a disposition, 
naturally parsimonious, afforded the means of making a comfortable 
provision'for old age. Lord Manners, another ex-chancellor, draws 
£3,892 a-year ; Wynford £3,756. Then there is lord Tentcaden im- 
pending, and Bayley and others menace us in the distance. Lynd- 
hurst for a time hung out a ffag of distress, but, after receiving 
£505 : 14 : 11 £ {Finance Accounts , p. 122) as temporary relief, he 
retispatod into the court of Exchequer. Brougham, or his friends for. 
him, have put in a claim for £6,000 as a retiring pension*— but avast 
there, good lord ! Surely such doings must have*#an end ! At this 
rate the whole Bar may file through the judgeships, and come upon* 
us, after a quarter’s service, for pensions for life, each of which, at the 
present rate of labourers’ wages, would maintain eight hundred persons. 

* COMPENSATIONS AND RETIRED ALLOWANCES. 

A most indefensiblo principle has long been acted upon by the Govern- 
ment, — namely, if a person has only once been so fortunate as to have 
had the /ingering of the public money, .^e /shall for ever after be sup- 
ported out of the public purse. It is exactly the principle of the poor- 
laws ; let a man obtain a settlement, and he thenceforward claims sub- 
sistence from the parish, and let a placeman once get into a govern- 
ment office, and no immediately, and for ever, sets up the pauper’s 
claim of being ^ed and clothed at the charge of the community. 

Exactly upon this principle was framed the infamous Act of 1817 ; 
most of the pensions, we have seen, were granted conditionally*; pro- 
vided the parties were not in office , then they should receive their 
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£1000, £1500, or £3000 per annum, as a trifling allowance, to keep 
the poor creatures from starving while unemployed f \ Mint u pity such 
old and faithful servants should perish of hunger, especially ys tidy 
could'not possibly have had an opportunity, from the lowness of their 
wages* to lay up a store for a rainy day ! Still we like even-handed 
justice to all mankind. Many object to that mode of administering the 

^oor laws, which allows a labourer in healtl and strength his parish- 
pay, merely because he happens to be ozt\ of work . But why not 
extend the same rule to state paupers ? Why should such able-bodied 
men as Croker, Planta, and Courtenay* cnfljil upon the industrious 
classes such heavy rates, merely becafase'theiare just now in want of 

* a job ? 

The practice of granting compensations and retiring • allowances is 
‘just as indefensible as granting pensions. We have now before us two 
officiahveturns of the sessiofi of 1830, the bare titles of which arc enough 
to make one sick : one is— “'Returns of all Persons who receive Com- 
pensation Allowances for the loss of their Offices until otherwise pro- 
vided for;* the other a “ Return of the Number of Clerks and Officers 
who have beep superannuated, and who have been again introduced 
into the service ” 

Whqt practices are those ? on what principle can they be justified t 
A merchant or banker retires from business, reduces his establishment, 
oriff*furced into !he Gazette, by alterations in the currency, or com- 
mercial vicissitudes, and what compensation does he give to his clerks 
and servants thrown* out of employment ? None : nor do they expect 

• any, havipg previously r&eived salaries equivalent to the value of their 
services. Let us revert to our former illustration ; suppose that, by the 
discovery of a new machine, a certain manufacture can be carried on 
at a cheaper rate, and, of course, the public be benefited by its sub- 
stitution for manual labour, owing to the lass price at which they could 
obtain the manufactured articles. Again ; suppose that, by some new 
mode of managing business of government, a number of offices may 
•be abolished, and, of course, their salaries saved to the community. 
Here, then, are two cases exactly similar ; in one, a number of working 
people are thrown out of employment ; and, in the other, a number of 
the officers of government. The public is benefited alike in both cases : 
in one, by saving of salaries ; and, in the other, by the less price at 
which it purchases commodities. But how differently these two classes 
of sufferers have been treated. One receives a pension or compensation, 
perhaps to the amount of hi\ salary ; and the other is suffered to perish 
for want of employment, and nis privations aggravated by contributing 
to the maintenance of persons whose claims at all events are not greater 
than his own. 

The same gross injustice is perpetrated in lord Brougham’s Bank- 
ruptcy Court Act. Under this act, the monstrous sinecures of patentee 
of bankrupts and clerk of the hanaper, held by th‘e Rev. Thomas Thur- 
low, and yielding £l 1 ,000 a-year, are abolished ; but then the reverend 
sinecurist is to he compensated during his natural life by an equivalent 
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annuity, payable out of bankrupt estates. This is not the worst part of 
the arrangement* Lord Eldon had granted these valuable sinecures in 
reversion to his son, William Henry John Scott, or William Itfcnry 
Scott*, ffor with admirable precision he is called by Jbotli names in the 
52d clause of the statute,) on the death of Thomas Thurlow ; and thus 
during two lives the public will have to pay £11,000 per annum, 
without even the prejtext of '?crvice, and when these lives drop, probably 
some device will be hit upor for inserting a third, in the same manner as 
the Dead Weight and other government annuities are perpetuated. 
Even the commissioners upf bankrupts, many of whom had only just 
finished eating their commons,* aixi whose very names jvcre offensive as 
synonymous with all thaiSs sponging, imbecile, and’ parasitical — even 
these are to receive pensions, for life. And last, , and not least, the 
purse-bearer to the Lord Chancellor is to be compensated by an equi- 
valent life annuity. Only think of this, tho lord chancellor having a * 
purse or sack -bearer to carry his fees — jusf as if we lived in the time of 
the Hqpries or Edwards, and such a contrivance as hank notes had 
never been heard of. Really w r c are startled at the Gothic barbarisms of 
tiie system at every turn, wdiether we look into the law-courts, the 
Exchequer, the royal household, or the Church Establishment, and we 
almost despair of ever seeing it brought into usefulness and symmetry. 

Much as w e desire to see legal reforms, we had rather they were altoge- 
ther postponed than accompanied wdth such interminable incumbnsmT3. 
A bill is now in the house for abolishing fines and recoveries, but a long 
train of vested interests and expectances are to be satisfied and compen- 
sated before it can be carried. Our opinion is, w^e had better stop at once 
than proceed at this rate; we are evidently in a slough, and the further 
wo go, the deeper we are in the lhire., It is obviously better policy to 
leave abuses in a state of sufferance than to sanction their existence by 
act parliament. p 

It was chiefly by a profuse grant of pensions and compensations to * 
the members of the Irish parliament — which immaculate body Mr. 
O’Connell is so anxious to see revived — that Mr. Pitt, ‘through the agency 
of lord Castlereagli and marquis Cornwallis, w r as enabled to accomplish 
the Union. From page 488, it appears that more than £75,000 is 
annually p Md to persons for the toss of office, in consequence of that 
legislative movement. Sir Jonah Barrington relates that, “ Among 
other curious, claims for Union compensations, appears one from the 
Wd-lieutenants rat-catcher at tho castle^, for decrease of employ- 
ment ; another from the necessary-womarj of the privy council pf 
England for the increased trouble in her department ; with numerous 
others of the same quality.” Besides compensations, there w T as super- 
added a liberal grant of peerages, and £1,500,000 w r as raised to 
compensate refractory members for toss of boroughs ; Lords Ely, 
Shannon, Olanmorris, Beleidere, and Sir Hercules Langrishe, received 
£143,000, the first noblemen being paid £90,000 for their six 
members ! 

It is, however, to the fatal wars of the Aristocracy we are principally 
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indebted for the immense number of compensations, as well as every 
other national calamity. The vast extent of our establishments, during 
the period of hostilities, and their reduction since the peace, hjys made 
one very considerable portion of the community sinecure dependents on 
th6 other for support ; and the extent to which the public is now bur- 
thened, in providing for non-effective services, is almost incredible. 

^ It appears from the inquiries of Sir H. rtrnell’s pommittee, that the 
non-effective of the army, navy, and ordnance costs the country 
£4,904,499 a-year; while the effective of the same costs £15,616,354 : 
so that nearly one-tliird, or thirty-three par celt., is paid for no manner 
of service whatever. Again, in the civil dejaftments of the govern- 
ment, the sum of ‘£4,371,000 is paid for salaries, and other effective 
services ; and £440^000 for compensations, and other non-effective ser- 
vices, the latter being actually one-tenth part of the former.* 

Suck a monstrous syste&i could never have grown up, except under 
a most negligent and lavish' administration, directly interested in the 
corruptions it tolerated. It would be easy to cite examples of the most 
shameless abuses, in granting compensations and retired allowances. 
The attempts to fasten the sons of Earl Bathurst and Lord Melvillo 
on the public, under these denominations, must be still remembered. 
In the % olficial returns, t<* which we have alluded, we find Mr. Penn, a 
clerk of the customs, was superannuated upon £750 a-year for his im- 
pOPtaSit services*; but though superannuated for the customs, he was 
made agent for Ceylon, at a salary of £1050. In 1822, Alfred John- 
son, agent-victualler at thp Cape of Good Hope, retired on a pension of 
£400, anji reappeared in 1 826 as secretary to the commissioners of the 
navy at Plymouth. Thomas Alexander, store-keeper at Martinique, 
was superannuated in 1815, at £ 1 7T5 a-year, and just ten years after 
debouched again as store-keeper at Mauritius, at £400 salary. t 

Of those who are receiving compensatiops until otherwise provided 
'for, the following may be taken as specimens. Henry Hallam, Esq. 
late commissioner of stamps, £500 a-year; Charles Jolly, examiner of 
«taxes, £230; J. 1). Smjjh, landing waiter, £375; Alexander Cleg- 
horn, inspector of imports, £416 ; John Hughes, an unattached bar- 
rack-master, £182 ; W. R. Marshall, clerk of survey, Woolwich, £450; 
Pierce Edgecumbe, clerk, Chatham -yard, £416. Separately these 
pro tempore allowances are not of much consequence ; but when the 
number of them comes to be considerable, it raises the total amount to 
a serious sum. After] all, it is not clerks and other small fry whom 
we first wish to see cut doynj it is the great consumers of taxes — the 
high Aristocracy, who, with extensive domains, enjoy valuable sinecures, 
and receive enormous salaries, and especially such pensioners as Eldon, 
Bexley^ Grenville, Wynford, Sidmouth, and others of that calibre*, 
whom we desire to see curtailed. 

* Third Report on the Public Income and Expenditure ; Parliamentary 
Papers, vokw$e&8. 1828. 

t Parliamentary Paper, No. 450, Sess. 1830. 
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Commissioner* of Inquiry . — These form a numerous and burthen- 
some class, most of them receiving* salaries of from £1000 to £1300. 
They use a sort of servants of servants ; being set on foot by those 
who ought to be the servants of the people, to do the work which 
they themselves have been deputed to perform. The ostensible objects 
of most of the commissions mow in operation arc, to inquire into the 
laws and judicial administration, to inquire into the state of public 
charities, the national records, the duties, salaries, and emoluments 
in courts of justice in Ireland, the management in certain branches 
of the revenue in Groat Hritaiji, and the state of the Scotch Univer- 
sities. The Labours of s4*ie commissions, it cannot 'Ge denied, have 
been productive of the most beneficial results ; others have been in- 
stituted merely 'as pretexts for jobs, to extort more? plunder from the 
people. The unpaid services of parliamentary committees hav<\ con- 
tributed, more than any other form of inquiry, to the exposition and 
amendment of public abuses. 


•salaries and pensions exceeding one thousand pounds. 

Great as arc the salaries, pensions, and emoluments of individuals, it 
must be constantly borne in mind that these constitute the smallest-^**, 
of the advantages, or perhaps we may term it corruptive influence, to 
which official men are exposed. The most important, the most seduc- 
tive, and most tempting adjuncts to public offil^s of the higher grade 
are the vast patronage, the power and personal consideration they 
confer on the possessors. In this consists the great difference between 
government employments and the pursuits of trade and commerce. 
There are, we doubt not, individual merchants and manufteturere who 
do— %r at least have — realized an annual profit equal to the salaries of a 
first lord of the Treasury, Secretary of State, the Chief Justice, or even 
the Lord Chancellor. But observe the difference L f their respective 
situations ; "'observe the dazzling and glitteridf elevation of the state 
• functionaries ; observe the good things they have at their disposal — the 
benefices, bishoprics, commissioncrships of customs and excise; the 
clerkships, Vegistrarships, -*and secretaryships, worth from £1000 to 
• £10,000 a- year — and think of the opportunities afforded by these splen- 
did gifts for erfriching their families and friends— and think, too, of the 
delightful incense of adulation and obsequiousness the dispensers of 
such favours must inhale, and of the hostyff fawning sycophants, ex- 
pectants, and dependents, they must every where raise up around them. 
Here are the real sweets of office, the delicious flavour of whicji can 
ntwer be tasted by '^mercantile man, however successful in his vocation. 

What is it which makes .individuals seek anxiously to be placed in 
the magistracy, 'or sacripce a fortune for a seat in the House of Com- 
mons ? It is not the direct salary or emoluments, for there are npne ; 
s it is the power and the chance of obtaining power, and the personal con- 
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sideration it gives. A directorship in the Bank o£ England, or in the 
East- India Company is comparatively unprofitable, except from opening 
a wide field for valuable appointments and individual influence, t But if 
objects like these can rouse up to on intense degree human cupidity, 
how much more must it he excited by a chance of obtaining the great 
‘►prizes of state, which yield not only great direct emolument, but bound- 
less patronage, and an authority and pageantry alnfost regal ! 

In considering, therefore, the salaries of civil and judicial officers, it 
is always necessary to bear in mind that they form only a single element 
in the multifarious advantages^ tfyeir !situfcions. The patronage of 
most public officers would be ample rcmunerjl ion ; and were it limited 
to that alone, we ^ have no apprehension there would be a dearth of 
candidates for official employments, no* more than there are for the 
magistracy, shrievalties, qistos rotulorum, lord lieutenancies, and other 
unpaid services. 

We have been drawn into these observations from reflecting on a 
singular public document before us, and of the contents of which we 
shall give the reader some account. We have hitherto spoken of place- 
men and pensioners generally ; w T o shall now direct attention to the 
highest class, whose emplumcnts cxcecd£ 1000 per annum , and of which 
a retuVn has been made to parliament.* Why Sir .lames Graham re - 
Striated his motion to tax and fee-eaters of the transcendental order, it is 
not easy to conjecture; perhaps it is the intention of the Whig ministry 
to make £1000 the maximum of official remuneration, —a proposition 
which the community wduld hail with great thankfulness as one of the 
most effective blows ever aimed at sinocurism, deputyships, and aristo- 
crat idlers. Our opinion indeed i£ that, with a few exceptions, the 
emoluments of no public officer ought to exceed £1000 ; few persons 
with higher Incomes will work, and they only tend 1o generate a taste 
for luxury,*equipnge, club-houses, gamblifig, and the frivolities antf dis- 
sipation of fashionable life. 

To come, hoover, to an analysis of the return to which wo have 
alluded. It comprised 956 individuals whose incomes 'amount to 
£2, 1G1, 927, averaging £2261 cadi; there are forty-two persons whose 
incomes are not less than £5000 each, and whose united incomes 
amount to £339,809; and there are f. lev jut individuals wfiose incomes 
are not less than £10,000 each, and who altogether receive £139,817 
per annum. Of the whole 956 names the following is a classification, 
showing the total income the several classes, and the average income 
of each individual. « 


Parliamentary Paper, No. 23* Session 1830-1. 
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Classification of 956 Placemen and Pensioners whose Salaries , 
•Profits, Pay , Fees , and Emoluments exceeded , January 5, 1830, 


£1000 per Annum. 



No. of 

Total 

Average 

Officers. Dcsonption. 

Emoluments. 

Jwonie. 

350 

Civil Officers, 

£G98,S05 

.... £1997 

50 

Court of Chancery 

137, 21G 

.... 2744 

112 

Kind’s llench Hnd other Judicial Officers. 

338,051 

.... 3023 

100 

Ambassadors and Itonsute 

256,780 

.... 2567 

134 

Military Officers . .jl / 

240,84* 

.... 1794 

30 

Ordnance and Aitillory 

50,155 

.... 1390 

19 

Naval Officers ? 

39,835 

2076 

1 17 

Colonial Officers . . . • , 

378,990 

.... 2578 

H 

Officers of the House of Commons ....*••• 

20, 642 

.... 2d67 


The lawyers evidently profit most by the system ; their average emo- 
luments exceed those of any other class ; the civilians of all classes arc 
JIM, lor remunerated than the military ; and the officers of the army 
lather better than those of the navy. The worst paid arc employes in 
iho Ordnance ; this branch of the service requiring* men of science and 
application, is not sought after by the great families., and hence wc 
observe the working of our aristocratical government in this department 
as in every other; the most meritorious and arduous duty not being 
performed by (lie Oligarchy and their dependents, ifris rewarded by the 
fewest number and least valuable prizes. •• 

It is not, however, by averaging the incomes of public functionaries 
that wo see the iniquities of the System in its most conspicuous light, 
hi the state, as in the church, the most flagrant abuse consists in pin 
rahfiies, in the power which* individuals of title, influence, and con 
iiexiou hn\c to heap upon themselves, families, and friends, a multiplicity 
of offices. Next to this abuse is that of patronage. rN e know that tin 
direct incofne of a lord of the Treasury, or a secretary of state, is very 
considerable, and that of a lord chief justice or lord chancellor is enor 
mous ; but, what is that to the value of their patronage. .All tliei 
immense patronage is so much direct revenue, and we know that it ii 
• applied as such in making provisions for sons, sons-in-law, and collaterals 
We might cite the Bafhursfcs, Manners, Abbotts, Scotts, and others 
but rve think the subject has been already Juflieiently illustrated, ant 
further prpof will be found in our Place aydiPension List. • 

Of all classes who prey on the communit^fue lawyers require to b< 
most narrowly w r atched. By the classification above it is evident they 
have contrived to have more sumptuous pickings than any ottfer de 
script ion of employes , official, military, or naval. They are talkers by 
profession, and die gift of tongues enables them to set forth their claim? 
and withstand reduction of emolument with superior effect and cla- 
mour. The claim for legal fees has been a principal obstacle to judicia 
reform, and it has only been by the most extravagant, concessions thif 
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obstacle has been surmounted. The lavish settJenjenfr for the sinecures 
in equity under the Bankruptcy Court Act we have before noticed. It 
has been the same in the common law courts. Under the 1 Will. IV. 
c. 58, commissioners were appointed to ascertain the value of legal fees 
received in the superior courts, and fix a rate of compensation for them 
according to their average amount in the ten preceding years. But it. 
was found on inquiry that several fees and emoluments had been received 
in the courts, the legality of which it was difficult to determine. Here 
then was a case, of doubt , and the question was, who were to have the 
benefit of it, the public or the profession. 4 The “ ( Guardians of the 
Public Purse’' certainly ought to have guard/l the weal of the former; 
but they did hot. Under the same legal intelligence, we presume, as 
that which advise<f*the continuance of the payment of tile Russo- Dutch 
loan, .another act was passed the 1 & 2 Will. IV. c. 35, by which it was 
provided that all fees, whether legal or extortionate, which had arisen 
or been received within the preceding fifty years, should bo allowed bv 
the commissioners. Further, if any more doubts arose as to the legality 
or reasonableness of such fees, to whom does the reader imagine the 
commissioners were to refer? — To the lords of the treasury, *to 
Mr. Gordon, or to some other impartial tribunal perhaps — No ! by all 
that Is inept, and ridiculous, they were to refer to the judges of the court 
Mi which the questionable fees had been received, and by whom the fee- 
gatherers are appointed ! 

f REDUCTIONS OF TI1E WHIG MINISTRY. 

It is much more agreeable to ouj; nature to praise than to blame, and 
we regret the subject of this section is not more copious. From some 
paragraphs in the newspapers we were led to infer the Whigs had 
effected great things in the public departments ; hut on examining* more 
authentic sources of information we find that all they have effected is, 
to adopt the excessive phraseology of the Paymaster of the Forces, a 
mere flea-bite. It is only by a general reduction, as contended at the 
commencement of this chapter, of one-third or other fractional part in ■ 
ail public salaries, pensions, fees, and emoluments,* thatjiny material 
improvement can be accomplished. Next to this, a plan of direct 
taxation ought to be substituted for the expensive, trumpery, and 1 
inquisitorial fiscal system matured under Mr. ritt and' his successors. 
We have before alluded t & this subject., and shall leave it to proceed to 
bur more immediate obieS':.^ , 

First, it appears that the salary of the Ix>rd Chancellor is to be 
regulated, but it is not said it is to be reduced. We affirm, however, 
it ought to he reduced, and greatly too. It is monstrous that a man 
who, perhaps, the day before was squabbjing at Ihe circuit mess, or 
pleading some paltry cause for a five-guinea fee, should be at once 
thrust into an office worth £15,000 a year. It is an income enough for 
a king, and is a great deal too much for a king’s clerk. The salaries - 
of the other equity judges, as also of the judges of the common law 
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courts, ought al^ to bo reduced ; they arc enormously too high, and 
wholly unsuited to the times. 

The f alary of the First Lord of the Treasury is to ho continued at £.?000 
per annum, but if the office is held in conjunction with the chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer, the salary of the latter is to be reduced one-half, 
making the net income of* the two £7500. Here not a farthing is 
given up, but a contingent saving may be effected by the Whig suc- 
cessors in office, for whose benefit no doubt this admirable arrangmeent. 
is intended. 

The salary of the Cha: jcellor of the Exchequer is £5,398 : it is to be 
reduced to £5000 net— Jlcre/ JoIin Bull, £398 is ssved — take it and 
bo thankful ! 

The junior lords of the Treasury are paid £1220 jpach : they are to be 
reduced to £1200 — Here, Jojin, is a whole tw .ntfj pounds saved. 
This is economy at any rate. Upon my word this is cutting awajv right 
and left in grand style ! But here follows something more substantial. 
The joint secretaries of the Treasury are to receive £2500 in lieu of 
£3500; the three principal secretaries of State £5000 in lieu of 
£0000; and the under-secretaries of State £1500 in lieu of £2000. My 
Jxml President of the Council is to receive £2000, by which £840: 17:4 
is sa^ed — a sum not to be sneezed at in these times, and fo$ which 
many a man would be truly thankful. My D>rd Privy Seal, who is my 
Lord Grey’s son-in-law, is to receive the net income of his predecessor ih 
office : but lord Durham is a noble-minded man, and has declined receiving 
any salary. The first Lord of the Admiralty to be reduced from £5000 to 
£4500; the first secretary from £3000 to £‘AOOO, with an addition of 
£500 after five years’ sendee. Nothing is said about the junior lords 
of the Admiralty. The income of* the President of the Board of Control 
to be reduced from £5000 to £3500 ; that of the paid commissioners 
fro*a £1500 to £1200; andthat of the secretary from £1500 to £1200. # 
The Judge Advocate General is to be reduced to a net salary of £2000, 
which is enough during peace, when standing armies are unlawful. 
The redurtions at the Ordnance Board are too meagre to merit special* 
notice. The salary of the Postmaster General is to be continued, in consi- 
deration of his real duties, am] of the laborious duties of Sir F. Freeling, 
who is amply remunerate^ at the rate of £5000 a year. The ranger- 
ship of the parks, a sinecure, to be abolished. The Master of the Mint 
to receive £2000 in lieu of £3000. The Keeper of the Great Seal of 
Scotlaud to receive nothing except fce% The chief secretary of 
Ireland to receive £5500 — a responsible office — but too highly paid and 
out of proportion with the incomes of the and Homo Secretary. 

The auditorship of the Civil List has been annexed to the Treasury, by 
•which a saving of £1500 a year has been effected. The offices of 
receivers general Tlf the taxes, except in the London district, have been 
abolished, an<V their duties annexed to the offices of inspectors of taxes. 
Other offices aboh&hecl or reduced, are considerable ; among them the 
Vice-Treasurer, king’s Stationer, and Post-Master-General in Inland ; 
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the Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance and Clerk of deliveries ; Trea- 
sure!, of ^ ie Military College and the Treasurer of the Military Asylum ; 
sixty inferior offices in the Post-Office department ; four Commi^ioners 
of the Navy and Vifctualling departments, two Commissoners of the Dock- 
yards,* seventy-one clerks, and the Paymaster of Marines ; two Com- 
missioners each of the boards of Excise and Customs : in all 210 officers 
have been reduced. Considerable savings have been made in diplomatic 
and consular charges and naval superannuations. The Board of Woods 
and Forests and Board of Works have been consolidated. Several offices 
too have been consolidated, which will be liotiA-d in the List. 

Upon the whole, after going tnore ftiinutelytynto the subject than we 
had done at the commencement of this section, we are bound honestly 
to declare that the Whigs merit the gratitude and confidence of the 
country for the reductions effected; they have not been idle, and some 
fillowalicc must be made for* the momentous question they have had to 
battle in the Legislature, from the moment of first entering into office. 
They have, however, delayed too long the repeal of the vile Pension 
Act of 1817. 


Having treated on the several subjects of this chapter, it only remains 
tu^rewpitulate : ^,he public documents, from which the several accounts 
have been taken, having been already cited, need not be repeated in the 
subjoined summary. It will also be observed, that the expenditure of 
the Crown and Royal Family is omitted, that having been fully detailed 
in a former part of this work. 

A Statement of the Annual Expenditure of the United Kingdom , in 
Salaries, Pensions , Sinecures , Half-pay, Superannuations , Com- 
pensations, and Allowances . 

Salaries of 22,012 p&sons employed in the public offices £2,788,007 

Retired full-pay, half-pay, superannuations, pensions, and allowances* 

in the army 2.930,052 

Ditto ditto in the Navy ♦ 1,583,797 

Ditto ditto in the Ordnantie 1 374,087 

Superannuated allowances in the civil departments of government. . 478,907 

Pensions 777,556 

Pensions in the nature of qrfmpensations for the loss of offices 

hi England ^ jr 12,920 

Ditto in Ireland, chielly in consequence of the Union 89,245 

Annual value of sinecure offices 350,555 

Commissioners of Inquiry 56,299 


£9,457,985 
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Can any one believe that, in these few items, a saving of at feast 
three millions might not be effected ? And with a saving even to this 
amount, how many oppressive taxes might be repealed ! If we fifi ther 
exteiwf our view to other departments of the government, and to the 
courts of law, the civil list, the colonics, the monopolies of the Bank 
and East-India Company, the established church, and the corn-laws, 
what an ample field, presents itself to our consideration for the relief of 
this suffering and oppressed community. 

But will government ever avail itself of these vast resources as the 
means of national amelioration? Not under the existing system. 
Infective retrenchment, without n previous parliamentary reform, is a 
chimera. To retrench is to weaken; the true policy of the Oligarchy 
is to spend, not to save. There are, no doubt, scenes, nay, hundreds of 
offices and establishments useless, indeed, to the people, but invaluable 
to their rulers. The greater the sinecure, the greater its importance to 
the Aristocracy; and the very reason urged by the people for its ex- 
tinction, is the strongest argument for its retention by their oppressors. 
Could government only reward its servants according to their deserts, 
what inducement would there be to enter into its service ? Who would 
incur the odium of such employment ! How could it obtain adherents ? 

] low could it so Jong* have had zealous supporters in every part of the 
empire, and carried on a detestable system, subversive of the*rights, 
and incompatible with the happiness of the community ? • » 

Ever since the death of Fox and Pitt there has been scarcely an indi- 
vidual with the least pretension to the endowments of a statesman in the 
administration. Look over the roll of the Percevals, Vansittarts, Cas- 
tlereaghs, Jcnkinsons, Cannings, Sidmouths, Huskissons, and Scolts, 
and say, if there is one that did llot, deserve a halter, or whose proper 
place was not behind a counter, in lieu of directing the resolves of a 
legislative assembly. Yet by these, and such as these, were the desti- 
nies of this great empire swayed for upwards of twenty years. Can we* 
wonder at the frightful results of their empyrical statesmanship ? Can 
we wonder that they bequeathed to their successors, convulsion, decay,* 
and death, in every fibre of the kingdom ? But incapable, vile, and 
unprincipled as these men were, ignorant and reckless, as experience 
lias proved, them to he, of the ultimate issues of their measures; still 
these scions of the Pitt school were too sagacious ever to think that 
retrenchment and rotten boroughs were compatible elements of the con- 
stitution. They knew bettor ; they had bejn too long familiar with the 
secret pulses and springs of the state machinery to commit so egregious 
a mistakb. Their dependence was on /k^^jfcnd corruption ; on the 
bayonets of the militaiy, and the annual expenditure of eighty millions 
.of money. These formed the right and left hands, the master, princi- 
ples of their policy. The support they could not bribe they sought to 
intimidate. Sjjcli was thch* black and iron system ; it lasted their time , 
or the time of most of the pillaging and hypocritical crew ; and for any 
thing beyond they did not care a rush ! . 

Let us hope that we arc on the eve of better times, that we shall 
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not be deluded by temporary expedients and professions, put forth 
merely to gain time for plundering, nor quack remedies to be followed 
by mortal maladies ; in short, let us hope the Whig ministry ’Wjill pro- 
ceed on scientific • principles, and that we shall have a parliamentary 
reform, first, and next such an effective retrenchment and disposition of 
public burthens- as will afford real national relief. 

“ Corruption wins not more than honesty and the true end of go- 
vernment is not difficult to attain. It is simply to augment social hap- 
piness — affording equal security to the property and persons of every 
individual,— protecting the weak against «the strong, — the poor against 
the rich ; in shout, by guarding* agaiifct the extremes of indigence and 
crime, luxury ana vice, and spreading an equilibrium of comfort and 
enjoyment through ^J1 ranks, by good la\«3, wisely conceived, promptly 
and impartially administered. 

It iaa cheap and admirable contrivance, when established on the rights, 
and supported by the confidence of the public. There is then no need 
of standing armies in time of peace. There is no need of expending 
sixteen millions a year in support of naval and military establishments. 
There is no need of a Sinking Fund as a resource for future wart 
Government is strong in the affections* of the people. It is prepared for 
every exigence, and mirat always be invincible against domestic foes 
and foreign aggressors. But, if government has not this support ; if it 
i?r looked upon only as an instrument of rapacity and extortion ; if it is 
looked upon as a legalized system of pillage, fraud, and delusion; if it 
is looked upon only, as an artful cabal of tyrants united for plunder and 
oppression ; then must Such a government, instead of being a cheap 
and simple institution, be a complex and expensive establishment — 
strong, not in the people, but in its means of corruption, delusion, and 
intimidation. 

The English government had been long approximating to the latter 
'predicament 1 . It had ceased to possess the respect and confidence of 
the people, and ^governed by over-awing the weak, deluding the 
• ignorant, and corrupting the baser part of the community. f The latter 
— its power of corruption — its means of rewarding its adherents by the 
spoil of the people , is the great lever by which it has opened. This 
power, its connexion and influence, as exhibited in the church-esta- 
blishment, the judicial administration, the public offices and depart- 
ments, chartered monopolies, and corporate bodies, we have fully ex- 
posed ; and it only now retrains to record the names and emoluments of 
those who chiefly profit by f^sjibuses and perversions. 
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or 

PLACES, PENSIONS, SINECURES, 
GRANTS, AND COMPENSATIONS. 


EXPLANATIONS. 

The subjoined List has been principally prepared from the Parliamentary 
Papers Nos, 480, 479, 95, 273, 587, and 58, of the Sessions, 1830; from Nos. 
23,42, and 56 of Session, 1830-1 ; and from Nos. 3*5, 249, 167, 55, 108, and 
337 of the Session of 1831. We have been also indebted to the Annual Finance 
Accounts, and to other official returns for pensions payable t»y the Kas* India- 
Company, and out of the fee-funds of the public departments. 

The same system of mystification and perplexity is observable in the payment 
of salaries and pensions as in other departments of the public accounts. The 
incomes of placemen, for example, arise partly frortl salaries paid fcy govern- 
ment and partly from fees paid by individuals. Pensions are paid out of at 
least half a score of different funds an0 by nearly as many different authorities. 
Some are parliamentary pensions charged on the revenue of taxes ; others are 
court pensions, charged on the Civil List ; others are ministerial pensions, 
charged on the 4$ per Cent. Leeward Island Duties ; and other pensions are 
granted under the authority of the 57 Geo. III. and 6 Geo. IV.; and then*, 
again an immense number of pensions have been granted under authority of 
50 Geo. III. c. 117, which empowers the lords of the TreYSury to award pen- 
bions payable out of the fees received in the public offices. These are exclusive ’ 
of pensions payable by the East-India Company, and out of the colonial reve- 
nues of Ceylon, Mauritus, and other dependencies. Some individuals have 
been fortunate enough to obtain pensions on several funds ; others again have 
had two or three or four pensions granted in succession, charged on the same 
fund. This complication of funds and payments has been the growth of cen- 
turies; it has been partially remedied during earl Grey’s ministry, but the dis- 
order is of too long standing and too widely spread to admit of easy and effec- 
tual cure. 

To the people the distinctions of the Civil List^Qcgsolidated Fund, 4§ per Cent. 
Fund, Fec*Fund, Regium Donum, &c. are comp£?Jlfi\ply unimportant; it is suffi- 
cient for them to know that all salaries, pensions, fees, compensations, and 
allowances, by whomsoever granted, or out of whatever fund paid, ultimately 
proceed from the produce of iudustry, and that the misapplication of them for any 
other than effective public services, or for services that have been already suffi- 
ciently remunerated by patronage or emolument, is nothing better than peculation 
and robbery, whether coiffmitted by the king, his ministers, or the houses of par- 
liament. 1 

We thought at first of giving separate lists of the moinbprs of the Privy Coun- 
cil, the House of Peers, and the House of Commons, holding places, pensions, 
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commissions, or emoluments, but on this plan the reader might have been often 
at a loss under what head to look for indniduals ; wherdas, having adopted an 
alphabetic arrangement, every facility is afforded for direct reference to uny 
name or title. All ^he sums put down, whether salaries, pensions, compensa- 
tions, or other denomination, arc annual payments, aud with respect to salaries 
they aie the amount agreeably to the scale of reduction of the present Minis- 
ters. Where a date is inserted, it refers to the ye t ar when the place was obtained 
or the pension first granted. From the salaries and pensions returned have been 
deducted all exchequer fees and duties, and they are the net amount actually re- 
ceded. It is unnecessary to observe that all the salaries are not exorbitant, 
nor all the pension? undeserved, but this is a point we leave to the reader’s 
discrimination. • 

The .List is corrected to Feb. 18$2 without *lhe alteration of a single item in 
the official returns, Yurther than by the omission of^the shillings and pence, with 
which, though the honourable and right honourables have condescended to re- 
ceive them, we did tot think necessary to •occupy our pageb. In our illus- 
trative notes of the pensioners we have been much aided by the searching ex- 
positictfd of Colonel Jones. « 

Abbot, Thomas, clerk at nisi prius to the chief justice £100^ 

Abbott, John, Henry, marshal and associate to the chief justice 2605 
The last is the son of lord Tenterdon, and the preceding a 
nephew. It is said the principal difficulty in the retirement of the 
chief justice of the king’s bench, is the condition his lordship 
insists upon, that the Hfin. John Henry shall retain his offices, and 
affords another instance of the obstacles presented by exorbitant 
1 fcc^and emolnfncnts to needful improvements. No new appoint- 
ment ought to be made, nor the old one much longer continued with- 
out the abolition of the remanet fees. It is no fault of the suitor 
which makes his c»3e a remanet, and the delay of his trial accu- 
mulate^ legal expenses ‘enough upon him, without being heavily 


taxed every term by the marshal and asssocifite for court fees. 

Aberdeen, R. collector of customs, Bridge Town, Barbadoes* • 2000 

Abergavenny, earl of, compensation for inspectorship of prose- 
cutions in customs 1545 

A sineevre abolished twenty years since, and surely the public 
has paid money enough for an office so long declared useless by 
statute. The ea^lias sixteen rectories and two vicarages in his 
gift ; two sons and a nephew in the church. « 

Abercrombie, lord, hereditary pension by act of parliament* • 2000 

Abercrombie, J . brother of the preceding ; lord chief baron of 

the court of exchequer, Scotland • • • 4000 

Adair, Robert Sir, minister to Belgium 'WOO 

Adair, Robert, Diana, and Elizabeth, pension Irish civil list* • 445 

Adam, W. G. accomptant- general , court of chancery .3184 

A/lam, William, lord chief commissioner of jury court, Scotland 4000 

Adam, major-gen. Sir K M V73d foot, unattached pay * 434 

Staff pay as lieut.-gen. in the Ionian Islands* 1 383 

« Pension for wounds * * 300 

Adams, W. D. commissioners of woods and forests 1200 

Late comptroller of the lottery • • • •' • • • • 375 

Addington, Henry Unwin, minister at Madrid •' 3802 

Aiton*, W. T. director-general of his majesty's gardens 1400 

Alexander, sirW. late chief baron of the court of exchequer* • 3500 
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Albemarle, earl of, master of the horse £l&50 


*Can # lhe magnitude of the civil list be matter of surprise when 
such enormous salaries as this are paid out of it? £1000 would 
be enough for any master of the horse. It might have been ex- 
pected such a great county meeting patriot as my lord Albemarle 
and the lather-in-hnv of the veteran Whig, Mr. Coke, would have 
made his first appearance in public in some other capacity than a 


court lord. 

Alderson, sir E. H. puisne judge common pleas 5500 

Alison, John, distributor of stamps for Dundee, Sept. 1828** 445 

Late stamp-master of lfricu, Scotland 151 

Allen, Frances, viscountds, pension, civil list, July 1799 . • • 2 66 

Additional, on civil list,* Oct, 1800 j* * 88 

Allen, viscount, pension on civil list, Sept, 1821 2G(> 


Could not this noble lord pay his subscriptions at White’s, 
Kiuokes’s, and Crockford’s—his journeys to*and from Paris, and 
his cabriolet, without the paltry pension attached to his name? 
Allen, ft, B. one of the six clerks in chancery • • • 

Althorp, lord, chancellor of the exchequer* * • • 

• One cannot help agreeing in the high opinion commonly enter- 
tained of lord Althorp, but he has fallen in troublesome times, and 
got the most iiksomc post in the administration. TJie halcyon days 
for chancellors of the exchequer were during the sway of Pitt, 
Perceval, and Vansittart; those days of increasing establishments-— 
granting pensions — multiplying boards and offices— and dispensing 
(lie other sweets of official life. It was then all plain sailing ; the 
chief difficulty was to spend enough, not to raise thg means— a 
sweeping loan of twenty or thirty millions, backedtby a never-fail- 
ing majority of three or four hundred members, covered every 
deficit. Hut these are times of pinching economy and abridgment, and 
all schemes* of finance, except such as are comprised in the simple 
recipe of a reduction of expenditure, are repudiated. The truth is 
the Whigs have succeeded lo a bankrupt concern, and when mi- 
lliners announced in the GazcAte in January that the expenditure 
exceeded the income, the docket was struck . W e hope, however, 
nhon lord Althorp next gets hold of a good thing, he will ^ither bo 
baflled ou^of it by jobbers in city articles, nor jobbers in ’Change- 
Alley. For our parts we could never sec any valid objection to the 
proposed tax on the transfer of funded property in a country where 
the transfer of property ef every other description, down to a 
trumpery receipt or promissory note, is subjected to duty. If by 
any contrivance mere stock -jobbing could be made, a source of 
revenue, it would be an impro\ement in morals and police as well 
as finance. It is quite preposterous to be constantly taking out 
executions against the “ hells” at the West find, or to legislate 
against thimble-ring and little-goes, while the {jiant Pandemonium 
adjoining the Auction Mart is tolerated in uro&v Exuberance and 


ramifications of iniquity. 

Alves, H. S. senior clork, India board • » 900 

Master of t\c mint, Scotland 390 

Atnedroz, K. F* clerk of firfct class, Admiralty, Jan , 1799 • • 780 

Translator of foieign papers, 1800 100 

Amherst, earl, lord of the bedchamber • * * » 800 

Hereditary pension, bv act of parliament • * • • * 3000 
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{This is one of the most objectionable of the hereditary pensions. 
It was transmitted by the uncle of the peer, sir Jeffrey Amherst, a 
favourite of George III* and placed by him at the head of the 
army ; when, as commander-in-chief, he introduced and protected 
such bare-faced jobbing and traffic in commissions as both disgraced 
and ruined our military power. The loyalty of that day was not to 
entertain even a suspicion of the misconduct of the individual who 
had the oar of royalty, however flagrant, and thus the court favourite 
died in the full enjoyment of the rewards of his baseness, and left 
the army of England to his successor as a body in name than in 
reality. • 

The services of lord Amherst m Candda were of no great import- 
ance, yet they were rewarded with the extravagant pension of 
£3000 a year — £1000 more than was eve^ voted by a squandering 
house of commons* to the hereos of the peninsular war. Tlie pre- 
sent Earl cannot object to have one-half, or at least oue-third of his 
une&Wied hereditary allowance cut-off. It may be urged, indeed, 
that this pension was granted by act of parliament, and therefore 
irrevocable; but what more mutable and evanescent than acts of 
parliament? are they not constantly being repealed, altered, and 
amended ? what progress could be made in the improvement of the 
judicial administration were not hundreds of unintelligible and in- 
applicable statutes abrogated. Grants and conveyances of property 
arc constantly being set, aside in courts of equity for want of a good 
title Xtr adequate consideration; and why should the whole mass of 
pensions, allowances, and compensations be held more sacred ? It 
is sheer nonsense to think about the existing generation and pos- 
teritybeing tied up for ever by the folly, ignorance, prodigality, and 
short-sightedness of their progenitors. 

Amyot, T. registrar of* colonial slaves 

Compensation for loss of office of registrar in Canada 

Anglesey, marquis of, lord lieutenant of Ireland y • • 

Colonel of the 7 th dragoons *••••••• • • 

The salary of the viceroy was reduced £7,000 in 1830; it still 
« looks great, but according to the evidence of Mr. Stanley, the lord- 
lieutenant* is constantly out of pocket by the appointment. The 
marquis is a bra^e and well-intentioned man, and we should be glad 
to hear he had got rid of the lie dolovreux. 

Angell, J. chief clerk, ordnance office 

Anson, sir George, M.P. for Lichfield ; lieut.-gen. and col. of 

4th dragoon guards • • • * • • * 

His nephew, lord Lichfield, is master of the stag-hounds. 
Another nephew a lieutcnant-coloncl — and other relations in the 
army and church — one, a nephew, is prebendary of Southwell. 

Anst rather, P. collector of^revenue, Ceylon • • 

A*ntrobus, G. C. M.P.JW^tJllympton ; sec. of legation, Naples 
Arden, C. G. Perceval, lord, registrar of the court of Admiralty 
This sum was the gross amount of his lordship's income during 
the Var; — deductions were given in to the amount of £26,012, 
making his net income £12,562 In the late return •of incomes 
exceeding £1000, the court of Admiralty was? omitted, so we have 
no authentic means of estimating his lordship's tynoluinents since 
the # peacc. His disinterested loyalty was marvellously exemplified 
in an animated speech lie once made in the upper house, in defence 
of revorsionary grants ; asserting that an attempt to abolish them was 
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an “ indecent attack upon the king’s lawful prerogative His lord- 
ship lias two sons in the church and another in the navy. Two 
nephews hold sinecures in the exchequer. Other relatives are in 
tlie army and colonies — one, R, Bourke, is governor of New South 
Wales. 

Arthur, Colonel, lieutenant-governor, Van Dieman’s Land •• £1500 

Arnaud, E. collector of customs, Liverpool 2500 

Arbuthnot, major-gen. sir T. staff, western district, Ireland • • 891 

Unattached pay as major-general 310 

Pension for a wound /••••• * * 300 

Arbuthnot, Henry, commissioner of audit 1200 

Arbuthnot, Catharine, pension on civil list, 1804 138 

Arbuthnot, Harriet, pension on civil list, 1 823 * * 9 938 

Wife of a veteran placeinun, whose pension on the death of 
George IV. was the subject of amusing discysSion and inquiry. 

Archdail, Mervyn, M.P. for Fermanagh ; a general and lieut- 

• governor of the Isle of Wight 1397 

Argylc, duke of, keeper of the great seal, Scotland * • • • • * • fees 

• A sinecure ; the salary, which constituted nearly the whole 
emolument of this appointment , has been withdiawn by ministers. 

Arnold, J. R. li cut-col. royal engineers, 1814 , 330 

Extra pay, commanding engineers, northern district* • 165 

Allowance for a servant 27. 

Pension for wounds, 1816 300 

Ashworth, Robert, pension on civil list, 1787 1072 

Ashworth, Henrietta, pension on civil list •••••• -*• 266 

Ashworth, Frederick, pension on civil list 266 

Ash worth, Charles, pension on ci «il list • • 177 

Ashton, A. secretary anil charge d'affaires at Rio de Janeiro - • 1368 

Athlone, earl of, hereditary pension, by act of parliament - • • • 2000 

% This family, the De (iinkelfc, came over with William 111. in lp88, * 

and was one of his instruments of oppression in Ireland. It was re- 
warded by a grant of 26,000 acres of land, the forfeited, possessions 
of the ei**l of Limerick. This grant was reversed by parliament, 
and the family retired to Holland, whence they returned on the ex- 
pulsion of the Stadtholder. The Earl took his seat in the Irish 
house of lords rn 1795, and reclaimed his pension. In 1823 the ninth 
Earl of the name died, and he was succeeded in the title and pen- 
sion by his son George, a child now in the eleventh year of his age. 

Auckland, lord, master of the mint and pres, board of trade - • 2000 

Pension on civil list, July 1814 * • •»• • • 300 

pension out of 4 J per cent, fund, Jyty 1820 400 

Audley, lord, pension on civil list, 1821 .... 462 

Ross Donnelly, father-in-law of the pensioner, a vice-admiral. 

‘Avonmore, viscount, late registrar, court of chancery, Ireland 4199 
Aylmer, lieut.-gcn. lord, colonel 56th foot, and governor of 

Canatfo 10,000 

Pension on the civil list, Feb . 1783 356 

By act of parliament, Ireland * • . . 553 

Backhouse, John and J. l.ewis, pensions out of 4£ per cents. - • 500 
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Backhouse, John, under secretary of state 

Receiver-general of excise 

Badger, A. auditor for land revenue, Wales 

Bagotf, W, receiver of taxes for the Westminster district • • • • 

Bagot, sir C. ambassador to the Hague • • • 

Brother of the bishop of Oxford and of lord Bagot,*whose niece 
Emily is maid of honour to the Queen. Other Bagots arc in the army, 
and the next, the Jiscai, is a member of the family also. W . C.ifa^of, 
receiver-general of taxes* about whose retention of office we arc 
doubtful, after the abolition of these appointments in the country. 

Bagot, G. second 'fiscal, Demerara * 

Bankhead, Penelope Mary, pension on cjyil list, 1825 
Widow of the plifsician of the late lord Castlereagli. 

Barber, — chief registrar, ^bankrupt court ( exclusive of fees) 

BavnaVd, Kdw. pension on civil list, 1823 

Bar rand, William, receiver of duties, customs 

Bathurst,, earl, teller of his majesty’s exchequer 

Clerk of the crown in chancery 

Bathurst, Charlotte, pension on civil list, 1823 

Pension on civil list, 1825 

•.Pension on civ il list, 1829 

JJatliujst, Mary* pension on civil list, 1826 

Bathurst, hon. 'Charles, pension on civil list, 1826 

Late commissioner of bankrupts •••••••••• 

Receiver of fiueby court of Lancaster 

Bathurst, 4 hon. W. deputy teller, exchequer 

Clerk in privy council office* *4 

Bathurst, hon. S. treasurer to government, Malta 

Few persons have evinced a more exemplary appetite for the 
public money than lord Bathurst. II is lordship’s family has mostly 
* been in the«reccipt of £10,000 or £12,000 a year, from fees, pen- 
sions, and taxes. He still retains two valuable sinecures, his son 
t William Lennox fhie, and an office nearly a sinecure, and his sop 
Seymour Thomas another. On the eve of the breaking up of tlfe 
Wellington ministry, his lordship made strenuous efforts to obtain 
firmer hold ; first he tried to superannuate his second son, who had 
been a couple of years in the lictualliug office, as a retired commis- 
sioner ; failing in that, he next, with the most indecent precipitancy 
and almost by absolute force, thrust him into the office of the late 
Mr. Duller, as clerk of the privy council. If one did not know 'that 
the assurance of men is mostly the inverse proportion of their 
deserts they would be surprised at the pecuniary audacity of this 
nobleman. Lord Bathurs^ Notoriously a person with the least pos-* 
sible claims to public honour and emoluments : he is altogether 
without talent; a most feeble, awkward, and puzzled speaker; and 
in evei-y sense of the, word a most trifling personage. , 

Bannatyne, sir W. McLeod, late lord of sessipn, Scotland- • • • 
Baring, F. M.P. for Portsmouth, nephew-in-law of earl Grey; 

lord of the treasury 

Bates, 1 r ’Edw, husband of the 4£ per cent, duties, Jan. 1831 • • 
Secretary to the board of taxes, Feb. 1823 j 
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Ballantyne, W. police justice, Thames-office * • * .£800 

Barrow, John, second secretary to the Admiralty • • • 1500 

Barlow, P. mathematical master, Woolwich-academy* J 380 

Barton, J. deputy comptroller, mint office ■ 600 

Barnard, Edward, retired allowance as clerk, colonial office 200 

Agent, for New South Wales, Van Dieman’s Land 600 

Barker, John, consul-general in Egypt 6151 

Batley, W. collector of customs, Ipswich 350 

Barnes, J. II. petition-clerk, <fustoms* 350 

Barnard, major-gen. sir ^L. oof. rifle brigade, 1 st. batt, 1 1 82 

Equerry and clerk -marshal to the king 749 

Baker, A. St.John, consul -gerlV rat at Washington- » 1600 

Baker, lady Elizabeth Mary, pension civil list, 1814- • •••••• 461 

Sister to the duke of Leinster, and widow pFan under secretary 
of stale. 

Baker, rear-ad m. Tho. South America (part of the year) • • • • 1545 

Baker, sir Robert, pension on civil list, 1822 500 

Late Bow-, street magistrate, dismissed and pensioned after queen 
Caroline’s funeral. If he neglected his duty, he ought not to have 
got a pension. 

Bankes, G. M.P. Corfe Castle ; cursitor baron, exchequer - • • • 455 

Baillie, G. clerk in colonial secretary’s office ...... • • 739' 

Agent for Sierra Leone and the royal African corps • • (539 

Barnouin, J. H. chief clerk to clerk of ordnance • • * 1062 

Barry, colonel, secretary to government of Mauritius » 3L50 

Barrington, hon. G. son-in-law of earl Grey, cursitor of county 
palatine of Durham, and captain in tho navy ; lord of 

the admiralty 1000 

Bnnriincl, James, clerk in office of secretary for foreign affairs 1200., 
Bayley, sir John, one of the barons of the court of exchequer 5516 

Bavley, sir D. consul-general at St. Petorsburgh • • 1000 

Bayly, liewt.-gon. H. col. 8th foot, pay and emoluments • .• • 1320 ’ 

Pension for wounds 350 

Besuiclerk^Jolin, late commissioner of bankrupts, 1797 .... • • 200 

Recorder of Northampton, 1828 • • • • •• 759 

Beaufort, capt.. F. hydrographer to admiralty, May 1829** •• 691 

Rcdingfield, John, pension on civil list, 1822 250 

Bed well, F. B. registrar in court of chancery - 3877 

Bell, lieut.-col. J. secretary to governor oftJppe of Good Hope, 

Colonel of 27th foot, and governoPof Tilbury Fort* • 2000 

Bedford, G. C. clerk to auditor of exchequer 1200 

Bernard, John F. clerk in the secretary’s office, customs • • • . 50 

Clerk of thts postage * 500 

Belfast, earl «f, M.P. for Antrimsliirc ; vice-chamberlain in 

the king’s household ••••• 600 

Belhaven, lord, lord high commissioner of Scotland • - ‘2000 

Belmore, earl of, governor of Jamaica 7000 
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Bentham, sir S. pension as late civil architect and surveyor • • 

Pension for late employment in Russia, 1797 • 

Beresford, William, groom of the privy chamber •••••• • • • • 

Beresfbrd, general, W. C. viscount, col. 16th foot, pay and 

emoluments 

Governor of Jersey * 

Pension by act of parliament 

Beresford, H. B compensation as late joint-storekeeper, 

customs •* • * 

Beresford, J. C. domponsation as!ate joint-storekeeper, customs 
These offices, held by patent, are abolished — and what a compen- 
sation ! it is a genuine Irish job, and worthy of the plundering 
family who participate in it. ,/. C. Beresford is the man of the riding- 
liousc;flogging celebrity . » Sjr J . U. Bcre/ford , brother of the viscount, 
is a ^ice-admiral, and major-general lord G. R. Beresford is colonel 
of 3d dragoons. 

Bentinck, gen. lord W. governor* general of Bengal * 

Clerk of the pipe in the exchequer, England 

Colonel of 11th hussars, pay and emoluments 

Look at this noblemau’s offices, emoluments, and localities, and 
then think of the incongruities tolerated under the system. 
Bentinbk, Jemina Helen, pension on civil list, Nov. 1809»«* • 

■Bessy? J. F. second under clerk, teller s office • • • • 

Bexley, lord, pension as late chancellor of the exchequer • • • • 
Here is a reward for the most consummate ignorance and laxity 
of principle. Lord ’Begley left the Exchequer from sheer incapa- 
city, and then skulked under the Canning ministry as chancellor of 
the ducliy of Lancaster, and after enriching himself in that sinecure, 
finally graduated on his pension undef the profligate 67 Geo. III. 
Bidwell, Thomas, clerk in office of secretary for foreign affairs 

Deputy clerk of the signet •••••• . . . * 

•Bidwell, John, clerk in the office of secretary for foreign affiairs 

Binning, D. M. commissioner of customs • • • • 

• Bipland, Thomas, collector of customs, Greenock V 

Birch, J. W. assistant reading clfck, house of lords 

Bird, 0. clerk, receiver of duties and registrar, Borbice •• • • 

Bingley, Robert, king's assay-master, mint -office * * 

Birnie, sir. R. chief magistrate, Bow-street-office, salary and 
extra allowance for attendance at home-office • • v • • 

Bicknell, H. E. clerk to registrar in chancery 

Bingham, C. col- royal artillery, and fire-master royal laboratory 

Pension for wound^ • 

Bingham, major-gen. sir G. R. staff, southern district, Ireland 

f Unattached pay as lieut. -colonel • • • 

Blake, A. R. chief remembrancer of the exchequer, Ireland • • 
Blackwood, vice-admiral sirH. commander-iri-chief at th^.Nore 

Groom of the king’s bedchamber • • • • 

• Pension on civil list, 1809 

Commanded a frigate at Trafalgar ; but other captains in that 
action have neither obtained a place at court nor a pension. 
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Blackwood, lady Iferriet, pension out of 4 J por cent, fund * • £206 

Biakeney , major-gen. sir E. staff, south-western district, Ireland 69 1 

# Unattached pay as lieut.-colonel 310 

Blackburn, F. attorney-geneyal of Ireland * 3000 

Black, Joan and Mary, pen^x each, civil list Aug. 1823* • 50 

Blair, Mrs. Isabella* Cornelia, "pension on civil list, Oct. 1811 27 6" 

Isabella and Cornelia, pension on civil list, 1810, each 138 

William, pension on civil list, 1812 * 184 

Blaquiore, John, lord de, peilsion on civil list, 1794 1107 

Additional pension on civil list, ■•1802 •’ • • • • • 830 

Pension by act of parliament, Ireland 500 

Well knows in the Irish parliament, and who with a handsome 
person and good address succeeded well at the \ico-rej?;.l court. 

Blackwell, major-gen. governor of Tobago* * * ,3027 

Bloomfield, lord, envoy and min. plenipo. In Sweden 4900 

jColonol of artillery •*•••• 1003 

Blunt, Joseph, solicitor to the mint 8P0 

JJorough, sir R. during pleasure, pension on civil list, 1794* • 184 

Booth, W, deputy commissar) r -general, half-pay .......... 267 

Clerk of the survey, ordnance-department 560 

Bowen, Jas. late commissioner of navy # 956 

Boothby, sir W. receiver-general of customs* • *•*••••%•••• *1500 "• 

Agent for New Brunswick 150 

Paymaster of band of gentlemen pensioners ^ • • 230 

A relation by marriage of the “ stern path of duty man.” 

Bolton, lie ut. -general sir R. col. 7th dragoon guards *••••• 1334 

Equerry to the king ••••«. • • 750 

Bosanquct, sir J. B. a judge of the common pleas 5500 

Bosanquot, G. secretary and charge d’affaires at Madrid • • • • 2260 

Bolldhd, sir W. one of the barons of the court of exchequer** 5516 ' 

Bowles, William, comptroller of coast-guard, July 1822 • 1000 

Captain in the navy, half-pay •••* •••••. *T*. 228 

Bowles, Charles and Elizabeth his wife, . on Irish civil list, 18^7 192 

Mr. C. Bowles married the sister of Mrs. GouJburn. wife of the 
late chancellor of the exchequer ; was afterwards dubbed private 
secretary ts his brother-in-\pw ; and on the unaccountable promo- 
tion of this last in England, linally settled for life on poor Ireland 
at the pittance mentioned. 

Bowden, J. chief clerk to the receiver-general at post-office • • 600 

Inspector of stamps for excise, AugJl82G • l«5p 

Bouveric, .major-gen. sir H. F. command!*^ northern district 874 
Unattached pay as major in the Coldstream guards * * * * 700 

Bouverie, H. I. commissioner of customs * * * • » .1400 

Bouverie, hon. Ars^olla, pension on civil list, 1 821 **••**•• 300 

It is certainly not the politics of the present lord Radnor, which 
obtained for t& Bouveries their civil and more numerous ecclesi- 
astical appointments. * 

Boulton, K. J. attorney-general, Upper Canada ••••*.•••• 1534 

Bousfield, deputy registrar, Bankrupt- court* •*•»•««•*.•*. "600 

. 2 L 
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Bouiphier, Chas. assistant solicitor to the treasury r . • * 

Bowden, J. W. commissioner of stamps 

Boyd , Chas, survtyor-geheral, customs 

Boyd,'hon. B. deputy inspector of hospitals and commissioner 

of revenue and commerce • • • tijU 

Boyle, David, lord justice clerk, ScotlawP^ 

Boyle, hon. C. commissioner of navy, 1 8&3 • * • • • • • 

Bradshaw, J. H. clerk and registrar, post-o&ce •••••••<••' 

Bra nde, W. T. superintendent of the irons, mint-office 

Brandon, Willmk\ 7 baron, pension on 1 civil list. Nov . 1820 - • 

Briggs, J. T. deputy secretary to victualling-board • 

Brickdale, comptroller of customs, Bristcrt 

Brisbane, lieut. gen. sir Tho. colonel 34th foot •••••• •••••• 

Bracbenbury, J. M. consdl jit Cadiz • •••••• • • • • 

Brent, T. secretary, board of green cloth 

Secretary to the lord steward* . . 

Groom hnd clerk of the robes 

Bradford, lieut. -general sir T. col. 30th foot 

Pension for wounds •••#••••• 

Brougham and Vaux, ldrd, lord high chancellor of England • • 
The sum we have put down is the average annual emoluments 
of the chancellAV-ship during the three preceding years, and a Par- 
liamentary Committee, of which Mr. Daring was chairman, has pro- 
posed to fix the future salary of the lord chancellor at £14,000 a- 
year, in lieu of all fees^ancl perquisites. We have before expressed 
an opinion that this is too much. To be sure the Lord Chancellor 
is a sort of legal chattel moveable with the administration to which 
he is appendant, whereas the judges seated on the bench of com- 
mon law have mostly a tenancy for life. But with the precedent 
of lord Lynd hurst there appears no absolute reason future ex- 
chancellors should, after the manner of the late lord Erskine, 
while awwy time in the gossip of coteries and drawing rooms. It 
is alleged the lord chancellor has an hereditary peerage to 
support, which is compelled to accept, whether he will or not. 
To this .we answer— grant peerages for life ! How much better 
it would have been for the Giffords, Kenyons, Loughborough*, 
Ellenboroughs, Thurlows, Fitzgibbons and Avonmores, had their 
dignities terminated with the individuals who acquired thqtn: 
we should have heard less of poor peers, and* of the necessity of 
hereditary pensions and hereditary sinecures to support them. 
Every new chancellor has an allowance for outfit to the amount 
of £2000, and the salary itralf is only one of the advantages of the 
% appointment : its great attractions consist in the official preceden- 
cy it confers, and the vast extent of legal and ecclesiastical patroiy 
age it places at the disposal of the possessor. Lord Brougham will 
hot be alone in his penury, if such be his lot ; there are other law 
lords whose pecuniary acquisitions must be much less commensu- 
rate to thp support of a coronet/ c 

In England the public mind is’ so diseased by the pursuit of 
wealth, we are accustomed to hear so much Of. the necessity of 
great incomes to maintain the dignity of the Crown, the dignity of 
th£ Peerage, and.' the dignity of the Prelacy ; we really seem to 
thinkr—so much hps the judgment been perverted by the worship of 
Maramon*-4;hat there is no honotyr, ho dignity, no happiness, ex- 
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cept in the grasping of large heaps of money. It is* however, not 
,so — a man with £500 a-year — if he so will it — may just as well 
support his dignity as one with half a million. , Our nqtions differ 
greatly from other ages and nations. The Roman worthies could 
retire to their farms without disparagement, after the exercise of 
sovereign power. How much our wealth-seeking aristocracy 
sinks in comparison^ with the American democracy— the glorious 
names of Jefferson, Adams, and Maddison, who needed neither 
hereditary honours nor pensions to dignify retirement, und transmit 
their fame to posterity. But we shall leave the subject : all we 
have said has no reference te the Lord Chancellor ; no one can 
have read the testimohy he gftive«beforQ the Committee which 
we have alluded, withma being convinced that he has *liigher ob- 
jects in view than pecuniary gain — that lie is only actuated by a 
regard to whkt is suitable to 1 lie office, not to the individual who 
fills it. 

Many persons wero surprised that a person possessing such tran- 
scendent abilities and unwearied industry as Aid Biougham should 
merge them in the stagnant pool of the house of peers. But 
ought not the harassing and stormy course of his lordship's previous 
career to be borne in mind, and may he not, in his latter days, 
• have chosen the woolsack from the same motives which prince 
Talleyrand chose a belle and bonhomie spouse,— namely, as con- 
venient for repose? As cabinet minister, head oj the law depart- 
ment, keeper of the king's conscience, and what not, his lordship's 
sphere and power of usefulness are vastly extended and augmented. 
All the manifold abuses, which he has so long forcibly and eloquent- 
ly set forth in the administration of justice, in charitable founda- 
tions, in corporate and collegiate endowments, and in West Indian 
slavery, he may now hunt down with a power and pieifhs of accom- 
plishment increased a hundred fold. To the pursuit of these object# 
Joid Brougham is solemnly pledged ; and we confess we have seen 
nothing in his lordship’s official cai^er to lessen public confidence 
in the steadfastness of his engagements. The establishment of the 
Court of Bankruptcy was a vigorous and disinterested effort at ju- 
dicial improvement. His lordship’s speech, however, on the first 
introduction of the Reform Bill, was, to say the least of it, a qdeer 
one; it had many readies, for which we could only account from 
some misgivings of the Speaker respecting th e future. As To what liis 
lordship flas thrown "tout on the tenure of ecclesiastical property, we 
do uot attach much importance to it : when the noble Baron alleged 
that the church >vas a sleeping partner with the state, we considered 
it a joke, intended for the blind side of the House. The spirit of 
the People is roused ; eveiTts are crowding onward at a giant pace, 
which will practically determine the rights of the Clergy with much 
less preliminary discussion than, has been consumed about the im- 
munities of hares and partridges, the African jlave-trade, and Ca- 
tholic emancipation. 

Brougham, W. brother of the preceding ;V master id Chan- 
cery, circa / • • • 

Brown, W. R. cocket-writer in the customs 

Brown, N. commislioner, victualling-office • • • • 

Brown, Thomas, master-attendant, Wooltiricli 

Brown, R. H. warden <?f Fleet Prison, see p. 486 • • • • 

Browne, Charles, under-secretary, excise . • • 

Browne, P. secretary and charge d’affaires at Copenhagen • • 


£42/30 
• 1088 
800 
650 
2000 
• 800 
1151 
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Browne, R. solicitor to the stamp-board, Ireland • 

Browne, R. lato teller of exchequer, Aug . 1824 • • • • 

Late commissioned of musters, 1 798 

Browife, sir H. pension on civil list, 1829 ••••••• 

• Brown, R. examiner of army accounts •*•••• 

Half-pay as deputy-commissary general, 1 807 

Agent for paying retired or officiating chaplains 

Allowance as private secretary to a secretary of war • • 
Brooking, A. II. collector of customs, Newfoundland • • • • 
Brownrigg, gen/ sir R. colonel*9th f&ot/pay and emolumeuts 

Governor of Landguard fort 

Pension froth Ceylon • • • f \ « .. 

Brooksbank, Stamp, clerk in the treasury and auditor * 

Brooksbank, T. C. chief clerk in treasury • 

Agent and paymaster of Chelsea out-pensioners 

Agent for the Bahamas 

As late commissioner of lottery 

Brooksbank, Ann, pension on civil list, 1783 

Brooksbank, Elizabeth, Isabella, and Hermoine, civil list, 1827 

Brooko, R. clerk in customs, Liverpool •••»•••••••• * 

^Bromley, lady ^ouisa, (late Dawson,) pension out of 4J per 

cent, duties, Nov. 1820 

Bruce, sir S. pension on civil list, 1817 

( Bryce, major-gen. sir A. colonel commandant royal engineers, 

• and deputy inspector-general of fortifications 

Pension for good services * 

Brydges, sir John W. H. uncle-in-law of marquis of Water- 
ford, and M.P. for Coleraine ; a major in the army, 
« cajpt. of Sandgate-castle, and colonel in the Portu- 
guese service 

The city of LonsJ'm lias had a brush with the Beiesfords, as well 

* as Mr. O’Connell, and, last election, attempted to rescue from th«yr 
monopolizing grasp the borough of Coleraine. The borough is in- 
debted for its charter to the corporation of London j they are the 
proprietors of the soil, and endowed it with upwards of 400 ac^js 
of land, for the general benefit of the inhabitant^. By some means 
the Beres fords have contrived to render the common council a select 
body, consisting of the members of their own family and dependents, 
through whose agency, for upwards of a century, they have returned 
the parliamentary representative. For the last fifteen years sir John 
brydges has been their nominee ; and, at the general election, the 
gallant knight, for the firs* lime, went to pay his respects .to hi4 
constituents, when, in answer to the inquiries of the townspeople, 
he told them that, though he had never before been amongst them, 
and was an Englishman, he had an Irish heart.*’ Some of the inha- 
bitants claimed the right to which they arc entitled by file charter, 
to the exercise of tho elective franchise, and objected to iheJViajor 
being returned by about twenty non-resident burgesses. These 
claims and objections were over-ruled by the worshipful mayor ; 
and, after the usual farce of a nomination by a clergyman, and a 
seconding by another corporate official, the captain of Sandgatc- 
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castle, and colonel in the service of Don Miguel, was declared duly 
• elected to the imperial parliament. The corporation of London 
havfe protested against these proceedings of th^ Beresford puppets, 
and expressed their intention, by a deputation of their body, to re- 
establish, in a court of law, the general rights of the burgess agree- 
ably to their charter. It is psobable, however, their laudable en- 
deavours will be .rendered unnecessary by the general legislative 
measure, which will at once cut off such rotten concerns as Cole- 
raine, Truro, Berealston, and scores more. 

Buchanan, lady Janet, pension on civil list, Oct 1 827 

Buchanan, Susanna, .pension on civil list, Nov, 1 §27 • • 

Burton, W. W. puisne^judge, Cape of Good Hope .«•*#•••••« 
'Bull, John, clerk of journals and papers, house of commons* • 
Buller, James, retired allow ance as late commis. off customs • • 
This gentleman, we are told, a mild, amiable person, possessed 
the borough or boroughs of East and WeslTiooc: therefore, dis-* 
posing of his seats to the government, was made a commissioner of 
the customs ; was unfortunately attacked with deafness ; marries ; 
is tired of London ; retires to the country ; makes room for some 
other protegf of government ; and saddles the country with a pen- 
sion of 1*1100. 

Bulley, A. clerk of issues, auditor’s office, Oct. 1822 •••••• 

Deceiver of pensions and officers’ duties •••*•• ...... 

Allowance on moneys paid into the Exchequer * 

Burgh, Elizabeth, pension on civil list * • 

Burgh, Catharine, pension on civil list • . 

Burke, J. clerk of crown quit-rents, Dublin ♦ • *^* * * . . 

Burke, executors of Mrs., pension on the 4J ]3er cent fund*,. 
We have touched on this notorious abuse at p. 203, and shall here 
pass it over. • 

Bushe, C. K. chief justice of the king’s bench, Ireland 

Bursey, J. inspector in the pudit-office * • • • 

Burrows, Peter, commis. for relief of insolvent debtors, [rejand 
Burraud, Rev. G. compensation allowance for loss of the office 

of searcher in the customs **• 

Some horouglimongering job this, no doubt ; otherwise, no cler- 
gyman could have held the office of searcher in the customs. 

Burrard, .Hannah, pension on civil list, 1815 

Butler, G\, chief clerk, ordnance department • * • * * . 

Butcher, J. store-keeper in the ordnance, Dublin 

Burghersh, major-gen. Lord, minister plenipo. at Florence • • 
His lordship was receiving a large salary envoy at Florence, 
while spending the last winter in London, busily engaged in 
bringing out his new opera. * # 

Burgoyne, J. lieut.-col. royal engineers, 1814 

Extra pay, commanding royal engineers, Portsmouth • . i 

Allowance»for servant • • * 

Pension for good services, 1817 

Burnell, DrAV. commissioner, victualling-office 

Burton, Charles, third justice of the king’s bench, Ireland* * * * 
Burton, T, allowance as late secretary to board of excise • • • • 
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Burtog, gen. N. C. col. 60th foot (1st batt.) 

Butterwich, M. registrar of deeds, Yorkshire 

Byham, R. secretary to thl board of ordnance 

Byng, !?• clerk in foreign secretary’s office 

Byng, lieut.-gen. right hon. sir J. M.P* for Poole, col. 29th 

foot 

Byng, hon. E. commissioner, colonial audit-office 

Byron, lord, captain, R.N. ; lord of the bedchamber 

Calvert, J. M.P. for Huntington ; late sec*, to the lord cham- 
berlain* • •••••/•..•■ 

Camden, marquess, one of the four tellers of the exchequer •• 
The great sinecures being about to be af racked, in 1817,* the 
marquis, who had held the tellerShip thirty-six years, luid re- 
ceived„on account of it, probably upwards qf a milljon of money, 
resigned the fees and emoluments of his office, amounting to £27,000, 
retaining only the regulated salary of £2500. Previously to this Ids 
lordship contributed sums to the public service. In 1819, the house 
of commons tendered a tardy vote of thanks for this munilicenl offer- 
ing. An expectation was entertained, which is not yet realized, 
that the patriotic example would have been followed by the Gren- 
villes, the Ardens, the llathursts, and other great sinecurists. Had 
the registrar of the admiralty court surrendered the emoluments of 
Ids office for the last half century, he would have done more, we 
imagiw, to que»Ji the tires in the county, of which he is lord- 
lieutenant, than by getting up magisterial resolutions to put down 
the incendiaries. 
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# Cameron, lady, pension cpi civil list, Dec. 1819 

Cameron, maj.-gen. sir J. commanding western district •••••• 

Unattached pay as major 4 • • « • • • • 

lieutenant- governor of Plymouth * 

Pension for injuries received in the service 

Cane, Richard, sub-agent, Ireland, for Chelsea hospital 

Agent to yeomanry corps, ditto •••••• * 

Capper, J. H. clcrirfor criminal business in the home depart. 

Superintendent of convict establishment * 

Carter, M. consul at Coquimbo 

Cartwright; John, consul-general at Constantinople • ••••••* 

Carr, hon. Jane, (late Perceval) pension by act? of parliament'. 

Our readers may have read or heard of a mild, specious, oold- 
heurted, self-complacent minister— exactly of the Addington impress 
— named Spencer Peiceval : this pension was granted to bis widow, 
who, within the annum luciutr ? forgot her little lawyer, and married 
major Carr, of theguaids. ^o#»e of the minister’s children have* 
been well provided for in the public offices ; and in political demean- 
our, present no contrast to their progenitor, 

Carr, Merton, solicitor to excise, Scotland* 

Campbell, major-gen. sir J. staff at Grenada, staff pay* •••••• 

Governor of Grenada, pay and emoluments • • • • ** * • 

Unattached pay as major-general •••*•• • 

Campbell, lieut.-gen. sir H. commissioner of taxes* • • • •••••• 

Military pay in 1829 ] 
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Campbell, sir A. lfttc lord of session, Scotland CJ950 

Campbell, Patrick, sec. and charge d’affaires in Colombia* • • • 3125 

Campbell, D. retired allowance as registrar of forfeitures, Ireland 276 
Ditto as commissioner of military accounts, Ireland • * * 367 

Pension on Irish civil list 266 

Accountant fo boaitl of general officers • • • • • 130 

A servant of all work, this, at the Castle, and the work there has 
been mostly black-jobs. 

Campbell, gen. A. col. 3d foot, pay and emoluments 1351 

Campbell, D. inspecting commander of customs, Aberdeen • * 344 

Captain in the n Ay * /••••••# 191 

Campbell, major-gen. sir C. ctfmmanding south-west district* • 691 

Unattached pay as major in the coldstream guards * • • . 500 

Governor of Portsmouth . 168 

ainpboll, John, comptroller of customs, Greenock *••••••• 600 

ampbell, gen. D. col. 9 1st foot, pay and emoluments • • • • • . 1241 

ampbell, Alexander, commissioner of excise • • • 1400 

amphcll, FJiza, pension on civil list 389 

'aiupbcll, Mary, pension on civil list. Sept. 1810 200 

anipbell, Mrs. A. pension out of 4A per cent, duities, 1820- • 219 

aiupbcll, sir Hay, late president court of session • • • *j 3225 

cimpbell, Thomas, pension on Scotch civil list, Oct . l806 •• 184 * 

Keally the Campbells are a host ! We liud them in all offices .and 
departments, and in all parts of the world. Those enumerated are 
only part of the clan. The last we always took to bt^he author of 
the celebrated Pleasures of Hope. Mr. Campbell's pension, wif 
believe, was given to hnn b> Ins friends, the Whigs, but w'e never 
could loarn by w hat u high and efficient public services” he became 
entitled to it. If it were bestowed when Mr. C. was a poor, but ele- 
gant scholar, and man of genius, well and good ; wo do not grudge 
thfboon, had it been live times the amount. 

(-anriing, II. consul-general at Hamburgh *• . 1836 

( 'finning, sir Stratford, ambassador at Constantinople** •••••* 4460 

( -aiming, trustees for the family of tho late Mr., pension, by act * 

of parliament 3000 

The life, of the late Mr. Canning was undistinguished by public 
virtue, and at his death In; merited no public reward. He was an 
upon corruptionist and trimmer for place ; his political principles 
were superficial and aristocratic; and by his abilities — specious 
Miphistry, -and tinsel eloquence^he kept up a party which inflicted 
“ii the country incalculable evils. The friends w f ho deserted him 
knew him ; they hated .and feared him. If not too late, we would 
suggest \hat the monument in honour of thiS Id venturer had better 
be erected somew here else than Palace-yard ; that is no place for 
George Canning, and the times are coming when it will certainly 
not he allowed to stand there. 

Carter, Thomas, provost-marshal, Barbadoes * • • 1500 

Cat heart, carl*of, late ambassador at Pctersburgh • • 1 784 

Colonel of 2d life guards • • * 1816 

Vice-admiral of Scotland • 1015 

Governor of Hull 
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Camperdown,visc. hereditary pension for lord Duncan’s victory 
Cathcart, Elizabeth, baroness, pension on civil list, 1798 • • • • < 
Caithness/ Jean, countess of, pension on civil list, 1800 • •• 

* Additional pension on civil list, July 1802 

Additional pension on civil list, Sept 1825 • 

Cavan, gen. the earl of, col. 45th foot, pay • • • • * 

Governor of Calshot-castle** 

Pension on<civil list, June 1796 

Chapman, J. commissioner of audit • • • •, 

Chapman, col. S*. *R. secretory aVid registrar, Gibraltar •••••• 

Chapman, J. allowance as late clerk in cojonial-olfico •••••• 

Late clerk of council, Trinidad • 

Chad, G. W. foreign minister in Prussia •• 

Charsfcy, W. assistant-clerk in tally-office 

Compensation for loss of office in tally cutting 

Junior clerk in tally-office • ••••. ' 

For labour in locking vp the king's treasure , 1826 • • 
Christie, col. sir Arch, unattached pay as colonel of 1st royal 

Commandant of Chatham depot • • • • 

•Pension for wounds 

^Chamberlain, sir v li. consul at Rio (to 5th June, 1830) • • • • • 

Champagne, gen. Josiah, col. 17th foot 

" Chambers, R. J. police justice, Union Hall 

Late commissi ?iv>r of bankrupts, 1803 - • • 

Chambers; Geo. inspector and receiver of taxes, 1825 ••••*•. 

The number of inspectors of taxes Jfor England aud Wales is 
Seventeen, and their salaries £400 each, exclusive of allowances for 
travelling and other expenses. By X and 2 William IV. c. 18, the 
receivers of taxes are abolished, with the exception of one for the 
London district, and their duties transferred to the inspectors, who 
receive an additional salary of £100, and a further allowance of 
£100 for a clerk. */Ve have stated their salaries and emoluments 
- from the Parliamentary Return (No. 107, Sess. 1831), including 
the additional remuneration for the receipt of the taxes. 

Chatham, earl of, governor of Gibraltar 

Receives also military allowances, and is col. of 4th foqJL. 

In trust for seven children of lady Lucy R. Taylor, out 
of 4\ per cent. Leeward Island duties, for each • 

Cliowne, lieut.-gen. C. colonel 76th foot 

Christian, J. assistant inspector- gen. of customs, Dublin 

Commander in the npvy I * 

Church, John, late clerk in navy pay office, March 1822 • • • * 

# pierkin stationery-office, Jan. 1808 

Christmas, C. G. deputy auditor for land revenue • • 

Clarendon, earl of, cnief justice in Eyre, North of Trent • • • • 

Prothonofary county palatine of Durham * . • • 

A # nopbew, O. W. F. Villiers, commissioner of customs; and a 
cousin, ‘Villiers, secretary to the India Board. 

Clare, dfw^ger lady, and lady Fitzgibbon, pension on c. 1. 1830 
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Mother and daughter ; the former, widow of an Irish lord chan- 
cellor, who was long in office, realized money, purchased estates, 
and otfght to have been in good circumstances, li was h? who was 
said to have alarmed George Ill’s conscience as to the coronation 
oath; and, if so, was really the cause of retarding the Catholic 
claims thirty years, and for which we are now suffering. The 
present lord is governor of Bombay, with a salary of 15,000 a-year, 
aud his brother, Fitzgibbon, is usher of the Court of Chancery, 

Ireland. 


Clarke, J. inspector and receiver of taxes, 1 805 £718 

Clarke, gen. sir Alured; col. 7th fpot, pay and emoluments • • 1153 

Clarke, rev. Dr. receive^ of clergy returns, 1804 500 

Late auditor of the roy^l naval asylum 300 

Clark, E. 11. clerk of the warrants, customs * # 2682 

Clerk, John, late lord of session, Scotland • • ; 1500 

Clifdon, viscount, clerk of the privy council/ Ireland • • * 1450 

Clanearty, earl of, late ambassador to the Netherlands 2000 

A brother, Pocr Trench, archbishop of Tuam : another brother, 

Charles 'french, archdeacon of Arrtagh jW ill iam Gregory, brother-in- 
• law, late under secretary of Ireland, is a pensioner on the civil list. m. 

Clanricarde, marquis, captain of yeomen of guard 1341 

Clancey, James, taxing officer in common law business, Ireland 1 1 07 
Clarina, Penelope, baroness, pension on civil list, 1813 • • • • 333 

Clinton, lieut.-gen. sir W. H . col. 55tli foot • ••• 1109 

Clinton and Say, lord, col. and aid-de-camp to the king; lord 

of rho bedchamber •••••••• 500 

C. li. Trcfiisis, a brother, commissioner in the "Yxcise ; another 
brother capt. K. N ; li. Moore, a son-in-law, is in the church. 

Lady Clinton is lady of the bedchamber. 

Clifton, M. W. secretary to the victualling-board • • • * 1000 

Clogstone, S. M. collector of customs, Trinidad •••••• • ••**•• 1500 

Oocflrane, Maria, lady, pension on civil list, Oct. 1800- . • y • 30Qp 

Cochrane, Sir T. James, governor of Newfoundland 3000 

Cockburn, Henry, solicitor-general, Scotland 2000 

Coekburn,*A. late minister to Wurtcmberg 1700 

Cockburn, sir Geo. M.P. admiral and mnjor-gon. of marines* • 1630 

Cockburn, VFanriy, Mary, and Harriet, civil list, 1791, each-* 100 

Cockjburn, TMarianno, pcmiion on civil list, 1 800 • • • 115 

Cock burn, Augusta Harriet, pension on civil list, 1827 •••• 200 

Cockburn, dame Mary, pension on civil list, 1825 680 

Cockburn, dame Augusta, pension on civil list 358 


Of ttys singular cluster, probably dame Apgusta is the mother of 
sir James, sir George, the dean of York, aud the Columbian or 
Mexican ambassador. She was of a noble family, and fell in love 
with her husband, who was either a merchant, or held an office in 
the India-house. $ o reconcile her marriage with this person to her 


family lie was made a baroqet. 

Cock une, Barbara, pension on civil list, Jane 1798 • 230 

('odd, major-general superintendent, Honduras 1200 

( 'okc, Elizabeth Ann, pension on civil list, 1 8 1 8 •••*•••••• * 100 


This certainly cannot be the lady of the member for Norfolk, and 
le&bce of Dungeness lighthouse ! 
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Colchester, lord, capt. R. N. hereditary pension, by act of pari. 
The father of this lord was speaker of the house of commons for , 
many years with tf sufficiently large salary, and held till death the 
valuable sinecure of keeper of the privy seal, Iceland. He was a 
shuffling, time-serving lawyer, and the vote of censure on his con- 
duct, moved by lord W. Russell, stands recorded on the journals of 
the house. Were not such a person adequately rewarded in his life- 
time, and ought the country to be burdened with a pensionto his heir? 

Coleridge, John Taylor, late commissioner of bankrupts 

By the Bankruptcy Court Act the Lords of the Treasury are 
authorised to gra/it annuities for ljfo, to /.he amount 'of £200, to the 
late commissioners of bankrupt, provided they hofd no other public 
employment. 

Column, George, examiner of plays •••••••••••• • •••*•••• 

Lieutenant of the yfcomcn of the guard * 

Besides the military dutie^of this court lilnctionary, bis business 
is to examine theatrical pieces before they are licensed for repre- 
sentation, by the Lord Chamberlain ; and in the discharge of this 
olhce In* has latterly acquired considerable notoriety, by Ins captious 
and puritanical expurgation of what he considered objectionable 
}%sages. The performance of The Bride of Ludgate, we are told in 
the Tatter, was delayed by the extraordinary official sensitiveness of 
Mr. Deputy Column, whe refused to license the piece until Charles 
the S&vHtt (one of the dramatis persona?), who was made by the author 
to (litoruise himself as a parson, should masquerade it under another 
less objec tionable character ! A king appearing as a priest seemed to 
the deputy as savouring of irreverence towards the doth ! The truth 
seems to be, that the merry Mr. Column, of uuld lung syne, has 
turned Methodist, lfis<imp, however, the office was abolished ; it 
is too lidieh that talent and genius should be subject to the liypo- 
condriucal whims of repentant prodigal^. 

Colborne, major-gen. sir J. liout.-governor, Upper Canada • • 
CWper, earl* hereditary pension out of excise revenue* • • • - • 
Here we have a most singular instance of <he application of the 1 
1 revenue. The present noble lord holds it as an inheritance, ac- 
quired by the marriage of his grandfather with the heiress of the son 
of general Ovcrk^&en, created lord Grantham. This general was 
greatly distinguished in the wars of the duke of Marlborough ; bftt 
whether the pension was granted by king William for the services 
of the father, or for a loan of money from the son, is not known, no 
document being extant to establish it; but this pension has be£n 
made part of the family settlements of the noble <*arl, who succeeded 
to it at his brother’s death, as he did to his estates : lie may dispose 
of it at his pleasure. The present possessor, in his political -life, 
has been distinguished by high liberalism, and the most perfect in- 
dependence. Though frequently invited to Windsor, lie was never 
influenced by it, or ever swelled from his public duty. In the exa-« 
mination of votes, his will be found to have been correctly given. 

As an inheritance, his lordship cannot be blamed for drawing this 
sum regularly from the public purse ; but it becomes the duty of 
ministers to make arrangements with the noble earl for tha extinction i 
of this pension. He is entitled to some compensation ; but yet his 
vested right in it is not such that he can look for,so many {ears’ 
purchase as If it were a landed property. No improvement has been 
mad6—no outlay incurred ; and what w'as apparently so lavishingly 
given, and has been so long enjoyed, maybe resumed, with some 
tegard to the present times and the general interests of the country. 
—Colonel Jones, Dec . 15, 1830. . 
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Cowley, lord, brother of the duke of Wellington, late ambassa- 

„ dor at Vienna • ^ £2500 

Cole, B. and W. Herbert Mullens, brokers, national debt office 750 

Combennere, gen. viscount, colonel 1 st life guards 1 800 

Governor of Sheerness 200 

Pension, by a£t of parliament •••••• • • • • 2000 

Congreve, dame Isabella, pension on civil list, 1829 • 311 

Widow of the gentleman of share-noloriety , who whs himself a 
pensioner, and at one time much 'Rbout the person of George IV. 

Conway, lord H. S. and lord R*. S. Conway, late prothonotaries 

of the court of lftng’s bench, Ireland • • • 7137 

Coiiynghain, marquis, late lord* steward of the household, and 

constable of Windsor castle; lieut.-gen. unattached 636 
Conyngham, sir F. N. licut. -governor of LovjfGr Canada •••• '3100 

Conyughaiu, lord A. D. secretary of legation, Berlin 1050 

Cony ngUam, G. Lennox, seventh senior clerk in foreign office • • 695 

The Conynghaius were in high favour at the court of George IV. 

0 Or. Sumner, one of the 4< Lady's Bishops,' 9 was tutor in the Conyng- 
ham family, ami flatterer of the late king, by whoso special favour 
he was raised to the throne of Winchester. 

Cooksey, J. 11. inspector and receiver of taxes ••*•••• , 814 

Corbett, C. II. assistant secretary, excise !*••• # 600 

Cooper, George, assistant surveyor, customs 1093 

Cooper, sir W. II. and sir F. G. auditor for land revenue in 

England, salary and emoluments, in yep»*l 829 • • • • 407 1 

This is a patent office, held for the lives and life of the survivor ; 
the lormer is a clergyman, and sir F. G. Cooper was lately an ollicer 
in the guards. • 

Cooper, J. S. comptroller-general of stamps, Ireland 900 

Cooke, lieut. -general sir G. coj. 77th foot • * • * 1249 

Pension for wounds 350 p 

Cooko, Frances, pension on civil list, 1821 - . . . 200 

Cooke, Elizsi, pension on civil list, 1793* • • • • 135* 

The widow of the celebrated navigator of the name still survives, 
and probably receives this pension ; if so, it is one of the few state 
annuities qf which the public will not complain. 

Cornwall, Jos. collector of excise, Edinburgh* ••••••••••• • • 600 

Cornwall, J. warehouse-keeper, excise, Dublin 600 

Golo, lieut. -gen. sir G. L. go vein or of Cape of Good Hope •• 7000 

( 'ope, Walter, consul at Guayaquil •••*••• y 1 033 

Cotton, William, chief clerk in the treasury 1400 

( olles, Joseph, clerk to registrar in chancer/* * 1447 

Collingwood, hon. S. pension on consolidated fund • 500 

Colville, E. D. registrar in chancery • 2759 

Colby, lieut.-col. F. # lieut. -col. royal engineers * 384 

Extra pay for survey of Great Britain •••••* 495 

Superintendent of the trigonometrical survey, Ireland 500 

Connnt, J. E. police justice, Great Marlborongh-street •••••• * 800 

Corry, James, late sec. to linen board, Ireland 616 

Late dork of the journals, Irish house of lords •••••• 609 
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Oofa'ille, lieut.-gcn. sir C. 'governor of Mauritius • 

Courtenay, William, patentee of subpoena office in chancery • • 

1 Clerk in parliament • • 

Courtenay, T. P. agent for Cape of Good Hope 

Pension under 57 Geo. III. 1 825 

Courtenay, T. P. intrust for Elizabeth, Catharine ,*and Frances 

Courtenay, pensions on civil list, 1806 • • 

Courtenay, Ann, pension on civil list, 1827 

Daughters, we believe, of the above Thifhias Peregrine Courtenay, 
cousin of lord Devon, and one of the fftotidh whose future prospects 
are very much marred by the Reform Bill, and of course very bitter 
in his hostility. , 

Connor, Edvr. clerTk in secretary’s office, Dublin • • • * •••••• 

c Compensation for Josses at the urjion 

Pension, May 18 H) 

Allowance on abolition of office of sec. to board of ge- 
neral officers, 1 823 ' 

Connor, R. master in chancery, Ireland* * 

Pension as late clerk, Irish house of commons 

Conroy, sir John, late (jommis. colonial audit-office, 1824 • • • • 

Captain on half pay, royal artillery, 1 822 • • 

Cox,«S. C. master in chancery, for year ending June 5, 1830 
C'oupor, liout.-col. G. sec. to master-general of the ordnance 

Court, O. T. accountant-general, post-office 

Cointe, J. F. Le, clfcM* to registrar in chancery 

Craigic,* Robert', lord of session, Scotland 

Crcevoy, Thos. M.P. for Down ton* treasurer to the ordnance 

Crafer, Thomas, clerk assistant to secretaries, treasury 

Payfaaster of American loyalists* • • • 

Crampton*P. C. solicitor-general of Ireland • * ...... 

Cranstoun, G. lord of session, Scotland 

Cranstoun, lady ^pension on civil list, July, 1826 

Cranstoun, lady, pension on civil list, Aug. 1826 • 

Cranstoun, Edward lord, pension on civil list, Nov. 1821 • • • • 

Crocker, J. accountant to medical board • * • • 

Croftou, lion. Caroline, pension on Irish citfil list, 3817* •• • 
Given by Lord Talbot : the lady's father, a man of large fortune, 
and her mother created a peeress in her own right j sister to Mr. 
St. George, and aunt of present lordCrofton. 

Croomes, John lord, clerk of estimates, war-office • • • • 

Croke, A. LL.D. pension 6n the consolidated fund* /. 

Croker, Rosamond, pension on civil list, 1 827 . .£• ........ 

Crokjir, John Wilson, pension under 57 Geo. III. 1826 . i . 
In a recent pamphlet, imputed to this veteran pla<J#tian, written 
in answer to two pamphlets, imputed to loud Brougham, but no 
more like Brougham’s than Hyperion to Satyr, and much mbre like 
the flippant production of some lawyerling, with his pockets stuffed 
wfth fees, looking greedily forward to the Rolls, a soiicitor-geucral- 
ship, or some other prize of party-subservicncy ; — well, in this pam- 
phlet, Croker-— for it must be his — actually resorts to the old bugbear 
of property being in danger / But this, we can assure him, will never 
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do ; people do not’mAv believe in stories of gliosis and hobgoblins ; 

\#c doubt even whether the alarm of a revolution would frighten 
them. •Spoliation, massacre, and infidelity, are no longer associated 
with resistance to bad government. What, indeed, ha^e political 
reforms to do w ith private property ? they are directed only against 
public men and public abuses ; they are the purifying storms which 
agitate for a moment^the upper regions, while all beneath is secure 
and tranquil. During the worst period of the French revolution 
property was respected, and it was only the estates of such of the 
noblesse as had emigrated and taken up arms against their 
country, which were confiscated* They had committed high (reason 
against the state, and the same punishment of forfeiture is pnnexed 
to high treason in this country. Hut it is* not, we apprehend, the 
Security of private properly about which the ex-secretary is appre- 
hensive ; the property ho iueauif, no doubt, is pensions and sine- 
cures; or, perhaps, the lease of crown-land he obtained for the 
erection of a mansion on the sit% of Carlton-houg* , to which he pur- 
poses hereafter to retire from the retreat in Itensing ton -palace, to 
enjoy in dignified leisure his official gatherings. The bitterness with 
which this votary of a faction has pursued the Reform Bill, recom- 
mended it strongly to all thinking persons : doubtless, a portion of 
•the venom in the Old Pensioner was generated by the terrible 
scourging his Boswell received from the Edinburgh Review. 

Croft, Wm. chief clerk ordnance department £900 

Croft, F. Master in chancery for year ending Jan . 1830 • • • * 3799 

Crokat, C. examiner of spoiled stamps * 500 

Crosse, R. inspector and receiver of taxes, 1 820 • • • • 827 

Cumberland, lady Albinia, a pension on civil list, 1794 311 

Gumming, Ann, pension on civil list, 1822* • • • 200 

(lust, hon W. commissioner of customs * 1200 

Most of these commissioners of customs, excise, stamps, and taxes, 
ar v honourable*. The amount of their salaries is still extravagant, 
and ought to be further reduced. 

Cupjtfige, lieut.-gcn. W. col. .commandant royal artillery,*and 


inspector of royal carriage department, Woolwich • •••* 1430 1 

Cunningham, C. late commissioner of the navy • • • • ^ 981 

Cuthbcrt, («r. W. assistant-secretary”, national debt-office * 600 • 

Curtis, Joseph, distributor of sea-policy stamps 500 

Dalans, Rey. W. W. assistant chaplain-general 210 

Chaplain to the forces serving in London, March, 1810 292 

D’Albiac, major-gen. sir J, C. unattached pay as lieut.-col. * . 419 

Staff pay as major. -gen. 690 


The officer, we apprehend, who distinguished himself by his stern 
theories of military duty at the Bristol Cour A Martial ; but as sir 
Charles rflrew his chief legal weapons from the armoury of sir 
Nicholas Tiudal, we shall reserve a remark or two till we come to 


that judge. 

Dampier, John L. late commisssioncr of bankrupts, 1819 •••• 200 

Recorder oPPortsmouth, 1829 . • 

Dashwood, Charles, consul *at Guatemala • • *« 1500 

Davis, Hart, commissioner of excise 1400 

Day, C. late justice of the King's Bench, Ireland * *2400 

Darby, E. inspector nnd receiver of taxes, 1 827 969 
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Day, W. Keeper of criminal registers, home depfcrtiJient, and 
conductor of the police horse-patrol establishment • • ^ 

Keeper of«the accounts; April, 1805 • • • • 

Darling, lieut.-gen., governor-in-chief of New South Wales • • 

Daly, S. G. late justice of King’s Bench, Ireland 

Dawkins, E. J. resident in Greece 

Dawkins, H. commissioner of woods and forests 

Dawkins. II. retired allowance as commissioner of excise • • • • 
Dawson, Lady A. M. pension out of 4£ p»ar cent, duties* • • • • • 

Davis, T. H. surveyor-general, customs •'•••«• 

Dancer, J. N. one of the examiners in chant cry; salary and 

emoluments* for year ending Jan f 5, 1830 • • • • 

Darlot, H. deputy comptroller, post-office 

D’Agjrllar, George, bre vert lieut.-col., assistant adjutant.-gon. 

Major, half-pay, 91st foot, Sept. 1821 

Allowance for mustering life and foot guards • « 

Dchany, W. K. solicitor to the excise, in lieu of bills • 

De Haekel, J. P. and Ann Erneslino, pension civil list, 1813 
Delavaud, Geo. retired allowance as late secretary of customs 

Dcaltry, P. king’s clerks crown-office, salary • 

* Secondary clerk in court, clerk of the affidavits, and 

•* chief fisher, court of king’s bench ; fees 

Dew, E. examiner of dry goods, customs * 

Dean, R. B. chairman of the board of customs 

Clerk to mastef in chancery, alienation office • • 

Dean, Mary and Laura, pension on civil list, 1830 - 

Delamottc, W. master of landscape (R awing, military college • • 
Denman, sir Thomas, M. P. for Nottingham, attorney-general 
Desbrow, lieut.-col., eapfc. and lieut.-col.* of grenadier guards 

* Assistant to the general commanding in chief * * * 

D’Este, sir A. eqygrry to the king • . 

* Pension on civil list, 1830 

Colonel in the army •••••• 

D’Este, miss, pension on civil list, 1830 •••,•• 

Children of the duke of Sussex, by his marriagg with lady Aug?,sta 
Murray, (D'Ameland, see page 204,) but which was set aside by the 
severity of our feudal laws. The royal marriage-act is one of great 
cruelty ; but if our princes form attachments, they should take care 
to make provision for their offspring from the handsome allowances 
giey receive, and should not leek to quarter them on the public : we 
expected better from the higbAnindedness of his highness of Sussek. 

Dejoncourt, S. clerk of Connaugbt-road •• 

Devonshire, duke of, lord chamberlain of tho household 

Disney, licut-gen. sir M. col. 1 5th foot «••• • • 

Dickson, Jane, Caroline, and Louisa, each, civil list, 1806 • • 

* Dickinson, A.* assistant clerk of the journals, house of commons 

Dkdqp, Jos. paymaster, Belfast • •••••••*• 

Disbrowe, E. C. envoy extra, and min. plea, at Stutgard • • • • 
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Dickson, sir A. li&it.»col. anti dep. adj.-gen. artillery £13/30 

• Pension for good services *365 

Disbrovfe, lieut.-col. assistant military secretary, Fc6,»1806 • • 600 

Lieut.-col. grenadier guards, July , 1828 -•••••••••■ . 477 

Dirton, col. W. col. commandant royal artillery 1 003 

Doherty, John, chief Justice common pleas, Ireland ••••••»• 4615 

D’Olier, Isaac, secretary first fruits office, Ireland • • • 313 

Dowding, C. inspector-general of customs, Liverpool •••••••• 700 

Dowdeswell, T. E., M.P. for Tewkesbury; a master in chan- 
cery for year ending J&n. 4830 ,< • 3896 

Dorington, J. E. parlian nntary agent to the English and Irish 

departments of the trea mry y« «••**. 1100 

Donkin, lieut.-gen. sir R. S. col. 80th foot *••*••*• 1412 

Don, gen. sir G. col. 3d foot, pay and emoluments -,1318 

Lieutenant governor of Gibraltar •••?••••• 4211 

Donougbmore, gen. earl of, col. 18th foot •••*•• 1258 

Searcher of Strangford and Donaghadee 929 

Governor of Stirling Castle 857 

Pension for military services •••••••••• 2000 

A meritorious officer, but with his other eniol laments, and pos- 
sessed of a large inheritance, he would bear reduction. The pre- 
sumptive heir to the honours and pension, the late captain Hu^liinson, 
of the guards, distinguished himself in assisting the escape of the 
French general, Lavalette. But ail hereditary rewards are ob- 
jectionable, except such as history accords. 

Donne, J. G. clerk privy seal office, July , 1823'»^.' 300 

Surveyor of hawkers’ licenses, July , 1827 •* 100 

Doyle, Sir F. II. deputy chairman^ excise board 1700 

*. Deputy lieutenant of tho Tower 786 

Doyjp, gen. sir John, bait, colonel 87 th foot ••••••••••*••• J 228 

Governor of Cbarlomont 60\> 

Douglas, col. Sir J. lieut.-col, of Portuguese army, lialf-pay • • 200 

Deputy quarto r-master-general in Ireland • ■ 746 , 

Inspector of army clothing . • 346 

Pension for loss of leg* 350 

Douglas, sfr Howard, lieutenant-governor of New Brunswick 2900 
Dombrain, Jos. inspector-general of coast guard, Dublin • • • • 800 

Dorchester, lady, pension on consolidated fund 1000 

Pension on civil list, 1764 115 

Drake, Mr. clerk to master Dowdeswell, (whom see) 1426 

Drake, gen. dep. commissary in the West ladies 1 3*1 7 

Drinkwater, lieut.-col. comptroller of army accounts • • 1500 

. Late commissary-general 525 

Drummond, rev. Cli E. pension on civil list, 1822 100 

Drummond, Edw. late private secretary to the duke of Wel- 
lington, who, on the resignation of the premiership, 

placed him on the court pension list • • • 250 

Drummond, Percy, colonel royal artillery, 1827 474 
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Lieut.-govemor roy^l military academy, Woriwitffv 1 829 

Forage and servant allowance • • 

Duncan, H. brother of ford Camperdown ; storekeeper of the 

» Ordnance • • * 

Duncannon, ‘viscount, son of lord Besborough, and brother of 
general Ponsonby, commissioner of woods .and forests 

Dunglass, lord, chamberlain of Ettrick forest 

Durham, lord, lprd privy seal • * * 

The salary of the privy seal has been fixed il £2000 ; but we be- 
lieve lord Durham has given up the wbgle af his emoluments to the 
public. * It is an office to which n'o direct or necessary duties appear 
to be attached ; but we presume it forms one more of those costly 
appendages of monarchy, which, like the m5 stories of faith, and lord 
Brougham’s wig and train, must not be too closely investigated. 

Durell, Marthh, pension on civil list, 181/3 * 

Dutton, W. C. minute-cler£, customs 

D’Urban, sir B. liout. -governor, Demerara , 

D* Urban, W. J. government secretary, Demerara 

Duntze, sir J. bart, late receiver general of taxes, Devon • • • • 

Dundas, lady Elizabeth, pension on civil list, 1801 

Dundas, William, M. P, forEdinburgh, and brother of viscount 
• Melville ; lord clerk register, keeper of the signet, 

«. and register of sasines, Scotland, circa 

Dundas, dame Charlotte, pension on civil list, 1812 

.Dundas, rear-adm. hon. G. H. L. lord of the admiralty 

Duff, lieut.-gen. hon>Alex. M.P. for Elgin, col. 92d foot • • 

Duhigg,'Mary, pension on civil list, 1815 

Durni'ord, col. E. colonel commandin|; royal engineers, Canada 

Dunlop, lieut.-gen., colonel 75th foot* • ••••••••• 

Durell, Patty, pension on civil list, 1825 ,* • 

iDwyer, F. late six clerk, chancery, Ireland 

Dwight, Susannah, widow, pension on civil list, 1820 

.Dyer, II. M. polich justice, Great Marlborough-street ••••*• 

Dyer, II. M. pension out of consolidated fund 

Dyer, John, chief clerk in the admiralty 

Dyer, John, receiver of receipts of customs I • 

Dyke, P. A. collector of customs, Ceylon * • S • • • 

Dyson, Jeremiah, George, and Henry, or survivor, civil list •• 
Dyneley, Charles, deputy-register, prerogative court of Can- 
terbury ; from feAj 

Dyneley, John, secretary o& presentations to lord chancellor • • 
Dyott, lieut-gen. Wm. col. 63d foot, pay and emoluments* • • • 

Earl, E. retired allowance as commissioner of customs 

Earle, P. H . assistant clerk in the treasury, July , 1102 • • • • 
Retired commissioner of lottery, Match, 1827 ••••*• 

Eamshaw, W. assistant solicitor of customs • • •• 

Eden, Emily and Frances, pension on civil list, 1818, each • • 
Sisters of lord Auckland, himself a pensioner and a minister. 
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Ebbs, John, clcrk % privy council office, Dublin 

Compensation for wine -warrants, Jan. 1828 

Usher and keeper of council chamber, ifaarch, *1828 • • 

Clerk in military department of chief secretary 

Compensation for losses at the union 

Edwardes, James, hedd distributor of stamps, Scotland 

Edwards, John, retired allowance ns solicitor of excise •••••• 

Edwards, dep. commissary general in Jamaica 

Edgecombe, J. collector of customs, Newcastle • • • • 

Edgecombe, F. late commissioner, victualling office • • 

Eldertou, M. clerk to Master Wingfield, (whom see) * . 

Eldon, lord, pension out of consolidated fund • •••••’ 

The patriarch of the Pitt and plunder system Irw survived to wit- 
ness (he final issues of liis politics. All the calamities under which 
the country is suffering are the consequences of the war, of toe 
burthens it entailed, and. of the cessation of those dram-shop expe- 
dients, *which were u strength in the beginning, but weakness in 
the end/’ The politicians of this school must have had some nns- 
•gixjngs of the soundness of their dogmas ; they could not but know 
that there must be a limit to the magnitude of the debt, and that a 
bud of taxes, which absorbed wages and profit#, must.end in 
general pov erly and privation. Bn t they were reck less adventurers, 
ho looked only to the present hour, and were regardless what 
the future misdil bring forth. Patriotism, with them, was out of the 
question: their objects were power and emolument. “ If we,” 
said Lord Eldon, on the trial of Mr. Perry, 44 by our industry, have 
acquired a degiee of opulence and distinction which^vE could not 
reasonably have looked for, let us be thankful to that govern vent to 
whose fax our wi: are, in a great measure, indebted for success 
And do not let us, by any rash atterfipt upon our constitution, put 
it out of the power of our children to rise to similar situations.” 
( I'.r shine's Speeches, vol. ii. p 445.) Here ; s a distinct avowtft of 
the^purc selfimn which attached bis Lordship to the constitution ; 
it had worked well for him, and it might work well for his children. 
But how it had worked for the country, formed nop'^tof the 
con .ideratjpn. 

A bite repentance is better than none, and we wouM suggest to 
this votary of the “ immortal memory” the propriety of surrendering 
his pension in aid of a deficient revenue, caused by the improvident 
measures of himself and colleagues. The time wa& when ex-chun- 
celJors received no pensions; they have little need of them now, 
possessing abundant means in outfits, patronage, and direct emolu- 
ments for making provision for the future. As respects his lord.diip 
individually, his necessities must be much less than others ; bis 
official galhoungs during the long term he held the great seal must 
be enornfbus. Upon the average of three years, 1 808, 1 800, and 
1810, the net receipt of the chancellor was £19,233 : 2 ; and in one 
year, 1811, the chancellor's emoluments were £22,737 ; 13. (Pad. 
• ft ep. 322 7 Sess. 1831.) i His lordship’s son, W. H .1, Scott, is entrenched 
chin-dccp in sinecu&s and reversions, and if he survive Mr. Tlmr- 
low, will havj* an income £14,000 a y$ar for do>ng nothing. 
With so much in possesion and in the future, why, my lord, cling 
to this disgraceful, and redqndant allowance? Why not offer it up 
as some poor atonement for past errors — for the inheritance of dcht, 
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difficulty, and civil strife which for the next ten or twenty years 
your fatal measures have en tailed on the country ? 

Elgin, ear 1 of, late^ambas&dor to the Ottoman Porte* • 

• Also, as lieutenant-general • • • 

Elibank, Alexander Murray, pension on civil list, 1826 

Elibank, lady, pension on civil list, 1830 

Elphinstone, lord, pension on civil list, Feb. 1814 

Ditto, additional, Aug. 1 826 * • 

Ellenborough, lord, chief clerk of court of king’s bench • • • • 
A brother, H.» C. Law, capt. in the army,* and custos brevium in 
the King's Bench jointly with lord Kenyon j C. KaLaw, a brother, 
common serjeant of {he city of London ; John Law, a brother jn the 
army; W. J. Law, a cousin, commissioner of Insolvent Debtors* 
Court ; G. H. Law, uncle, bishop of Bath and Wells ; J. T. Law, a 
cousra, pTebend of Lichfield^ Henry Law, cousin, archdeacon of 
Wells ; Robert V. Law, a cousin, prebendary of Chester ; E. Law, 
a cousin, in the church : Harkness, Barlow, Crofts, and Dynely, 
are relations, and hold oilices and preferments. Lord Ellenborough 
has some reason for disliking the spreading spirit of resistance to 
the tithe lax, and has suggested that the person be attached for non- 
payment of tithe, but the amphibious baron and clerk has not said 
^where prisons aqjl gaoleip are to be found for the confinement of a 
whole* community. 

Elley, ipajor-gen« J. col. 17th light dragoons, pay 

Governor of Galway 

Pension for wounds 

Ellicombe, C. G. lieufc*col royal engineers, May , 1825 •••• 

Allowance for house-rent, forage, and servants 

Brigade major, Jan. 1821 

Ellice, Edward, brother-in-law of earl Grey, and M.P. for 

Coventry ; joint-secretary to the treasury 

tflllis, H. cl$rk of the polls in the exchequer (a sinecure) • • • • 
Full brother, born before wedlock, of the earl of Buckingham- 
shire, and lately j^ivil servant of the East-India Company. 

% Ellis, Thomas, master in chancery, Ireland 

Elliott, H. secretary to military boards 

Elliott, H. lato minister to th$ two Sicilies f 

Elliott, lion. capt. Geo. secretary to the admiralty . 

Emmett, brevet-major A. captain, royal engineers, 1 825 • • • • 
Extra commanding engineers, at Manchester 

Allowance for a servant 

• Pension for a wound , 1817 . 

Emerson, J. commander of jjost-office packet, Liverpool • . . 

Master in the navy, 1810 * 

Engletoach/L. G. inspector in audit-office, 1806 

Inspector of foreign department, 1 822 • . . . J 

Erskine, lord, envoy and plenipotentiary at Munich 

Erskine, lady Louisa, pension on civil list, 1801* 

Daughter of the old lord Uxbridge, and married a colonel Erskine 
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who died pending proceedings instituted for ft divorce. wShe has 
since married sir George Murray, the late colonial secretary, who 
appear! from our List to have large military emolAments,*and who 
can hardly sanction his wife drawing a pension as the widow of the 
late sir James Erskine. 

Erskine, Euphemia, Helen, and Marianne, each, civil list - - - • 

Erskine, Mrs. widow of H. Erskine, civil list, 1818 

Erskine, Mary Henrietta, pension on civil list, 1797 

Erskine, sirT., brother of lo$d Erskine and of the Misses 

Erskine, chief judge, bankrupt court 

Errol, earl of, pension on^ivil list, 1819' • 

Master of horse to the qpeen, 1 830. y 

Errol, countess dowager of, pension on civil list, 1809 

Errol, Harriet, countess of, civjj list, 1820 • y 

Esten, C. chief justice of Bermuda »*.* . X 

Evans, J. commissioner, bankrupt court 

Everett, W. receiver of taxes, London and Middlesex 

Ewart, John, Elizabeth, and Mary, each, civil list, 1794-- • • 

Ewbank, Jas. general accountant, excise 

Exmouth, admiral lord, pension by act of parliament 

Admiral in the navy 

Several sons in the navy and church. See Pcllew in the List of 
Pluralists. 

Falconar, John, consul at Leghorn 

Fane, J. T. M.P. for Lyme Regis; clerk in priyy-seal office 

Half-pay lieut. -col. in 22d dragoons, 1824- 

Nephew of the anti-reform peer, lord Westmoreland, who has 
spent a long life in jobs and offiedfe His son, major- gen. lord 
Burghersb, is envoy in Tuscany ; H. S. Fane, a son, major 34lh foot ; 
sir H. Vane, cousin, lieut.-gen. and col. 1st dragoon guarfls; 
MildHiay Fane, a relation, lieut" col. 54lh foot ; F. W. Fane, capj. 
U. N.; and U. O. C. Fane, commissioner of bankrupt court, vice- 
cliamberlain of Chester, and king’s sergeant duchy court^f Lan- 
caster : these are a few branches, exclusive of numerous others, 
struck off in the female line. 

• Farran, Jos. clerk of the pleas, exchequer, Ireland 

Falkland, viscount, pension on civil list, June , 1816 •*•••• 

Fagel, Louis" baron de, pension on civil list, Ntfb. 1814- - • • 

•Fall, Richard, assistant-surveyor, customs 

Farr, W. D. first marshal, Demerara • • • 

Fabian, Robt. pension on civil list, 1828 • • * 

Falk, Lucius Bentinck, pension on civil Iisfc> J816 

Farmer, sir Geo. R. pension on civil list, 1822 

Farrer, Ann and Mary, pensions on civil list, 1771 

Facrrer, J. W. master f in chancery 

Fauquier, Edward, senior clerk in the treasury 

Superintendent of, St. James’s and Hyde Parks 

Ferguson, Joseph, superintendent of mail-coaches, Ireland • • 
Manager, rtioney-order office, ditto 
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Fergusson, lieut.-gen, sir «R. M.P. for Kirkcudfcright, col. 

79tli foot, pay • • • 

Fergusson, Isabella, Marjr, and Margaret, civil list, 1799* ••• 

Fergusson, Elizabeth, pension on civil list, 1805 • * • • 

Finch, H. clerk 1st class, war-office • • • • • 

Finch, lion, and rev. E. chaplain and principal of schools, Ceylon 

Finch, gon. hon. E. col. 22d foot • • • • 

Finlaison, O. J.*actuary, national-debt-office • • • • 

Findlay, lieut.-col. governor of Sierra Leone • • 

Fisher, major-gen. G. B. unattached gen. Woolwich-garrison 

Fisher, Lucy, pension on civil list, 1813 ••••%•••• 

Figg, Fanny, pension on civif list, 1 829 • • 

Fitzwilliam, G. deputy-vendue-master, Trinidad 

Fitzclarence, misses, pension out of 4 j peV cent, fund, 1820 • • 
The children of the king by the late Mrs. Jordan. The husbands 
of the ladies arc, the earl of Errol, the hon. J. E. Kennedy, (second, 
son of carl Casstlis), Mr. P. Sidney, (only son of sir James Sidney,) 
the hon. col. Fox, (son of lord Holland), and lord Falkland. The 
male scions of this connexion are, G. Fitzclarence, earl of Munster, 
a colonel in the army, lieutenant of the Tower, and aid-de-camp to 
ihc king; lord Adolplufs Fitzclarence, capt. K. N. and yeoman of 
the robes; loid F. Fitzclarence, colonel in the array, lieut. col. 7th 
foot,«and aid-cb -camp to the king; and lord Augustus Fitzclarence, 
rector of Maple-Duibain. 

Fitzhum, madam, pension on civil list, 1825 • • • 

The pension gran te^du ring his viceroyship, by marquis Wellesley, 
who c%n, perhaps, explain it, as well as that to Jady Montgomery, 
and other followers to the Emerald isle. 

Fitzgi bbon, Thomas, pension on civft list, 1826 

Fitzroy, lady Mary, pension on civil list, 1821 

Fitzgerald, ford, late minister to Lisbon • . . . 

1 Fitzgerald* lord Pobert, ponsion on civil list, 1801 

Fitzgibbon, II. ^1. brother of earl of Clare, and M.P. for 
“ Limerick shire; uRher and registrar of affidavit^in 

court of clianceiy, Ireland . . 

Homing, vice-adm. hon. C. E. commander-in-chief, West Indies 
Fleming, Jean, Elizabeth, and Catharine, each, civil list*/** 

Flint, sir C. W. resident’ secretary, Dublin, 1803 

Comptroller of Killybegs \ . 

Pension on Irish civil list, 181 5 

' Foley, lord, captain of gentlemen pensioners 

Fonblanque, J. G. commissioner of bankrupt court 
Forbes, Dr. superintendent of vaccine establishment, London* • 

Forbes, F. chief-justice of New South Wales . , 

Forbes, J. H. lord of session, Scotland • • ........ 

Forster, T. clerk of debentures, auditors’ office 

Foster, J. L. baron of court of exchequer, Ireland *• • • • 

Foster, A. J. brother-in-law of the earl of Buckinghamshire ; 

envoy and minister plenipotentiary at Turin 
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Forbes, lord, h^$h "commissioner to the church of Scotland • • f^OOO 

b f ox, IJ. J. minister plenipotentiary, Buenos Ayres • * 3300 

Fox, Mrs. Bridget, lord Holland in trust f<?r, Civil list, 1806* • 938 

Widow of the late right hon. Charles James Fox, the idol of the * 

Whig party* Mr. Fox was an amiable good-natured man, but a 
factious, mistaken, smd aristocratic politician. Party had ne v er a 
more devoted leader; no chieftain of banditti was more faithful to 
his troop than Mr. Fox to his followers. He fought for them, apos- 
tatized for them : he would resort to any stratagem, disgrace him- 
self with any alliance, adopt mny contrivance, domineer over his 
sovereign, revile his minister, or court the people : and alji this not 
for himself, for no man was more disinterested — nor for Ms country, 

* for of that he thought lutle — but solely for the chosen few ranged 
under his buAner. There nevef was a more" whole-length partizan ; 
his whole soul was devoted to the interests of his followers; beyond 
thatcircfehc had neither eyas, ears, nor understanding. If Mr. 

Pitt’s ruling passion was ambition, Burke's tfase lucre, the god of 
Mr. Fox’s idolatry was party; in that he lived, breathed, and 
had his being.*’ That he should be loved by his friends, and enthu- 
siastically admired by his followers, may be easily conceived ; but 
• that he should be held up, after the lull discovery of his inconsistent 
and mistaken conduct, as an object of national giatilude, cannot be 
so readily explained. 

iUr. Fox was originally bred a Tory. His conversion is ascribed 
to Buike, the organ of the Whig, or Rockingham party. Under his 
auspices he imbibed those mischievous principles, which t # ver after ^ 
formed his political creed. The system Burke taught was briefly 
this : — First, that the House of Brunswick being indebted for the 
' throne to the union of a few great lamilies at the Resolution, it was 
right that these families should jiossess the entire control of tly? 
government. Secondly , for the more ellectual maintenance of this 
claim, it was necessary they should* act in a body, so as to be able 
to resist the power ami influence of the Crown. These two princi- 
ples embrace the whole system of the Whig school. It is evidently 
v*d of public principle ; the* people are excluded from considera- 
tion ; it is a mere scheme for the monopoly of power and emolu- 
ment. The Whigs, indeed, of that day professed that Retrench - 
tha.t and Reform formed also a part of their doctrines; but 
experience demonstrated to the country, that these were mere pre- 
texts to catch popular support, to enable them to make head against* 
their opponents, and that real practical Whiggism consisted in acting 
en masse*, and the divine indifeasibie right of a few superannuated 
nobles to govern the country. * 

Now, on such principles and partizauship, Mr. Fox’s life was 
thrown away. Though he beheld the overwhelming influence of 
the crown, from enormous taxation, the augmentation of the peer- 
age, and the letting in the whole tribe of contractors, money-job- 
bers, and paper-dealers, yet lie never woulcfc cordially join in build- 
ing up the democratic branch of the constitution, which they had 
subverted. His whole inind was contracted to pitrty , to the augmen- 
. tation of his little knot of followers, the re-union of the New and 
the Old Whigs; ilud then, when the whole, by dinners aud meet- 
ings and caballing, wus brought into more perfect discipline and 
organization«-doing wji&t ? Why, forsooth, nol accomplishing any 
great and substantial plan for reformation ; but solely renewing the 
old war against the king ; thwarting his measuies, bearding him in 
his closet, quarrelling about the appointment of grooms and bed- 
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chamber lords, the disposal^ of ribbons and gutters, And* rods and 
wflnds — anti then, having obtained entire control of the palace, 
from the kitchen to the drawing-room, and placed the sovereign in j 
that stale of blessedness in which he can do no wrong, because he 1 
can* do nothing, completed the grand climacteric of W higgism! 

That this is no exaggerated picture of the principles of Mr. Fox, 
it is only necessary to advert to his conduct in the extortion of the 
peerage for sir Fletcher Norton— -his petulant abandonment of office, 
on the King’s appointing the duke of Portland successor to the 
marquis of Rockingham — his coalition with lord North — his con- 
duct on the regency question — and his vhulent and unprincipled 
opposition to the early administration of Mi. Pitt. I have heard,* 
says Mr. Nicholas, «« Mr. Fox use this expression : — * Our party is 
formed on the principle of confederacy ; ought we not then to con- 
federate with hint (lord North) who can give us the greatest 
strength?** These memorable words contain a full exposure of 
the Artier littleness and profligacy of Mr. «Fox's political systlfctt. 
They need no comment. He never deviated from liis u principleof 
confederacy/' Even ’in 1803, after his long, able, and, 60 far as 
the revolutionary war was concerned, praiseworthy opposition to *| 
Mr. Pitt, he was most anxious to unite with that minister in order 
to form a grand party combination. This union did not take place, 
solely from Mr. Pitt’s reluctance to enter, after the Whig fashion, 
into a systematic opposition to the court. He would, however, 
have t gone into power with Pitt on the overthrow of the Addingto- 
niaus, had not the King been “ impracticable.” 

After the fulF exposure of Mr. Fox’s party views, it is needless to 
show that he was no friend to Parliamentary Reform. “ When 
inally separated,” says Mr. Allen, “ from his old aristocratic con- 
nexions, and canvincqgf, from fatal experience, that the House of 
Commons had sunk into the passive, instrument of ministerial power, 
lis opinion became gradually more inclined to Parliamentary Re- 
form, from utter despair of seeing tLsu revival of those party con- 
nexions to Which he had been accustomed to look for the preserva- 
ion of public liberty.*'t Here is the admission of his partial biogra- 
)lier, that Mr. Fox only considered Parliamentary Reform a dernier 
■ esort, notu great substantive measure, which alone could stem the 
>verwhelming tide of regal, aristocratic, and moneyed influence. 

As to the reviyafffitf public liberty by party connexions, that language 
s well understood by those who have read the history of their 
country from the Revolution, especially of the ill-concocted 
Administration of -1806. 4 

We shall make no further observations on Mr. Fox. How fan he 
s entitled to the appellation of “ the Friend of the People the pre- 
:eding observations may perhaps enable the reader to determine. 
Without detracting from nis amiable qualities, or the great powers 
vith which Nature had gifted him, we must be permitted to say, 
phat he was a very objectionable statesman ; and that, with the ex- 
ception of the Libel Law, qpti the Abolition of the Sjiave Tradef, 
le neither conceived nor executed a single great measure for the 
lonour and benefit of his country. If he understood, as sir Janies 
Mackintosh says he did, the constitutions, both in “ an exactly 
egal and comprehensively philosophical sense" better th&n any man, 
md his life was a practical commentary on that knowledge : then 
ve jaust say the constitution is a very diifcrent thing from* what 


* Recollections of the Reign of Georgfe III. p. 172. 

t Sup. to Ency. Britt, art. Fox, written by Mr. Allen. 
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we conceived i* to the. And we must also add, that if true pa- 
triotism consists in spending a long life in abortive attempts to holster 
up tlitf interests of a contemptible Oligarchy, that, too, is a thing 
we do not understand. * » 

Fox, Mrs. Anno, pension on civil list, 1816 £276 

A natural daughter, we fear, of Charles James Fox, and who,! 
if need be, ought to # have been provided for by the Fox club. 

Fortescue, Jane, and after death to misses Young, civil list* • 266 

Tortescue, H. postmaster, Cork 520 

Fowlis, lady, pension on civil.list, 1799 * 184 

Frampson, sir G. F. late commissioner of bankrupts* •; • • • • % 200 

Franklin, sir W. principal inspector, army medical board* • • - 1200 

Fraser, Charlptte, Charles, apd Jane, pension civil, list, 17J99 389 

Fraser, col. sir A. director of the royal laboratory • •• .967 

Pension for good services •••••• . • j % 182 

Frere, B. late minister to the Ottoman Porte * •* 1200 

Frere, right hon. J. H. late minister of Spain *^‘* •• 1700 

Freeling, sir F. sec. to the posft-office, salary and emoluments 41 65 

0 Sir F. Freeling has furnished apartments, coals, candles, &c. in 
addition to these emoluments. He is a meritorious public servant; 
but it must be conceded, he and his family are sufficiently paid for 
their services. • 


Freeling, G. H. assistant-secretary, post-office 800 

Freeling, J. C. secretary to the excise » 1500 

Frcemantlc, sir W. H. treasurer of his majesty’s household* • 904 

Late solicitor for Ijish affairs * * • 924 

Freemantle, Georgiana, Albinia, and Frances;* pensions oi^ 

civil list, each, 1813 43 

Freeman, lieut.-gen. Q. J. lieut-g§n. in the army 593 

Late barrack-master and commiss. board of works, Ireland 972 

rre\ain, Rebecca, pension on»civil list, 1 824 • 100 

Fvers, lieut.-gon. W. col. royal engineers, Ireland «•••••*• 2184* 

Fuller, major-gen. sir J. colonel 96th foot * t ^* 1119 

President of the consolidated board of general officers • • ' 1 97 • 

Fullarton, J. moiety of the earl of Bath’s hereditary pension 

out of the excise ] 200 

Fullarton, John, lord of session, Scotland* • • • 2000 

Fry, J. C. registrar in chancery • 4224 

Gambier, E. J. deputy and 1st clerk, tellers’ office •* •••••• 1000 

Gauibier, sir J. late consul-general in the Netherlands 120£ 

Garrall, capt. H. governor of Haslar-hospifiil, Plymouth** •* 800 

Garrow, sir W. late baron of tho exchequer 3500 

Gascoyne, gen. I. colonel 54th foot, pay 613 

Gardiner, col. deputy-adjutaut-general, Ireland, 1823 •••••. 693 

Contingent Allowance 150 

Lieut. -^oloncl half-pay, 1 825 * 200 

Gardiner, sir II. lieut.-col. royal artillery, 1828 293 

Pension for go$d services, 1813 * 91 
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Garvock, cap t. J. deputy-assistant adjutant-general 1 , 1^09 • • £*2(j0 

f Allowance in lieu of half-pay as captain of infantry • • 127 

Secretary fro commits, of royal mil i tar}' coll. 1814* •• • ‘200 

Gasefoe, sir G. a judge of the common pleas • • • • 1 5500 

Gawler, H. secretary to master of the rolls 1487 

One of tho six clerks in chancery 1 200 

Gibbs, major John, landing surveyor, Hull 700 

Gibbs, G. T. W. collector of customs, Yarmouth 700 

Gibbons, Edw. assistant-clerk in the treasury 672 

Gilford, R. F. ford, pension on, civil Kst,*1827 890 

Additional* on Irish civil list, .1827 • • • 204 

Additional en Scotch civil lint, 1827 • • • • 198 

The pensions are for ihe benefit of the present lord, and the 
other.children of the late lord Gifford, attorney -geneuil during the 
trial of Queen Caroline. ' 

Gillies, Adam, lord obsession and justiciar}', Scotland ••••/• 2000 

Commissioner jury court, ditto * 600 

Gillies, Dr. John, pension on civil list, 18 !3« • • 200 

Gillon, Catharine and Elizabeth, pensions each, civil list, 1805 97 

Giminghan, 2d under-clerk, tellers’ office • 600 

Glenlyon, lord, lord of 'the bedchamber 500 

JVlajor-gf*n. and governor of Isle of Man 

Brother and heir presumptive to the duke ol Vlhol. 

Glennie, Von. J. M. S. archdeacon, Ceylon 2000 

Glostcr, H. protector jjf slaves, Trinidad • • 1 300 

Gloucester, duch. of, pension out of 4.J per cent, fund, 1820. 1000 

For the parliaments y allowances of the royal iamily see p 237. 

The duke of Gloucestci was ibiiiierly*h Whig. W lieu the present 
government came in he expected to have been put at the head of the 
army. Finding that lord Grey considered that a general ollicer, who 
4 had seen actual service, was a litter person for the situation than 
H. K. H.lie went into bitter opposition, 

Goddard, Isabella pension on civil list, 1812 602 

# Goddard, Louisa, pension on civil list, 1825 • • • • • 40 

Goderich, viscount, secretary of colonial department 5001) 

Gostling, N. deputy-register of tho prerogative court of Can- 
terbury; froip fees • • * «**•••• 1317 

Gordon, gen. Geo. duln of, col, of 1st regt. of foot* •••*••• 2825 

Governor of Edinburgh castle 1646 

Jordon, sir R. late ambassador at Constantinople • 2000 

Gordon, sir George, pensioX^on civil list, 1821 • 150 

Gordon, J. collector of customs, Bristol 1 • •••••• 1000 

Gordon, capt. sir Jas. A. governor of Plymouth hospital • • • • 800 

Gordon, iieut. gen. sir J. W, M.P, for Launceston; col. 23d foot 1034 

Quarter-mastcr-general f* * • 1 883 

Gordon, A. chief-clerk, secretary colonial -o&ice 1500 

Agent for Demerara 400 

• t Agent for Lower Canada « 200 

Gordon, R. governor and vice-admiral of Berbice • 4000 
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CJjort, viscount, constable of Limerick castlo $336 

Gore, f*. 1st clerk in tellers’ office 1000 

Goodenough, G. T. late commissioner of taxefe, 1 80 i 150 

Late sec. for reduction of tlie national debt, 1 81 8 - • • • ’ 500 

Gossct, Elizabeth and Gertrude, pensions on civil list, 1828- * 198 

Gosset, Ralph- Allen', pension on civil list, 1 829 95 

Gomez, A. assessor to the governor, Trinidad •••••••••••• 1 500 

Godby, A. secretary post-office, Edinburgh ’•••• 600 

Goulbourh, H. pension, as late Irish secretary, 1825 2000 


The Tories ought to put on s'ack-cleth and ashes Jii lieu of 
. assailing the Grey ni in 4 try, on account of its financial difficulties, 
knowing that these difliculties-jare the result of thei*. own lavish 
expenditure. It would.be more becoming in them to throw up 
their pensions and sinecures a set-off against the waste of public 
money in palace building, the Kideau canal olid Belgic fortresses. 

As to i\lr. Goulbnrn he is certainly no conjurer in finance He is 
all hiyigc-podge, subterfuge, and deception. Witness his blundering 
exhibitions in respect of th^ sugar duties, his oversight in respect 
of life annuities, and the tricks ho played in respect of the French 
* claims and custom duty on West fndia produce ! Such a specimen 
of imbecility and mystification as his speech ou the in trod uc lion of 
the civil list in 1H‘10 was uovci before presented tv parliament. To 
expatiate on the frugality of the late King m not having exceeded 
his income ! Why, lmd he been HllioGabai.ijs himself, and supped , 
on diamonds, he could not have dissipated his immense revenue. 

Then to talk about the inexpediency of separating the various items 
of the civil list expenditure, lest the Radicals should discover the 
personal expenses of the monarch, and thence inJLitute invidious 
comparisons between royal and republican institutions— what infi- 
nity! All these matters are now thoroughly understood by every 
body. ( )nly read our chapter on "the civil list and the economy of 
George IV. and the cost of a kino will be as clear as day-light. 

But ought it to be inferred frpm* thence we are unfavourable fo mo- 
narchical government? No! we know too well what is, to Ijiink 
for a moment of wli.it de novo might be; we know, too, that though 
the key stone is not the # areh, there could be no arch wj&out it — at 
least not ju Uuthic arch! 

Goodman, J. A. vendue master, Dcmerara 2986 

What enormous emoluments to governors, registrars, secretaries, 
and otlnA* officers in the colonies. Well may the British dependen- 
cies be unable to yield revenue to the mother v^putry; or, even, 
to defray the expense of their own establishment^ 

Grady, H. G. allowance as late counsel to excise, Dublin- • • • 1333 

An Irish job. The office abolished, there, should- have been no 
allowance. ^ * 

Graham, sir .J. M*P. for Cumberland, 1st Ibrd of the admiralty 4500 
Sir Janies by improvements in the civil administration of the 
navy, and reductions in the estimates nearly to the amount of a 
million , has alma# silenced Mr. liumc, and set a splendid example 
to the heads of department. That the baronet possesses abilities of 
the first ordgr was evident, from his forcible and eloquent exposition 
of the emoluments of prlvy-councellors, the salaries of public officers, 
and the costs of foreign missions, which greatly contributed to fix 
public attention on a lavish government expenditure. We trust so 
able a man has discovered his errors on the currency question, and 
he no longer entertains the vulgar notion of that class who wrongly 
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ascribe national distress to, the withdrawal of the rof'-n&ney , and 
thl substitution of a metallic circulation. In other respects the 
sentiments of the first Iq^d of the Admiralty are liberal and en- 
lightened, as is apparent from the following extract from a pamphlet 
published by him some years ago : — 

•« The paramount duty of every government is attention to the 
interests of the community, of which the labourers must form the 
great majority ; the right of properly itself is instituted for the good 
not of the few who posses^ wealth and honour, but of the many 
•who have then! not; if the majority be deeply injured, the public 
peace is in danger; if the majority want fofcd, private property be- 
comes a nuisance.” — Com and Cup'tncy 9 *p. 75. — Sir’Jatnes may have 
trimmed his idet\& since these sentiments were published, but we 
trust the substance remains engraven wher^ it ought to be, in all 
those entrusted with power over the happiness of the community. 

Graham, sir R. late baron of the exchequer 

Grahdm, M. Kay, Isabelll, and Caroling, c. 1. June 1816* • 
These ladies’ father was a man of large fortune, of Fintray, but 
who dissipated it, and are near relatives of lord Lynedoch. I5ut 
every one relieves himself to burthen the pub jtyp. This proves the 
great necessity that there should'be no pension list. In no other 
country are the poor and decayed relations of the privileged classes 
so provided for as in England. 

Grafton, duke of, hereditary pension out of the excise revenue 

T)itto, ditto post-ofHee ditto 

Sealer of king’s bench and common pleas • • 

One of the four illegitimate descendants of Charles II. raised to 
ducal peerages. It might lie right iu this profligate king to quarter 
the produce of his debauchery on the people’s industry, but it is 
with sufprise and indignation we find it continued to the present 
day. How happened it the revolution Whigs of 1088 did not rid 
the country of this infamy? The presefit duke returns two or three 
members to the lower house : he is said to be an “ excellent gentle- 
man ;” whether the motto — FA decus et pretiam recti — “ the ornament 
( and recompense of virtue,” reters to the pensions or descent of his 
grace it is not easy to determine. 

Graves, C. G. cashier of widows’ pensions 

Granville, W. vice-treas. and commissioner of stamps, Ceyloti 
Granard, earl of, clerk of crown and hanaper, Ireland 

Granville, viscount, ambassador to France • / 

Grange, James, senior ^Jerk in the treasury-/ • • •• 

Pension on 4 j p+j cent fund - * 

Grant, major-gen. governor of Trinidad 

Grant, J. T. clerk of the cheque, Portsmouth 

Grant, D. M. collector of cuqfoms, Kingston, Jamaica •••• 

Grant, sir W. late master of the rolls ' 

Grant, maj.-gen. sir C. col. 15th light dragoons 

Grant, C, M.P. for Invemessshire ; president of India board 

Grant, R. M.P. for Norwich; judge advocate-genenfi 

Commissioner of the India board • 

Grant, Sophia and Charlotte, pension each on civil list, 1784 
Grant,* Catharine, Ann, and Harriet, pension each one. 1. 1790 

Grant, Ann, pension on civil list, 1827 * 

^Grfctton, Lucia, Caroline, and Frances, pension each on c. 1. 1 803 


£3500 

270 


7200 

4700 

2888 


700 

2000 

886 

10000 

1000 

250 

5535 

460 

2500 

3750 

1237 

3500- 

2000 

1200 

49 

97 

100 

32 
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Gravatt, col. Wt inspector, royal military academy, 1814 • « ^£264 

* Lieut -colonel invalid engineers, 1811 ••••*• 32f> 

Grogg! — deputy registrar, bankrupt court 600 

Gregory, O. professor of mathematics,* Woolwich academy • • 558 

Gregory, Wm, and lady Ann Gregory, and survivor, civil list 461 

Gregory, William, date under secretary for Ireland 1000 

Green, gen. sir C. col. 37th foot • • • • 1123 

Greene, Wm. comptroller of customs, Liverpool $00 

Gregg, Robert F. clerk in vide-treasurer’s office, Dublin • • • • 390 

Allowance as clerk in'latS Irish treasury, 1817 ...... 55 

Grenville, lord, auditor*of the exchequer ( a sinecure ) 4000 

Grenville, Tlios. chief justice*in Eyre 2316 


Brother of the preceding sinecurist and undo of the duke of 
Buckingham, the nobleman x> noted for his jpve of stationery, of 4 
which he carried off a great deal for private use from the office 


he held in^lHOO. 

Greville, A. F. commissioner of alienation office, 1828 * 150 

Late private sec. to lord Wellington, pension on c. 1. 250 

* Bath king at arms, 1 829 - * 90 

' Greville, Charles, comptroller of cash in the excise* *i 600 

Secretary of the island of Tobago • • • •* 350 

Allowance as naval officer, Trinidad t 572 

Greville, C. C. F. clerk of the council * 2000 

Secretary and clerk of the enrolments, Jamaica 3000 

As late naval officer, Demerara •••••• y • • • • 500 


The duke of Wellington, at Ike period of his resignation, in lico 
of providing out of his own pocket for A. F. Greville , as his private 
secretary — if he needed provision-^threw him on the court pension 
list to be provided for by the people. 

The next of the name, Charles Greville „ married a daughter of 
tte duke of Portland, who prbvided for her amply, as above, in the 
excise, Tobago and Trinidad. The duke also took good cafe of 
her son, C. C . F. Greville . The pleasures of the turf mu^be fairly 
indulged in, the hritska in summer, and the post-chariot m winter, 
when not*at the pulbic expense. 

Grey, hon. H. G., gen. brother of earl Grey ; col. 13th light 


dragoonfe pay 1057 

Grey, earlf first lord of tke treasury •••••• < 5000 

Commissioner for the affairs of India^**** 


The noble premier is mostly represented as too exclusive in his no- 
tions to conciliate popular esteem. We should be loth to hang a 
man for a word or a phrase, any more than i single action of life, 
unless it were a deliberate and very flagrant atrocity. Besides, al- 
though lord Grey aid say he would tl stick to his order/' it ought to 
be remembered, as a set-off, that in a session or two preceding, 
• he actually took a brother peer to task, for having in his harangue 
too freely applied* the disparaging epithet of lower orders to the 
working classes. The aristocracy of his lordship is, we apprehend, 
more in worefc than in awy thing else. His early history and the Re- 
form Bill, with which his future fame and character will be iden- 
tified, sufficiently show that he is now and always has been a sin- 
cere, friend of popular rights. 
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Griqpbach, Caroline, Elizabeth, and Frances, pension each, on 

civil list, J 826 - 

Griffith, E. police justice * Mary-Ie-bone • • 

Griffith, Walter, Anno, Mary, 'Henry, George, Charlotte, Wil- 
liam, Charles, Arthur, and Harriet, pension, each, 

on civil list, 1821 *• • . 

Grove, H. L. collector of customs, Exeter 

Groom, R. assistant secretary, tax-office 

Grosvenor, gen. T. col. C5th foot • 

Grosvenor, lord ^Robert, third* son *of earl Grosvenor, and 
M.P. foy Chester; comptroller of tlfe king’s house- 
hold • *••--- • 

Gurney, sir J. baron of the court of exchequer, 1832 

Guy-dicker, Frances, penskm on civil list, *1793 

Gwilt, Robert, clerk, Chelsea-hospital 

Agent for Newfoundland 

Gwynne, Thomas, comptroller of legacy duties * 

Gwynne, Georgiana, pension on civil list, 1800- • • • 

Gwyn, Mary, pension on civil list, 1821 

Hattoij, Edw. F. late p&y master of widows’ pensions, 1793 • • 

Retired pension as commis. of stamps, 1819 

‘Inspector-general of tea and coffee, 1819 

Uncle of that undcfiuable peer lord Winchilsea. At the Kent 
meeting his lordship praised the Reform Rill, and afterwards voted 
against it ; he eulogised lord Grey lor bringing it forward ; after- 
wards Jfc abused him for the same cause. In a similar manner he 
abused and fought the duke of Wellington, and now praises him. 

Haldane, Maria, pension on civil list, 1819 

Hamilton, liout.-col., inspecting field-officer, Ireland* • • • • • • • 

, Pension for loss of a leg, Dec . 1811 

Hamilton, Mrs. pension out of 4^ percent, fund, July, 1820 
Hamilton, ArabdHn, Elizabeth, Mary, Isabella, and survivors 

of them, civil list, March, 1796 

Hamilton, John, in trust for children of * 

Hamilton, R. prothonotary king’s bench, Ireland ••••*••••••• 

Hamilton, W. R, pen§if n on consolidated fund - 

Hamilton, R. prineipaSiierk of session, Scotland 

Professor of public law •••••• ...... ...... ..j... 

Hamilton, H. C. J. secretayy of embassy at Paris • • 

Hamilton, admiral, sir Charles, pension on civil list, 1790 •* 

Hamilton, sir J. col. 69th /oot ‘ * * 

Governor of Dungannon fort 

Handheld, Catharine, Anne, Eliza, Jane, Mary, Julia, and 
Sarah, pensions, each, on Irish civil list, 1816 * • • • 
Hart, C. inspector and receiver of taxes, 1806 t -•••••*••• • 

Hart. gen. G. V. unattached pay as general officer - • • 

Governor of Londonderry and Culmore - * 

Harrison, T. commissioner of excise ...... 


£50 

800. 


18 

590 

700 

1241 


920 
5510 
240 
500 
100 
100 
if 5 
400’ 
600 
600 
292 


200 

466 

200 

250 


461 

461 

1384 

1000 

1000 

280 

1100 

155 

1200 


88 

810 

593 

499 

1200 
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Harrison, W. patliafnentary counsel to the ^Treasury £1000 

® Law clerk, war-oflice MOO 

Harrison, G. allowance as late assistant secretary, Treasury - • 2000 

Harrison, J. allowance for loss of office, customs, Dublin 1207 

Harrison, Ann, peqsion on civil list, 1828 • • 400 

Haines, H. gentleman of the chamber to the lord chancellor ; 

net emolument from fees in the year ending Jan . 5, 

1830 1755 

Hallam, Henry, late distributor of stamps . 500 

Can this be the historian of »th e»Mtddlf Ages and anti-reformer ? 

# It is one of those obj ectirniable allowances on which v\e have before 
commented; granted conditionally, “ until otherwise provided for.*' 

Hallifax, Gertrude, Charlotte, Marianne, Caroline, Catharine, 

and Elizabeth, eaefy, out of the civil list, 1793 ••• • GO 
Daughters, we believe, of a bishop, and connected with the Cock- * 
burns through the Littlcions. 

Hammond, "lieut.-gen. sir T^nnattached pay as lieu t.- gen. • • • • 593 

Hammond, George, Edmund, Margaret, and William, each out 

• of civil list, 1 806 150 

Harvey, F. clerk of Ulster-road and vice-president. Inland- 

office * 637 

Harvey, dame Louisa, pension on civil list, 1 82G * • • 300 

Hardingo, limit. -col. sir H. pension for wounds J * 300 

The recent wanton attack of sir I lenry on lord Ebrington was 
more worthy of the rejected candidate for the county of Clare than 
of a really brave soldier. v 

Hartwell, sir F. H. late deputy comptroller of the navy 1164 

Hanmer, W. clerk of Nisi Prius,.fiorth and Norfolk circuits • • 580 

Clerk of the inner treasury, court of king's bench* • • • 602 

Hardy, rear-admiral sir Thomas, commissioner of the admiralty 1 000 

HaSltain, Terrick, accomptant, army pay-office * * • 120d 

Hassnrd, col. Jn. commanding royal engineers, Ionian Islands 1 195 

Haslor, Sarah, pension on civil list, 1780 **** 133 

Hastings, 4 Selina, Georgina, Louisa, Edward, and Richard, 

pension, each, on givil list, 1829 50 

Hammond^ G. late minister to United States % 1200 

Hay, Dorothea, Lewis, Elizabeth, Mary, and Isabella, 

pensions, each, on civil list, 1806 •••••••••• 79 

Hay, lady Fanny, pension on civil list, 1822 100 

Mary, additional on civil list, 182£ * * 200 

Ditto, additional, civil list, 1 824 <*• *1 00 

Of the Tweedtfale family these, and as Sir John Cam Hobhouse 
has married one, he can best explain the origin of the peusions. 

* Hay, D. consul-ggneral Tangiers • 2000 

Hay, R. W. under secretly of state for the colonies* 2000 

Hayman, Ann, pension on civil list, 1823 266 

Hayne, Henry, commissary judge at Rio Janeiro 1326 

Haytter, Elizabeth and Sophia, pension on civil list, 1 8 1 8 * * * • * 101 
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Hailes, Daniel, late envoy, to different courts ••*••• 

Halls, Thomas, police justice, Bow-street 

Hankey; sir F. chief secretory, Malta • • • • 

Hawker, Dorothea, Julia, and Mary, pension on civil list, 1827 

> Henn, W. master in chancery, Ireland 

Heatly, Mary, pension on civil list, 1790 

Headfort, marchioness of, pension on civil list, 1821 

Heathcote, Antoinette, pension on civil list, 1802 

Heneage, G. H. W. hereditary proclamatof in common pleas* • 
Hebden, John, superintendent of.deadlettfer office, Ireland • • 

Taxing clerk in the inland office, Ireland 

Hanley, lord, brother-in-law of sir R. Peel5 master in chancery 
Some aristocratiral stuff lately appeared in the Morning Chronicle , 
— notjrom the editor, we assure, he is incapable of such nonsense 
— representing the degradation of the peerage by lord Henley, after 
succeeding to the family title, continuing to hold his appointment 
of master in chancery, part of whose duty it iS*to act as messenger 
from the lords to the commons. We presume this scribe considers 
it only compatible with the dignity of lords to live by plunder, as in 
the days of Burke’s chivalry, not by the pursuit of some usetul voca- 
tion. But we wonder what can degrade the aristocracy lower : 
look at their scrambling, iAtriguing, and apostatizing for office ; look 
at thenrnmdescending to fill the places of port- searcher, sealers, clerks, 
aud trhwfingers, for the sake of the emoluments ; look at the still 
greater infamy of quartering themselves, their mothers, children, 
and relatives on the industry of a starving people ; look at these 
degradations, and say ifjjroud nobility can fall lower. 

Vlereford, discount, pension on civil list, 1806 

Heard, H. G. late six clerk chancery, Ireland 

Herbert, Geo. clerk and auditor in the treasury 

Henderson, Jaimes, consul-general at Bogota 

Hertford, marquis of, lord warden of duchy bf Cornwall .... 
One of the* greatest of borough proprietors ; returning two mem- 
bers for Orford, twjjfor Aldeburgh, one for Lisburn, one for Bodmin, 
*and two for Camcuofd. For illustration of the practical working o£ 
these nomination boroughs to the benefit of the relations of the 
marquis, see Seymour . 

* Hertslet, L librarian, foreign secretary's office 

Superintendent offing's messengers * 

Compensation forvJss of fees in Ceylon 

Hesketh, Robert, consul at Maranham 

Herries, J. C. late commissary^n-chief, 1816- • 

Herries, Isabella, pension on crgjl list, 1814 

Herries, lieut-colonel sir W. Comptroller of army accounts • • 

Pension for loss of leg 

Herbert, C. first fiscal, Demerara 

Hervey, lord W. secretary of legation in Spain, 

Son of lord Bristol, and grandson of the famous absentee bishop 
of Derry. 

Hepburae, Catharine, pension on civil list, 1829 • • • 

Hewitt, W. clerk of the papers, king’s bench prison, from fees 


£1127 
80'0 
* 1500 
300 
3323 
177 
88 
233 
100 
230 
173 
4644 


600 
1348 
819 
2000 
no return 


700 

450 

300 

1105 

1350 

230 

1500 

300 

3078 

550 


184 

1000 
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Hewett, gen. rt.*hcfn. sir G. col. 61st foot, pay and emolu- 
ments £1221 

Hewett *hon. J. commissioner of excise 1 200 

Ilewgill, Elizabeth, pension on civil list, 1801 * 233 

Hervey, L. late minister at Madrid 1200 

Heytcsbury , lord, ambassador at St. Petersburgh 11 000 

Heyland, Rowley, clerk pf the rules, Ireland * • • • 1107 

Hill, lord M. C. secretary to embassy in Turkey 800 

Hill, gen. rt. lion. R. lord, colonel 53d foot • • • • 1350 

General commanding in chief • • 3458 

Pension granted fey parliament in 1814 • 2000 

Hill, Capt. J . commissioner, victualling establishment ‘Deptford 800"~ 

Hill, W. N. brother of lord Berwick, envoy at Naple/ 4400 

Hill, sir Geo. F. pensiou as cl£rk, Irish house # of commons • • 2091 

Governor of St. Vincent, West Indies 4000 

Hill, lady, pension on civil list, 1830 467 


This lady the duke brought in as well as his private secretary, 
•and the whipper-in, Mr. Holmes, at the death of his administration. 
Lady Hill, one of the Beresfords, is the wife of the preceding, who 
has always held large sinecures in Ireland, but who, from his im- 
prudence, has always been greatly embarrassed. *Sir George 9old 
Ins Irish pension, and was named governor of the Leeward Islands. 
W ith the claims of his wife the ex-premier is best acquainted ; but 
there are strong reasons, it is said, why the public should not be 


hurthened with this pension. 

Hicks, John, clerk in home department* • • • ] 1 09 

Iligham, S. secretary, national debt office 1 1300 

llislop, lieut.-gen. sir T. col. 48th /oot, pay and emoluments 1081 

Hineheliffe, H. pension on consolidated fund 1000 

llobhouse. Sir John Cam, secretary at war •• 2580 

IlobHbu&e, rt. hon. H. keeper of state papers • 811* 

Pension as late under secretary of state • • • • 1000 

Holland, lord, chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster * 1 $ 3563 . 


Well ! #ho would have thought of lord Holland ever being a 
chancellor. Sinecures are good for something if it be only for the 
convenience of the gotit. But*the Aristocracy come upon us in so 
many diifefynt shapes, it is rather too bad, these nests of abuse, the 
counties palatine should be kept up as a kind of JiGgfttal for the aged 
and inlirm of the “order.” The Jenkinsons, Batiiirsts, and Bex- 
leys, have enriched themselves in these retreats, and we regret no* 
better appointment could be found for the nephew of Charles James 
Fox. — By the bye it was rather ill-natured so good-natured a 
man as lord Holland to write the note he dM,in answer to the in- 
quiries of the parliamentary committee relative to the emoluments 
of his sinecure. It was a subterfuge worthy only of a Tory, to 

. declare that the duties of his office, “ without the express commands 
of the king,” precltded him from making the requisite return. His 
lordship will wonder how w# have learnt the amount of his income ; 
the fact is wsilook it from the return of one of his predecessors, 
less scrupulous about royal commands. 

Holroyd, Edw. commissioner of bankrupt court *1 500 
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Holdsworth, Elizabeth, pension on civil list, 1789 * *• **• 

Hosier, W. clerk to auditor of land revenue •••• •••••••••• 

Hope, Elizabeth, pensions civil list, 1806 • • 

Homage, clerk to master lord Henley in chancery 

Horton, sir R.*W. governor and vice-admiral of Ceylon 

Hood, lord, pension on 4J per cent, fund 

Can any one tell the public services of lord Hood ? 

Hood, T. S, consul at Monte Video • • • • • • 

Howard, L. computer of wine and plantation duties, customs* • 
Houston, lieut.-gen. sir W. colonel 204h foot, pay* ••••••• . • 

Groom of flie bedchamber %• • 

..Howard, lieut. -gen* lord, col. 70tb foot * * •••*••%••* 

Howick, viscount, son of earl Grey, and M.P. for Higbam 
r • Ferrars ; under secretary of state for the colonies -- 

Hope, John, king’s solicitor for Scotland * 

Hough, T. S. clerk to master Trower in chancery • 

Houghton, Penelope, pension on civil list, ’1787 

Hosier, J. and T. Bernard, pension 4J percent fund, 1796 •• 

Hornby, Phipps, distributor of stamps, Lancashire i • • * - 

Half-pay as captain in the navy 

Horne, *sir William, solicitor-general • • • 

Hobart, «hon. H.Lnd rt. hon. J. Sullivan, pension out of 4\ per 

cent, fund, July 1820 

Holloway, C. W. lieut-col. royal engineers, Cape of Good Hope 

€ Pension for a wfcund, 1 817 •••••• « 

Hoblyn, "Thomas, chief clerk in the treasury 

Hope, lieut.-gen. sir J.' colonel 72d fo 6i *••••• 

Hope, lieut-gen. sir A . col. 47th foot, pay and emoluments • • 
Lieut.-Jov. of Chelsea Hospital • • 

• Pension for wound . * 

Hope, Charles, Iqjjl president court of session, Scotland 

* The IhreeVeceding relations of lord Hopetoun. # 

Holmes, T. collector of customs, Grenada 

Holmes, Thomas, Knox, pension on civil list, 1830 •• v 

Had the celebrated Mr. W. Holmes been the whipper-out in ligu 
of the whipper-in of manp of the honourable members, we Bhouid 
have deemed him a more|«{eritorious public servant, and belter en- 
titled to apension during the life of his son at the close of his official 
labours. 

Home, sir E. sergoant-surgeo* to the king • * 

Surgeon to Chelsea Hdfcpital y < 

Retired pay *••••• 

Home, Alexander, earl of, pension on civil list, 1792 

Hombourg, princess of Hesse, pension, 4J per cent, duties, 

1820 ft. 

Honyman, sir W. of Armadale, late lord of sessicto 
Honyi»an, dame Mary, pension on Scotch civil list, 1814* •• • 


1 £233 
HG] 

9 100 
1650 
10,000 
1875 

1250 

1463 

1200 

500 

1343 

1500 
500 
> 1209 
88 
600 
562 
182 
4000 

600 
869 
200 
1400 
1 1 58 
900 
*464 
400 
4300 

1500 

500 


277 

546 

187 

276. 

1000 

1950 

138 
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Honyinan, Mary*, Catharine* Margaret, aiyl Jemima, pension $ 

on civil list, 1815, each £37 

Daftghttrs of the preceding dauie Mary ; the lady’s husband was 
a lord of sessions, a baronet, and possessed a considerable estate. 

The son was a major while a child. How they came chargeable on 
the pension list is most extraordinary. 


Hudson, T. prothono’tary of the common pleas 2600 

Hume, J. D. joint assistant secretary, board of trade 150 

Hume, A . teller of exchequer, J reland 1 000 

Ilume, David, one of the banjns exchequer, Scotland 2000 

Hume, John, clerk in the victualling- office * 720 

Hume, Elizabeth, pension on c^ivil list, 1826 $ 200 

Humphrey, Louisa, pension on civil list, 1827 1 oO 

Hunt, Mary, pension on civil Jist, 18 JO’. • • • t ( 150 

Hunter, sir It., pension on Irish civil list, 1R26 177 

Achytional pension on civil list, 1827 Ill 

J’hytdciaii, wo believe, to marquis Wellesley during his viceroy- 
ship— and so rewarded for medical skill and attendance ! 

flush isson, T. paymaster of ihe navy 1200 

lluskisson. (4. collector of customs, St. Vincent 1500 

Huskisson, J . \V. colla tor of customs and judge, Ceylon • • • • 1184 

Huntingdon, carl of, pension on civil list, J 829 y , 400 


This nolilenmn is reckoned among the poor peers; his brothers and 
sisters are on Hie pension list fur 122*2. 10s. The caildom was in 
abeyance in 1810, and ihe title claimed on the speculation oi re- 
ceiving a pension to support it. * ^ 

Hutchinson, A. A. H. brother of lord Donoughniorc, commis- 


sioner of customs *•••• ] 200 

Inglis, doctor, bishop of Nova Scotia • 2000 

lggylden, 1. dep. reg. prerog. court of Cantoibury ; from fees 1200 

limes, James, senetary and registrar, Berbice • ••• 2005 

Irvine, A. one of the lords of session, Scotland • • • • 2000 

Irving, \Y % inspector-general of imports and exports 90ff 

Irving, Lucy, pension on 4^ per cent, duties 120 

Jackson, major-gen. sir It. B. colonel 81st. foot, pay 613 

Deputy quarter-master general 691 

Jackson, George, commissary judge at Siena Leone • 2145 

Jackson, J. clerk in foreign office • • • 720 

Jackson, Laura Harriet, pension on civil list, 1816 • •••••*. 100 

Jacob, W. comptroller of corn returns* •••#.•• £65 

Jadis, Henry, paymaster, exchequer-bills* 600 

Clerk in India board office 500 

.Jardine, sir H. kings remembrancer couTt. of excheq. Scotland 1700 

Jarnac, madaine dt, pension on civil list, 1794 177 

Jeans, rev. Thomas, pension on civil list, 1780* 178 

Jebb, It. secofid justice king’s bench, Ireland 3730 

Jcfferoy, T. N. collector of customs, Nova Scotia • 2000 

Jeffrey, Lucia, pension on civil list, 18 Hi 200 
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Jeffrey, sir Francis, lord advpcate of Scotland ••••*• ** • • 
We never heard any thing but to the honour of the late prime fea 
therofthe Edinburgh Review, and shall give the lord Advocate a fail 
name.even in The Black Book. He possesses, as is well known 
first-rate power as a writer in English, and a speaker in Scotch; and ( 
* after a somewhat arduous course, sir Francis may sit down rejoicing, 
either ns lord or commoner, in as bright a career as a ay man, who 
begins life with dubious prospects, and all to achieve, need covet 
withal. 

Jenkinson, R. H. registrar of excise . 

Receiver of stamps * • 0 i • • • 

Lieutenant of Dover-castle • * 

Jenncr, R. collector^ of excise, Glasgow „♦•••*•» • • • 

Jennings, Ann, pension on civil list, 1801 

Jeremie, J. chief justice, §t. Lucia ••••* 

Registrar of slaves • 

Jesse, Edward, deputy-surveyor of royal parks, <$rc. • 

Gentleman of the ewry (king’s household) 

Joddrell, Augusta, pension on civil list, 1794 

Jones, J. Edw. assist, deputy-ad j -gen. royal artillery, 1818* • 

Lieutenant-colonel royal artillery, 1828 * • • 

Forage allowance 

Jones, \y. marslifll of the king’s bench prison; from fees, about 

Jones, W. clerk to master Cross, in chancery 

Jones, B. S. assistant secretary, India board • • • 

, Jones, W. cashier of half-pay • • • • • • • 

Jones, J. % T. lieut.-col. royal engineers, Woolwich, and for in- 
specting foi tresses in the Netherlands 

Pension for wounds • • • 

Johnson, Robert, late justice common pleas, Ireland 

Johnson, Wjjliam, third justice common pleas, Ireland •••• 

Johnson, J. Irish secretary’s office, London •••••• 

Johnson, W, F.^h-ief clerk, ordnance department 

Johnston, L. F. C. judge of criminal inquiry, Trinidad • • • • 

Johnston, sir Alexander, retired judge of Ceylon • • 

Married a cousin of the duke of A r gyle 

Johnston, sir W. pensioti on civil list, I794*"> 

An old bachelor of lar^e property at Gilford, county Downe ; 
well known at Bath and other watering places, being altogether an 
absentee. 

Joljnston, E. J. pension on dvil list, 1827 

Keane, major-gen. sir J. co?.^4th foot * 

Unattached pay, and staff pay in Jamaica 

, Pension for wounds •••• • . 

Kelly, Patrick, vice-consul at Lima; salary 

Kekwith, George, puisne judge, Cape of Gnod Hope * 

Kempt, sir James, master general of the ordnance •••••••• 

c Colonel of 40th regiment of foot 

Kemmis, Henry, assistant barrister, Kildare 
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Commissioner of inquiry, Ireland* ,£990 

feenyop, lord, custos brevium, court of king's bench ; from fees 2696 
Kenyon, hon. Tho. brother of preceding ; fila&r, exigenter, and 

clerk of outlawries in the court of king’s bench ; fees 1254 

Compensation, per act 6 Geo: IV. 5463 

Kennedy, T. F., M. P. for Ayr ; clerk of the ordnance 1200 

Kennedy, Elizabeth, Susanna, Sarah, and Ellen, their lives 

and survivor, each, civil list • • 92 

Kcnsit, II. clerk to master Stratford, in chancery 1075 

Keppcl, gen. right lion, sir \C. col. 2d foot, pay and emoluments 876 

Kerr, lady Mary, penljon on civil list, 1825 200 

Kilmorey, g^n. F. earl of, colonel 80tli foot* • 12215 

Kilwarden, viscount, pensioji out of consolidated i»: id % 600 

Kingston, .1. coinmissioner, colonial audit*oiiioo ••••••••■• 800 

KiiiMilo, lord, pension on civil list, 1823 369 

Kmgsland, viscount, pension on civil list, 1826 200 

Kiunoul, earl of, pension out, of4 : \ per cent, duties 1000 

® Lyon king at arms, Scotland 600 

King, sir A. B. his majesty’s stationer, Ireland 335 

Compensation as pi in to i to Irish house of commons • • , 850 

King, Harriet M. widow, pension on civil liht, 1792 # 9 431 


A set of cioatureB have lately disgraced the public press, by ad- 
t ertiitiiig 1 or wnes, with small piopcrties, which the knaves promise 
shall he at the ladies’ disposal during their lire s. Speculators of 
tins class will find our Pnision List of great conveaieme ; they will 
lie able to select suitable matches from the widows and sempstress 
of all ages, rank, and income; and though some, perhaps, a little 
the woimj foi the wear and tear of official duty, in attendance on 
the com l and grandees of the land, quite good enough for them. 
Kirjxlnnd, ,J. receiver of crown* rents in London and MidSlosex 

Agent for Nova Scotia and Capo Breton • « 

Agent, for recruiting service . 

Kirkcudbright, baron, pension on civil list, 1828 * 

Kinvan, wilhelmina, pension on civil list, 1807 ** 

Knight, Cl. W. H. inspector-general of customs, Leith, 1,817 

Captain in the navy 

Knight, Cornelia, pension on civil list, 181^ # 

Knighton, Dr. sir William, receiver of duchy court of Lancas- 
ter and of duchy court of Cornwall 

Keeper of the privy purse to George iV. This retired and 
wealthy favourite might usefully employ leisure in his Hamp- 
shire retreat, in-wrfTording the burthened community information of 
the nature of the services of those troops of females who crowd the 
# Court Pension List ; to many of whom the Magdalen, or tread-wheel, 
would have been aiore appropriate, than annuities for life out of the 
ta\es. There is an ambassador, long kept oul of the way at a 
northern co^rt ; and ascertain major-general, loaded with military 
emoluments and offices, though no soldier, further than wearing an 
uniform, who would be well qualified to assist in the undertaking. 
The names, especially the Georginas , Georginnas , the Arbuthnots, 
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the Batliursts, the Lennoxes, the Henries, and sundry selections 
frorif the Continent, are significant enough ; but there are others, 
to whom there is no clue, $nd the denomination under which they 
are set forth cannot be depended upon. Sir John Newport men- 
tioned an instance, in the house of commons, illustrative of the 
way they managed these things at the Castle. A pension of £1000 
for many years slood in the Irish civil list, in the nani£ of George 
Charles ; no such person was known to exist any where; and on 
inquiry, it turned out that this was a pension to the count de Verry, 
who received it under the name of Charles, and was for some services 
rendered at Paris., * 

For the last 70« years the pensions changed *on the civil list of the 
three kingdoms, eiclusive of the immense sums paid for similar 
^objects out of the Leeward Island duties, $nd othrjr sources, have 
^“.uiiounted to nearly £200,000 per annum. And for what, ot on 

whom has this immense sum been squandered? On ; but 

the truth will out one day; 'the Circean antKPaphian rites at the 
Cottage will be shown up, and form an appropriate supplement to 
the Parc mix Cerfs , and other recorded debaucheries of the Bourbpn 
and German courts. 

Leaving these abominations, we cannot help expressing a wish 
that, as soon as the Reform Rill is disposed of, the Whigs will in- 
stitute an inquiry into the Duchy of Cornwall and the stannary 
courts. There is no prince of Wales, nor at present, we believe, 
any in jirospect ; so the time of reform could never bf* more ap- 
propriate. Besides Dr. Knighton , with immense emoluments, as 
rcceivef-general,%ere are other officers — among them, an assay- 
master for tin, a brother of lord Dorset, w r ho has never even visited 
that, to him, remote principality— the sinecure of his infancy, lnan- 
4 hood, and maturity. # 

Knollys, gtm. W. unattached pay as late major 'hi foot guards 

Governor of Limerick 

Pension on civil list, 1814 

Knox, John, pension on civil list, 1800 -v 

Knox, John v pension on civil list, 1802 • • •’• - • • 

Knox, Mary Anne, pension on civil list, 1801 

ftnox, H. V. joiiffyrothonotary, common pleas, Ireland • • • • 

Kuper, Rev. W. pension on civil list, 1816 

This person must be a German — probably an Hanoverian. What 
claim can h&h&ve on the taxes of England i * 

Kyd, T. clerk and inspector of taxes, Edinburgh 

Lance, J; H. commissary judge at Surinam 

Lack, John, clerk of the rates, customs v 

Lack, T. assistant secretary board of trade 

Laffcn, sir Joseph de Courcejf 1 , pension on civil list, 1828 • • • • 
Went to Ireland as physician to the marquis of Anglesey, having’ 
been first made a baronet ; and who granted the pension about the 
lime, it is said, he refused to sign the pension of the marchioness of 
Westmeath. 

Lamb, George, brother oflord Melbourne, and M.P.lor Dun- 
garvon ; under sec. of state in the home (Jepartmei^t • • 
Lamb, sir F. brother of Lord Melbourne, ambassador at Vienna 
Lang, fcharles, master-shipwright, Deptford 
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Lang-, Oliver, iftasfcer-shipw right, W oolwijjh 

Lake, viscount, pension on consolidated fund 

* Lieutenant-general 

Pension obtained by his father lor services in India and Ireland ; 
the last, at least, did not merit it. The present viscount ,is better 
known as a late lord of the bedchamber than in his military 
capacity. ’ 

Langrishe, Hannah, pension on Irish civil list 

Langrishe, Anne, pension on Irish civil list, 1796 

There was a sir Hercules ^Langrishe, bart. who received large 
compensations at the Union, hnd*well tyiown as a good companion. 

. These ladies may probably be his relatives, and the lor<f lieutenant's 
generosity moved by tKV^M)on<ionipanionship of the baronet. 

Lansdowne, marquis of, lbrd president of the council 

The marquis, who is an estimable and enlightened man, was long^ 
silent on the vital question oi parliamentary reform ; in the session 
of 1831, however, he declared himself favourable to an extension 
of thg elective franchise; not merely for the sake of change, but 
amendment, by more adequately representing the property and intel- 
hgence of the community. The lord president will certainly not 
gain by recent alterations. His lordship has lost nearly one-third of 
his salary by Whig retrenchment, and the Reform Bill carries off a 
moiety of the borough of Caine. 

Lirpent, F. S. chairman of the board of audit - • • • 1 

Lambert, lieut.-gen. sir J. col. 1 Oth foot 

Lane, Thomas, secretary and registrar, Barbadoes 

Lavington, Frances, baroness, pension on civil list, 1812 • • • • 

Lascelles, R. late receiver-general for Monmouth 

Chamberlain of Brecon • •••••• 

Lamg, A. S. police justice, IlatU/n-garden •••••« 

Latham, .1. inspector and receiver of taxes, 1803 •*•••• • • • • 
Laj/es, Edw. chief registrar bankrupt court (exclusive df fees) 

Lawrence, T. chief clerk, post-office 

Lay aid, C. E. civil and military paymaster-general 

Leach, sij; John, master of the rolls 

Leake, S. R. M. assistant clerk in the Treasury • 

Leake, S. M. retired allowance as compt. of army accounts •• 

Leake, Tt* M. master of report-office in Chancery 

Sir E. Sugden might ^ell lift up his eyes in ffetomshment, when 
he discovered the enormous emoluments of this gentleman. The 
repoit office is a mere copying office ; aud why the duty should be 
remunerated at this extravagant rate is wholly unaccountable. The 
chief clerkship is a sinecure, the w r ork being done at a low rate by 
subalterns. In 17U8 the receipts of the 'Affile amounted to £1069, 
having iucreasfffi upwards of fourfold. These enormous sums 
are all derived from copies of documents in suits ; for which Mr. 
Spence suggests as a remedy the mutual interchange between the* 
solicitors ol the Apposite parties the various copies required. The 
increase in the emolument* of all officers in chancery has been enor- 
mous. Forman account of other chancery officers see Pugh,* Utter son, 
Hayntford, and Wingfield . We refer to these gentlemen, not fiom 
any personal motive, or from a wish to imply any peculiarity in their | 
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mode of discharging judicial dplics, but simply because 4 thC spirit 
movdtl us, in reading their names, lo hang a note to them* 

Le Bianc, Thomas, piaster pf court of king s bench 

One of the registrars for Middlesex • 

.Leigh, George, pension on civil list, 1810 

Tins gentleman was in the 10th hussars, and held some office 
under George IV*., and has apartments at St. James’s Fklace. He 
married the sister of the poet Lord B> ron. 

Leigh R. inspector-general, tax-oftiec 

Leigh, F. allowance us late collector of excise 

l^ecs, sir E. S. clfrjt of a road por.t- office, Ireland 

Lees, T. O. clerk of a road post-ofHee, Ireland*/ 

• Searcher, packer, and gauger, AVV\ fVrd ••••*. . v . . 

Lees, W. clerk, ordnance department. • • * • • 

Leeds, fluke of, constable of -Middleham-castle 

Lee, W. clerk of slaps’ entries, customs 

Leggntt, Horatio, solicitor of taxes, in lieu of hills *• 

Leonard, J. B. receiver of fees, privy council-ollice 

Lennox, lady Louisa, pension on civil list, 1704 

Lennox, lady Georgiana, pension on civil list, 1810 

Leeves, E. clerk in privy-council for trade 

Pension on civil list, having been private secretary to 

*the lsite e Mr. J-luskiston, 1828 

Legge, hon. H. commissioner of customs 

Loggo, hon. H. deputy comptroller of the navy 

c Brother oflord Dartmouth, whose unde was bishop of Oxford. 

Lemon, Robert, deputy- keeper of state papers, 1818 

Secretary to commissioners to State papers, 1825 • • • • 

Leitrim, earl of. port -searcher, Dublin - 

Colonel of tbc Donegal militia: his son#. V ill mm, is in the 
•army; and his cousin, J. M. Clements, is M. P. for Leitrim- 
shire. 

I/Jwis, J. M. na\%*oommissioner, Sheerncss 

Ley, W. second clerk assistant, house of commons j 

Ley, J. H. clerk, house of commons - . . . . ^ I 

Leybourn, Thomas, professor of mathematics, Military College 1 | 
Lifford, viscount, commi&jioner of Excise • •*•••» •••••..I j 

Lichfield, earl of, master of the staghounds 

Here is auothcr shameful salary payable out of the civil Jlst. 
Good God, if the king had two millions in lieu of half a million, he 
miflht waste them on the Aristcfl. racy at this rate. It lias been declar- 
ed by high authority, the days lari' past when government depends on ‘ 
patronage for support. Why then was not this tcudul^rfinccure 
abolished, or its emoluments greatly reduced, on the resignation of 
lord Maryborough ? It is not sufficient to allege such useless dignities 
are unavoidable in a monarchy ; individuals have long Juice been 
compelled to give up luxuries, and even confforts, and royalty 
must give up trappings , of which William IV. we believe is no^vay 
tenacious. 

Lightfoot, J. accountant and comptroller of stamps 
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Liston, sir R late ambassador to the Ottoman Porte 

Lrttlodale, sir J. judge of the court of king's bench * • 

Littledalc, J. collector of customs, Whitehaven 

Lipscombe, right rev. W. bishop of Jamaica • • • • * 

Lock, Georgiana and Lucy F. out of 4^ per cent, duties, each 
Lloyd, John, commiss. for relief of insolvent debtors, Ireland 
Lloyd, Mary-Anne and Emma, pension on civil list, 1815 • • 
Lloyd, Mary- Harriet, pension on civil list, 1829 •••••» • • • • 
Lougmore, A. clerk, remembrancer's office, Edinburgh •••• 

Marshal of exchequer»and clerk for land-tax* 

Ixmgey, E. J. clerk in tally -writer’s office 

Compensation fmtlossrfis tally-cutter , 1825* . 

Lowe, major-gen. sir II. 2d in command, Ceylon... 

Colonel of 93d foot . % 

Low, Peter, commissioner of inquiry, Ireland 

Loughborough, lord, clerk of chancery, Scotland * 

lieutenant -colonel of 9 th Lancers 

JLowdliam, L. A. secretary of lunatics to lord chancellor .... 
Lowry, John, 2d professor of mathematics, military college •• 

Lulhnm, Edw. clerk in the tax-office 

Limiley, lieut.-gen. lion, sir W. col. 6th dragoons, pay .... * 

Pension for wounds « 

Groom of bed-chambci 

Lushington, sir H. consul general at Naples 

Lushingtnn, E. H. late commiss. colonial nudit*officc, 1824 .. 

King’s coroner in the court of king’s bench * • 

Lushington, S. G. commissioner of customs * • , 

Lushington, S. R. pension, 1 825 

Iirotlu*r-in-law of lord Harjri^f What aie Mr. Lushington’* claims 
Iff a pension we are at a lo^s to discover. Always tilling lucrative 
offices, and now governor of Madras, for which post he deserted his 
twenty pound Canterbury constituents. - # 

Lushington, dame Fanny, pension on civil list, 18 Cl 

Ludlow, gen. Geo. J. Earl, col. 38th foot, pay 
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Governor of Berwick 

Pension for loss o|* an arm • * 

Lutwidgc, C. collector of customs, Hull 

Luttrell, H„ F. commissioner of audit 

Luttrell, J. F. clerk of the pipe, in Ireland * • • 

Lukin, R. 1st clerk, war-office •••••• •• 

Lyndoch*, gen. J. lord, col. 14th foot, ptty • • • • .... 

Governor of Dumbarton Castle • 

Pension by act of parliament 

Lyndhurst, lord, %hief baron, court Exchequer •• 

Lyon, major-gen. sir J. col. 24th foot 

Staflpay as lieut.-gen. Leeward Islands 

Governor of Barbadoes 

Pension by Queen Charlotte •••••• 

Mabcrly, licut.-col, W.- L. surveyor-general, ordnance 
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Machen, E. deputy surveyor of Dean Forest, lffKj • v 

t, Joint deputy gravelidr of Dean Forest , i 81.5 • * * * • • • 
M agon is, Richard, commis. civil accounts, Dublin, 1813 • • • • 

Captain half-pay list 7th fusileers, 1811 

Pension for loss of an arm, 1811 • 

Magra, Emily and Harriet, pension on civil list, 1805, each** 

Macleod, George, inspector-general of stamps •••!.. 

M‘Nair, R. collector of customs, Leith 

Maclean, A. receiver -general of Scotland f * * 

Maclean, lieut.-gen. sir F. col. 84th fqpt, pay and emoluments 
M'Clintock, J. and W. F. uni oh compensation as chief ser- 
geant at arms, Ireland * t • • f ■ • • • 

TvrClelland, Thomas, receiver-general of po^-otfire, Ireland •• 
M‘Gregpr, sir J. director-general army < nodical board, and 

physician to garrison, at Portsmouth • • • 

M'Gregor, M. consul at Panama «*• 

M‘Causland, W. J. brother-in-law of lord Plunket; solicitor 

for minors and lunatics 

Law agent and commis. of charitable bequests 

Law agent to commis. of education * * 

Solicitor to board of Erasmus Smith * 

M'Causlqnd, W. J. son of the preceding; joint secretary of 

the lord chancellor 

Mnoonochie, A. lord of session and justiciary, Scotland 

JPKenzie, J H. lord of, session and justiciary, Scotland * * . * 

Commissioner of the jury court, Scotland 

Macdonald, sir James; M.P. for Hampshire; commissioner 

of the India hoard . - 

Clerk ofVthe privy seal • *+ • • 

* This last in a patent ofliee worth £500 a year, pie whole of which 
sir James haS suriviuleivd to the public without any compensation. 
Though our wort*^ cal led the HI nek Hunk, wc are always prompt 
«to record any deeds of an opposite complexion. f 

Macdonald, major-gen. J. colonel 07th foot, pay * * • * 

Deputy adj.-gen. to forces • . . 

Macleay, W. S. commissioner of arbitration at the Havanna* •.* 
Macintosh, sir James, confmissioncr for the affairs of India 
Pension from the E. 1. Company as late recorder Bombay 
Not many public men can boast of having run so long and devious 
u course, with so few backslid inns, as sir James Macintosh. During 
onr«Td days, when England was j'der the sway of that pestiferous , 
triumvirate, Sidmouth, Canning^nd Castlereagh, sir James delivered 
speeches which did honour to his principles, his consistency, and 
independence. 

Macleod, lieut.-gen. sir John, colonel commandant hor*e artil- 
lery, director general of artillery, and* master gunner, 

St. James’s Park 

Mann,^en. G. col. engineers, inspector-gen. fortifications* • • • 

liPLeay, A. secretary and registrar, New South Wales 

Allowance in lieu of pension, per annum 
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M'Msihon, sir Wi. nvaster of the rolls, Ireland 

M‘Murdo, D. colleCftor of customs, Glasgow 

Macaidcv, J. S. captain royal engineers, 1 829 # • • • • ; 

Professor of fortification, military academy 

Macauley, Z. commissioner for inquiring into charities 

Maeauley,T. B., spn of the preceding M.P. for Caine; late 

commissioner of bankrupts • • • • 

Mackreth, R. inspector ^nd receiver of taxes 

Master, H. W. registrar of dqpds for east riding of Yorkshire 
Maitland, lieut -gen. sir P. cal. 1st West- India regiment • • • • 

. Unattached pay as late captain of grenadier guards •• 
Staff pay and emoluments as lieut. -govern^ of Nova- 

Scotia and goverhpr of Anapolis • • • 

Maitland, gen. F. colonel Ceylon rifle regiment* • • * , 

Lieut. -governor of Dominica 

CoiiMnoi'loul Lauderdale, standard-bearer ot Scotland, first a re- 
publican, then a VV hig, and now a Tory. Ideut.-gen. sir William 
Houston is brother-in-law of the earl. Other relations are in the 
# ai my and navy, and one, a cousin of the peer, is director of the bank 
of Scotland. The celebrated T. Garth, cipt. 1? N. is also a member 
of the family. 

Mallet, J. L. secretary in the .audit-office * •••• « 

Maling, major T. assistant military sec. to commandor-jn -chief* 

and captain 2d West India regiment 

Marsdon, Alexander, pension on civil list, during lives of his 

daughters ^ 

Marsden, W. retired allowance as secretary to the admiralty 
This gentleman voluntarily resigned his pension <jf £1500 a year 
to the public, and we retain his name in this edition as an example 
to others, and to record so meritorious an act. 

Marsden, rev. G. senior chaplain New South Wales, witlf house 
Mnrsden, Elizabeth and Maria, pensions on civil list, 1 80S •• 
Marshall, W. R. clerk of survey, Woolwich, till otherwise 

provided for 

Marshall, Edward, clerk in war-office • * 

C|prk of estimates id war- office •••••• 

Marshall, *11. A. auditor and accountant-general, Ceylon •••• 

Manners, lord T. late lord chancellor of Ireland *••••• 

Manning, W. T. third clerk to clerk of ships entries 11 

Manning, John, surveyor-general customs* 

Martin, vice-admiral sir T. B. late controller of the navy • • 
Martin,*!), caslyer of foreign half-pay, and retired full pay • • 

Martin, Henry, master in chancery, 1831, about 

This gentleman hud retired from the profession some years, but # 
lord Brougham appears t<*have thought Mr. Martin was still equal 
to the discharge of the duties of a master in chancery. 

Mangin, A. <^erk secretary’s office, Ireland 

Manningham, G. W. deputy and first clerk, teller’s office • • • • 
Mascnll, E J. retired allowance as collector of customs 


3969 
# 500 
*202 
250 
1000 

200 

767 

650 

500 

6(ffT 

921 

366 


1000 

1043 

64£ 


578 

300 


43 0 
800 
150 
2000 
3692 
1811 
800 
JO00 
700 
4500 


1074 

1000 

1750 
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Mash, T. B. comptroller of accounts lord chamberlains s dep. • • 
Malcolm, vice-adm, sir P. cofiimander-in-chief, Mediterranean 

Maxrwell, C. W. governor pf St. Christopher* • 

Maturin, Harriet, widow, pension on Irish civil list, 1826 • • • * 
A miserable pittance to the relict of a man of genius, who amused, 
if he did not instruct the world by his writings. 

Matthews, J. R. consul-general at Lisbon •* 

Mansfield, J. filacer, court of common pleas 

Mansfield, countess of, pension 4J per cent, duties, 1814* • • • 
Mother of general Geo. Murray, and of tfie enemy of all reform, 
lord Mansfield, »nd of Fu<ke-Grt*villc, find "mother-in-law of the 
hon. Finch- Hatton,* brother of lord Winchilsea. . 

JHanchester, duchess dowager of, compeasati# * allowance for 
loss of the office of collector of Customs outwards, 

. • held by the late duke of Manche&er 

Here is a curious case — a dowager duchess, ninety years of age 
at least — receiving compensation for loss of ollice as searcher of cus- 
toms ! What services can this lady have rendered ? Her husband 
was known some fifty years ago as a court lord, and if the marriage 
was improvident, why must the widow be quartered on I he public ? 
Has not a labourer’s or a mechanic’s wife an equal claim? Must 
we have a pauper nobility to support the dignity of the crown ? 
Why is she not maintained* by hi# son, the late governor of Jamaica ; 
or her grandson, lord Mandeville, who married a rich heiress ? 
Marlborough, dulfo of, hereditary pension out of post-office • * 
Father of that mysterious reformer, the marquess of Blandford, 
and of many others in the navy, army, and church. The pension 
f is a proof of the inutility qf hereditary honours in guaranteeing here- 
ditary nobility. John, the first duke, might deserve the pension, but 
can it be said his descendant does ? 

Master, Isabella F. pension out of 4J per cent, fund 

Mayo, earl of, pension as chairman of tlje committees of the 

late house of lords, Ireland * 

* This penBien was given by an act of parliament. ; it was an abuse, 
and ought to be revoked by another. 

May, sir G. collects* of customs, Belfast •♦•••• • • • 

Maynard, George, computer of duties on East-India calicoes 
Mayer, G. C. librarian in colonial-office ••••*•• • • • * • • •••••• 

Mayne, Richard, commissioner of metropolitan police 

Maule, George, solicitor t6 treasury, salary • A ♦ 

Emoluments * • 

Mayow, P. W. assistant solicitor of excise • • 

Meade, hon. J. consul-general *at Madrid 

Meade, lieut.-gen. Robert* colodei 12th foot •••••••••.. ... 

Pension for wounds • • • .. 

Melbourne, viscount, secretary of state, home affairs* 

Many, A. late envoy, &c. to the United States' ..... aw •••• . 
Mellish, Amelia, Eleanora, Elizabeth, and Wilhelmina, pension 

on civil list, 1 825, each *. . 

Melluisji, H. E. captain royal engineers, 1814 

Extra pay, employed in Canada* 


£144/5 
25.9-3 
• 3490 
46 


1370 

1450 

1000 


2928 


5000 


200 

1332 


1000 
1449 
721 
800 
2000 
850 
2000 
1613 
12 66 
400 
5000 
1700 

50 

220 

202 
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Pension for a#wound, 1814 •••••• .*«. 

Melville, viscount, lord keeper of privy seal, Scotland •••••• 

Merivalft, .1. H. commissioner bankrupt court § ..... . - 

Mitford, R. chairman board of taxes . • • • 

Agent for herring fishery 

Mitford, B. commissioner of inquiry, Ireland •••••• 

Mitford, John, late commissioner of bankrupts, clerk of inrol- 
ments in chancery, deputy register for Middlesex, 
commissioner for appeals from board of excise, and 

auditor of duchy of Lancaster; , 

Mitchell, E. clerk vice-t^asurer’s office, Ireland 

Computer of off-ret^kpniligs 

Allowance as late clellk in Irish treasury * • • • 

Miller, J. referee and partition, Trinidad 

Milne, A. secretary to commissioner of woods and forests* • » * 

Miller, pjr W. lord of session, Scotland 

Millar, major-gen. W. unattached general officer, 1825 

Inspector of artillery, 1827 

Inspector of royal brass foundry • • • • 

Allowance for one servant « . . . . 

Mills, F. Ii. precis writer in home department, 1820 

Librarian in home departmeot, 1820 * 

M ingin, W. first puisne judge, Cape of Good Hope 

Minto, earl of, pension on civil list, 1800 

Milnes, sir R. S. and during lives of dame Milnes and daugh- 
ters, pension on English civil list, 1809 * 

Pension on Irish civil list, *1 809 . 

Lady Milnes is, we believe, a near relative of the house of Ben- 
liijpk ; the gentleman was fondly in the Blues. On his marriage 
w as appointed a deputy governor of Canada, or of some colony, as 
a provision. A pension on retiring is, of course, a nat 1 conse- 
quence of previous employment. 

Minshull, G. R. superannuated allowance as receiver-general 
of taxes for Buckinghamshire, 1825 •••••• •»•••• 

Police magistrate, 1818 

Moncrieff , ’sir J. W. lord of session and justiciary , Scotland - • 
Moneypenny, David, lord of session and justiciary, Scotland - • 

Comhiissioner of the jury court, Scotland -. 

Montagu, II. fS. commissioner of stamps 

Montagu* G. W. A. deputy chairman^J)Sard of stamps • • • • 
Montrose, duke <»f, justice general of Scotland (sinecure) •• •• 

Money, W. T. consul-general at Venice 

Morier, D. R. consul-general at Paris 

Morier, J . late minister t? Mexico 

Morier, J . P#* late minister to Saxony 

Morris, Thomas, surveyor-general of customs • • • • * 

Morrison, J. W. deputy master and worker, mint-office • • • • 


.,1902 

1650 

2000 

479 

350 

100 

27 

• 300 

675 
1500 
938 
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Morrison, gen. E. colonel 13th foot, pay 

^ • Governor of Chestef 

Mortlock sir J. commissioner of excise • • • • * 

Morisset, 3. T. superintendent of police, New South Wales • • 
Governor of Norfolk, and half-pay as lieut.-col. in army 

Molleson, Eleanor, pension on civil list, 1793 

Montford, lord, pension on civil list, March 1813 

Montgomery, R. lord treasurer remembrancer, Scotland • • • • 
Montgomery, sir Joseph, presenter of signatures, Scotland • • 

Montgomery, livly S. pension on civil list, 1826 

And her daughter, miss Marian, civil hst, 1827 •••• 

'^JVIoles worth, viscount, pension on civil lint, J/5o 

Molesworth, Elizabeth, pension on Irish ctyil list, 1756 • • • • 
TJiis lady must have fc^en in the cradlfe or earlier state of ex- 
istence, when the pension was granted. As sometimes a life in 
Ireland has been carried on to the next generation, an inquiry should 
now be made who really enjoys this pension. r • 

Mountmorres, F. R. viscount, pension on civil list, 1826* • • • 
Mountjoy, lord, representatives of, pension, Irish civil list* • • * 
That the representatives of this nobleman should have had any 
pension, is unaccountable. He had large estates, which descended 
to his, only son, and he left his three daughters large fortunes. 

Moore, R. deputy inspector of hospitals, Ireland • 

Surgeon to house of industry 

Moore, Arthur, second justice common picas, Ireland 

9 Moore, James, pensiomon civil list, 1809 

Mooyaart?, J. N. collector of customs, Ceylon 

Mostyn, sir E., sir' W. Eden, a*d C. Browning, custos 

brevium, common pleas 

Mountain, Elisa, M. W. pension on civil \jst, 1826 

Muddle, R V H. harbour master, Demerara'N 

Monday, George, clerk to master Farrer, in chancery 

Murray, major-g&i. lion. G. unattached pay as major gene yd 

Auditor of exchequer, Scotland 

Murray, sir P. baron of the exchequer, S#otland • • 

Murray, lady Charlotte, pension on civil list, 1803 %• 

Murray, C. K. police justice, Union Hall ■ • 

Cursitor for Essex and Berks 

Murray, hon. Deborah, pension on civil list, 1821 • • 

Murray, E. registrar of slaves Trinidad 

MuVray, lieut.-gen. right hpriv sir G. M.P. for Perthshire;* 

colonel 42d foot, pay and emoluments 

Governor of Fort George 

Murray* J. W. lord of session, Scotland 

Commissioner of the jury court • • • • * 

Murray, lady Virginia, pension on civil list, 1784 . . 

Musgrave, T. M. retired allowance as clerk in alien-office, 1 816 
Comptroller of twopenny post-office, 1824 


613 

Hif) 

1200 

600 

233 

611 

400 

610 

152 

97 

354 

61 


277 

360 


641 

75 

3692 

780 

1041 


1122 
300 
1 019 
1479 
492 
1200 
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300 
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200 

2653 


1 168 
141 
2000 
600 
184 
333 
500 
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Miiskcrvy, barondks, •pension on civil list., 1825 

* Widow of a brave officer, whose father’s profligacy left penny less. 
Mulgrafe, Sophia, countess of, pension on civil list, 1829 • •,* 
There is a famous act of Elizabeth, which rentiers it imperative 
on children, when of sufficient ability, to maintain their parents, 
and we Know no reason why his grace of Manchester and my lord 
Mulgrave should be dxempt from its operation. 

Napier, Louisa Mary, pension on civil list, 1805 

Napiei, Catharine, Caroline, and Sophia, each, on civil list • • 

Nairne, lord, pension on civil l&t, 1822. 

Nairne, Caroline, baroness, pension on civil list, 1829 - 

Nelson, earl, pension, bj^act of parliament 

Brother of Admiral Nels»^. Jt striking instance this (if the injus- 
tice of hereditary honours. Phe present possessor, » Norfolk par- 
son, and now prebendary of Canterbury, could have h.id as little 
claim to the rewards of the hero of the Nile as any other chance 
person picked up in St. Paul’s-church-yard. 

Ncpean,«sirM. fl. clerk of supremo court, Jamaica •••••••• 

Nepean, Margaret, pension on civil list, 1792 * 

ftesbit, S. secretary and registrar, Bahamas 

Newenham, Thomas, pension on Irish civil list, 1792 

Neuenhani, Robert C. Callaghan, pension onvivil list, 1792 

Newenham, Mary, pension on Irish civil list, 1792 

Newburgh, Mary, pension on civil list, 1782 1 

Novvconie, Ceorge \V. late clerk in army account’s office, 1 826 

Late commissioner of lottery, 1 827 

Neyle, G. N. auditor of accounts of registrar. Admiralty 

Betired allowance as commissioner of stamps* 

Nicholls, colonel G. royal engineers, Nova Scotia 

Nicholl, sir J. M.P. for Bedu yn ; judge of the arches and 

• prerogative courts^Kt Canterbury, about 

Nicolay, major-general, governor of Dominica • 

The father ol the general, we believe, was a Gcrmaj,*a violin 
player, ard great favourite of queen Charlotte, with whom ho came 
over to this country. 

Nicolay, Mary Georgian a, pension on civil list, 1818 ...... 

Nicolay, Ajigusta Louisa, pension on civil list, 1813 

Noble, II. clerk in office Af home secretary - •» 

Allowance as late naval officer, Newfoundland 

Norris, John F. fourth senior clerk in the treasury 

Northland, vis. joint prothonotary of common pleas, Ireland* • 

N ugent, lord, a lord of the treasury • 

Nugent, gen. sit^G., M.P. for Buckingham, col. 6th foot, pay 

Captain of St. Mawos 

Nugent, C. R. consul-general in Chili 

O’Brien, Madelina, widow? pension on civil list, 1818 

O’Connell, Itfuisa antPAlicia, pension on civil list, 1821, each 

O’Callaghan, major-gen. sir R. col. 97th foot 

Commanding forces in North Britain, staff pay 


£233 


251 

97 

184 

184 

5000 


1850 

501 

1186 

177 

88 

177 

177 

583 

150 

500* 

600 

1195 


3350 

2565 


322 
130 
925 
379 
679 
3575 
1200 
613 
102 
2500 
155 
23 
* 494 
1183 
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O’Connor, A. distributor stamps for Antrim 

0’(5brman, C. T. consul general at Mexico y 

Ogle, rear-admiral sir Charles, commander-in-chief at Halifax 

• and Newfoundland • • • 

Ogle, J. VV. cockct-writer, customs • • 

O’Grady, S. late chief baron exchequer, Ireland 

Oliphant, Anthony, attorney-general, Cape of Good Hope - - 
Oldham, Adam, deputy judge advocate ; superannuation • • • • 

O’Reilly, M. J. pension on civil list, 1 £12 • 

Osborn, sir J. commissioner of audit • • • • 

Oswald, lieut.-geii. sir J. col. 115th foot* • • • m* * • • 

•jQ/way, rcar-admifal sir R. VV. command^v-in-chicf, South 

America, (part of the year)* • • *jp* 

Ottley*sir R. chief justice , Ceylon • • * * * 

Ouseley, sir G. late ambassador to Persia 

Owen, adm. sir E. commander, East-Indies • • • • 

Oxenford, W. clerk to register of debentures, customs 

Pack, Arthur, Denis, Elizabeth, and Catharine, each, pension 

on civil list, 1 825 

Paget, gen. lion, sir E. *col. 28th foot • • 

'Governor of the royal military college 

Pension Ibr loss of a limb • • • * 

Paget, rear-admiral sir Charles 

Groom of the bedchamber - 

•Paget, h<yi. B. commissioner of excise 

Paget, sir A. late ambassador to the ^Ottoman Porte 

The Pagets are brothers of the marquis of Anglesey. 

Pakenliam, T. late master general ordnance, Ireland 

Pakenham, Rifchard, secretary of legation >; Mexico 

11 Several other Pakenhams in Navy and ChuV.h f Relations of the 
earl of Longford. 

palmer, lady Madfelina, pension on civil list, 1801 ........ 

Sister to the duke of Gordon, and wife, by second marriage, to 
the popular member for Reading. m 

Palmerston, vise, secretary of state, foreign affairs 

Palk, Robert, late commissioner of bankrupts*, 1 828 

Counsel to Duchy of Lancaster • * 

Palgrave, W. collector of customs, Dublin 

Papendieeh, Augusta Amelia^ pension on civil list, 1827 . . • • 

Parish, W. consul general at tbenos Ayres 

Parish, W. commissioner of excise •+* ^ 

Parke, sir James, one of the judges of the king’s bench • • • • 

Park, Sir J. A. one of the judges of the common pleas 

Parks, Wm. pension on civil list, 1794 • • * 

« Parker, lieut.-col. J. B. captain royal artillery, 1825 • 

2d captain gent, cadets, *3822 

1 Pension for loss of leg, 1816 


£1070 

2000 

2190 

3103 

3500 

1500 

400 

222 

1200 

12*87 

1 367 
4500 
2000 
2190 

1190 

• 

100 

1002 

1500 

400 

2190 

400 

1200 
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1107 

2825 


184 


5000 

200 

unknown 

1200 

100 

3795 

1200 

5500 

5500 

321 

239 

120 

300 
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Parsons, Mary, fAmsion on civil list, 1813 • • £177 

Parsons, Thomas, postmaster, Waterford /. • 580 

Parkinson, John, consul at Pernambuco yr 1751 

Passmore, U. consul at Arequipa l * 1265 

Pcislcy, C. lieut.-col. royal engineers, 1814 310 

Extra pay, inspector field works, Chatham, 1812 •• 310 

Pension for a wound, 1814 300 

Allowance for servants 64 

Patterson, sir J. puisne jud go *court of king’s bench 5500 

Parnell, ltfdy O. pension out of 4*S per pent, duties, 18^1 ••• • 200 

Parks, W. pension on c^vil list, 1704 ** 333 

Payne, gen. air W. col. dragoon guards * 14^ 

Peacock, M. B. solicitor tcPUie post-odice 1800 

Peche. J. clerk ordnance department . 500 

Pochell, capt. sir Samuel, M. P. for Hallestone ; a lord of the 

4 admiralty •••••• 1000 

Peel, sir Robert, M. P, for Tamwortli, late secretary of state 
• for the home department • 


Of late years we have often had occasion to speak of sir Robert, 
and have mostly reported favouidhly of ins intentions and abilities. 
Rut wo lately washed our hands of him. That lie could ever so far de- 
grade our gracious king, by recommending, or suffi ring himself for a 
moment to form part of a ministry that had recommended sued a speed* 
as the one with which his majesty opened parliament, in 1830, 
fills us with astonishment In this business we blame the Baronet 
more than the Duke ; the latter is a soldier merely, and some excuse 
may be found for his prepossessions in favour of the Polignac sys- 
tem ; hut the former has always been a civilian, am{ never slaugh- 
tered any thing beyond hares and partridges : — he ought to have 
known better the signs of the times, the change in sentiment among 
the middling orders, and thM>t was absolute insanity to jjiink of 
foreign intervention, and 'presorting to alien bills, espionage, 
habeas corpus suspenbion^acts, bank restriction act, and Mher 
et ceteras of the Pitt machinery, for the purpose of putting down 
internal discontent. It is due, however, to sir Robert* to observe 
that, tliotfgh we have an opinion ho is only a tiny statesman and 
better qualified for a peerage than premiership, his opposition to 
the Rcfojpti Bill was not distfnguishcd by the factious spirit, which 
an imutedothe subalterns of his party — the Goulbourns, Crokers, and 
Couitenays. * "* 

AV e have left out the Baronet’s retiring pension, for the same rea- 
son wi: have left out those ol his late colleagues, being uncertain 
whether or not they have been claimed under the vile act of Castle- 
rcagh. Sir Robert is rich, and may bo dm),ssed to save us from the 
additional burthen ; and we are more incSuil to think such will be 
the case, as wtf find none of his family on the pension list. 

Next to judicial reforms, the most praiseworthy act of sir R. 
Peel is the introduction of the bill which bears his name; and we 
cannot help expr&sing our surprise at the errors of Messrs. At 
wood, Sadler, sir F. Burdctt, sir James Graham, and we believe, 
too, the premier is or was slightly smitten with the same blindness 
— on so plain a matter as the restoration of the currency. The whole 
rationale of the question lies in a nutshell. The power of bankers to 
issue paper gave them an uncontrolled influence over prices, wages, 
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and profits ; this power, in the eagerness to gain on th£ir issues, 
th%v abused, fostered a pernJLious system of credit, gave an arti- 
ficial impulse to over-trading and speculation, which were followed 
by tlp^fTT^istrous fevuJsiofts witnessed in the years 1811, 181 5-1 G, 
181£, and 1825. 

Such were the evils of the banking system. What was the 
remedy ? The issue of small notes of less value thap live pounds 
was interdicted ; the amount of this denomination of notes in circu- 
lation never exceeded six millions ; and when they were withdrawn 
they were replaced with sovereigns, so that there was no diminution 
or next to none, in the amount of the circulation. What national 
calamity, then,^ could flpw from this «transition, 'from the trans- 
mutation of six millions of rag-mrtney into an equivalent gold cur- 
rency ? Iff' 

We know there Whs been a great collapse in mercantile world 
since 1826 — it has been felt in every part of^England, but ft is the 
greatest error ever committed — if error it Ire — to ascribe it to the 
withdrawal of the small notes. It has been caused by the destruc- 
tion of private credit — of that baseless aud vicious credit, of wh f ich 
the banking system had been the parent, and to which some would * 
again resort as a remedy. 

Here are the facts. In 1825 the circulation consisted of specie, 
bank-notes, and mercantile paper, amounting altogether to about 
420 millions. The small notes, amounting to about one-seventh 
part of the bank paper issued, and to one-seventieth part of the 
whole*' circulation, were withdrawn, and sovereigns substituted. 
And what then ?« Could this cause a deficiency in the circulating 
medium ? could it cramp the opcialions ot industry and trade, and 
check individual enterprise ? or could it have any sensible effect in 
lowering the prices ot commodities ? Certainly not ; even if there 
had been no equivalent fesue of specie. 

Hut this was the way it operated. Upon the little pivot of small 
notes an immense supf'rstructure of kfce-flying, bills, and private 
paper, to the amount of 380 millions, had been erected, all of which 
tumbled down on the shrinking of bank pajj>e,r, aud consequent ruin 
of domestic creciit. By this means was the de&’i of the paper system 
• hastened, hvt not produced ;'thc catastrophe whs impending before, 
since the system had been carried to its utmost limit, and would 
have fallen uporf tit is country, as it fell upon France in the t-ourse 
of the summer of 1830, though Peel’s bill had never been intro- 
duced. 

The cause of mercantile depression has not Ifeen a scarcity of smqll 
notes, but a scarcity of bills of exchange, aud there is a want/if 
bills, because there is a want of creciit ; there iS> a want of credit, 
because there is want of objects on which capital can be profitably 
employed ; there is a want of objects on which capital can be pro- 
fitably employed, because there are heavy taxes, tithes, corn-laws, 
commercial monopolies ; and ^tere are these evils, because there is 
aifunreformed parliament. * 

If our readers will only 'excuse this hasty sketch, ♦ e shall 
leave it just as it is. Were we to proceed, we should only repeat 
our id^as. One word, however, on a recent observation of lord 
Grey, whom we should be sorry to see commit a mistake on the 
subject. His lordship lias intimated that it is lather strange small 
’ notes should circulate without mischief in Scotland and Ireland* 
and not in England. Why now, in the first place, Scotland has a 
somewhat better system of banking ; but let it proceed, and mind 
if it does not ultimately prove as rotten and ruinous as it ever 
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did in England. <*ut contrast Hie different circumstances of 
•the three kingdoms, and compare the wealth, the population, 
the manufacturing and mercantile transactions^ of England wi*>» s 
those of Ireland and Scotland. A system of banking, which rfay^ 
be safe, ‘manageable, and w holesomely stimulative of commercial, 
manufacturing, and rural industry in the latter, may, in the former, 
be unnecessary and destructive of national wealth and prospe- . 


rity. . 

Pell, sir A. puisne judge, bankrupt court 

Pcnson, John, late commissioner of bankrupts, 1811 •••••• 

Cnrsitor of court of cUancjery %• • • • • • 

Penn, R. agent for Ceylon • 

Retired allowan?.: as laic clerk • 

Penn, R. pension on cons&&alcd fund 

Penn, John, hereditary pension on consolidat'd fund 

This pension is a parliamentary compensation granted to the Penn 
family, to indemnify them for the loss of territorial rights in Penn- 
sylvania, Consequent on the separation of the American colonies 
from the English government. 

dVnnefnther, R, baron of the exchequer, Ireland * • • • 

Pennefather, John, William, Mary, Catharine, and Margaret, 

pension each, on liisli civil list, 1771. 

Pelham, lion. Catharine, widow, pension on civil list, 1818* • • • 

Vnl, Maria, pension on civil list, 1 820 • • • • * • 

tanntdl, Rosamond, pension on civil list, 1830 

Vnnoll, William, consul at Rio Janeiro • • • • 

cjinington, Geo. Jos. late commissioner of bankrupts, 1823*. 
Steward of courts to Eton coJ. and dep* recorder 

Lincoln * 

Perceval, D. M. junior clerk teller’s office • 

Perceval, Spencer, teller of exchequer 

This is the man that sought a fast. Let him give all that he hath to 
tin* poor, especially his sinecure, and retire to Spitalfields. 

Percy, hon. A* minister plenipotentiary at Berne • • 

Percy, hon*. W. H. commissioner of excise 

The last is also captain in jjie navy. Jocelyn Percy, a captain in 
the navy., Hugh Percy, bishop of Carlisle. They are brothers of 
loid lievocley, whose Bon^lord Lovaine, is an officer in the Guards. 

Perdue, J. inspector and receiver of taxes, 1828 

Perry, R. superintendent of mail coaches 

Pemberton, C.ll. assistant clerk in treasury, and private secre- 
tary to one of the secretaries, 1 

Agent for Russian Dutch loan, 1*821* 

Phillips, S. M. undersecretary of state, home office* 

Pickford, Jacob, pension on civil list, 1776 

Pierrepont, hon. late envoy, &c. to Stockholm* 

Piikington, major- gen. R. ’unattached major-gen. royal engi- 

neets, Gibraltar 

Pigot, gen. H. col. 82d foot, pay and emoluments 

Planta, Joseph, M.P. for Hastings; pension, 1827 
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Planta, Barbara, pension on^civil list, 1 827 • • • • 

Plumer, Thomas H. late commissioner of bankrupts, 1819* • • • 

of tke petty bag, chancery, 1820 

* One of the examiners in chancery, 1821 

Plunket, W. commissioner of excise 

Plunket, hon. David, son of lord Plunket; prothoxotary com- 

mon pleas, Ireland 

Examiner in common pleas 

Plunket, hon. John, assistant barrister, Meath 

Crown counsel, Munster, circuit .!••••••. •••'• 

Counsel to the police • • • 

Commissiorfer of inquiry 

Plunket, hon. Pat. son of lord Plunket, /Purse-bearer to the 

'* lord chancellor* •*< 

' Secretary of bankrupts 

Counsel to chief remembrancer • , 

Crown counsel, Leinster circuit 

Plunket, lord, lord chancellor of Ireland 

Hon. W. T. Plunket is dean of Down, with other church income. 
Hon. W. Plunket is jin the church. Hon. It. Plunket holds 
church preferment in England, presented by lord Goderich. Sir 
H. F. I# Bl»sse % son-in-law of lord Plunket, is chaplain to the 
lord lieutenant.— See also M. Causland in the List. 

The connivance of lord Plunket, at the exaction of magisterial 
fees by his purse-bearer and secretary, and his contest with the 
master of the rolls about the patronage of a secretaryship, have 
not tended to obliterate the impression of a shuffling and greedy 
politician. The Whigs almost moved heaven and earth to raise 
his lordship to the Irish chancellorship. And for what purpose? 
His predecessor, the late Sir Anthony Hart, was wholly unex- 
ceptionable — almost the beau ideal of wMsi^a judge should be — 
unconnected with politics — and dischargingUris high duties with 
the same singleness of mind that admiral Brake commanded the 
fleet during the ^time of the Commonwealth — intent only upon 
faithfully executing his individual trust, regardless of the intrigues 
and mutations of party and faction. Ought such a person to 
have been removed, to make way for a successor — who is par- 
tisanship, ambition, and avarice personified? If lord Plunket 
possess abilities, why weye they not as available to the servied of 
the country in his former situation, as in his present appointment ? 
Are all our public men so void of patriotism— so degraded in prin- 
ciple— such sordid hirelings, that not one can be found to serve the 
community, unless he first receive a place, title, pension, or patron- 
age to the full value of Iris ldj^ur ? The country is more in need 
of political honesty than splendid abilities ; and the Irish chancel- 
lor has certainly brought the ministry no accession of character. 
For the three years preceding his elevation no one heard of him, 
either as judicial reformer or statesman ; and solely, as farxs we could 
learn, because he deemed his appointment in the common pleas not 
an adequate price for his services . Here was disinterested patriot- 
ism ! Look again at his conduct in 1821 , when included in tHfe sale 
of Jbe Grenvillites, he joined the Liverpool administration, and, 
after receiving the attorney-generalship as the price of silence or 
apostacy, openly abandoned Catholic emancipation, under the con- 
venient pretext that it was not the proper time to agitate the question. 
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Lord Plunkei’S ncrions on church property are not worth answer- 
ing, being obviously at variance with the iflost obvious truths of 
history and analogy. It is not likely, however.^ an adventurer of 
his stamp will flinch on this question without* strong 4 necessity, 
especially after fastening so many members of his family on the 


ecclesiastical and judicial establishments of Ireland. 

Plaskett, T. H. chief clerk home office £1329 

Pollen, R. one of the six clerks in chancery 1217 

Pond, John, astronomer royal, Greenwich 500 

Ponsonby, major-gen. hon. F. G. inspecting field-officer • • • • 383 

Lieutenant-governor of* Malta ..•..••m**#..*..... 4000 

Pension for wounds 300 

Ponsonby, lord, envoy and ^min! plenipo. at Rio de Janeiro • * 4590 

Ponsonby, Gecgge, lord of tnte treasury 1200 

Richard Poffionby, a third brother, is bishop »f Derrj . * 

Ponsonby, Sarah, pension on civil list, 1 829 200 

Porter, sir R. Ker, consul at Caraccas 1261 

Porrett, R. chief clerk storekeeper’s office * 750 

Rortmore, earl of, pension on civil list, 1 825 233 

Well known in the gay world some years ago as lord MiJsing- 
town. He has also £276 on the Scotch civil list. 

Polrhet, Alfonce, professor of fortification, military academy* • 297 

Pope, C. surveyor of warehouses, Bristol y • • • 500 

Pope, rev. E. archdeacon of Jamaica 2000 

Popham, Elizabeth M. pension out of 4J per cent, duties* * 500 

Power, D. protector of slaves, Berbice * # 1017 

Poulett, hon. G. flag captain pf H.M.S. “ Prince Regent”* • 799 

Late receiver-general of tax^s 400 

Pringle, licut.-gen. sir W. II. nephew to the earl of St. Ger- 
mains, and M.P. forjiskeard; col. 64th foot *••• 1245 

Prior} J. H. inspector and reviver of taxes, 1803 • • 772* 

Price, J. collector of revenue, Ceylon ••••••• 1173 

Price, J. pension on civil list, 1821 a 200, 

Pressly, C. Secretary to the board of stamps * 700 

Pugh, John, clerk to master Wilson, in chancery 1520 


There are ten masters in chancery, with average incomes of £4000, 
and each master has a chief jderk with an income o££1200 or 1*1500 
a year. These incomes, like most other judicial emoluments in equity, 
arise almost entirely from fees paid by suitors, and it is worthy of 
remark that While the emoluments have increased two or three fold, 
the time devoted to the public has in a similar inverse proportion 
decreased. That some reform is needed her^tttere can be no doubt. 
With respfeetto the salaries of Mr. Pugh antHii^brother clerks they 
aie made up in a*fhost objectionable manner; there is a head called 
“ gratuities,” under which the chief portion of them is derived, 
t In one office the fees amount to £500 and the gratuities to £800, 
and in others they present a similar disproportion. Such gratuities 
are indefensible, for they are slims given — levied we should say — to 
expedite business, which ohght to be done expeditiously without them. 


Radcliffe, John, judge of the prerogative court, Ireland 3000 

Radstock, Cornelia, baroness, pension on civil list, 1814 • • • • 389 
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Ram, Abel and Elizabeth, pension on civil list, 1867 fc £<k: 

Ramshaw, John, clerk in the secretary's office, customs • • • • S)/j(l 

^Ifctegistrar vf officers’ sureties •••••• 600 

Ranee, W. inspector and receiver of taxes, 1 822 ■••••••••• 717 

Rae, dame Mary, pension on civil list, 1830 • 660 


This is a grant made under -the Wellington ministry. The lady 
is the wife of .the late lord advocate for Scotland, — an official legal 
situation resembling our attorney-general as public prosecutor. 
The only pretext for sucb a pension is, that this gentleman has lost 
his practice, that he gave up the office of sfieriff-depute, worth some 
£600 a year, and that a seat in, parliament being held ossentiaf to 
the office, he has been, put to considerable expense in procuring it, 
A pity may be fq?t tor the lady, but is the public deserving of no 
compassion ? Let sir W. Rae have the sherjfr^leputeship that falls 
vacant, and let dame Rae be provided for asfother dames ar<| whose 
husbands do not sell themselves to ministers. 

Raper, C. C. clerk in war-office 

Paymaster of pensions to widows and children of foreign 

officers 

Rattray, birron of the exchequer, Scotland 

llaynsford, T. A. registrar in chancery, for year 1830 

Of this enormous income £4201 arose from fees payable by suitors 
for copying and registering proceedings in equity. Lord Eldon, 
for upwards o^a quarter of a century, sat cowering over the abuses 
of chancery, like a miser over his hoard, and would neither touch 
them himself nor sutler them to be touched by uny other person. 
In 1826 the attorney- general, afterwards Lord Lyndhurst, professed 
lus intention to bring in a bill on the subject, but no such bill ever 
saw tlfc light. Afterwards, however, he introduced an illusive 
measure, which didenot embrace half the objects he originally pio- 
fessed ; and the unfortunate suitors were lelt to be fleeced as here- 
tofore, and more unmercifully than any poor gudgeon is who 
ventures witftin the precincts of the most Hilarious gaming-house in 
the metropolis. With respect to the registrars, they are in keeping 
with most branches of our political and judicial administration, 
presenting a vatf, accumulation of abuse and emoluments fpnee the 
coin it encemen! of the re\olutionary war. From a parliamentary 
report of 1813 it appears that in the year 1797 the senior registrar 
received the annual sum of £1131, and the jvhole fees of the office 
did not exceed £4847. Mr. Raynsford alone, it seems, receives more 
than the whole amount of these fees; and /he fees oflheciftiie 
registrar’s office have increased to £19,119 per annum, ( Purlia • 
madary Payer, No. 23, Sess. 1830-1.) And how has this increase; 
been produced ? It has been produced by enlarging the pleadings’ 
bills to such an extent as to allow the enormous charges to be in- 
curred in their registry, wlii^hjjn the consequence ofthc unnecessary 
length to which proceedings in chancery are extended. Besides 
their regular emoluments each registrar has the liberty o't taking a 
clerk, without previous examination, for which he receives a fee of 


aboht £1000, and this person succeeds to the office. € 

Ray, H. B. prothonotary of court of common pleas 2600 

Reade, sir T. consul general, Tunis I #00 

Reade, W. assistant to collector, outwards • 1 000 

Really, John and Charles, pension on Irish civil list, 1817, each 1 77 
Renny, W, solicitor of legacy duties, Scotland * r >00 


' 800 

250 
20 (TO 
4861 
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Rpuny, Dr. G. * doctor general of hospitals, physician and 

surgeon to Kilmainham -hospital £l296 

Kenny, Mary, Elizabeth, and Isabella, pension on'civil list, 

1821, each 88 

Reid, J. clerk and chamberlain of Iindores 457 

Heed, S. secretary th medical board • • • 500 

Reynolds, J. G. clerk commissary dept, of treasury ••••••-• 700 

Reynolds, J. S. clerk of securities, treasury 1050 

Rice, T. $. son-in-law of the earl of Limerick; joint secretary 

of the treasury •••••• • • • -• i . . • . 2500 

Richardson, — , deputy registrar, bankrupt court* 600 

Richmond, duke of, jx)stmo«*ter general of the United Kingdom 2£60 
The office of posUnaster-gtNeral has been abolished in Ireland; 
one of the two formeily existing, has been dropped in England, and 
the impression of the duke ot Richmond, on his first appointment, 
being, the/ the other was only a sinecure, he nobly declined receiving 
any salary. K\|>erience pro\ed this to be a mistake. Numerous 
and important duties are annexed to the postmaster-generalship, 

• and really, economists as we are, we do not think £2000, or so, too 
much for tne faithful discharge of them. 

Richmond, Henry, commissioner of customs • • * 1200 

For loss of fees • 800 

Rich, sir Geo. pension on civil list, 1817 132 

Rickman, John, clerk assistant, house of commons 2500 

Richardson, sir J. Into justice of the king’s bench 3500 

Richardson, Fanny, Elizabeth, and Sarah, pension on c. 1. 1 824 1 Q<k 

Richards, R, accountant-general and master, court of exchequer 1 820 

Richards, H. solicitor of stamps, Scotland * 1000 

Ricketts, C. M. consul-general at Lima * 1600 

Ricketts, maj. II. J. royal African corp-5, pay *••*••• 292 

Lieut. -governor of # 6ierra Leone %• • • 20$5 

Ricketts, Mrs. S. pension out of 4$ per cent, fund, 1820* • • • 411 

Ripley, «K J. 'principal clerk, customs •••*•• • • • .t 6$0 

Rippon, T. agent at the bank for national debt * . • * * 300 

Riterncyer, R. J. colonial neceiver, Demerara 1571 

Roberts, YV\ commissioner for inquiry into charities, 1818 • • 1000 

Roberts, W* H. receiver of fees, exchequer * * 1350 

Rogers, F. L. inspector in the audit-office 800 

Robertson, W. late lord of session, Scotland 1500 

Robinson, lieut.-geil. sir F. P. colonel 5fjth foot 1171 

Robinscm, C. collector of customs, Ddfnerara • • • &000 

Robinson, sir C. judge of the high court of admiralty ...... 2402 

Robinson, J.R. chief justice, Upper Canada 1500 

Robinson, Cathatine, pension on civil list, 1793 407 

Rodney, lord, hereditary pension, by act of parliament* ..... 2923 

The admiral might have deserved this pension ; but titles shoub 
not be granted with a perpetual charge on thgm. This pension 
originally was £2000, but increased £1000, to put the present pos- 
sessor on a level wiih earl St. Vimcnt and lord Camperdown, and 
with them should be reduced. 
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Rodney, hon. John, chief secretary, Ceylon ! 

Rodney, hon. W. secretary comptroller, army account office • • 
Rodn^f John, JaAe, And, Sarah, and Catharine, pension on 

civil list, 1781 , each *•*'••• 

Roden, earl of, late auditor of the exchequer, Ireland •••••• 

Rodmell, Thomas, comptroller of customs, Hull 

Roe, W. T. commissioner of customs 

Steward of the Savoy 

Roe, F. A. police justice, Great Marlborough Street ; 

Rooke, dame H. "pension* on civil list, 1808 ' 

Rook, Jane and Mary, pension on civil li|t, 18J6, each •• • • 
^Rnllo, Isabella and Mary, pension on civil Ust, 1807 • ••*••• 

Rolland^ Adam, principal clerk of session, Scotland 

Clerk to his majesty's processes, Scotland 

Rolleston, H. clerk in foreign secretary's office • • 

Romilly, C. late commissioner of bankrupts, 1830 

Rose, sir George, M.P. for Christchurch ; clerk of parliament 

Rose, sir G. puisne judge, bankrupt court* ••• 

Rose, Theodore, pension on civil list, 1785 

Rose, Ann Fraser, pension on civil list, 1803 

Rose, Mary, pension on civil list, 1808 * 

Ross, major-gen* J. commanding at Guernsey and Alderney, 

staff pay as colonel 

Pay and emoluments as lieut. -governor of Guernsey • • 

Unattached pay as lieut. -colonel * 

Pension for injuries received ip service 

Ross, C. B. commissioner of the navy, Plymouth • • i 

Ross, sir Patrick, governor of Antigua • • • 

Ross, Charlotte, widow, pension on civil list^ 1823 • • 

Rosslyn, gen! earl of, col. of 9th lancers •• •* 

$ Director of chancery, Scotland 

Rothesay, lord Stuart de, late ambassador to Paris 

Roscommon, countess of, pension on civil lisjt, 1817 

Roscommon, earl of, pension on civil list, 1 829 ••••••" 

Rotton, J. deputy comptroller general, excise '• * 

Rothes, G. W. earl of, pension on civil list, 1821 • . 

Rothes, Charlotte, dowager countess of, pension on civil list* • 

Roupell, J. B. master in chancery, circa • • 

Routh, commissary-general in c tho Canadas 

Rowan, lieut.-col. Charles, commissioner of metropolitan police 

Rowley, O. secretary and registrar, Malta* ••••• 

Rudlen, \J. second clerk to auditor of land revenue ••*«••••• 
Rumbold, Emily and Caroline, pension on civilrlist, 1 826, each 
Emily, sister to sir William, who was taken out to India by fhe 
marquis of Hastings, and has married a wealthy Prussian jew, of 
the ngme of Dclmar ; yet she still continues on the List, but 
this lady may follow the fashion, and pay it oyer to her sister Miss 
Caroline Eliza, who has not been so fortunate. 
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Rpssell, W. late •commissioner of bankrupts, 1828 

Deputy recorder of Bedford • • • • • • 

Russell*, lord John, paymaster of the forces * • 

The perseverance of the noble paymaster in the cause of parlia- 
mentary reform and the able manner in which he 'introduced the 
new ark of the consjtitution have fairly won him a niche in the 
temple of Fame. We have only one charge to urge against his lord- 
ship. Upon one occasion he ventured to insinuate an apology for 
the shameless cost of foreign embassies, and hinted that the pension 
roll was almost too insignificantrfor legislative notice. If the right 
hon. lord •will only condescend to V>ok at page 480 of our jpublica- 
tion, he will find he labours under a triflitig mistake in this matter, 
and that the sums paid* in pensions only are more than double 
the produce fif all the taxes on •knowledge, and which? as a friend 
to the diffusion of intelligence and member of a society instituted 
expressly for the purpose, he must needs deem 41 serion * consider- 
ation : but the waste of public money is not the whole of the evil ; 
it is the political and social* consequences — the vicious influence it 
creates*— tlie corrupt expectancies excited— and the encouragement 
of immorality and political prostitution, to which it has been often 
• made subservient. 

Ruthven, Wilhelmina, pension on civil list, 1 801 • • • • 

Ryder, F. D. clerk foreign office 

Son of lord Harrowby, and brother of lord S&ndon, M.P. for 
Liverpool. An uncle, bishop of Lichfield aud Coventry ; another 
uncle registrar in consistory court ; other Ryders are in fcie Navy* 
and Church. It is, like the Grenvilles, a keen family. 

St. Albans, duke of, hereditary grand falconer 

Hereditary registrar of court of chancer)* • • • • -••••• 
St. George, C. M. secretary and charge d’affaires at Turin • * 
St. George, Maria and Jane, pension on civil list* 1828 • • • • 

St. John, Henry, pension on civil list, 1780 

St. 4<>hn, R. W. consul-general, Algiers • 

St. Helens, lord, late ambassador to Russia • 

Gentleman of the king’s bedchamber 

St. Vincent, viscount, pension on consolidated fund-* 

The uncle, who was a successful naval commander and meri- 
torious first lord of the admiralty, might deserve the pension, but 
his successor, the nephew of the admiral, can have no claim on the 
public. * * * 

Sandford, Frances, pension on civil list, 1830- 

Sansomi, L.. collector of customs, Ceylon • • 

Sargeant, J. late commas, for auditing public accounts, 1821 

Late secretary to the treasury, 1JS04 •••••• 

Sargent, *Willi$n, principal clerk in the treasury 

Sargent, "Mrs/ C. pension out of 4£ per cent, duties, 1804 • • 

Salkeld, George, consul at New Orleans - • • - L 

Sanford, Heniy, senior clerk in the treasury j 

Saurin, Edw. commissipner of stamps, 1826 

Half-pay as captain in the navy, 1819 - . • . 

Saurin, M. A. solicitor to excise, Ireland - • • • • • 

Saumarez, adm. lord de, vice-adm. of Great Britain, and 
admiral of the red - 
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General of marines, ( a sinecure) 1 8.32 

, • Pension, by tuct of parliament 

Saumlep;, E. clerk in commissariat 

^Cleric in office for civil list accounts, 1816 

Sawkins, J. inspector dnd receiver of taxes, 1821 

Sayer, 13. comptroller of accounts, tax-office •••* 

Sellon, J. B. police justice, Hatton Garden 

.Seppings, sir 11*. late surveyor of the navy 

Pension 

Sehvyn, Charlotte, Albirua, Loujsa, and Henrietta, pension efu 

civil list', 1807, each j, 

► Sqpiphill, lion. Mafia and Sarah, pensiofi each, 1826 • •*»••• 

Semphill, Hugh, lord, ponsion on civil li^fj 1826 

Sewell,* hon. Harriet, pension on civil list, 1821 

One of the Beresford family, daughter of the late archbishop of 
Tuam, sifter to .present lord l)ecics, and to Mrs. Thomas llope.of 
the gay w orld. 

Sewell, J. pension out of consolidated fund 

Sewell, Jonathan, chief justice Quebec, and speaker of the 

legislative council 

Seward^ lieut.-gen. T. c61oncl commandant royal artillery - • • • 

Seymour^ G. H. minister resident in Tuscany 

Seymour, lord Gfeorge, chairman of the excise boaid 

The chairmen and commissioners of the boards of excise, customs, 
stamps, and taxes, are mostly lilled by members ot the anstocrafical 
* families. The l»iverpo#l administration was pre-eminent for the 
lavish g&nt of pensions and increase of salaries. By an order of 
the loids of the treasury in 1810, the salaries of the chan man of 
customs and excise were augmented fiom £1700 to £2000 a year, 
and the juniof members of the two boards from £1200 to £1400 a 
year. The Whiles have applied the pruning knilf to the exuberances of 
• their predecessor, by directing that two commissioners of customs 
and as many o( excise should retire forthwith, and that each board 
should be diminished two more as they drop off. The saia/.ies of 
9 the commissioners are reduced from £1,400 to £1,200 a year; ard 
the secretaries of the board at the rate of twenty-five per cent. This 
seems like retrenchment. r 

Seymour, lord H. compensation allowance for loss of office qs 
craner and wliiirjhtger, port of Ditblin •••••••• 

Seymour, capt. sir M. naval commissioner, Portsmouth • • • • 
Seymour, lord R. commies, andprothonotary, King’s B. Ireland 
Seymour, Henry, sergeant-aj-ai;ms, House of Commons • • • • 
Seyfnour, Capt. G. H. Sergpaift-at-Arms, House of Isolds ••• 
Seymour, H. B. gentleman usher, privy chamber* • • • • • • • 

The Seymours are uncles and cousins of the marquis of Hertford, 
one of Vhe greatest borough-proprietors, and affords practical proof 
of the working of this sort of property under, we hope shortly to be 
able to call, the old system. 

Scott, W. L. F. registrar of deeds for West Riding of Yorkshire 
• Scott, rW . H. J. son of lord Eldon, receiver of fines, epurt of 

chancery, for the year ending 1830 

f Registrar of affidavits, court of chancery 
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Clerk of th * letters patent, court of chancery • • • - - 
it eversion of rev. T. Thurlows annuity under 1 and 2 

William IV. c. 56 

Under the 39 Geo. III. c. 110, in the year 181)0, the salaries 
of the judges at Westminster and the lords of session at Edin- 
burgh were greatly augmented, chiefly on account of the high 
pi ice of provisions . Why then, it may be asked, are they not now 
i educed l But this is not the precise point we are aiming at. Under 
ihe same act a retiring pension was for th e first time granted to the 
lord chancellor to the amount »f £4000 a year, without limitation as 
to the previous time of holding tye great seal ; and this pension — 
greater than is ever given loan admiral ftr general for tlyemost long 
and splendid sevvicfs-^was granted, on the pretext that sinecures 
m the gift df the chancellor hid been abolished, whereby his lord- 
ship was less able to ma\e a provision for his family than his 
piedecessors in office. Here, however, w r e fipd lord Eldon’s son,] 
entrenched behind three tier of sinecures, and fortified in his rear 
by the reversion of Parson Thurlow’s sinecures, worth £11,000 per 
annum, all given to luni by his father subsequent to the passing of 
the statute mentioned. Does not this, independent of his official 
income of £18,000 or £20,000 a year, prove that lord Eldon had 
ample means of providing for a family, without granting him in ad- 
* dilion, a retiring pension out of the taxes. We would suggest to 
the wealthy Patriarch of the Torieti the prudence of making a vo- 
luntary sacrifice to the public, without waiting to have these matters* 
revised and settled by that Reformed Parliament, to whicjji his lord- 
ship and friends entertain so natural an aversion. The abandonment 
of the pension at least, with a fortune of £30,000 or £40,000 a year, 
realized out of the bankruptcies, lunacies, wardships, and super- 
sedeases of the Pill system, would not be missed^and certainly not 
abridge the hospitulilies of Encoinbe or Hamillon-Plnce. * 

Scott, sir Walter, principal clerff of session, and sheriff of the 

shire of Selkirk, Scotland -•*•••• •••••••• 

• For loss Of fees under 50 Goo. III. c. 1 12* ---••••• . 
Scott, H. R. collector customs and provincial judge, Cloyne 

Scott, sir Dayid, pension on civil list, 1827 • • • • • . 

Are fyo magisterial services of this gentleman at Brighton so va- 
luable as to deserve this pension ? 

Scott, Ann Lindsay, pension on civil list, 1 825 • • • • • 

Scott, dapae Harriet, pension on civil list, 1 802 • • • • • 

Schenley, E. W. H. corfsul at Hayti * 

Schomber^, heir of the duke of, hereditary pension out of post- 
-office revenue 

One of king William’s follow ers, and killed, it is su posed, by a 
randopn shot from his own troops at the*Ja!tle of the Boyne. There 
is no peerag^of the name, and to whom the? pension is paid, or for 
whafT^ve areuiiable to ascertain. 

Scovell, sir Geo. col. lieut.-govemor of military college, 182^ 

Iieut.-cd. royal waggon train 

Scovell, C. assistant secifetary, customs - 

Shad well, Mr Launcefot, vice-chancellor - 

Shaftesbury, $arl of, chairman of committees, house of lords - • , 
Shannon, earl of, late clerk of the pells, Ireland 
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Shawe, Keut.-col. Merrick, pension mi civil list, 1834 * 

. * Pension on Irish civil list, 1825 

We are not a wars? of any claims col. Shawe had to his pensions, 
furtwf than court favour and having acted as private secretary to 
the mdrquis Wellesley. It seems the regular practice of noble lords 
to throw their private secretaries on the public : this example was 
followed by the duke, in the cases of Messrs. Drummond and Gre- 
ville. Every want is provided for out of the taxes, whether it be 
for the support of an aged parent, sister, niece, illegitimate child, or 
cast-off mistress. f 

Shaw, Robert, representative of, pension on civil list, 1786 • •* 
Sir R. Shaw, of Dublin, enjoys this pension ; and he explains, 
that he inherits it ; that it was purchased/ 1 £y his flther, of course, 
upwards of forty-four years ago, and that lie, of course, inherits it 
as executor of another. So that this pension n/ay continue for ever, 
and be*transmitted like a freehold estate. The famous pension of 
Edmund Burke has been sold many times ; and if sir R. Shaw’s 
doctrine be correct, some of these incumbrances may be perpetual. 

Shawe, Mary, Catharine, and Ann, pension on civil list, 1828 
Sharp, sir C. collector of customs, Sunderland •••••• •«•••• 

Shepherd, sir S. late chief baron exchequer, Scotland •••••• 

Shepherd, H. John, late commissioner of bankrupts, 1827 • • 
Judge advocate of fleet and counsel to admiralty, 1828 

Recorder cf Abingdon, 1818 

Clerk of custodies of lunatics in chancery, 1829 • • • • 

Clerk of presentations in chancery, 1829 

Sbee, sir Geo. under secretary of state, foreign department • • 
Shee, dame* Maria, pension on civil list, each •••••• 

Sherwood, Susan, Reb&cca, Ann, and* 1 Elizabeth, pension on 

civil list, 1803, each • 

Shield, W. late naval commissioner 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, Caroline, Thqruas Berkeley, 
Frances, Charles, and Helen, pension on civil list, 

• 1818, eacfi i.. f 

Poor Sheridan’s legacy to his friend George IV. who thus dis- 
posed of it As the duke of Somerset’s son hag married one of the 
family, he will, it is hoped, do something for his wife’s relatives. • 

Short, Charles, clerk of the rules and orders of the court of 

king’s bench, from fees • • 

We are not exactly acquainted with the official duties of 
Short, but the nature of them and the sources- of his vast emolu- 
ments require investigation. It if curious to remark that the 
greatest portion of public taxesds levied on articles of general con- 
sumption, and paid by the industrious classes ; and the emofatients 
of the most lucrative judicial offices arise principally from fees paid 
out of the property of bankrupts, insolvents, and imprisoned debtors. 

Short, H. T. clerk, secretary of state’s office, colonial $ 

Agent fbr Trinidad *. . . t 

Shrapnell, maj.-gen. H. colonel commandant royal artillery • • 
Pension for inventions* 
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Sinclair, sir Johil, compensation on abolition of office of c&Bhier 

of excise, Edinburgh *• • 

Frftm the incessant publications of this person} his duties of office 
could not have been very great, and we beHeve he never served any 
apprenticeship to entitle him to compensation for loss of employment 
Sinclair, lord Charles, pension on Scotch civil list, 1788 • •• • 

Sinclair, Elizabeth, pension on civil list, 1775 ••••••• 

Sinclair, lady Isabella, pension on civil list, 1790 

Sinclair, Ann, pension on civi^list, 1 791 • • 

Sinclair, Catharine, pension op c\vil list, 1791 • • • • • 

Sidmouth, viscount, late secretary of sthte •••••••••/. 

Skinner, J . 1$. com. of ^ packpt, Holyhead, 1 793 •••••••••• 

Commander in the navy, 1821 * . . . 

Slow, Ann and Catharine, pensioners on civil list, 1°.17, each 
Smith, lieut.-col. sir C. F. royal engineers', West Indies • • • • 

Pension for wound 

Smith, tieut.-gen. John, colonel commandant royal artillery* • 
tfSmitli, major-gen. J. F, S. colonel, royal artillery, Ireland •• 

Smith, J. clerk Irish department, treasury * 

Pension for loss of office injirish house of commons • • 

Smith, G. late secretary to the navy board 

Smith, W. commissioner of arbitration at Sierra Leone a % 

Smith, J. S. late envoy, &c. to Stutgard 

Smith, sir W, C. baron of the exchequer, Ireland* ••••••••• 

Smith, sir W. Sydney, pension on consolidated Jfund* • ...... 

Pension on 4J per cent, duties % 

Admiral of the white • • • 

Lieut.-gen. of marines 

Smith, Culling Charles, commissioner of customs 

Smith, lady Ann Culling, pension on civil list, 1812 * • • • v * . 

Smith, Dame Carterette, pension on civil list, 1813 

This last is, ‘probably, motlier-in-law of the preceding, who is wife 
of sir Getfrge Culling Smith, — mother-in-law twice over to the mar- 
quis of Worcester, who married two of her daughters, — sister to 
marquis Wellesley, — ditto to*lord Maryborough,— ditto to the duke 
of W cllington, — ditto to lord Cowley, — ditto to the rev. Dr.WeJIesley, 
prebend of Durham, recto* of Chelsea, and rectoiaof Bishop’s Wear- 
mouth, and who would, doubtless, have been a bishop, had he not, 
by such promotion, been obliged to relinquish more valuable pre- 
ferments. 

Smith, P. clerk, secretary of state’s office, colonial 

Agent for Mauritius • 

Smith, ft»4ferff&n, lord of the treasury •••••• 

Smyth, sir J. C. baronet, unattached gen, officer, 1825 ...... 

Pension for good services, 1817* 4 

Governor of the Bsffiamas 

S my the, the hon. G. A*. F. §. pension on civil list, 1828 .... 

Smyth, James, collector of customs, Cork 

Smollett, Susan, pension on civil list, 1 806 ••••••••••••..•. 
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Soadv, B. clerk in audit office «*• * 

. • Pension for. special services 

I Private secretary tr> chairman of audit board, 1826* • • • 
Some^et, lieu t.- gen. lord, R. Ii H. col. 1st reg. of dragoons - • 
Somerset, major-gen. lord, F. unattached pay as major-gen. • • 
Military secretary to the general commanding in chief 

Colonel 53d foot, about 

Pension for wound 

Brothers of the duke of Beaufort, an old iritra-Tory family, whose 
ramifications in qhurch anji state are almost untraceablc. « 

Somerville, William, physician, Chelsea hospital 

Retired payfxs inspector, medical department • • 

*' Sergeant surgeon to the king * 

Sneyd, Elizabeth, and her daughter, pension on civil list, 1776 

Sncvd, Hannah, pension on civil list, 1781 • • 

Sneyd, Ann, pension on civil list, 1807 *• 

These are Irish, and we wonder who they can he. There is a 
great wipe-merchant, named , Sneyd, who was in parliament, and 
who regularly voted with ministers. 

Soane, John, clerk of the works, Chelsea hospital 

South, William, clerk to registrar in chancery * • • • 

Southey**, Robert, pension on civil list, 1807 

Ptict laureate, circa 

Sparsliott, S. deputy comptroller, coast-guard 

Commander in the navy, half pay 

flpencer, ^. ordnance storekeeper, Portsmouth 

Spearman, A. Y.rassi^ant clerk of parliamentary accounts • • 

First clerk, civil list audit-office 

Spearman, A. and Margaret Young, pension civil Ifet, 1827 • • 

Spicer, W. H. Sepnty treasurer, Chelsea hospital 

Spottiswoode? George, commandant Hibernian society, 1820*. 

Pension fo^ wounds, 1815 „• • • • 

1 Half-pay as major in the 1 army, 1816 * 

Spottiswoode, Eyre, and Strahan, king s printors • • 

These gentlemen hold the valuable patent (ft King’s printer, con- 
ferring the exclusive right to print acts of parliament, proclamations, 
bibles, books of common grayer, and works the Copyright of which 
is vested in the crown. It is impossible to assign the annual profits 
accruing from this privilege ; they must be very great, as their bills 
against the treasury, ordinarily, amount to £10,000 or £15,000 
per annum. Besides the profit? from this source, they have another 
frdm the sale of acts to the above the number required by 

law to be delivered to the houses of parliament, the magistracy apri 
public bodies ; and which profit has been estimated to amount to 
£30, 0(ty> per annum. It appears doubtful whether the terms of the 
patent entitle the grantees to the booksellers profit on the Idle of the 
acts of parliament to the public ; their privilege being restricted to 
the office of printer to the king. • , 

The patent of Messrs. Eyre and Strahan expired in 1829, and 
repost says, it has been renewed for another period of thirty years, 
without inquiry, or other terms being exacted than the old under- 
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stood cunditiorf of «>ne of the firm sitting in parliament and voting 
1 on all occasions with the treasury. If thiS report be correct, the 
profligacy of the arrangement can only be equalled fyy other acts 
which signalized the Wellington ministry, when, at the moment of 
dissolution, they thrust, tn masse, on the pension list their private 
secretaries, parasites, and attaches, of a still less reputable descrip- 
tion. We believe, ^however, certain formalities remain to be gone 
through before the grant is dually renewed ; and from some expres- 
sions, which have fallen from lord A 1 thorp, it is probable measures 
will be adopted to quash a monopoly which is at variance with the 
knowledge of the age, and ttfe general policy of an enlightened 
governrifent. * 1 • • 

That the public sustains a great loss from the exclusive privilege 
of the king,* printer i£* evident from the transactions ,with the late 
John Reeves, esq. well known some forty years ago as the getter- 
up of a loyal association for putting down republicans and levellers. 
Mr. Pitt was desirous of rewarding the servjds of this redoubtable? 
champion of monarchical institutions; to have placed him openly 
on the pension list might have given rise to comments rendering 
questionable the purity of John’s loyalty, which dilemma was 
avoided by the wary minister making it a condition of the renewal 
of the patent of the king's printer in 1799, that Mr. Reeves should 
be admitted a. sleeping partner, receiving tor his share of the profits 
£1.300 per annum. In 1807, Mr. Reeves became dissatisfied with 
the arrangement, having discovered that his shafe of the profits wa$ 
far more considerable, amounting, according to the statement he 
made in a hill of discovery, tiled by him against his copartner In 
the patent, to £6 >00 a year. The result of this proceeding was a 
more favourable agreement with the. loyal associate r against lcvel- 
leis, the precise nature of which has not transpired. What we have 
said is perhaps sufficient to elucidate the privifeges of the king's 
printer, the purposes to which they have been applied, and the pro- 
priety of their abolition. *•' 

Sprangcr, late commissioner of bankrupts, 1882 ...» 

m Master of court of exchequer, 1 820 

Spoor, W. chief clerk in, treasury and auditor * •• . . . 

Stack, Annabella and Mary, pension on civil list, 1828 • • • • 

Staco, W. ofdnance storekeeper, W oolwich *•••••• . . 

tension • •* 

Stanley, Edw, G. S. grwdson of the earl of Derby; chief 

* secretary for Ireland, salary and emoluments* 

Mr. Stanley is reputed! not to be a bird of s\fleet voice, but lie has 
eagle talons, and Mr. O'Connell appears never to have forgotten the 
terrrible grip he received from the chief secretary about the aflai 
of the prosecution, . W.e should admire the Liberator more if we sav 
him zealous in forwarding measures rqalljr tending to the relief o 
Ireland, in lieu of consuming session after session in bagatelle anc 
impqgsiblejpwtions, which seem intended only as an excuse fo 
doing nothing at aU, or nothing practically beneficial to his country 
Indeed, we are soipetiwes inclined to think the Great Agitator 
views with jealousy, if not with absolute aversion, the abolition “ 
tithes, the introduction o $ poor laws, or any other efficient measuri 
of improvement, lest at should deleat his darling panacea of a repe« 
of the Union. This last, however, has always appeared to us inoi 
a scheme of personal ambition than of national amelioration 
Having towed the Emerald Isle along the English line of battle 
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ship for centuries, we will never consent that the rope fth&H be cut 
justnat the moment when, from*a beggarly tender, she is about to be 
moused into a beautiful sailing-yacht, under the auspices of a Re- 
formed Parliament/ We Khve no wish to see awakened into life the 
dry bones of' College-green, — there let them lie,— the relics of all 
0 that is corrupt and factious — the remains of those base men, who, 
after passing the unprincipled Tithe Agistment act, sold t^eir country 
for the gold of Castlereagh. Infamy and incapacity are associate 
with the name of Irish parliament, and were it revived it would 
only be a focus for civil conflict and treason to the empire. The Irish 
have not legislative headt, and their soil, fruitful in men of talent 
and men of intrigue, has never produced acnan with intellectual aptit 
tude for sober government — for maturing comprehensive and en- 
lightened projects of popular advantage. Better faf, then, we say, 
r for the Irish nation, 'whatever it may be for plotters and tribute- 
gatherers, that they should have the benefit of 'the concentrated in- 
telligence of the united parliament of the three kingdoms, assembled 
under the new charter of the constitution. 

Stanley, Jane, pension on civil list, 1799 

Stanhope, A. comptroller of foreign office in the General Post- f 

office, emoluments paid by individuals 

Stanhope, lady H. Lucy, pension on 4 £ per cent, duties • • • • 
The eccentric foreign lady mentioned page 204. 

Stanhope, Caroline, pension on civil list, 1 805 •••• 

Stables, Ann, widow, pension on civil list, 1821 

Standish, frlivia and Diana, pension on civil list, 1815, each • • 

Stapleton, G. A, commissioner of customs 

Agent for Grenada 

Clerk of the signet 

Stapylton, hon. G. A. C. late chairman, of the victualling board 

Staniforth, J, distributor of stamps, Lancashire 

Stavely, John, S\)\ senior clerk in foreign office 

Stephen, James, law adviser, colonial and board of trade • • • • 

Stephen, J. iVf. judge surrogate, St. Lucia* • • 

Stephenson, B. C. surveyor-general of works * •• 

Riding forester, New Forest • • • • 1 

Stephenson, hon. Jane, pension on civil list, 1803 • • 

Stevens, C. clerk of introitus, pell-office, exchequer • * 

Stevens, W. senior, military draftsman, Military-College •••• ' 

Sterky, Rev. Alexander, pension on civil list, 1816 

Wherefore ? Had the gentleman no parish ? 

Sterling, Edward, pension on civil list/ 1780 

Stepney, Dame, pension on civf* Jjfct, 1 826 

Stevelley, Jones, late six clerk', chancery, Ireland • 

Stewart, major-gen. D. governor St. Lucia •• 

Stewart, bon. E. deputy chairman of the customs • • • • * 

Stewart, hon. J. H. K. alsistant secretary, treasury • ••**•• • • . 

> Stewart, R. H. second clerk in war-office *, 

Private secretary to deputy secretary at war 

Ste wart/ lady Lucy, pension on civil list, 1806 
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Steward, Urianaf pension on civil list, 1823 

Stoddart, sir John, chief justice, Malta 

StoddaH, Jane and Caroline, pension on civil list, 1824 • • • • 
Stoddart, Susan, Ann, Barbara, Jean, and Mary, each pension 

on civil list, 1 809 

Stirling, James, consul at Leghorn •••••• 

Still, Peter, late commissioner of bankrupts, 1793 

Clerk of court of requests, Manchester, 1808 •••••• 

Stopford, admiral sir R. comn&nder-in-chief, Portsmouth • • 

Stopford, lieut-gen. hon. sir E. dolonej 41st foot, pay** 

Stockes, J. W. taxing rtfficer common law business, Ireland • • 

Stone, Williatn, master shipwright, Chatham ••••».. 

Stow, D. clerk of a road, in general post-office— -salary 

Emoluments paid by individuals * • *•* 

Stowell, lord, master in the faculty office 

Elder brother of lord Eldon, and in the eighty-seventh year of his 
age ; his son-in-law, viscount Sidmouth—ffa? letter of thanks man — 
« is in his seventy-fifth year. Lord Stowell retired from the court of 
admiralty in 1828, having presided there lor the term of twenty 
*years, and during the war his emoluments from the office of judge 
averaged £10,000 per annum. It is a singular fact that the great 
acquisitions of his lordship, and his brother Eldon, arose principally 
from the French revolutionary war. A period of national hostilities 
or distress, by increasing the number of bankruptcies, increased, 
under the old system of equity, the emoluments of the Chancellor, 
nearly half his profits accruing from that source. It was the same 
with lord Stowell, who was interested to the amount of £8,000 
a-year in the continuance of the war, his emoluments in peace beiffg 
only £2000 a-year. It would, perhgps, be unjust to hnpute to these 
individuals that they prostituted the great power they possessed, 
during the late reigns, to the encouragement of war, for the sake of 
official gain . It is inconceivable, that any men, with th$ir eyes 
opeu, would act so base # and detestable a part ; yet, as Jord 
Brougham has most justly remarked, on this very subject, “ that 
human frailty operates so, that without stating to ou^elves the 
points w (t are erring upon, our interests work upon us unknown to 
ourselves.” The civil and judicial, and, in short, all the governing 
authorities of the state, had a deep interest in the prolongation of 
the Frenfch war ; and the Bank of England, we have seqjn, was 
enriched by hostilities. Even the sovereign hac^a direct motive of 
the same sort, in the state of the law respecting droit* of the Crown 
and of Adjniralty ; and though it is improbable any prince, in 
modern times, can be swayed by such a consideration, yet it is well 
known that Charles the Second plunged the nation into a most 
shamefyl war with Holland, for the sake V fbc droits of Admiralty, 
upon the capture of the Smyrna fleet. Both the government and 
j udici^kfoSttmstration must surely need reform, which admits the 
working of such interest-begotten motives on national affairs. 

Stracey, sir Edward, clerk in house of commons, 1 830 

Council to chairman of committees, house of lords • • • • 
Strangford, vMary, dchvager viscountess, pension on English 
civil listj 1 804 

Ditto, pension on Irish civil list, 1809 
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Strangford, viscount, late ambassador to Russia* 

Strafford, lord, pension on civil list, 179/ 

Strain, lady Emily, pension on civil list, 1 8 F3 

Agister of the duke of Leinster, tier husband had a large for- 
tune, and got through it all in a few years. 

Stratton, J. late minister to Sweden I 

Strathmore, lady Ann, pension on civil list, 1828 

If this ladysbe the wife of the present carl, is it because he may 
be always in difficulties, that the public should maintain her? If 
the widow of the late lord, it is more reprehensible, as she wgis 
married just in his dying* momepts, to c rob'his heirs of rank and 
fortune. * , 

Stuart, sir Simeon H. pension on civil list, 1822 

Stuart H. retired allowance as clerk, colonial office, 1816 . • • • 
Secretary and registrar, St. Lucia, 1 803 • • • • •••*•••• 

Stuart, Jane, pension on civil list, 1784 * 

Sullivan, L. deputy secretary at war 

Sullivan, I. and H. Hobart, pension on 4i per cent, duties, 1820 

Sullivan, J. A. provost marshal, Jamaica • • • • • • • 

Sullivan, J. A. sec. registrar, and kings receiver, Demcrara 
A relation of the earl of Buckinghamshire. John Sullivan, uncle 
of the earl, is a commissioner of the India board, and another Sullivan 
is member of the council, Madras. 

Sutherland, R. ctfnsul at Maracaibo 

Sutton, right hon. C. M. speaker of the house of commons • • j 
Surtees, William Villiers, late commissioner of bankrupts, and j 
* cu^itor for Middlesex, clerk of the jurats, and blazer | 

common pleas, C 1 799 * 

For loss of curs itorial fees in 1829, Mr. Surtees received £1170. 
tie is a relative ofJolin lord Eldon, see page 331. 

Swinton, Marg&ct, Mary, Isabel, Ann, and Harriet, pension 

* on .civil list, 1 800 

Talbot, Robert, late commissioner of bankrupts, 1793 •••••• 

«• Cursitor foY London and Middlesex, for loss of fees* c 

Tapp, John W. storekeeper, Halifax, 1818 

1st lieutenant invalid artillery (reduced 1819), 1800* •, 

Tanner, T. clerk of ship’s entries, customs 

Tarleton, gen. sir B. col. $th dragoons, pay and emoluments • • 

Governor of Berwick • • • • 

Pension for w ounds • 

Taunton, sir W. E. puisne judge ^ of the court of king’s bench 
Taylor, lieut.-gen. sir Herbert, ddlonel 85th foot 

Adjutant-general - - V • • v ’* 

Pension on civil list, 1813 • • • • 

Private sec. and aid-de-camp to the king • ■ I 

Master of St Catharine's hospital 

Taylor , gen* the hon R. col. 6th dragoon guards * 4 . • 

.Taylor, sir B. clerk of the signet, 1801 * t . . . . 

Late minister plenipotentiary to Berlin, 1828 •••••• 
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Tqylor, T. deputy k(&per of privy seal, Dublin, 1829 ,£73 

Clerk in chief secretary’s office, 1799 • 712 

Taylor, T. comptroller-general of customs • • • , * 000 

Temple, the hon. W. secretary of embassy at St. Petersburgh 1 100 
Tenterden, rt. hon. lord, chief justice of the court of king’s bench 1 0000 

Terrill, W. pension iJiit of consolidated fund 1 000 

That keray, S. assistant -solicitor, customs 800 

Thomson. T. principal clerk of session, Scotland • •*••••••. 1000 

Deputy clerk register, 'ditto ...... 500 

Thomson, W. deputy commissary-gone *al, half-pay, 1818 • • 207 

Prothonotary of»Nova Scotia •••••• •••••• •••••••• 600 

Thomson, C. Poulett, M.P.’for Dover, treasurer of the navy, ’ 

and vice-president of ’board of trade • 2000 

Thompson, T. solicitor to post-office, Ireland 1457 

Thorn borrow, J. chief clerk in office of woods 700 

Thornlor, .1. chairman of the board of stamps 2012 

Thornton, W. T. clerlt of the securities, excise 600 

I’hornton, W. C. late commissioner of hackney coaches • * • • 150 

4 Lieutenant-governor of Hull 182 

Aide-de-camp to the king 182 

Pension and retired military allowance ^ 591 

Thornton, sir E. late envoy to Portugal °* 2000 

Thurlow, rev. Thomas, late patentee for execution of bankrupt- 
laws ; emolument from fees on commissions, writs 
of supersedeas, and proceedings in bankruptcy, fop 

the year ending Jan . 5, ^1 830 8502 

Cleik of hanaper in chancery; emoluments from 

June 5, 1829, to Jan. 5, 1830 1192 


C'hese judicial sinecures were abolished under the Bankruptcy 
Court Act, and an equivalent life annuity, payable out of bankrupt 
('fleets. "ranted with reversion, on the death of Mr. Thurlow, to 
W. H. I. Scotl, son of lord Eldon. It has been often id-ged as a 
favourable* trait in the English constitution that it allows the hum- 
blest individual, possessed of merit, to aspire to the highest rewards 
and offices in the* state ; butthYs advantage is in some measure coun- 
terbalanced by the principle which permits those rewards and 
honours to be hereditarily transmitted to desccndftfols. Of the piac- 
tical working of this part of the s>stem the families of Marlborough, 
Nelson, and Thurlow, afford striking examples. The founder of the 
honours of the last, it is well known, was the lord chancellor of the 
name, and during the Bhort period of sixjy pears, within which it 
emerged*from the obscurity of a Suffolk prftsoiyige, it has presented 
some verv smgyjtttr incongruities. Lord Chancellor Thurlow, whose 
father was’ the rector of Aslifield, died unmarried, but not before 
he had, by the influence of his office, pushed his brother Thomas 
into the rich see ot‘ Durham. This Tliomas left two sons, Edward, 
the late peer, who succeeded the chancellor, and Thomas, in holy 
orders, who succeeded, Un the death of his brother, in 1829, to the 
valuable reversions mentioned above. The claims of the two 
nephews to the* honours and emoluments of their uncle, the first 
Lord Thurlow, it would be invidious to investigate. Edward is 
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chiefly known from having married Miss Bolton, the *actfcss, and 
frofti having been an unfortunate aspirant in verse-making; the 
frails of his marriage were three sons, the eldest of whom is now 
in life eighteenth year, destined, in due course, to form one of our 


hereditary legislators. 

Tierney, Geo. secretary of legation, Bavaria •••••• £50< 

Tierney, Mrs. pension on civil list, 1 830 • 40 


Widow of the late M.P. for Knaresborough, and who, if in need 
of assistance, ought to have obtained it from the wealthy banker, 
her relative ; or, if not from him, from the ^uke of Devonshire and 
other party connexions of her husbamj. r But aristocracy is tjie 
grave of virtue.*’ .The rich lords, 1 'like the rich clergy, immersed in 
luxury and dissipation, are strangers to sympathy with indigence 
and misfortune. They do not even provide* for the destitute ofdhcii 
“ order,” and seldom come forward to suppovt any work of utility 
or benevolence. There arc, exceptions among the nobility, but this 
is the general character of tlie corporation ; all useful, meritorious, 
and charitable undertakings are planned, supported, and executed 
by the middling and industrious classes. It is the same in Irclahd, 
as we learn from the parliamentary report of the session of 1830 
there all institutions for the education of the people, and for their 
relief in sickness and old age, have been established , and are sup- 
ported, not by the absentee landlords, bishops, and pluralists, but 
by the larmer, the poon tenantry, and tradesmen. But can there 
need farther proof of the vicious uuture of aristocracy in church and 
slate, than the deplorably ignorant and destitute state of our agri- 
cultural population 1 Of , the one hundred and thirty-eight miserable 
creatures on the Berkshire calendar, only tweuty-tive could mite, 
and only thirty-seven could read; yet, in face of this evidence of 

• the neglect of the pesple by their “natural protectors,” justices 

Park, Vaughan, and others of the special commissioners, would in- 
sinuate the clergy and lords of lhesoil f had done their duty, and lhat 
the risings of the peasantry did not proceed from want of food or 
want of education, but from the wicked machinations of seditious 
writers, i finer it ht lecturers, and foreign incendiaries. % 

Tindal, sir N. G. chief justice of common plpns • ...... 8001 

This judge, we believe, is better known for prerogative leanings 

• and supple politics than as a high judicial authority. His copious 
charge to the Bristol grand jury,' (Jan. 2, 1832,) was singuhLly 
deficient in precision, and has formed a proper subject ol animadver- 
sion. The two chief legal dicta of sir Nicholas are that private 
persons may cam themselves for the suppression of riots; apd, 
secondly, that the duties<mposed on the citizen^ are equally obliga- 
tory on the soldier. Both these positions are of dangerous applica- 
tion, and ought to have been laid down within stricter lnnitsjhan 
they were by chief justice Tindal. 

A private person, wo concede, ,has no general right UUnterfcre in 
the execution of the laws. constable, for the maintenance of tin? 
peace, may call in the aid of a by-stander, and the by-ot^ndcr is 
bound to assist him ; but no private person has authority to ar/est 
an offender, without the w arrant of a magistrate, for any offence 
less than felony. All riots are not felonious . Unless twilte persons 
or more are unlawfully assembled, and continue together one hour after 
being commanded by a magistrate to disperse, they are not guilty 
of a capital offence. Should any private person interfere, without 
lawful authority, to suppress a riotous assemblage of a le§s aggra- 
vated description than this, we apprehend he would himself become a 
transgressor of the law ; and if he armed himself with any dangerous 
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weapon, as a gu», aiyl thereby occasioned the death of an individual, 
he would be guilty of manslaughter at the learft, and perhaps murder. 

Similar obligations and restraints are imposed on the military. A 
soldier is invested with all the rights of other citizens, and is bound 
to all the duties of other citizens, Burdett v. Abbott: granted; but 
nothing beyond this. He has no general right to interfere for the 
preservation of the j^eace, either as citizen or soldier, unless called 
upon so to do by lawful authority; and if he employ fire-arms to 
suppress a riot of a less dangerous character, and under other cir- 
cumstances than those described in the statute] Geo. 1. c. 5, and 
thereby occasion death, he would be guilty of the highest offence 
Known to the law. • * . , 

Until recently, game-keepers thought they had a liglft to carry 
tire-arms, for the c&ptu& of pwtclicrs. This error wajf distinctly 
retuted by ME Justice Bay ley, ( Lancaster Assists, March 23d, 1827,) 
who expressly stated that no gamekeeper had a ri ,r ht to carry fire- 
arms for any such purpose, nor to tire at any* poacher whatever. 
No proprietor of game had any earthly power to give such authority 
to Ins keener, who might certainly take into custody any poacher, 
but it \yas at his peril to use fire-arms. 

The legal author! ty # of Chief Justice Holt is so high, and the 
• anecdote related of him so apposite to our subject, that we cannot 
forbear incorporating it, though well known, and has appeared in 
The Plain Dealer , and other vehicles of intelligence. 

“ There happened,” says the narrator, “ in the ftrnc of this chief 
justice, a riot in Holborn, occasioned by an abominable practice 
then prevailing, of decoying young persons, of both sexJs, to the*' 
plantations. The persons so decoyed they Kept prisoners in a house 
in Holborn, till they could find an opportunity ol shipping them o(T; 
which being discovered, the enraged populace were going to pull 
clown the house. Notice of this being sent to Whitehall, a party oil 
the guards wore commanded to march to the place ; # but they first 
sent an officer to the chief justice, to*acquaint him with the design, 
and to desire him to send some of his people to attend the soldiers, 
ill order to give it the better countenance. The officer having de- 
livered liis message, Holt said to him. ‘ Suppose the populace should 
not disperse at your appearance, what art; you to do then V 1 Jfir/ 
answered the officer, ‘ we have orders to fire upon them.’ ‘ Have 
you , sir V replied Holt, ‘ then take notice of what 1 say ; if there be 
one man kiMed , and you are tried before me, I shall lake care that you, 
and every soldier of your parly, shall be hanged * £ Sir/ added he, 

* go back to those who sent y&u, and acquaint them, that no officer 
of mine slijll attend soldiers ; and let them know, at the sam^fime, 
that the laws of this kingdom^rc not to be executed bfthe sword; these 
matters belong to the civil power, and you have nothing to do with 
them / Upon this, the chief justice, ordering his tipstaves, with a 
few constables, to attend him, went himself in person to the place 
wiiere the tumult was; expostulated witli^thg mob ; assured 'them 
that justice should be done upon the persons ^ho were the objects 
of their indignnfnn : and thus they all dispersed quietly.” 

Tiglie, G. pension on Irish civil list, 1815 

Tiglie, Charlotte, pension on Irish civil list, 1 828 

Tildesley, Sophia, pension o^ civil list, 1 825 

Tomlins, A.clerk, Irish revenue, 1817 

Private secretary to vice-treasurer, 1817 

Allowance for index to journals house of lords 

2 p 2 


£358 
• 47 

61 
500 
75 
# 40Q 
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Tomljns, sir Thomas, counsel tp chief secretary, 1 8 1*0 

\ Counsel to treasurer for Irish revenue 

% # Pension on 'Irish civil list, 1 825 

For compiling index to acts relative to Ireland 

Torrens, R. fourth justice in common pleas, Ireland 

Torrens, dame Sarah, pension on civil list, 1820 • • • • • 

Widow, probably, of the late general sir H. Torrens, adjutant- 
general. This officer was most fortunate in his advancement, and 
held high situations ; but lived so extravagancy as to leave his family 
upon the public. ^ * 

Toole, J. deputy cemmissary-gcrieral, half-pay, 1817 

Pension as civil auditor of Malta r • • • • J • • • 

Townsend, J. S. master in chancery in Ireland • • 

Tlie^e are nice pickings in judicial offices in Ireland as well as in 
England and Scotland. 

Trafford, Trafford, late receiver general of taxes, Chester • • • • 
Whether Ministers intend granting retiring pensions to the late 
receivers-general we are uncertain, and for this reasop have omitted 
them in our List. The receiverships were mostly given by the 
Tories to their thick and thin supporters. Trafford is, if we mistake 
not, the magistrate, who, in conjunction with Hulton and 
Parson Hay, who immediately after received the valuable living of 
Rochdhle from the late Archbishop Sutton, directed the memorable 
outrage aif Manchester in the year 1819. 

Trail, rev. Anthony, pension on Irish civil list, 1794 

Trail, Clarissa, pension on Irish civil list, 1809 

Treasure, Elizabeth, wiejow, pension on civil list, 1820 

Trefusis, hon. C. R. commissioner of excise • • • • j 

Trevor, C. solicitor of 'legacy duties 

Trower, J. master in chancery, for year ending Jan. 5, 1 830 • • 

Troy, J. J. coll o^tor of customs, Limerick 

Turner, R. deputy surveyor of New Forest, 1815* 

Allowance for Parkhurst Forest * • 

Turner, Sir H. gdfVernor of Bermuda 

Turner, W. envoy extraordinary in Colombia 

Turton, sir Thomas, clerk of juries, commqp pleas* • • • • 

Turton, W. or^p of the six clerks in chancery 

Tywll, col. baron, private«becretary to lord lieutenant 

Tyrconnel, earl of, pension on English civil list, 1813 

Pension on Irish civil list, 1813 • • * 

His brother, the lain lord, whs in the army, and shipwrecked in 
the Baltic returning from St. P^rsburgh with despatches. Why 
this lord has r got two pensions ought to be explained. ^ 

Tyndale, W. pension on civil list, 1820 .A 1 

Tyton,,A. retired allowance as late solicitor to the customs • • 
Pretty well this for a retired solicitor, whose salary rttul emolu- 
ments had averaged, perhaps, £3000 or £4000«per annum. All the 
government solicitors and assistant solicitors would bear consider- 
able reduction. The solicitor of the treasury has returned his 
emoluments at £2800 a year, of customs £2500, of excise £2500, of 
stamps £1200, and of assessed taxes £1500. 


£40.0 
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200 

3692 

624 


267 
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3138 


132 
350 
100 
1200 
600 
3340 
500 
‘ 350 
50 
3035 
3400 
96 
1217 
829 
600 
445 


200 
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Unwin, John, senior, clerk in the Treasury* £1000 

UVe, James, comptroller of customs, Leith** ••••••••.. * 540 

Uttersim, F. V. one of six clerks in chancery •*•••• \ /217 


As the name implies there are six of these officers enjoying 
incomes of 1*1200 a year; they are sinecurisfs and their offices might 
be abolished without detriment to the public. They have so little 
duty that the custom of these gentlemen is to divide the year into 
six portions of two months each, and the attendance of one of them 
at a time is enough. Can any one be surprised at the expense of 
proceedings in chancery, when tjiere is a judge with £15,000 a jear, 
sinecure^, worth ill ,000 per annuiji, registrars with £5000 income, 
masters £4000, aud clerks with average incomes »>f £1200 and 
.£1400 a year — and all tjiese great emoluments, or nearly so, accru- 
ing from fers levied on the ifnforlunate suitor widaw, orphan, 
•lunatic, or bankrupt ? We say nothing of the lleecings lie under- 
goes in the honorariums, refreshers, cons.dtatipns, and half-guinea 
“ motions of course/' paid to counsel ; nor of the term-fees, six-and- 
eight-penny touches, copy charges, and court attendances of solici- 
tors. * 

Usher, Alicia, Frances, Margaret, and Sarah, pension on civil 


• list, 1827 100 

1 Mnev, Martha, pension on civil list, 1 8 1 G 445 

Van Spiegle, A. senior clerk in tins treasury • *. 1008 

Van tie Spiegle, Adolph, pension on civil list, 1810 •••••••* 60 

Van <le Spiegle, Maria, pension on civil list, *1810 68 

Vallancey, Catharine, pension on Iiish civil list, 1790 132 

Vallancey, Mary, pension on Irish civil list, 1770 ........ 66 


A poor woman was recently convicted in the Metropolis of de- 
frauding the paiish, in having continued to receive the allowance for 
the maintenance of a natural chil<^ after its death# We suspect 
similar cajollcry among the state paupers. It is hardly likely so 
many pensioners should be alive whose grants are dated sixty or 
seventy years back ; dead-weight and annuity people, w# know, 
an? proverbially tenacious of vitality; still, we trust lord ARhorp 
will make inquiry and not siffler to be added to our other grievances 
iii this matter, the vexation of being imposed upon b^ absolute 


counUr/eitfy 

Vallancey, Isabella, pension on Irish civil list, 1823..* 61 

Vallancey ; Fanny, pension <#n Irish civil list, 1820 42 

Vandelcurj lieut.-gen. sir. J. O. col. 14th light dragoons**** 1501 

Pension for wouncL ...... •••• 350 

Vandeleur, T. B. fourth justice of the king’s bench, Ireland • • 3692 

Vanderkistei F. W. comptroller of customs, Cork 600 

Vaughan, C. R. emoy and minister plgnipo. at Washington* • 6000 

Vaugharf, sir J. baron of the court of exchequer 5516 

Venabh junior clerk in home department, 1 803 ........ 612 

Private secretary in home department, 1823 300 

Receiver c*f the eight police offices, 1822 500 

Receiver of tenths/ 1827 •••••• • . • 300 

Verbeke, J. F. deputy commissary general, half-pay, 1815 • • 267 

Consul yf the Netherlands • ••••• , 600 
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Vernon, sir Charles, pension on civil list, 1823 *j • 

VenAm, Caroline, pension ort civil list, 1763 

A sight of this fajr spinsjer would needs be gratifying to admirers «■ 
of the* antique ! 

Vernon, Joseph, receiver of fees in the treasury 

Vesey, Francis, one of the six clerks in chancery, 1811 • * • • 

Vie, H. inspector and receiver of taxes, 1828 •••••• 

Villiers, G. W. F? commissioner of customs 

Villiers, T. H. secretary to the India boa^d 

Vivian, lieut.-gen. sir R. H. col. 12{h ljght dragoons, staff, 

regimental pay and enfoluments 

Commander,. of the forces, Ireland •••• i • • • • • •••••• 

* Pension for wounds • 

Vizard, ,J. deputy registrar bankrupt court* • • • • 

Vizard, William, secretary of bankrupts • 

Wade, Mary, pension on Irish civil list, 1829 Tj 

Wadman, J. first under clerk tellers’ office ; 

Walker, J. inspector and receiver of taxes, 1803 

Walker, sir P. hereditary usher of the black rod, Scotland • • 
Walpole, Edward, clerk, in the treasury and privato secretary 

to chancellor of the exchequer 

Fpr making out Ea§t-lndia accounts 

Walpole, F. junior clerk in home department, 1811 

Joint distributor of military commissions, 1817 

Allowance for yeomanry correspondence, 1820 

Walton, R clerk foreign department post-office 

Walker, J. K. cocket* writer, custom? 

Walker, Thomas, police justice, Lambeth-Street • • 

Ward, R. P. latr clerk in ordnance 

Ward, John, ^inspector of aliens at Dover, 1825 

Collector of customs, Dover • 

Ward, E. M. minister plenipotentiary at Dresden . 

Ward, Robert, inspector and receiver of taxes, 1815 • ••••% 

Warde, lieut.-gen. sir H. colonel 68th foot # 

Wardlow, sir W* pension on Scotch civil list, 1824 . 

Warrington, H. consul-general, Tripoli * '. 

Walford, J. G. solicitor to the board of customs 

Warner, A. chief judge, Trinidad 

Warren, C. W. clerk first class in the war-office 

Wafren, Mary, Sarah, Anne” and Rebecca, pension on Irish* 

civil list, 1787, each * * 

Wallace, J. collector of customs, Waterford 

Walbeofi, J, superintendent of cinnamon plantations • 

Watson, sir F. B. master of his majesty’s household 

Pension on civil list, 1827 

Waters, John, clerk to chief justice of court of kings's bench : 

9 from fees* • * . 


£266 
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To fees are qjften added the corruptive agency of gratuities, so 
• that when an incoule arises from the former it is hardly possible to 
fix the amount ; depending, too, a good deal on the cupidity or li- 
berality of the fee-gatherer. We wonder w^o this ,Mr. Waters 
can be, and what can be the'nature of his duties to entitle him to 
tav the king’s lieges, sning tor justice in the highest court, to the 
tune of £2169 per annum. 

Watlington, (x. prhthonotary of court common pleas 

Watson, T. dork to clerk of the rates, customs 

Watts, R. clerk of a road, general post office 

l#te clerk in tax-office • • • • 

Watts, E. consul at Carthagona* • • • 

Webb, W. deputy cor.imi.ssay r -general , half-pay, 1822 • • • . 

. commissioner for valuation of bouses, Dublin •••••• 

Wcdderlmrne, sir D. deputy postmaster-general, Edinburgh •• 

Wolfit, W. late commissioner of bankrupts, 1801 * 

Ojjr.sitor of court of chancery, 1814 

Wellesley, marquis, pension from the East-lndia company •* 

Lord steward of the household 

Late joint chief remembrancer of court of exchequer, 

Ireland 

The Wellesleys derive a gi< sitcr tevenue fronKlie taxes than any 
ether family, and since Mr. i*it< first introduced into oflieial employ* 
mention! Mornington, they cannot nave receivod, in gjgnts, saiu- 
ries, pensions, and sinecures, less than two millions of the public 
money. Hut how ran we complain of the income of the duke, oi 
of his brolher, both eminent for then exploits ; while there are 
bishops with £20,000 or £30,000 a year, and legal sinccurisls with 
£10,000 or £12,000 per annum? The following piece of informa- 
tion appeared in the Limerick Chronicle: — The lftarquis W. late 
viceroy of Ireland, has sannly-tico sons, all provided for by the pub- 
lic/’ The u Hero of the East,” as the conquerer of Tippoo Naib 
«sed to be styled, has < ertainly baen viceroy of Ireland? hut the 
intelligence cannot refer to him ; for, though his lordship has been 
tw ice married, he has no issue by either union. It is, we know, a 
very general complaint that scarcely any person without family 
influence and born in lawful wedlock, can obtain a situation in the 
public offices, owing to the numerous illegitimate progeny of the 
“ order” claiming to be provided for. 

Wellington, Charlotte, pension on civil list, 1800 • 

Wellington, duke of, pensions out of consolidated fund •••* 

Constable of the Tower 

Colonel of rifle brig ado 

Colonel of 1st regiment of fqpt guards 

•Lord-warden of Cinque ports •• •••**• ««*•••• 

on grants by parliament • • • 

Some oversight, some providential mischance, generally brings the 
guilty to judgment. The oversight of the Wellington luinisti^ 
was the Knm’s speech, tyid the comments thereupon by his high- 
ness of Wateiloo. The Duke has since attempted to qualify the 
fatal deebftatmn against parliamentary reform, by dividing himself 
into two parts- -one ministerial, the other individual , and holding out 
a hope of something better for the future, in case of a second trial of 
Ins civic talents. Hut it is of no use : the objection is to the entire 
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mass — the history of the Duke — his connexions — the pas^ deeds 
and capabilities — the toreign aryi domestic proceedings *of the con- 
federacy to which he belongs. 

In his foreign palicy the Duke is the steadfast partizan of the 
Turk,* Don Miguel, Ferdinand, and the Holy Alliance ; in his do- 
mestic policy he belongs to the Tory faction ; that besotted crew of 
plunderers, possessed of neither common sense nor common honesty, 
and whose demon ascendancy of forty years has entailed on the 
empire all its calamities. Agreeably with the views of this party 
the Premier had prepared to open the Parliamentary campaign. 
Retrenchment was to proceed no further ; the, principle of free-trade 
was not to be persisted in; judicial, ecclesiastical, and above all, 
parliamentary refdrQi, and 'every thing new or novel was to be re- 
pudiated and discountenanced. Abroad the continental system was 
to^ie upheld — the vile treaties of 1815 maintained inviolate — Mid 
after a million of bayonets had been silently assembled oil the Rhine, 
the Moselle, and the Adige, tye kingdom of ihe Netherlands forcibly 
re-established, and the liberties of Frenchmen subverted by another 
victory of Waterloo. Such was the train of mischief laid b> the 
Field Marshal ! one hundred millions more were to be added to this 
Debt — the dead weight doubled — and Europe deluged, with blood, 
that half-a-dozen crowned conspirators might be guaranteed in then- 
usurpations over the liberties of the human race. 

And what averted these calamities? It was the spirit of the 
Peoptc acting on the fears ^of parliament » Such was the deep and 
universe*! feeling of indignation excited by the royal speech and the 
declaratityis of thi^Duke, that wc are not sure both monarchy and 
aristocracy would have been laid in the dust, had not the premier 
made a timely retreat. Perhaps his abdication was not the most 
favourable issue : had the Captain been allowed to follow up his mad 
•resolves, it is probable, fnom the pervading spirit of the continent, 
Germany, Vtaly, and Prussia, would have been free by the discom- 
fiture of their tyrants incopen battle ; bp/ the day is not far distant, 
when that emancipation will be effected by reason and example, 
which the insane arrogance of despotism failed to accomplish. 

The Duke bein^f naturally shrewd and selfish, and mostly judicious in 
his conduct, it js surprising how he could adopt such a mistaken course 
of proceeding. Would none of the parasites, pensioned dowagers, 
and demireps, wh<* haunt his steps, open his eyes? Even sir R. 
Veel might have told him England is not in the state it was in 1795? 
— that there has been a complete revolution in public sentiment — 
that an individual is hardly to be found who is f nol convinced of the 
blunders, profligacy, and mis-government of the last half century- 
and that all classes — rich fljid poor — arc cither dismayed by Ih6 
overwhelming embarrassments of the system and quiescent in its 
defence, or the open and determined partizans of its thorough reform. 
Under such altered circumstances what a brainless project to think 
ot reviving the Pitt system — resorting to Algerine acts — appealing 
to persons of property — and coeifir^i; the entire population, the most 
favourably disposed portion of « which is resolved to be iieuti^L and 
all the rest in tierce and determined opposition ! 

It is hardly worth while inquiring now how far lord Wellington 
participated in the plans of the miserable Polignac. The jvretched 
outcasts would not have sought refuge here had tjiey not been previ- 
ously apprised of the spirit of those who presided oyer the public 
councils. Subsequently the ex-Premier wub pleased to designate Che 
gloriojis three days a “ bad example,” — an opinion, no doubt, he 
shares in common with prince Metternich, and the autocrat of Russia. 
France had not much to gain by her immortal triumph ; she had 
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only to defend ,#iot to conquer free institutions. Her first revolution 
• had swept away an oppressive tithe system , jh privileged noblesse, a 
feudal game- code, and a plundering and barbarous judicial adminis- 
tration. Would to God our revolution of 1C88 had doile as much 
for us, and then we should not have had still to struggle through 
the Augean stable of ari&tocratical, legal, and ecclesiastical 
abuse ! 

W e shall leave th*e Puke vvitli a fervent prayer that he will never 
again be premier of England. His ideas and sentiments are wholly 
alien to the happiness and liberties of Englishmen, and we verily 
believe his return to power wiaild be the signal for a general rising 
througlmit the United Kingdom. • 

West, Robert 13. clerk dead letter offihe, Ireland, 3*8*00 •••• £184 

Taxing clerk inland- office, Ireland, 1800 184 

West, F. N. woman* to the court, Trinidad f821 

West, G. clerk in treasury, and for ni.tkii^ special payments, 1100 

Weston, W. surveyor-general, customs 800 

Weston, J. C. eockct* writer, customs 1868 

Westmeath, counter of, by act of parliament (Irish) 923 

• Westmeath, marchioness of, lady of the Queen’s bed-chamber 105 

Pension on Irish civil list, 1829 • * • • • 386 

The Westmeath ( Nugent) family have been singularly unfortunate 
in matrimoni.il engagements. The Tate earl of Westmeath, married 
for a first wife Marianne, niece of the krst carl of Clare, by whom* 
he left the present marquis of Westmeath. ’This maraiage beiflg 
dissolved by art of parliament in 179f>, the earl married in the fol- 
lowing year Elizabeth Emily, daughter of the second marquis of 
Diughcda. Doth wives wc believe survived the earl, who died in 
1H14, and we an- unccitain whether the countess fn our List , whqse 
pension is charged on the consolidated fund, is the lady Marianne 
of the first or the lady Elizabeth Emily of the second nuptials. 

We are also ignorant of the public services performed by which 
the countess of Westmeath became entitled to her pension^ Nor are 
ife less in tin* dark in respect of the services of the marchioness of 
Westmeath. This lady, «t is well-known, obtained her pension 
through one of these brilliant coup de mains of the Duke, for which 
he is as fainoVs about court as in the field. All howeve^ the public 
knows o?her ladyship is that she is sister to the marquis of Salisbury, 
who has large estates ; that she has foy many years been on bad 
terms wjth her husband ; th&t they have parted several times and 
again lived together, and not long since the marquis instituted a 
suit in Doctors* Common! for the restitution of chi jugal rights ! The 
marchioness, it appears, has obtained an appointment near the 
person of* the queen, which we take to be a way-lay of the field 
marshal, that concerns the Whigs more than any body else : we 
\ rrily believe no man knows better thfyi t^e Duke how to post hi* 
troops-*— take up a position— throw up entrenchments— and Rrepaie 
fur defend ‘Tor offensive warfare ; and we never knew the Captain 
to he. out-general led in these matters, except on one occasion, when 


opposed to the chivalry of viscount Combermere. • 

Weir, Dr. John, late commissioner, victualling-office 1000 

Wharton, Henrietta, gension on civil list, 1813 501 . 

Is this the widow of the former chairman of the house of com- 
mons? or of the member for Jieverley ? A job in either case. 

Whitelow, Elinor, pension on Irish civil list, 1813 177 
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White, W. D. clerk in the office of woods and forcs/a, 1810 - • 
' Receiver of crown rents in London and Middlesex, 1827 

Whitmore, col. G. royal engineers, Malta • • • • - * 

Whitmore, T. secretary to the board of customs ••••• - ••••-. 

Whittingham, Maria, pension on civil list, 1822 • • • • 

Is this the wife of general Whittingham, who is on *the staff’ in 
India ? If so, too bad. 

Whishaw, J., commissioner of audit -•••••-• 

Wilmot, Sarah Ann Eardly, widow, pension on civil list, 1797 

Wickham, rt. hon^ W. latq minister to Swuss Cantons 

Wickham, Eleanor,’ pension on civil list, 1803 • 

# Wil|on, sir George, master in chancery for year # i830 

Wilson, W. principal clerk army -pay-office 

Wilson, Dr. Isaac, physician to Halsar-liospital - 

Wilson, Ann, children of, pension on civil list, 1797 - 

Wilson, G. allowance as late commissioner of customs • ••••.. 

Wilson, R. late commissioner of Bankrupts, 1802*, 

Cursitorfor London and Middlesex, 1823 

Wilson, major.-gen. W. col. commandant 1-ltli royal artillery 

Wilkin, John, receiver of^crown nmtq in Wales, 1819 

L&te receiver of duties on offices and pensions, 1811 • . 

Wilkinson* Robert clerk in*war office, 1802 

Compiler of army lists, 1808 

Joint collector of fees on military commissions, 1808 • . 

Wilkinson, E. clerk of the affidavits, customs 

Willis, John, pension on civil list, 1791 

Wilkins, Eliza, pension on civil list, 1800 

Wilkie, David, limner to the king of Scotland, 1 823 ••••-. 

Wilcox, Elizabeth 1 , pension on civil list, 1821 

Williamson, J>. lord of sessions, Scotland • • * .... 

Williamson, John S. col. royal artillery, 1825 

• Superintendent of royal military repository, 1 828 • • • . 

A llowance for one servant * 

Williams, O. northern clerk in the secretary’s office, customs 

Comptroller of the housekeeper’s accounts .) 

Williams, John, M. P. for^Vincliilsea; queen’s attorney-gen. 

AVilliams, C. E. commissioner bankrupt-court 

Williams, 11. J. clerk to receiver of custom duties, outwards ^ - 

Willmms, rev. J. P. rector of $t. .Elizabeth, Jamaica 

Willimott, Ii. distributor of stamps, excise ■ 

Receiver-general post-office *.4 . 

Willimot^ W. receiver of wine and plantation duties, customs 

Willimott, T. S. vice-consul and pro-consul at Lima • * 

t Willimot, T. collector of customs *••••• 

Willimot, Mary, pension on civil list, 1827 - . . . 

Willoughby, Harriet, pension on civil list, 1806 

Willoughby, T, E. registrar-general of shipping . •• . . . 
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Wilde, sir J. chief justice, Cape of Good Hope 2500 


Wingfield, W. master in chancery for ye£r ending Jan. 5, 1830 4161 

The masterships are ten in number, and in Jhe gifLof the lord 
chancellor. The duties of the masters are to receive affidavits, and 
examine accounts, and other matters referred to them by the equity 
judges; they are also the messengers of the house oflords, in com- 
municating with live commons. Some of the duties of these officers 
are of the first importance, but, like every thing else in chancery, 
have been, hitherto, discharged in the worst possible manner for 
the convenience of suitors. In the reign of Charles II. the masters 
sat from seven in the morning* till twelve, and again from two till 
six in trte afternoon ; ‘being lfineliours pach day. Tri 1810 they sat 
, from ten to three, and from six to eight, being seven hours ; but at 
present tluj average ti/ic is lean than five hours a day. $ As the hours 
• of attendance have decreased, in similar inverse proportion the 
emoluments have increased. In 1798, the average, lor fifteen years 
preceding, gave to the masters a salary of £l(fl5 lo the highest, and 
to the lowest £970. The average of the following nineteen years 
gave to the highest paid master £1914, and to the smaller ones 
£'1UG#. The average at present is from £3800 to £4500 per annum. 

Their chief clerks nave undergone corresponding increase in remu- 
* neration, and realize about £1400 per annum. The abuses in the 
m master’s offices aie manifold, but as lord Brougham has signi- 
fied his intention to introduce a legislative measure for thir removal, 
we forbear to enumeinle them. One grievance, however, is sp 
oppressive on suitois, that wc cannot help noticing it. The practice 
is to issue hourly warrants ; in consequence ol which th^ parties fire 
pul to the expense of pay in g counsel and attorneys for attending 
hourly to no purpose. Thus, suppose the master has four cases to 
hear, he appoints four separate hours, each liourjto be appropriated 
to a case, which, if unfinished, is postponed lo a future day, and 
this, though it is previously known that any one of # the rases would 
occupy the v hole four hours. # 

Wittwer, T. N. allowance as late accountant to India Board* • 1 150 


# Accountant between public and E. I. Company 300 

Wiseman, Harriet, pension on civil list, 1825 • • • POO 

Winning, Henrietta, pension on civil list, 1808 • • • • 233 

Winchester, iVIarcjuis of, groom of tlie stole 2f3,p 


lleie is another of those courtly offices, which ought to he abo- 
lished, augmenting unnecessarily the expenditure of the civil list. 
It. is not sufficient to say these costly appendages are essential to 
support*lhe royal dignity. The dignity of the^rown if? a scnselc&s 
sound, unless tending to increase the respect and veneration of the 
people ; impoverished by aristocratic wars and misgovernment, we 
are disabled, if otherwise inclined, from supporting the gewgaws 
of royalty : and the less we have of them, the more estimable the 
kingly office will appear in popular estimation. Milton says, “ the 
very Ihippinjpy’f monarchy cost more tnan the whole establishment 
of the most costly republics.” The nearer we approximate regality 
to the simplicity of icpublican institutions, th% more permanent and 
commanding w^l be its influence. We would neither deprivfi* 
royally, nor any* public office, of due respect and support, but we 
would abridge every useless expenditure, which only promotes the 
corrupt umfcof politician a and courtiers. To what public purport, or 
private gratification of the king, are the offices of groom of the stole, 
master of tin* hawks, master of the buck-hounds, master of the 
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horse, or grooms and lords of the bedchamber? These^ a re( menial 
office^, and unbecoming the dignity of noblemen, if endowed vvjth 
the'genuine feelings of nobility. At best, they have served only to 
purchase the support o/ some needy boroughmonger, or provide for 
some lbw parasite, or ruined aristocrat. 

Wood, major-gen. sir G. major-general, unattached 

Pension for services •• * 

Wood, R. R. clerk, secretary of state’s office 

Naval officer, Grenada • 

Late vendu- master, Malta 

Woodford, C. senior clerk in the treasuty .• 

Woodroffe, Wm, associate to chie/ justice, common pleas • • • • 
•Woofley, capt. Isaac, Mate deputy chairman; victualing office** • 

» Pension for wounds 

Worthington, T. surveyor-general, customs • • 

Wray, Charles, president and judge, vice-admiralty, Domcrura 
Wray, John, receiver of new metropolitan police establishment 

Wraxall, Jane, pension on civil list, 1793 

Wright, Alexander, Alfred, and Caroline, pension, each, on 

civil list, 1827 • * . . 

Wright, Thomas, collector.of customs,. Plymouth • • 

Wulbier, W. R. minute clerk, audit-office 

Portion for»special sefrv'cos • 

Clerk for paying fees on passing accounts, 1815 • • • • 

Wulff, major-gen. G. col. commandant royal artillery 

Wi/ndham, hon. P. C. secretary of council, remembrancer of 
court of exchequer, and clerk of common pleas, Barbadocs 
Registrar in chancery, and clerlf 'of the patents, Jamaica 
The duties of the hon. Percy ‘Charles Wyndham, brother of lord 
Egrotnont, arc dis*h irged by deputy ; the emoluments are principally 
paid by the inhabitants of the islands, who arc tv* itched up »oi 
judicial fees in the same fleecing manner that suitors for justice are 
in the courts of the JJnited Kingdom. 

WJdde, John, pension on Scotch civil list, 1796 f 

Wynford, lord, late chief justice common picas 

Wynne, Robert, pension on Irish civil list, 1 8*0 5 , 

Wynne, W. commissioner of appeals, Ireland* • ; 

( Commissioner of inquiry, ditto 

Wynn, f H. W. W. son-in-law of lord Carrington ; envoy ancl 

min. plenipo. at Copenhagen 

Wyny^ard, gen. H. col. 46th foof , pay * 

Wynyard, lady, ‘pension on civil list, 1819 • * 

Wyon, Thomas, chief engraver, mint-office * 

Yates, Ja^e, pension on Irish civil list, 1814 

Ditto, Mary, pension on civil list, 1794 f* 

Yonge, dame, pension on English civil list, 1 8 i 2 

Ditto, pension on Irish civil list, 1804 

Thejjp was a sir George Yonge of old in the war-office, bu^froin 
*he date of the pension she cannot well be his widow. 
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Young;, J. W. protpetor of slaves, Demerara • • • £‘2000 

Yorko, C. P. brother of lord Hardwicfce; teller of the ex- 

• chequer ( sinecure ) • • • • * 2700 

Zachary, M. cocket writer, customs 1698 


A copious introduction to the Place and Pension List renders un- 
necessary many observations at the conclusion. We might have 
multiplies notes, but/ made 'a pbint of passing over tjie Grenvilles, Sid- 
.mouths, and other individuals already sufficiently known, whose merits 
Iv&ve been banvassediand loi^ since settled in pub>ic estimation. Many, 
names illustrate* themselves, others by juxtu position; and really w r e 
cannot help thinking that our alphabetical arrangement has* been the 
means of our performing a task very usual at certain seasons of the 
year-— th fit of assembling families together — from the royal household, 
the colonies, courts»of law, army, navy, and public offices, exhibiting 
them face to face, their incomes, emoluments, relationships, and 
prospects. 

Our List has one sti iking advantage oyer every other previously 
given to the public. All the indi\ iduals enrolled upon it arc •living, or 
were living within a few' months of the period of publication. From it 
the people will be able to learn who receive exorbitant emoluments, 
and the amount of them in every branch of the public service —civil, 
judicial, naval, and military. Since the last edition, issued y-ithin the pre- 
ceding twelvemonths, many names have disappeared through death, some 
few have voluntarily resigned •their annuities ; those have of course 
been omitted, except in the latter case, two or three have been retained, 
purposely to remark on such a rare example of disin**rostedness. 

With respect to the pensions generally, though tlieir claims appeat at 
prevent recognized by the settlement of the Civil List, we apprehend 
they wiH ultimately have to undergo the ordeal of Snother examination. 
There are some deserving objects, but they are only a grain of sand on 
the sea-£ bore— the mass lire too vile for description, and their plunder- 
ings must speedily have an end. We are told, indeed, “ to pause 
before we plunge noble families into distress.” But if noble families 
can only maintain their nobility by living on the public, perish their 
nobility. Surely tithes and corn-laws are sufficient for the maintenance 
of the Order, or, if they bo still jncUgent, let them appear in their 
propof charter, and not assume t</*rai>k above other paupers. * What 
claim have the Mulgraves, Manchester, Mansfields, Arbuthnots, Gre- 
villes, Courtenays, Crokers, Herries, and Bathursts; or thejady Anns, 
Emilys, BettysP, and Jennies, of any titled beggar, to the money wrung 
from tlife labours and necessities of the industrious and now deeply de-^ 
pressed pwple. If they think carriages and fine clothes, titles and fine* 
houses, essential to their existence, let them pay for them out # of their 
own purses ; if they cannot pay for them, what right have they to them? 
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or wliat right have they to make the people pay foi them ? The whole 
affair is a gross insult to common 6ense ; and those sicken* creatures, and 
their dfjidy brothers, etherial awd exquisite as they may be, must do like 
others* earn their lyead by honest industry, or have no bread to eat. 
Noble families have long been under a delusion, and seem to think they 
have a hereditary right to be fed and clothed at the public expense, 
whatever be their improvidence, folly, or worthlessness ; but they must 
he undeceived;— no more lordly plunderings by the sons and daughters 
of corruption; if they cannot support themselves by useful services, 
they must descend from their fictitious rank and learn the duties of their 
proper station in sqciety. They will gain a great deal by thA change, 
lose nothing in point of real dignity, or perhaps comfort ; for there can 
be no dignity not founded injustice, nor coihfort in Enjoying the rewards 
which no desert has required. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

» » 7 

PAST, -PRESENT, AND TO COME. 


W i: have , reserved flic subject of this chapter to the last, and have 
been much at a loss treat title* to give the observations we are abc*it to 
submit. At this moment the Reform U'll, foi ihe third time, is in its 
last stage in the House of Commons, and we are just on the eve, as we 
fervently tyrust, of the birth of a new constitution. Under such circum- 
M,nnees»it would la* mere folly to do, as we have often done before, drag 
, our readers through flic iniquities of the Borough System. That system 
is doomed, and we will not believe that '»ny event can intervene to avert 
its fate. We will not believe there is any peer of parliament, however 
great his prepossessions against retbrm may lie* however great his appre- 
hensions of its ultimate is.suo* ; we will not believe there is* any man 
who wall not deem it a loss evil to pass the Bill thrill risk the fearful 
consequences which would inevitably result from opposing the two con- 
stituted authorities of the state, supported by the almost unanimous 
power, wealth, and intelligence ol the commi/nity. We will therefcfte 
consider the Reform Bill the lavjof the land, and will throw behind us, 
as a portion of past history, the abominations it entombs, like the pre- 
rogatives of the Tudors, the oppressions of Feudality, and the corruptions 
ofTopcry. % 

Having thus cleared oilr course of a loathsome nuisance, we will state 
the chief points to which wc are desirous of calling attention. l.JTn 
order to (dispose of some popular errors, we will briefly indicate the pro- 
gress of the constitution up to the era of the Reform Bill. 2. We will 
give an Estimate of the adequacy of the Bill to the national wants, and 
advert to the principal objections urged against it by *ts two classes of 
antagonists — namely, those who think it concedes too much, and those 
who think it does not concede enough. 3. And last, wo will endeavour 
to show the future improvements likely to be effected in the country by 
the practical operation of this great tyiWic measure. Our reader* need 
not bo alarmed* from the general imporf of these propositions we are 
going to lead them into any dissertation ; we shall despatch the whole 
in a very few pages, our aim being only to indicate a few leading pro- 
blems,-^ sort of landmarks, which, at the existing crisis, it may he 
useful to ^eop in mi ad. As we deem the battle won, and seek not 
victory, wc shall submit our remarks in that spirit of truth, candour, 
and fairness, ih which we doubt not they will be received. • 
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1. — PROGRESS OF THE CONSTITUTION UP TO TIIE REFORM BILL. 

We have long been of an opinion that the English constitution is the 
result successive' improvements advancing with the increasing intelli- 
gence of the people.* It is a tree of slow but magnificent growth, in 
which decayed parts have at intervals appeared, and been partly ab- 
scinded, and new and more perfect branches engfafted. Those mIio 
entertain a different opinion, rely, we apprehend, either on descriptions 
purely imaginary, or refer to a period too remote for authentic intel- 
ligence. The surest test of the excellence of public iustitufions, and 
the extent of popular rights, i» the administration of justice. The 
executive government may claim and exercise ^transitory power, do- 
1 pendant on the character of the sovereign or his 'ministers, or impo>cd 
upon them by the emergencies of the moment ; but the administration 
of justice is that permanent and wide-spread divisions of social ma- 
chinery which touches all the members of society ; and accordingly as 
their rights are respected or violated under it, wc may infer the 'general 
existence or absence of civil liberty among the people. 

Let us apply this test to the Saxon ora. We are not accurately in- 
formed of the institutions existing at this remote period, but it is certai'n 
they were those of a. nation little advanced from a state of barbarism. 
According to Mr. Turner, the laws ascribed to Alfred, and so highly 
extolled, comprised the decalogue and the principal provisions in Mosaic 
legislation contained in the three chapters following the decalogue. 
However applicable such a code may have been to the Jews and Judea, 
it*could not* have been well suited to a community placed undci widely 
different circumstances^ The existence of the it ere and the mu ml afford 
further testimony of the rude state of society among the Anglo-Saxons : 
the former was tlje legal value of a man’s life, which varied according to 
hip rank ; the latter was the security afforded to the safety of the hou%e, 
and like the were varied with the rank of the party, if human life and 
prpperty were thus* made to vaiy in value, it is not surprising personal 
estimation varied in the same way : thus the oath of a twelve Lynd man 
was equivalent to the oaths of six churls. With such uncouth and par- 
tial judicial notions, the condition of the great body of the people may 
be easily conceived. It war that of mere personal slavery. ' The la- 
bouring classes were considered the property of their masters, and at 
their absolute disposal as much as the cattle on their estates. They 
might put them in bonds, whip them, brand them, yoke them in teams 
like horses, or openly sell them market like any other commodity. -f 
This state of society continued till long after the Conquest. In the 
reign of Henry II. we read that the number of slaves exported to Ireland 
was so gruat that the market was absolutely over-stqcked ; and from 
William I. to that of John, scarcely a cottage jn Scotland but what pos- 


f Macintosh’s History of England, vol. i. # p. 72. ♦ 

t Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons, 5th edit. v. iii. p. 91. 
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^essod an English slavK — the spoil of the border wars.* It. was onty 
in the year 1 102, was declared in the great council of the nation, 
held at. Westminster, unlawful for any ma # n to sill slates openly ifi 4 hr 
market • which before had been the common custom of the country.* 

'Hie state of society described is obviously that existing at this (lay in 
the islands of Dominica and Jamaica, and the great mass of the people 
were no more in the»eiijoynienl of civil rights than the Negroes of the 
West Indies. It. must then he quite indefensible in anyone to revert 
to tin' times of the Saxons, or to a period long subsequent, for models 
of constitutional liberty and giA eminent.. 

Let us advance to the era iff iflacynq Charta. The concessions ex- 
tol ted by the barons at Runnyinede were concessions extorted for them- 
selves, not tht*‘ people. / But evf*n this indicates a progression in society. 
Two orders at least in the state were recognize* 1 namely, the king and 
nobility, anil the idea of prescribing their respective immunities by a 
public law slums a growth of intelligence, and may he deemed, pci^iaps, 
tin* first visible germ of the ( '(institution. 

I'Toiii the leign of ^ving John, to that of Charles I. the constitution 
fiiiderwont no decided improvement.; the powers of the several parts of 
which it consisted yen* the subject of dispute, but were not. fixed or 
materially altered by any public act* Great changes however lmd taken 
place among the people. Vassalage was entirely extirpated ; ciAnmerce 
and manufactures lead been introduced and llourisluxl ; con/forts and 
luxuries unknown to preceding ages were placed within the reach of all 
ranks. But what most distinguished this interval was the growth of an 
entirely new order of vast power and influence who claimed fijr the firsf 
time a share in political government — namely, thg middle c lasses; 
consisting of the smaller freeholders and copyholders living in the county, 
and of merchants, manufacturers, and retailers resident in cities and 
towns. These, hitherto unknown as an independent cuff, had gradually 
and almost imperceptibly become influential enough to contest the prero- 
gatives of the monarch in the legislature make war upqji him — and, after 
heating bin* and his feudal chivalry in open battle* consolidate all au- 
thority in themselves. But their day had not yet come. They con- 
quered, but knew* not, liovv td preserve their conquest. Political know- 
ledge was not, sufficiently i^iflusod to enable thejn to fram<? and maintain 
a system of government, greatly superior to that which previously ex- 
isted, and as a consequence, the power of the state fell back into the lymds 
of its former possessors. The new influence, how ever, manifested in this 
great struggle was never lost ; though tfic apolitical power reverted to.tlie 
King and* Aristocracy, a vast influence was efer after exercised over public 
affairs by the middling classes; and we consider the Refill in Bill of 
1^32 nothing more than an open and constitutional recognition# of that 
authority m the bifly of the People, which, for the last century and a 
half, has ntftar ceased to B be indirectly, though often inefficiently, exercised 
over the natiimal government. 


Sir Frediiirk Kileifs UMoix of the "Poor, p 7. 
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- in this sketch wo have taken no notice of the tiso of the IToi si; ni 
Commons. The fact is, we consider the House o* Commons had 
hawlfy begun to exist for an)* useful purpose, till a short time anterior 
to tlicJCivil Wais of the oommonwealth. What was the constitution of 
this body previous! y * Why, it w as an assemblage of persons, sum- 
moned or not, at the pleasure of the crown or ot the sherd!, to raise a 
sum of money for the* public treasury, by taxing themselves and consti- 
tuents. It was not a legislative assembly, in any proper sense of the teiiu, 
any more — peihaps not so much —than the Court of Star Chamber, nr 
High Commission. It was a meeting <S deputies to assess aids and 
scutages, not fotmtkr lav's. TJiut v/as :t branch of the royltl authority 
to be exercised by the summary process of erftcJ and prwhnnulioH* not 
by, mean burgessesj the delegates of nnlslirooni^ towns, dho it is tine 
might have moan/ to s])are for princely extravagance — flit' piodnceof 
their industry — hut wliom'it was assumed had not intellects suihciontly 
refingd for the high task of legislation, though they might he gieat 
adepts in the mysteries of felt-hats, hose, and woollen cloths! So little 
did the M. l\s of those days value the repiesenta* iv< function fhal they 
considered it a task imposed, not an honour conferred, and actually re" 
coived wayrs for the discharge of so unpleasant a duty. * All siyis 
ol evasions weio practiswl to avoid sending represent atixes to parliament ; 
some lAmmghs pleaded poverty, others their insignificance), and the 
honourable menders were almost constrained by force to appear at 
Westminster, Oxfoul, or other place of loyal residence. The whole 
proceeding was analogous to what takes place in a city taken by storm. 
fThe uctijrious general* calls together the principal inhabitants, not to 
make laws for the government of the town, but to determine how great 
a sum they can raise to save themselves from pillage. It was tin* same 
with the House of Commons, and so continued till the advent of Hamp- 
den, Pym, I Iofhs, Eliot, and other muster minds, claimed for the ,*Iu id 
estate a noblbr and more independent vocation. 

Such, we appi^hond, is an unvarnished representation of the constitu- 
tional importance of the House of Commons up to a comparatively recent 
period ; and for its twuth we have only to appeal to the recollections of 
those who have oven cursorily studied the *histoi ies of Henry VIII. and 
Queen Elizabeth, and f # ho notions of prerogative entertained l>y riit* 
princes of the Stuait race. The English government for a long peti *d 
was ji despotism, occasionally clun ked and controlled by the clergy and 
nobility ; but though its arbitrary powers were often and bravely disputed, 
no permanent constitutional hardier was erected against them, till the 
next great efa of our history, {no Revolution of 

The expulsion of the Stuarts was a great achievement in favour of 
constitutional government ; but it left the industrious orders in tlieii 
former state as to the exercise of political power. 1 The limits of the 
royal prerogatives w ere defined, and the basis of public free loin declan d 
by the Bill of Bights, but it failed to confer the great (frsideialum ol 

- . 4 — . . 
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the period - -a system of representation commensurate with llio aug- 
mented Avoalt.1i %nd t inf t-llifronoo of the community. Tim elapses who 
cli idly profiled by the revolution wore the C-loif^y and Aristocracy. % *Thc 
refornltol church was in danger from the revival of popery; iho^aristo- 
craev from l>olh popery and prerogative : the two interests in jeopardy 
united for their common security and obtained it. From the despotism 
of the monarch the «peopie fell under the despotism of an Oligarchy, 
divided into two factions —equally con upt. and in veterabty hostile to eacJi 
other. 'I hough their professions were different, their practice was the 
same, rfhil neither party, w licit circumstances gave them an ascendency, 
pursued measie-es for the genfral advantage. •Ab'onjl* the country was 
involved in unren.Mng.a unnecessary, and expensive wn».s; while, at 
home, public' bnppiues/ was a mere pretext, r>e emoluments of ad mini* 
stratum being the end of their policy. OuvorniiK.it heeamo a rjnwc, 
played at hy tin* lival parties ; the King being the occasional 'umpire, 
and the people the prize'! 

The chuT ica^on which can he assigned, for the people remaining so 
long (juieseent under*such a defective national administration, has been 
Vie internal prosperity of the country, th«» result of their own unpatro- 
nued energies. During two centuries, tlie career of improvement, has 
been steady and unifoim; each rei^n closed with an augmentation of 
wealth and Know lodge; but in this increase government had no share. 
It is hardly possible to fix on any period, under any (Sinister,* when the 
spirit of improvement was fostered hy government, when men of 
nonius wore patronized, or when any anxiety was manifested to facili- 
tate the operations of industry, by abstaining *from burdening it yviffi 
imposts. On the contrary, history exhibits only the virtues of the 
people struggling against the vices of power,- -of liberty against oppres- 
sion, — of industry against the rapacity of taxation, — of truth against 
established error. Nevertheless, in spite of these obstacles, the country 
< ontinued to flourished; but its prosperity is not the creation of a day 
nor a century it is not to be dated from the Revolution, nor the reigy. 
of ( ieorge in. nor the Pitt, sysl mi, nor any other system. No; it is 
to none of these causes: the great towns of Liverpool, Bristol, Man- 
chester, liinningham, Leecfs, and Glasgow, have not emerged into 
opulence and magnificent**} under the favouring auspices of any of these 
dynasties ; their growth may he ascribed to the people themselves, 
who, while they had to surmount the disadvantages of their on recon- 
dition, had to contend against the spirit of institutions hostile to im- 
provement. # • • 

JIow liltle government, at any time, lias* been identifies with public 
prosperity may be instanced in this. The worst period of our history 
may lie reckoned from the restoration of Charles II. to the. expulsion 
of James II. ; it w T Ss a period remarkable for the profligacy of the Com l, 
arbitrary principles, bigotry, and parliamentary corruption; jet Mr. 
Hume observes, that the commerce and Jtehes of Kngland never en- 
ci eased so fast a* during that ‘•time. * 


HiMoiv ol Lmilcunl. m» 1. \ni p. :W.I. 
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In the period which followed the Revolution, the policy of government 
was not more favourable to industry. It was a sharfieless picture pf 
waif find misrule; the King the slave of faction, the People of fiscal 
extortpm, and the •mere profession of patriotism rendered ridiculous by 
the profligacy of public men. Yet even this vile system did not repress 
the energies of* the people ; the country flourished, but it flourished not 
in consequence of the vices of administration, bflt in spite of them. 
There was nothing in it paradoxical, it demonstrated no natural con- 
nexion between bad government and national prosperity; it merely 
showed that the seeds of improvement may he so powerful^ tfiat they 
will triumph ovef the motft defective institutions. 

The causes of pyhlic prosperity during the ivign °f George III. are 
too •obvious to he pointed oiff. On the accession of that prince, tl,ie 
country was in the full tide of wealth and glory, and his reign was a 
mere continuation of the impetus it had previously received. The gene- 
ral progress, no doubt, was greatly accelerated by the invention of 
machinery: the discoveries of Watt arid Arkwright. doubling«the pro- 
ductive power of industry, gave to our manufactures an unrivalled supe- 
riority, which, in their turn, laid the foundation of agricultural piospe- 
rity. In all this, however, government did not participate : indeed, 
the contrast between the struggling Energies of industry and the vices ol 
power was remarkable ; while the people were acquiring irtlhtv. theii 
Rulers were wastftig without. It was a singular contest: genius and 
industry ministering to the calls of folly and prodigality. The result is 
now before us; ami, after all our inventions, toil, and enterpiise, wo 
find ourselves worse situated than a century ago. Instead of exhibit- 
ing an unexampled pioture of real opulence, social enjoyment, and gene- 
ral comfort, we arc a woeful spectacle of embarrassment and privation. 
The first was th^j portion provided by the Genius of the people, the last 
ip the evil entailed by the Demon of faction and misrule. * 

Had government, ever directed its atfeiition to the intellectual oi 
physical improvement of the people, how different would have been the 
result. Five things at least might have been expected from an 
enlightened administration First, a general system for the edu 
cation of the people, founded, not on any system of rekgious ex- 
clusion or political injusjrre, but on social utility. Secondly, a pro- 
vision for the clergy, independently of tithe, which is so oppressive on 
agriculture, and adapted only to a different state of society.* Thirdly, a 
more simple and economical mode of taxation, embracing an abolition 
of s*ich internal duties as, Ai^bout adding proportionately to public 
revenue, interfere with the operations of commercial arid manufacturing 
industry. Fourthly, a revision of the civil and criminal jurisprudence. 
Lastly, as a necessary preliminary to the rest, an extension of the basis 
of representation, st> as to embrace the powc;*, intellect, and nroperty of 
the community. < , **’ 

These ameliorations might have been all quietly effected within the 
last century. Instead, however, of government being occupied on those 
truly national objects, it has been a mere arena for aristocratical con- 
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trillion, on which theSe pseudo-patriots — these “ Great Men,” as they 
are sometimes tailed, the Godolphins, the Somers, the Harleys, the 
jJolingbrokes, the Chathams, Foxes, Buries, and Pitts, have displayed 
their rtilfishness and ambition, their want of real •patriotism, #nd en- 
larged views of public justice and happiness. $ 

We have thus run through the historical part of our subject, and 
brought out those propositions which mark the progress of the Constitu- 
tion at different epochs ; it only remains to show their application to 
the great question of parliamentary reform in progress through the 
legislature. * 

Our first inference is, that ‘England .never had a constitution in which 
equality of civil rights ^and equal protection to all interests were recog- 
nised ; and that it is vain tA look for sifeh a model of government in » 
any anterior period of our history. 

Secondly, we infoi, that in England, as fti most infant comfnunities, 
political power was originally oxoicised by a single person, and that it 
was afterifaid.s divided between tin; monarch and nobility. 

Thirdly, that the power of the government continued to be exercised 
* by the two estates, and almost to he unquestioned by any antagonist 
claim till the accession of the Stuarts, when the rise into importance of 
the Middle Classes called foj a new partition of political authority > that 
these classes succeeded in wresting the government from the Icing and 
nobility, but failed to retain it, and that they also bailed in 'securing a 
direct sliaie in the government in the Involution of 1(588 : hut, though 
excluded on both these occasions, they have ever since the great struggle 
in the sixteenth century succeeded in exercising an indirect yifluence'fln 
national affairs by their numbers, wealth, and intelligence — aided by the 
Press, access to the debates of the Legislature, and a fragment of popu- 
lar representation in the House of Commons. 

fourthly, we infer that, the peiiod has arrived wirthn the productive 
classes can no longer be excluded fioni a direct share iif the constitu- 
tion; that thy indirect influence they have hit herto^exercised must be. 
convertedfinto an integral and operative part of government; and that 
this is really the object sought to be accomplished by the Reform Bill. 

Fifthly wo infer that \\o*liave ai rived at a crisis when this change is 
wholly iiresistihle : — l. # Because the intercuts to he benefited and en- 
franchised by it so greatly preponderate over the minor interests by 
which it caji be opposed. : 2. Because the change is expedient gs well 
as just ; and this is shown by conti anting the past history of the people 
with the past history of the government » for while the latter presents a 
eongerie of ahwe, incongruities, and AnlifUTassments, IhU results of the 
partial interests it. lias embodied ; the former have been eminently sue 
ccssful in all their pursuits, and have only been retarded in theig progress 
to social happineSs by the folly and incapacity of their Rulers. The con- 
clusion i^*yamfcst; the people ought to be admitted to a share ol that 
political poifrer for which experience has proved them qualified, and the 
Aristocracy deprived of tin' iriespon.'iblc authonty, which they have# 
perverted to their exclusive benefit, and the detriment oi the nation. 
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r IV(i considerations appear i o Jiuvo principally influenced Ministers in 
framing 'the Itcform Bill ; first, to introduce a measure commensurate 
with the washes of sincere ami lational reformers; and, secondly, to in- 
troduce a measure which should not involve greater changes in established 
institutions than were essential to the accomplishment of this end. 
Had they introduced a measure less extensive than it is, it would have 
been unsatisfactory — it would, certainly, have been no rest my -place — 
and would have , left the, national grievance precisely in ifs original 
state, llad they introduced a measure more extensive, it would have 
hnd^o encounter increased opposition, which opp\jition, though it could 
not possibly have averted an cilieient parliamentary reform, might have 
caused its postponement, ami, in the intervening struggle, involved us m 
those internal calamities which every well-wisher to his country is 
anxious to avoid. 

With great ability Ministers have pursued a medium course ; if there has 
been any leaning contrary to popular expectation we candidly confess it * 
lias been to the democratic rather thau the aristocratic side, and for tlys 
bent the people will know |iow to he thankful. By the extinction of the 
nomination boroughs they luxe, with a bold and dexterous hand, cut out. 
the cancerof the Constitution, and by enfranchising the great tow ns they 
have conceded that political contmul to the people which every intel- 
ligent community ought to possess over the government under which 
th_*y live, and on wdiuoo administration their happiness so greatly 
depends. 

Judicious as wv humbly conceive life Befoim Bill to he, happily as it 
has steered through the middle passage, well-adapted as it is to the times 
— to the expectations it has to sutisfx —I he illicit sis to reconcile — and * 1 he 
prejudices to e mediate ; still it has failed to give universal satisfaction, 
aud is opposed by two opposite and very diflcrcut classes of antagonists 
— f hy one class who coiiccixe the Bill concedes too witch, and J\v another 
who conceit c it does not concede cnoutf It* We shall submit a few ob- 
servations to each of these denominations, ntt in the vain hope that we 
can add to theirqirevious lyiowledge, hut simply with the view of recal- 
ling to their recollection considerations which, m our opinion, will slaw 
that the apprehensions of one party and the non-expectations of the 
other are alike unfounded, or greatly exaggerated. 

We shall hist address onrsc^yc^, as in courtesy bound to do, to my 
lords“Tlarro\\hy, Whamchlft* Wellington* Winehilsea,, and those who 
constitute what may he termed the “ Alarmists .” We may premise to 
these noble poisons, in the lirst place, that if the Itcfonu Bill he an evil, 
it is an e\il wholly umivuid ihle ; we have i cached 'such a crisis in 
national allairs, that eiHmr the hill, or a measure equally oJk-Uive with 
the bill, must nee' .varily he parsed, and that, therefore* J it behoves 
.them Iq, submit to it, .js one of these dispensations of Providence to 
which we iinat he i. ‘signed, however painful to he borne. It is true 
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they may flatter themselves a measure joss fiorilous would have done; 
ig this wo can ifhsuic llmm they are mistaken; not an atom less than 
the hill gives would have satisfied us, ne if her would it have satis/hj! 'that 
numerous and influential class with which wc conceive we hold com- 
munity of interest, and sentiment. 

Hut the groat spectre which haunts the imaginations of the Alarmists 
is that the Hill involves consequences of direful import, that it is only the 
first of a series of constitutional changes, which will follow in rapid suc- 
cession, and ultimately sweep away the Order, the Throne, the Altar, and 
even pioperty itself. These sp*o dreadful apprehensions, but more 
worthy of the dowagers of (Irosvenor, Square th'n,of statesmen seated 
in the highest, chamber of legislation. Wlmt the people of Kngland 
require is not alterathjtfi in the frame of tfto constitution, nor in itsucou- 
stifuent parts. All they require is U 'ivc ui. !er cheap and enlightened 
institutions — institutions which shall preserve them from unnecessary 
wars institutions which shall not take more from the produce of indus- 
try, neither ruder the pretext of religion, nor of law, nor of civil 
, government, than is^necessary to the oiticiont administration of public 
•iftairs - institutions which shall purge ofl the foul opprobrium of men 
Maiming honour and worship from their fellow citizens, though holding 
lucrative cilices without employment, and pensions without desert- -in- 
stitutions which shall not he supported l>y the offerings of want, hut the 
redundancies of the lich -- institutions, in short, #uit sha If assimilate 
with the altered mind and altered circumstances of the community. It, 
is not the form of the government the people: wish changed, but its 
better administration ; and what is therein thift, wc ask, that, any just^or 
wise man need to dread or pi otest^ against f • 

'l'lie apprehension of indefinite change is unwarranted by all pro ■ 
wous experience. 'Hie eounJiy h »s been constantly undergoing great 
cliflngcs without altering the status of the Aristocrat^ 1 . 'flic Ixeibrina- 
lion was a great, change, 'lint when made it s to) it, and efid not subvert 
the Peerage., The rise of the I louse of Commons v # .is a gieat change; 
so were (the abolition of feudal tenures in the n ign of Charles the 
Second —the revolution of HJStt -the Septennial Act -the Scotch and 
liisli unions — fhe publication of the debates — the Catholic relief act - 
the separation of the American colonies - t.l^f rise 4 of the Hank of I 'lug- 
land and Hast -India Company: all these weie great changes, hut the Order 
buiietted through these stoims, and not only out li\ed them, buj, posi- 
ti\cly, attainiil a higher, more 4 palmy, and enviable state of existence 
than 1 m dorr, 'flit- Kiiglish gouTiimejat ♦las been a perpetual menstruum 
of ( hanges. r Wie king, as we ha\e sdhn in the last*seetion, at liist 
engrossed all political authority ; lie afterwards shared it with the clcigv 
-Ui xt with llie^iohilify— next with the House of ( ominniLs-rne\(, in- 
direetly,^\jlh the middle classes — and, ultimately, perhaps, he may slrm* 
it with lluXihouring classes, w r hcn circumstances icndei them sutlieiently 
independent and intelligent for the hem f« *i,»l exeicise of it ; and this 
last we deem* I he utmost Subdivision and ditlu^iou nt ) m >1 1 1 km k powei> 
In all this elllux there is nothin i ‘il.iunm • ; »t ha.^ been the work of 
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two thousand years, and is the natural progress 'of events which it is 
vain to try to stop. As classes rise in wealth agd intelligence they 
must Necessarily he incorporated in tlie government. There is no help 
for it^; find it is just to he so. 13ut because men seek what is just 
and useful, are we to infer they aim at something further ? because they 
seek the abolition of an oppressive and impolitic impost, called tithe , is 
it to be inferred, as sir it. Peel most fatuously insinuated, they seek 
the abolition of rent? The boundary which mostly limits the demands 
of mankind is the just and expedient : beyond that, it is against the 
general feeling of human nature to trespass. 

But it is alleged dangerous opinions arfc abroiid — opinions* menacing 
the security of property and all social institutions. There are the fol- 
lowers of Robert Owen, of Tlfomas Paine* of Joseph Spence, of Parson 
Irving, and the “ Lady of the Rotunda.” This is all true, and “ ’tis a 
a pity ’tis true.” But wtfrn was it otherwise. ? Men’s blinds have 
bubbles in them as “ the earth and air have.” In the civil wars of the 
Commonwealth there were the Levellers and Republicans, there were 
Fifth Monarchy men and Millennium men, wild* thought the period 
had arrived when .Jesus was to descend and reign a thousand years. ' 
The fact is, we are at the crisis of transition, we are about to undergo 
a great change; and such periods aiv now, and always have been, the 
very Cartiival of conceits, theories, and fancies. But does ai^v sane 
person believe that* the vast rational* mass of Fngli.-li society, set in its 
solid frame work of a thousand years’ duration, can be endangered by 
such puny assailants ? We shall not utter another word on the subject. 
lf,t us have the renovated constitution, based on the general interest, 
and all the system mojigers, who with their new-born idea vainly think 
to subvert a social edifice which, witl/its habits and usages, i s the r# suit 
of ages of experience, will disappear with the excitement that gave them 
birth, and be mf-’inoro heard of, except for fire-side laughter ; w*r- 
ttfmly not to be mentioned in tin* street, much less alluded to iu the 
legislature. ^ 

‘‘Having tried to allay the tears of tin* Alarmists, wo shall next turn to 
the honest portion of the u\ du als, who fancy they will real) no bene- 
fit from the Beform Bill, by its not. inchidifig Universal SufUage,, or a 
scheme of suffnfge co-ex tuusive with taxation^ which last, vee believe, 
is the opinion of the M.l . for Preston, and which in this land of im- 
posts # woukl give the franchise to every person who eats .and di inks, 
whether male or female, child or adult. 

Before alluding, however, to {ho Bill, let us advert to the general 
principles that*ought to govern the elective qualification about which 
extremely vague notions are entertained. It is a question of time and 
place, aiql circumstance, not of theory. A right of suffrage adapted 
to France or the United States may be unstated to England, In no 
4 country is the fianchisc exercised without' mn\ie conditio**' oeing an- 
nexed. In America the slave-population, which forms so 'huge a por- 
. lion of* I lie inhabitants, is entirely excluded; and, if tvj* recollect Mr. 
lobbetfc rightly, in none of the States of the Union is the suffrage ex 
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ereisod unaccompanied with residence or other qualification in the 
elector. Wererit otherwise, it would not be a conclusive argument for 
tlie adoption of a similar scheme of repi^sentation in the United jK?ing- 
dom. •In the cheap and universal circulation of aewspapers- 7-111 the 
independent circumstances of the industrious — and in the absence of 
that mass of vagrancy, poverty, and destitution, which is found among 
ourselves, the Americans possess advantages for the exercise of political 
power which unhappily do not exist in England, 

Take another illustiation of the elective qualification, in which 
a higher standard of suffrage w r ould be sufficiently protective of the 
people tluin would bo adequate to # the same purpose in England. 
In France, the number of electors amount to 250/000 ; hut the elec- 
tors who Returned ^,ho CWimber of Deputies of 1830, whieffi so 
nobly withstood the encroachments o** the V nirbons, did not exceed 
85,000. In England, the number of electors who actually ‘voted in 
the general election of 1830, has been estimated at 87,000, which 
exceeds tfie number of electors in France under the old system: but 
mark the difference in the two systems of representation. _ What 
'class, interest, or section of society do the English electors represent? 
JVone, not a single social element, either of numbers, intelligence, or 
property. Omitting county freeholders and metropolitan electors, 
TiiRiiis-rouuTiis of the remaining body of the electors of England are of 
the labouring classes in the lowest tftate of Indigene** non- incident, and 
the hireling tools of the candidates. Contrast these with the conditions 
under which the French constituency exercise their suffrages. First, 
the ballot excludes corruption and intimidation; and every elector, s**- 
cording to his judgment, may Ik* supposed to # vot,e for the man best, 
qualified to advance the general interests: he can have no other motive ; 
his only grounds for preferring one person to another must be public, 
no t personal to himself, like those of the English Sector. Secondly, 
the French electors comprise nearly the entire proprietary and intel- 
ligence of th^ community; they consist of householders, retailers, shop- 
keepers, %ndof the classes more opulent than these : hence they embody, 
either directly, or through dependence on the working classes, the chief 
interests *>f the community 11 . These are not the only points of contrast 
between the two countries : in E ranee there i^ no richly Endowed Church 
nor Aristocracy to make head against ; there are no interests like the 
Bank, or the East-lndia company, or West- India planters, or brewers, 
or old chartered corporations to counterpoise. The constitution of so- 
ciety is essentially democratic; tlijro# is no monied aristocracy^ nor 
landed 'interest#: having no primogeniture or entail laws, property is 
more equally divided. Ilencc it is, that a much smaller body of electors 
iu France would adequately represent, and sustain the interests ol* the 
commuiyty, that? would be adequate to similar purposes in England : for 
it must Ik** borne in mind* that the excellence of any system of repre- 
sentation dues not consist \tf the number of voters, but in the unbiassed 
and intelligent exercise of their suffrages, and in their being sufficiently 
numerous to touch on and constitute a fair and aliquot proportion of 
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overy social interest. Alter duly 'considering tluVe points, the reader 
will not be at a loss to account for the different, results presented in the 
history of the French chamber of deputies and the English house of 
commons, though both doming their origin from an elective llasis of 
similar 4 extent, but differently constituted, differently exercised, and 
with widely different interests to contend against. 

The examples we have mentioned of* America and France must, we 
apprehend, demonstrate that the elective qualification cannot be deter- 
mined by any general law, but must lie governed bv the circumstances 
of communities —the division of property*— the diffusion of intelligence 
— and the independent condition pf thc f pc<tyle. * 

So far as abstract right is concerned, no goo<J reason can be alleged 
why r every 011c should not slmrc in the ifiaking Ijjf* laws to' which lie is 
amenable. The person is not less precious than property ; and laws 
which affect the security of ••the former are certainly not less important 
to every individual than those which affect the security of the latter. 
It is not, therefore, residence, houschoJdersliip, nor the payment of 
taxes, but fry a I responsibility which prescribes the strictly equitable 
limit to the right of suffrage. 

But the admission of such a principle is clearly incompatible with any 
practicable form of government : it would entitle all, with scarcely any 
exception; to participate in legislation,, it would embrace females ps well 
as males ; all minors would bo included, of whatever age, provided they 
were judicially responsible : in short, none would he disqualified, except 
the insane and infants of so tender age, that they are unable to dis- 
tinguish riplit. from wreng. The introduction of such an unlimited 
scheme of suffrage, no one can seriously contemplate. Still, if wc are 
asked, why we would adopt any othoi* principle of exclusion ; why dis- 
franchise women in preference to men, or Illinois to majors ; why we 
would allow a peit-m to vote at the precise age of twenty-one, and «toi 
at? twenty or eighteen ; we confess, in answer to these inquiries, we ran 
only give one reply, namely, that expediency* not strict justice, dictates 
thhir exclusion. Universal suffrage is as much governed by oxpedienev 
as any other scheme ; for in this plan some classes are excluded, so that 
the difference is in degree not in principle*. ' r 

We are thus compelled resort to the only # principle by w*liich poli- 
tical questions must be invariably decided. They must be determined, 
not on any abstract view of justice, but general advantage. Jt, is not by 
reverting to rights, or, more correctly, powers appertaining to man in a 
natural state, that we can ascertain his civil immunities ; we can only 
look to the general good; or* as'Mr. Hkntiiam significantly forms it, 
“ the greatest happiness of the greatest number, for the longest period 
of time .” 4 

Upon this principle tve exclude minors from vothfg, because their 
f interests may be piesumed to be imlentificd w'ltli those of the*? parents ; 
we exclude females from voting, because tlteir interests aiC mei ged in 
* those qf their husbands, fathers, or brothers. Ilow, much fail her 
the principle of exclusion should he carried, is a piactieal question only 
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— 'One of utility, not •theory. Whether the right of suffrage should he 
universal, or limited to householders, or to rent-payers of £10 or £20 
a* year, or to those assessed to the poor-fate, or direct taxes, is a con- 
sideration which must be decided by ascertayiing which would be most 
conducive to public happiness. The end of just government 1 * is the 
equitable and adequate protection of nil interests ; and provided this is 
attained, the object .for which the suffrage is exercised becomes amply 
secured. r l lie task of legislation is a part of the labour of society; and 
it is only a clumsily contrived social machinery — approaching 1 to the 
organization of the savage stifle — if it demand the participation and ex- 
ertion of ot-ery indiv ideal. * 1 . , 

. 'Plus we think is sufficient, to show that no condition of suffrage is of 
univeisal abdication, .ind adapted to all t fines and places. For further 
proof vc may inquire* w hat would be the tende? ev of a scheme of uni- 
versal suffrage, aided by the ballot , m Spifin and Portugal. It would, 
evidently, revives the inquisition; increase and perpetuate the domination 
of tin; nt test hood ; confirm the despotisms of Don Miguel and Don 
Ferdinand : and strengthen all interests opposed to liberal ideas,* to the 
•dcvelopement of internal resources, and the promotion of the prosperity 
oj* the Peninsula. Univeisal suffrage and the ballot would operate in a 
similar manner in Ireland. Tlier? the people are so lamentably jgno- 
lani as to be entirely at the mercy of a fanatical priesthood, who 
pillage tle-m without mercy, undor the pretext of^saying •musses for 
the rt pose of the (lend ! The condition of Ireland in the nineteenth 
century — to the eternal reproach of our Oligarchical government —is a 
living type oi the state of Ungland anterior tu the Refoimation AjkI 
what, we ask, would univeisal suffrage have done for us at that era t 
Mould it have broken the power df the monks, or of the feudal barons ? 

( Vrtainlv not ; it would have perpetuated vassalage: and had such a 
u'^ime continued, the bod\ of the people would hav# been in no bettei 
condition at this day than that of the harhaiians of Russia, who, lufte 
droves of cattle, have trodden underfoot the liberties of the heroic Poles. 

Having^ saul thus much on the general tendency ofAJniversal Suffrage, 
we may he permitted to say a few words on its practicability, in the 
existing state of opinion to would he wholly unattainable by peaceable 
means ; nothing hut absolute foicc, nothing i^liort of a <«mvulsive move- 
ment, subversive of every thing, would* accomplish it; and then 
it would not subsist a twelvemonth without leading to Anarchy and Des- 
potism. The middling classes, with hardly an exception, arejnd loosed 
to such a sweeping measure ; but without, the co-operation of the 
middling- classes no political reform ^*an* bo obtained. • In France the 
encroachments of the Rourbons w T cre resisted, and they were, finally, 
expelled from the soil they had polluted, by tlie co-operation of the 
imiustiious order#, it is only by a similar united effort, that the Church 
and Arisi lyraev of this Country can be successfully resisted. What 
was it that y-ndeted the efforts of the Reformers abortive in 1^17 and 
JN1N' Upwards of a million and a half of petitioners prayed for* # 
pailiauientary reform , yet this numerical array was powerless of effect. 



and 'disappeared like water on a sandy bed. Thfe cause of this memo- 
rable failure may be readily found in the fact that the*people were not 
seconded by any portion of tke proprietary ; the consequences of tlie 
revolutionary wars Jiad no^ penetrated deep enough into the substance of 
society:- the case is now altered, and it is because it is altered that the 
Boroughmongers are disposed to concession. But though the middling 
classes are as fully bent on parliamentary reform as*my other section of 
society, it is such a reform as would restore, not destroy. 

Before Concluding, we would bog to inquire whether by universal 
suffrage it is meant the floating population* of towns should be eligible to 
vote? Vagrants* Irish emigrants, and persons of that description, for 
instance. We apprehend the idea has not been sufficiently analyzed ; if 
it hijd, we feel convinced a scheme so indefinite cojjld have f<?*v advocates, 
except among such mock reformers as Harlequin Sheridan, who pro- 
fessed t» be the advocate of universal suffrage, because he deemed it 
utterly unattainable, and an excellent device for creating divisions, by 
which every plan of public improvement might be ridiculed and frustrated. 
Our reasons for preferring a more limited scheme of suffrage are prac- 
tical; they are that such limitation renders reform attainable, while a" 
more indefinite scheme defeats it; and the fact of keeping house of .a 
certa jn rental, though it , confers no ^natural l ight, indicates a class of 
persons settled in life, of mature age and fixed abode, and that such 
qualification is adequate Ur the protection of all interests , conciliates 
the timid, and preserves the suffrage itself from degradation. Lastly, 
let it be borne in mind that persons are not excluded from the suffrage 
on the ground of right# on the pretext that they have no stake, no 
interest in 'the country ; but simply because the exercise of it would he 
unprofitable to themselves and the community, and as useless as two 
persons holding a pen in place of one. 

Leaving the subject of universal suffrage, let us come to the positive 
bhnelits likcly*to result to the people from the Reform Bill. It is un- 
necessary to premise we do not anticipate from it the extirpation of all 
sdeial evils; it will not avert the calamities, unhappily so frequent — of 
commercial vicissitudes and unemployed industry and capital ; these, 
and other difficulties in our internal state, the best of governments can 
only mitigate when aided by the co-operative intelligence of the commu- 
nity. But though it will not bring clown the golden age, it will accom- 
plish the main object Reformers have been anxious to attain. 

In the # first place, by the extinction of the nomination boroughs, a 
mass of legislative power is at c once transferred from the Aristocracy to 
the people. This is a positive *gain, without any countervailing loss. 
Not a particle of democracy previously existing in the Constitution is 
extinguished bv the Bill. As before observed, three -fourths of the 
voters under the old system (leaving out tlie Count ie£ and Metropolis) 
were of the working classes; they will continue voters undp/ the new, 
and less expose d to bribery and intimidation. Tlius there is an addition 
4 . without subtraction from popular power. f , 

An entirely new influence will be throw n into parliament — an influence 
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emanating from the people and identified with the people in interest, 

sentiment, and Opinion. This influence will not be measured bv the 
additional number of members returned for the metropolis and «&iYun- 
chised*towns, but by the masffcs of population they will represent and 
of which they will be the organs and representatives. The tcfS-pound 
qualification is not an uniform qualification; it is one thing 1 in London 
and another in tlu* country; but both in London and the country it 
includes the working classes, or those chiefly dependent on the working 
/•lasses. On whom aic the Middle Orders, the class of shopkeepers, the 
Imtchers, bakers, hatters, gihe^rs, inn- keepers, and alehouse-keepers 
chiefly dependent? Why, cm the wcvrking people, , id be sure. Their 
profits accrue more froai wages than rents or tithe, ^or any other source 
t|f income. Whatever tends to lessen \fooes will lessen their gains; 
whatever tends to impair the condition of the labourer and operative, 
will impair their own. They will, in consequence, exercise the elective 
franchise^ under an influence favourable to the poor, not to the rich. 

The f^n-pound qualification has been adopted not as a test of property, 
hut of fitness for tin? elective function. The object sought wan* not to 
create a class of voters representing the wealth of the community, but 
it#* virtues, intelligence*, and public spirit. How was this to be done ? 
It was impossible to do in this case as is done* in schools and colleges — 
tro through the country and submit every individual to persmfal exami- 
nation. Some external sign — sonft* general rule m#st la* adopted; the 
ten-pound qualification is one; it is not the best perhaps; it is not 
infallible; it neither demonstrates invariably moral or intellectual fitness; 
but it shews, at least, the elector is not a miiA^r, nor a beggar, noi* a 
vagrant. % • 

That it is not \\ property -qualification may be instanced in this. In 
Knglund there are thousands of persons ineligible to the proposed fran- 
drisc, though in possession of millions of income — inflames derived frqm 
the funds, from colonial property, from the copyrights ftf books, from 
government annuities, from professions, tradi*s, and qfher sources; niapy 
of these rre persons in opulent circumstances; they are a class of people 
whom it might have been thought the Government would have been desirous 
to attach to its interest by granting them the suffrage: vet a great portion 
of them/ not being occupiers of houses, f 1*4111 dislike to the trouble of 
housekeeping or other motive, will he totally without political power 
in the State; they will have no share in making militia laws, ngr laws 
of any other description, though hound to obey them ; they will be as 
void of political rights as the man wjio-iias not a sixpence, nor # a rag 
to cover him, nor a shed wherein to lay Ms head. If tli& new qualifica- 
tion he unjust, it is, at least, impartially so; it docs not strike one class 
and leave another unseotched ; it does not exclude all the poor, and incor- 
porate all the rich: it embraces a part of every grade of society and 
omits a part; and in tjiis, in our opinion, consists the great excellence 
of the scheme; for, by means thereof, not. a single interest is left 
without legislative protection. * • 

Very erroneous notions are abroad as to the greater popular power 
i he people wou It/ derive from the adoption of the household or universal 
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suffrage scheme in preference to the ten-pound qualification. Facts are 
stubborn things, and we shall avail ourselves of a fyw from the mass pt 
returrt* *o parliament, and of Hvhich a digest will be found at the end 
of this article. . « • 4 

Owfcgto the great wealth, intelligence, and population, concentrated 
in the metropolis, the character of the Reform Bill greatly depends on 
its application to this division of the kingdom. The capital comprises 
one-tenth of the population of Bugland ; it contains lit), 27!) qualifying 
tenements, while through the whole kingdom there arc only 37S,78fi. 
But as few houses in London are tenanted \\t a less rent than £10 a-voar, 
the household plan may he considered in operation in this groat influen- 
tial district of the empire. In some towns, household suffrage and 
universal suffrage nearly coincide. TlmsJ' in Bisfcop’s Castle there ai;c 
of household votes 041, of universal suffrage votes Ob'). 'This is a 
small bortmgli : but take sonfl* of the large ones, Southwark for instance, 
with a population of 77,700; here the household voters are 13,]N7, 
the universal suffrage voters 15,550. In IIu 1 ! are 5,350 household, 
and universal suffrage electors; in lpswiclfthe proportions are 

3,412 to 4,000; King’s Lynn 2,323 to 2,07 1: Knarcshorough 070 to 
1,045; Lancaster 1 ,803 to 2,028; Leicester 0,027 to 8,102; Ludlow 
1,00(5 to 1,050; Lichfield* 1,151 to 1*120; Norwich 11,031 to 12,210. 
It is unnecessary to proceed; other and as striking examples of •coinci- 
dence will be found? on reference to <‘,ur Tables. Tile conclusion to be 
drawn is important. Universal suffrage is not a bugbear to excite alarm ; 
nor is it of such general concernment as to bo worth contending for by 
tin* people. # • 

We have been repeatedly told that the constituency to be created by 
the Bill is too limited -that it gives the suffrage to one man and leaves 
ten without it. Look to the Tables, and let facts speak. Jn Birmingham 
the proportion between the male adult population in possession of’ Pho 
franchise and those without it will bo 1 to 3, in (Ireenwich J to 2, in 
Lambeth 1 to 1J, yml in Mary-le-bonc 1 to 1 . In no c.v*e, with one 
or*two exceptions, dot's the proportion exceed 1 to 1. • 

On the whole, we conclude the £10 qualification is a happy medium. 
Had it been higher the elective basis would flavo boon too n:u«ov\. . As 
it is, it touches *bn the different schemes of syffiage w hich H ive been 
proposed: it embrace's every class and excludes none. Wo should object 
to a plan of representation which embodied only one interest*, whatever 
interest it might be; for instance, u r c should object to the constitution 
of a House of Commons whiclurepresented only the working classes or 
the middle clashes, just as mufh as w T e object to the constitution of that 
which exists, because it represents only the interests of the Aristocracy. 

• € 

III.-— PRACTICAL nr.srLTS OF A REFORMED JlOl T SE OF COMMONS. 

Constitutional changes, like the circulating medium, are valueless in 
jbemsclyes. They arc not the good sought? but the instrument of its 
production. A reformed parliament is the machinery which is toevtir- 
pntC'the abuses of our institution.'. \Mion it has b(^;n obtained the 



discussion of forms f>f government, theories of civil rights, and plans 
of olecMi vo qualification av ill cease to be of interest; the people mil 
rtatu rally turn to subjects of more direc* beneiit — to the pracfici 1 mea- 
sures i>y which the condition of society can be improved. Let us, then, 
endeavour to ascertain the sort of materials which will he bright to 
the new legislative manufactory — the measures which will probably 
engage the attention of a refoimed Mouse of Commons. As this part 
of our task will bo little more than a brief lecapit illation of the preceding- 
topics of our w T ork, it will appropriately form the concluding* section of 
our publication. 

The firffl and most important result of thf adoption of the Iteform 
pill will consist in the substitution for the government of 4111 oligarchy 
with selfish and limited interests a untitmal govofainent responsible' to » 
.400,000 (‘lectors, every one of whom has an interest in domestic peace, 
order, and prosperity. • • 

Lor the interests of the /ccc the Reform Rill would substitute the 
interests f the ninny; it would lay the* axe to the root of all monopolies, 
and lb t* community 510 longer be compelled to enrich the Rank Rioprie- 
• tary by exclusive privilege's; nor profit the Shipping Interest by the 
consumption of the dear and inferior timber of Canada; nor the* Last- 
f*ml i a t ompany, by paying double the price for tea the consumer pays 
on the Continent.; nor would iiidustiy be impeded bv corn laws which 
are only favourable to high lents- of 110 benefit to <b f e tarmofr — and onlv 
tend to limit the exchange of our manufactures for the produce of 
America and continental Kmope. 

Reform would equalize taxation, and the redundant incomes of 4 he 
great, not the wages and profits of the industrious, be made the chief 
fund of fiscal exaction. 

It would remedy the glaring abuses of our judicial adminlsfiation, 
and render justice piompt, protectin', anel attainable *i> ev<»ry individual. 

Jt would reduce the public expenditure to the lowest possible scale; 
abolish sinccuies, unmerited pensions, and cxoibitant salaries; cut oil 
( olonies that! are burdensome to the nation, and ^\hich, like useless 
Boaids, Diplomatic Missions, and Consular Establishments, liaxo been 
kept up solely to provide hr’rative appointments for the Boroughmongers 
and their families. 

It would destroy the oppressions of the tithe system, abolish the 
monstrous inequalities in ecclesiastical income*, and improve the condition 
of the Working* Clergy, who reside among their parishioners, and benefit 
them by their example and ministry. 

It, wt.uld reform the abuses of Corporate Bodies and lender them, not 
only the faithful trustees of the poor, but the centres of local govern- 
ment, police, and judicial administration. 

It would provMe for the general education of the people — their profit- 
able employment — and open new channels for redundant capital and 
industry. „ 

It would put an end to tfyo perjuries, drunkenness, riots, :fruj inimo- 
lalitics of parliamentary elections. 
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It would bo a guarantee against future libertiridP wars; if wars w Q]v 
waged they would he the wars of tlw nation, not of an Oligarchy; thoy 

would Vara fon not against, *the people. 

Lastly, it would consolidate the empire, uniting in the bonds ofrequal 
rights Sul reciprocal advantages England, Ireland, and Scotland, and 
* render them what, from superior wealth and intelligence, they ought 
to be, 4< the envy and admiration of the world! England would recover 
her rank among nations, and be again the model of constitutional 
governments. Her government would he founded on Public Opinion, 
not on that sinister opinion fostered by a« lavish expenditure of public 
money— by the abuse of collegiate unci ecclesiastical eudowiflentH— }» v 
the restraint of discussion— but an opinion, the Result of impartial in, 

0 vest igat ion and expanded view# of social happiness. • 

Such, we apprehend, are a few of the advantages that would result 
from the adoption of the lie farm Pill, and which would form the subject 
of deliberation of a reformed parliament, and which, in clue course, it 
would owleamir to accomplish. That flic people can he frustrated 
in the pursuit of so many national blessings, we or.nuot for a ffainieur 
believe; we cannot believe that from supinenoss or want of union ’ 
among themselves they will continue the serfs of tlw Borounhmm^ 
gers, .who, for their owm emolument, have cherished every abuse 
in our institutions, and entailed on tlw country all its embarrassing 
calamities. *» r •• 

Our enemies are few' in number, but mighty in influence. They are an 
united, active, and desperate hand, exasperated almost to madness at being 
kcjt for the last tifteen months from their accustomed prey. If they 
succeed, they well know all the sacrifices they make will be amply 
repaid by the plunder of the people. * Hut their rapacious hopes will 
he bullied. Corruption will never triumph over true patriotism — a mock 
representation ovef* one that is real — pr.vafe interests over the public 
weal — a mere ‘faction over the king, his ministers, the public press, 
and the nation! 

Cheap government — cheap biead— cheap justice — and fndystrv un- 
fettered and productive will rew arc! our efforts in the triumph of the 
Reform Bill ! 


N.B. Whatever changes the Reform Bill may final Iv undergo in 
either«Housc of 4 Parliament, tlid subjoined il Statistical Tables”, will be 
useful for reference; comprising as they do the elements' of representa- 
tion on any proposed plan, whether founded on population, on rental, 
the amounV of taxation, or the household or universal suffrage scheme. 

Totness , in No. IV., which formed one of the semi-disfranchised 
• boroughs, has been removed iir the committee of the Lower House; but 
as it originally stood in the Bill, it has been here retained. r 
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DUMBER OF FREEHOLDERS. 
STATISTICS OF REPRESENTATION. 


# NO. 1. « 

The ifear of Election, and greatest Numbef of Freeholders who have 
exercised the right of voting in England and Wales foFOounty 
Members since 1811. 

# „ Freeholders on 

Counties. Year of Election. the Poll Boohs 

Bedford 1820 2540 

Berks 1812 1992* 

Bucks 1831 2593 

Cambridge 1830 • 3717 

Chester. Mo polling for last century in this county. 

Cornwall 0 ... 1H31 . 27G2 

Cumberland 4 1811 1390 

Derby . N o contest since 1811. 

Devon 1818 7793 * 

Dorset 1831 2961 

•Durham J820 2712 1 

Essex # 1830 5317 

Gloucester. Mo contest since 1811. 

Hereford 1818 3505 

Hertford. No contest since 1811. 

Huntingdon ......1820 1881 

Lancaster. No contest in the county since 1811. • 

Lcii ester 1 830 . . . 5420 

Lincoln f81 8 f. . . 559$ 

(Monmouth. N o contest since 1811. 

Norfolk 1817 7217 

Northumberland 1820 v 2985 

Nottingham. No contest fora century past. • 

Oxford a 1&31 2931 

Rutland. No content since 1811. 

Salop 1831 253 1 

Somerset 1818 «... 4044 

Stafford 1831 12 

Suffolk 1830 1691 1 

Surrey 1826 y • • 3743 

Sussex 1820 4440 

Warwick 1820 3122 

Westmoreland ...y 1820 3 155 

Anglesey. No contest since ljp4. • 

•Brecon 1818 # T 1611 

Cardigan. No contest for a century. 

Denbigh. No poll-books filed. 

Flint. No contest. 

Glamorganshire .«•••••• 1820 1598 

Montgomery 18V # 1005 

Pembroke 1 8l£ • •* ^2723 

Radnor. No contest since 1811. 


* The number df freeholders in this county is estimated at 4000.~P«r/. Pap. 
149, SessT 1831. • , 

t The election continued only six days, a fid supposed half the number of 
freeholders filled. $ 

$ The olectioifccontinucd only one day. The number polled in 1798, when* 
the election lasted two days, was 4849. 
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No. II. 

The * it uifiber of Freeholders in the different Counties in Ireland, 
Registered up to the list May, 1831 ; distinguishing the £50, £20, 
and £10 Freeholders. 


Counties. 

Number of 

Number of 
JtH). 

N urn be of tl Total 

j^io. Number. 

Antrim... , 

752 ... 

39S ... 

. . 

1290 

2443 

Armagh . . 
Carlow . 

295 ... 

231 ... 


1087 

1613 

321 ... 

97 ... 

, , 

193 

611 

Cavan ... 

402 ... 

344 ... 

. , 

781 

15&7 

( lare A . i 

579*.., 

293 ... 


930 

1802 

Cork . . . 

2281) ... 

452 ... 


4*7 

3179 

969 

Donegal . . 

811 .... 

92 

, . 

66 

Down .... 

887 ... 

338 ... 


1902 

3127 

Dublin .. 

1223 . . 

49G ... 

, . 

109 

1828 

Fermanagh 

273 ... 

251 ... 


920 

1444 

Galway . . 

897 .... 

299 .... 


1812 

3008 

Kerry .... 

032 .... 

355 .... 


178 

1105 

Kildare . . 

082 ... 

122 ... 

, , 

190 

994 

Kilkenny. < 

707 .... 

798 .... 


383 

1918 

King’s .... 

788 .... 

202 ... 


318 

1309 

Leitrim 

336 

. 181 .... 


554 

1071 

Limerick . . 

1418* 

1120 .... 


1309 

3913 

-Londonderry 488 

. 215 


830 

1539 

Longford . 

204 

85 

, . 

4G3 

752 

Louth 

295 

113 


380 

788 

Mayo . . . . 

583 

340 


335 

1204 

Meath .... 

784 

160 


302 

1246 

Monaghan 

464, 

254 


040 

1004 

Uuecn’s . • 

941 

183 


303 

1427 

ftoMoinmon 

408 

3a 7, . 


470 

1295 

Sligo .... 

399 

315 . 


299 

1013 

Tipperary 

2015 

411 , 


475 

2901 

Tyrone v . 

265 , 

316 . 


701 

1282 

WalcjTord 

458 . 

476 . 


488 

1122 

Westmeath 

395 , 

103 . 


366 

924 

Wexford * . 

001 . 

328 . 


097 

:C86 

Wicklow. . 

314 . 

122 . 


513 

941* 


' No. III. 


Population, Electors, &c. of the Fifty-six Boroughs totally dis- 
franchised, forming Schedule A of the Reform Bill. 


« Popir.ation, 

Houses 

resident 

Houses 

Houses, * 

Assessed 

Electors 

X>u umgus. 

1831. 

1P‘2I. 

Electors. 

over jtfio. 

overdo. 

Taxes. 1890. Uni.W. 

Aldborough 

2475 .. 

258 

.. 147 .. 

39 .. 

10 .. 

574 .. 

495 

AIdeburgh v 

1538 .. 

268 

. . 57 . . 

31 .. 

7 .. 

297 .. 

307 

Amersham 

2816 .. 

494 

.* 79 .. 

126 .. 

7 .r 

880 .. 

563 

Appleby . . 

1359 .. 

145 

• • .. 

05 /. 

0 .. 

487 

271 

Bedwin, Gt.. 

2191 .. 

125 

..* 120 .. 

2 .. 

• , . 

627 .. 

438 

Berea! ston^. 

. . 

— 

.. .. 

1 .. 

, t 

’ 3 .. 

375 

Bishop’scCast. 

1729 .. 

344 

.. 188 .. 

83 .. 

4 .. 

, 311 .. 

315 

Blechingley . 

1203 .. 

85 

G .. 

5 .. 

1 .. 

390 .. 

240 
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Boi uuf'hs Population 

• Houses, 

, Resident' 

Houses 

Houses 

Axse^sed filer! ors 

noioujjus. [ 831 . 

1821. 

Electois. 

over rf'm. 

over 

Taxis. l8JO.Uni.Siif. 

ljorouglibridge !l50 v 

158 

70 .. 

18 .. 

4 .. 

358 .. 

100 

Bossiney .. 1006 .. 

52 

15 .. 

# 1 .. 

. . 


. 201 

Brackfcy .. 2107 .. 

354 

33 .. 

25 .. 

\ •• 

302 .. 

421 

Uramber .. 07 .. 

35 

. . 

• 


16 M, 

12 

Callington*. 1388 .. 

232 

153 .. 

32 . . 

» — .. 

221<. 

277 

Camelfurd . . 1359 . . 

110 

26 .. 

14 .. 

1 .. 

127 .. 

271 

Castla Rising 888 i. 

111 

.. 

2 .. 

2 .. 

127 .. 

177 

(’orfel’astle 900 . 

156 , 

— . - . , 

11 .. 

2 .. 

104 .. 

192 

Down ton .. 3961 . 

582 . 

86 .. 

04 .. 

.. 

361 .. 

792 

Dunwich . . 232 , . 

38 . 

25 .. 

2 .. 

1 .. 

75 .. 

46 

Fowey . . v 1767 .. 

. 310 . 

$75 .. 

46 .. 

5 .. 

273 .. 

353 

Gatton .... 145 . . 

23 . 

6 .. 

6 .. 

4 , 

206 .. 

29 

Gjrinstead,E. 3364 . 

444 . 

8 ./ 

42 .. 

8 .. 

855 .. 

672 

Haslomere.. • 840 . 

124 . 

.. 

J6 .. 

4 .. 

360 .. 

169 

ifc*don .... 1080 . t 

i 182 . 

331 . 

44 .. 

8 .. 

270 .. ' 

• 216 

Heylcsbary . 1413 . 

26 . 

.. 

21 .. 

7 .. 

306 .. 

282 

High am Ferrara 065 . 

154 . 

.. 

6 .. 

. . 

168*.. 

123 

Hiudon .... 021 .. 

163 . 

.. 

11 .. 

1 .. 

100 .. 

184 

Tidiest or. m. 076 . 

165 . 

181 .. 

12 .. 

3 .. 

145 .. 

195 

Boot*, W%j< . 503 

107 . 

34 .. 

8 .. 

1 .. 

53 .. 

118 

Lock*, East . 865 # 

112 . 

40 .. 

20 .. 

1 .. 

92 

173 

Bostwithiel . 1074 

206 . 

23 .. 

37 .. 

15 .. 

344 .. 

214 

Biglgershall . 535 

116 . 

.. 

4 .. 

1 .. 

122 .. 

107 

Mil borne Port 2072 

302 , 

169 .. 

11 .. 

1 .. 

210 .. 

414 

Minehead.. . 1401 

265 

261 .. 

36 .*. 

3 .. 

316 ... ' 

1 298 

Newport? C. 1081 

180 . 

81 .. 

8 . ** 

— .. 

11?.. 

216 

Newtown, T. W. 68 

14 . 

26S. 

* •• 


— *- ,. 

13 

Newton, B. . 2137 

275 .. 

52 .. 

10 .. 

2 .. 

151 .. 

427 

Okeliarupton 2055 

313 . 

93 .. 

42 .. 

7 .. 

883 .. 

411 

Orford 1302 

217 

. . 

20 .. 

1 .. 

144 .. 

260 

Piynipton .. 801 

128 .. 

24 .. 

39 

12 .. 

344 .. 

lt)0 

Gueenbnrough 786 

175 .. 

3oa*r. 

11 .. 

. « •• 

82 .. 

157 

Romney, New 378 

165 .. 

Id .. 

24 .. 

1 .. 

352 .. 

75 

St. Get mains 258C 

99 .. 

30 .. 

15 .. 

1 .. 

341 .. 

597 

St. A1 awes.. 459 . 

101 .. 

— - •• 

0 .. 

— y. 

31 .. 

91 

St. flicluid . 97 . 

21 .. 


1 .. 


34 .. 


Sal tush .... 3092 . 

234 .. 

.. 

134 .. 

2 .. 

• 126 .. 

616 

Narurn, Old.. , 12 . 

2 .. 

■ ,, 

7 .. 

2 .. 

12 .. 

2 

Seaford .... 1098 . 

217 .. 

124 .. 

36 .. 

5 !. 

315 .. 

2*9 

Steyning .. 1436 . 

127 .. 

, . 

18 .. 

5 .. 

369 .. 

287 

Stock bridge. 851 . 

134 .. 

138 .. 

31 .. 

5 .. 

252 .. 

170 

Tregouy,;.* H27 . 

188 !. 

233 .. 

11 .. 

3 .. 

” 

225 

Wendover .: 2008 . 

148 .. 

117 .. 

lT .. 

„ » 

272 .. 

401 

Woobly . .. . 819. 

ire .. 

— . . 

5 *. • 

1 .. 

231 .. 

163 

Whitchurch. 1673 .. 

268 .. 

. . 

21 .. 

2 .. 

343 .. 

334 

Winclmlsea . * 772 . . 

187 .. 

8 .. 

13 .. 

6 .. 

217 .. • 

154 

lVootlon lias. 180C .. 

379 .. 

300 .. 

36 .. 

5 .. 

321 .. 

379 

Yarmouth, I.W. 586 .. 

97 .. 

9 .. 

#14 .. 

4 .. 

172 .. 

177 


No. IV. 

Population, Electors, &c. of the Thirty Boroughs of wjiich the 
Representatives have been reduced to One, forming Schedule B of 
the Reform Bill. 

Arundel.... 28113.. 472 ..* 463.. 200 .. 33.. 877 ..* 560 * 

Ashburton.. 4165 .. 341 .. — — .. 54 , . 11 .. 413 .. 833 

■ ‘2 R ‘2 



Qlf) STATISTICS OF REPRESENTATION. 


Boroughs. P °P u '“ ion - 

Houses, 

1851. 

Resident 

Electors. 

Houses 
over d 10. 

Houses 
over dQO. 

Assessed Electors 
Taxes, mo. Uni. Suf. 

Caine ...... 

4795 

461 , 

18 .. 

208 

45 • i* 

1581 . . 959 

ChrjpfchiArch 
Clitheroe 9 . . 

1599 

5213 

936 . 
550 . 

20 .. 
7 .. 

300 

60 

Vs .. 
19 .. 

557 .. 3l9 

406 . 4 1042 

Dartmouth. • 

4597 1 

607 . 

100 .. 

234 

48 .. 

656 .. 919 

Droitwi^i . . 

2467 

474 . 

4 .. 

C9 

19 .. 

519 .. 497 

Eye 

2313 

340 . 

129 .. 

29 

5 .. 

411 •• 462 

Grimsby. • • • 

4225 . 

734 . 

394 .. 

94 

? •• 

461 .. 845 

Helston .... 

3293 . 

466 • 

52 .. 

234 . 

20 .. 

883 658 

Horsham 

5105 . 

288 ., 

78 .. 

23 . 

165 .. 

1209 .. 1021 

Hythe 

2287 . 

437 . 

36 .. 

77 , 

20 .. 

640 .. 457 

Launceston.. 

2231 . 

253 

14 .. 

176 . 

17 .. 

537 .. 416 

Liskeard . . 

2853 . 

414 . 

24 .. 

235 . 

' 16 .. 

5*2 . . 570 

Lyme Regis . 

262 1 . 

401 . 

25 .. 

270 . 

26 .. 

852 .. 524 

Malmesbury. 

2785 < 

275 . 

13 

158 . 

6 .. 

J138 . . 5J>7 

Midlurst .. 

1478 . 

234 

20 .. 

65 , 

, 23 . • 

802 . . 2^5 

Morpeth .. 

5156 . 

478 . 

240 .. 

162 . 

31 .. 

916 .. 1031 

Nortkalltn. 

5118 . 

567 . 

.. 

107 . 

30 .. 

1128 . . 1023 

Petersfield. . 

1423 . 

262 . 

56 .. 

54 . 

12 .. 

513 .. 284 

Reigate .... 

3397 , 

217 . 

8 .. 

78 

11 .. 

GO* .. 679 

Rye 

3715 . 

574 . 

50 .. 

95 

28 .. 

815 . . 743 

Shaftesbury . 

3061 . 

546 . 

359 .. 

158 

*7 .. 

528 . . 612 

Stives .... 

4776 . 

772 . 

496 .. 

26 

. • 

337 .. -* 

Thirsk .... 

2835 . 

591 . 

6 .. 

110 

15 .. 

606 . . 567 

Totness .... 

3442 . 

35G . 

40 .. 

247 

86 .. 

1088 . . l»88 

Ware, ham .. 

2325 . 

417 . 

20 .. 

53 

6 .. 

560 . . 465 

Westbuiy* .. 

7324 

. 

.. 

318 

.. 

995 . . 1464 

Wilton . . v 

1997 

299 . 

20,.. 

150 

14 .. 

492 . . 399 

Woodstock .. 

1320* 

258 . 

145 .. 

90 

23 .. 

487 . . 264 


No. V. 


Boroughs not. included either 

in Schedule A 

or 

B, and 

to continue to 


return two Members 

to Parliament. 




Abingdon .. 

5622 


1114 


253 


148 


39 .. 

1? 55 


1124 

Andover. . . . 

4748 


810 


24 


207 


94 .. 

1704 


919 

Aylesbury . . 

4450 


880 


1500 


120 


21 .. 

1220 


890 

Banbury . . . 

5906 


701 . 


16 


169 


62 .. 

1305 

• 

118J 

Barnstaple. • 

6840 


805 


731 


341 


88 .. 

1455 


1368 

Bath 

38063 


5494 


29 


1243 


1062 .. 

15885 


7812 

Bedford .... 

6959 


1104 


914 


209 


43 .. 

2.047 


1391 

Berwick. , . . 

8920 


1061 


627 


415 


185 .. 

2130 


1784 

Beverley . • 

7432 


1513 


870 


328 


130 .. 

3000 


1486 

Bewflley • . 

4003 


918 


‘ t^ 4 


121 


22 .. 

925. 


800 

Bodmin .... 

r 3375 


467 


37 


178 


60 .. 

984 


675 

Boston , . • . 

11240 


2231 


503 


446 


219 .. 

2953 


2248 

Bridgenorth. 

5298 


1021 


986 


220 


73 .. 

1363 


1059 

BridgewtUer 

7807 


1110 


460 


452 

• • 

216 . 

2711 


1561 

Bridport . . 

4242 


604 


260 


338 

• f 

343 .. 

762 


848 

Bristol .... 

59034 


8451 


5188 


5022 

• • 

-2719 .. 

33641 


11806 

Buckingham 

3610 


2S7 


13 


75 

■ • 

8 .. 

>-'842 


722 

BurySb&lm. 

11436 


1960 


37 


585 


262 .. 

4994 


2287 

Cambridge . 

20917 


2682 


130 


1106 


514 

7751 


4183 



BOROUGHS^NGT DISFRANCHISED BY THE BILL. 813 


Population, « Houses, 
Boroughs. ^ 83 , * 182l# 

Besides 

Electors. 

Houses 
over jffio. 

Houses 
over jffao. 

Assessed 
Taxes, ltoo. 

Electors 

Uni.Suf. 

Canterbury . 121§0 

. . 2G21 

1988 .. 

6C7 .. 

218 .. 

4585 .. 

2438 

Carlisle .... 19069 

. . 1014 

850 .. 

#587 .. 

275 .. 

3798 .# .3813 

Cheste%.... 21331 

. . 4076 

1504 .. 

1040 .. 

504 .. 

37732 . 

4266 

Chippingham 4333 

. . 541 

126 .. 


5 i .. 

1057 * 
3785C. 

866 

Chichester. • 8270 

. 1328 

828 .. 

456 .. 

194 .. 

1654 

Cirencester.. 4520 

. . 900 

573 .. 

329 .. 

127 .. 

2731 .. 

904 

Cockcj*mouth 4530 

. . 766 

. . 

101 .. 

11 .. 

609 .. 

907 

Colchester.. 16107 

. 2768 . 

1406 .. 

612 .. 

285 .. 

5713 .. 

3233 

Coventry . . 27298 

4470 . 

27C3 .. 

953 .. 

211 .. 

6658 .. 

5459 

Cricklade .. 11661 

2266 . 

1188 .. 

. . 

. . 

• .. 

2332 

Derby .... 23027 

3516 . 

700 .. 
40 .. 

801 .. 

336 .. 

5488 .. 

4725 

Devizes . . * 1562 

488 1 

336 «. 

99 v 

1746 .. 

91& 

Dorchester. . 3033 

405 .. 

210 ./ 

333 .. 

115? .. 

2103 .. 

606 

Dover *4381 

3047 .. 

,18GG .. 

273 .. 

49 .. 

3340 .. 

2872 

Durham .... 9262 

4 1176 .. 

987 . 

Ah . • 

155 .. 

3783 .. 

•1852 

Evesham .. 3976 

746 .. 

155 .. 

178 .. 

78 .. 

1297 .. 

795 

Exeter .... 28242 

3432 .. 

1300 .. 

1856 .. 

886 .. 

22497*. • 

5648 

Gloucester.. 11373 

1794 .. 

1703 .. 

760 .. 

360 .. 

4765 .. 

2276 

Granthams. 7427 

766 .. 

864 .. 

228 .. 

114 .. 

2196 .. 

1485 

Guildford • • 3H13 

565 .. 

178 .. 

213 .. 

93 .. 

1630 .. 

762 

Harwich .. 4297 

* 699 . . 

20 .. 

170 .. 

28 .. 

906 

859 

‘Hastings . . 10097 

1068 .. 

17 .. 

596 .. 

319 .. 

5144' .. 

2019 

Hereford . • 10351 

1929 .. 

884 .. 

617 .. 

248 .. 

4155 .. 

2070 

Hertford . . 4028 

6.30 .. 

659 .. 

273 .. 

132 .. 

2394 .. 

805 

Honiton.... -3509 

697 .. 

506 .. 

303 .*. 

69 .. 

1125 .. 

• 701 

Huntingdon*!- 3267 

538 .. 

78 .. 

200 .. 

77 .. 

maT . . 

365 

Hull 32958 

5350 .. 

2299#.. 

2iatf .. 

781*.. 

16182 .. 

6591 

Ipswich . . 20454 

3412 .. 

1003 .. 

592 .. 

180 .. 

5025 .. 

4090 

King's Lynn 13370 

2323 .. 

281 .. 

334 .. 

71 .. 

2596 .. 

2674 

Knaresboro 5226 

976 .. 

28 .. 

203 .. 

56 .. 

1148 .. 

1015 

<ancaster . 10141 

1803 .. 

2490 .. 

554 

265 .. 

4190 .. 

2<f28 

Leicester . • 40512 

6627 .. 

4781 ,t. 

855 .. 

405 .. 

5278 .. 

8102 

Leominster 4300 

854 .. 

71A .. 

195 .. 

41 .. 

1051 .. 

8600 

rf*wcs .... 6353 

808 .. 

626 .. 

230 .. 

79 .. 

2475 .. 

1270 

Lincoln .... 13102 

2145 .. 

1233 .. 

434 .. 

230 .. 

3048 .. 

2620 

Licfftield . . 6281 

1151 .. 

703 .. 

321 .. 

149*. 

2176 .. 

1256 

•iverpool.. 165175 

27792 .. 

4401 .. 

14127 .. 

5936 .. 

59086 .. 

33033 

London .. 121344 

17534 .. 

8639 .. 

13600 .. 

1888 .. 

198101 .. 

24268 

mdlow . . 5253 

1006 .. 

16 .. 

292 .. 

116 

1995 .. 

1050 

Lymington.t 3361 

417 .. 

20 .. 

295 .. 

66 •• 

1077 .. 

672 

Maidstone 15387 

2276 .. 

752 .. 

685 .. 

283 .. 

4784 .. 

3677 

Maldyn . . .». 3831 

606 •. . 

251 .. 

274 .. 

53 .. 

1114 .. 

766 

Mallon...* 4173 

774 .. 

625 .. 

UT> .. 

60 . . • 

» 9.52 . . 

834 

Marlborough 3426 

438 .. 

10 .. 

227*. * 

37 .. 

1276 .. 

685 

Marlow .... 2863 

494 .. 

444 .. 

192 .. 

11 .. 

1741 .. 

572 

Monmouth *13815 

— .. 

.. 

1279 .. 

o35 . . 

7383 ... 

2763 

Newark . . 9557 

. 1691 .. 

1362 .. 

351 .. 

198 .. 

2856 .. 

1911 

Nwcstl.UL 8192 . 

. 1510 .. 

800 

2i67 .. 
►2916 .. 

139 .. 

1761 .. 

1638 

Nwcstl.UT 42760 . 

. 4317 .. 

3000 ..% 

1223 .. 

14961 .. 

•8552 

Nwprt.I.W. 4398 

. 731 . . 

22 .. 

270 .. 

118 .. 

J 841 .. 

879 

Nrthmpton. 15351 . 

. 2086 . . 

2300 .. 

69 L .. 

266 .. 

4127 .. 

3070 

Norwich . . 61096 

. 11031-.. 

4202 .. 

2316 .. 

810 .. 

1555%.. 

12219 

Nottingham 5021tf 

. 7076 • • 

4051 .. 

1436 .. 

523 .. 

9359 .. 

10043 

Oxford...'. 18460 . 

. 2520* . . 

1779 .. 

1460 .. 

443 .. 

2735 .. 

3692 

Penryn . . 4 190 , 

. *498 .. 

429 .. 

112 .. 

23 .. 

521 .. 

899 

Peterboro* 4 651 1 

983 . . 

548 .. 

245 .. 

139 .. 

2379 p.. 

1362 

Plymouth.. 31080 

. 2384 A 

177 .. 

2059 .. 

C51 .. 

8753 .» 

6216* 

Pontefract.. 9319 

. 900 . . 

806 .. 

484 .. 

64 .. 

1811 .. 

1669 



614 


STATISTICS OF REPRESENT*/ ion 


A Population. 

H ouses 

, Resident 

Houses 

Mosses 

Assessed 

Electors 

Boroughf. |g 3 i. 

imii. 

Electors. 

overjfilO. 

overjf‘20. 

Taxes 1830. 

Um.Sui. 

Poole. ...... 6459 . • 

1180 

.. 95 .. 

298 .. 


• 1702 .. 

1291 

Portsn&utb . 50389 .. 

8506 

• • s 59 , » 

.. 

1 - r * • • 

' • • 

1007‘7 

Preston .... 33112 v 

4220 

.. 7122 .. 

976 .. 

510 .. 

7394 ... 

0622 

Readings .... 15595 .. 
Retford /?.. .. 

258 5 r 

.. 1010 .. 

1050 .. 

657 .. 

8661 .. 

3119 

6724 

.. 1283 .. 

152 .. 

31 .. 

924 .. 

— 

liipon 5080 .. 

178 

• « • • 

195 .. 

70 .. 

3076 .. 

101 0 

Richmond .. 3900 .. 

748 

.. 41 .. 

175 .. 

77, .. 

1899 .. 

, 780 

Rochester . . 9891 . . 

1646 

.. 841 .. 

400 .. 

608 .. 

2356 .. 

1978 

St. Albans..- 4772 .. 

744 

. . 623 . . 

286 .. 

93 .. 

1964 .. 

954 

Sandwich . • 3084 . . 

578 

.. 468 .. 

125 .. 

28 .. 

785 .. 

616 

Salisbury .. 9338 .. 

1684 

.. 57 .. 

, 5t>7 .. 

286 .. 

5365 .. 

1867 

Scarborough 8752, . . 

1883 

•• 4,4 •• 

387, .. 

173 .. 

2503 .. 

1750 

Shoreham • . — 

210 

.. 1041 .. 

26 .. 

5 .. 

196 .. 


Shrewsbury 16055 . J 

3155 

974 .. 

tao .. 

*471 .. 

8*95 .. 

3211 

Soutftkmptn. 19324 .. 

2249 

.. 839 .. 

1284 .. 

666 .. 

11378 .. 

3864 

Southwark . 77799 

13187 

.. 5000 

4G58 .. 

2629 .. 

20271 .. 

15569 

Stafford.;.. 8950 .. 

1013 

t. 864 .. 

190 .. 

80 .. 

1331 .. 

1391 

Stamford .. 5837 .* 

919 

.. G67 .. 

340 .. 

168 .. 

3224 .. 

1167 

Sudbury . . 4677 . . 

843 

.. 739 .. 

108 .. 

21 .. 

1131 .. 

935 

Tamworth.. 7118 .. 

747 

.. 470 .. 

137 .. 

44 .. 

914 f . 

1423 

Tavistock .. 5602 .. 

560 

.. 27... 

269 .. 

72 .. 

1282 .. 

1120 

Taunton .... . . 

800 

. . 739 . . 

336 .. 

225 .. 

2699 .. 

— 

Tewkesbury 57S0 . . 

1132 

. . 318 • . 

262 .. 

J08 .. 

1575 .. 

11|»6 

Thetford .. 3402 .. 

602 

« . 23 • • 

77 .. 

21 .. 

887 .. 

692 

Tiverton. v . 9500 .. 

I35V 

. . 25 . . 

213 •• 

86 .. 

1051 .. 

1913 

Truro 8044 .. 

464 

• . 25 • • 

190 .. 

90 .. 

12*8 r. 

1728 

Wallingford* 2545 r* 

386 

’.. 286 1. 

218 .. 

43 .. 

1073 .. 

609 

Warwick 9109 .. 

1590 

.. 186 .. 

354 .. 

152 .. 

3227 .. 

1821 

Wells 4048 .. 

505 

. . 308 • • 

173 .. 

85 . • 

1355 .. 

809 

Wenlock .. 17435 .. 

3667 

.. 485 .. 

36 .. 

6 .. 

2723 .. 

3487 

W&rtminster«202050 .. 

19215 

..17000.. 

17681 .. 

15163 .. 

303421 .. 

40 1 J 0 

Wymth & M. 7055 . . 

J213 

• • 715*^. 

.490 .. 

300 .. 

3717 .. 

1531 

Wigan .... 20774 .. 

3288 

. . 97 . ? 

474 . 

201 .. 

2686 .. 

4514 

Winchester . 5280 .. 

769 

.. 140 .. 

307 .. 

136 .. 

2805 .. 

1056 

Windsor .. 8601 c . 

811 

.. 363 .. 

374 .. 

181 .. 

3538 .. 

1732 

Worcester.. 18590 .. 

2926 

. . 21 i 3 . • 

909 .. 

511 .. 

6900 .. 

5?! 18 

Wycombe .. t&99 .. 

519 

.. 124 .. 

446 .. 

46 .. 

1737 .. 

1219 

\mth. Jsirflk. 22028 .. 

4403 

.. 920 .. 

420 .. 

129 .. 

3192 . . 

4405 

Ydrk 26260 ! . 

3326 

.. 3715 .. 

1589 .. 

807 .. 

#1614 .. 

»> 

5254 


WELSH BOltOUGlfk. 




Boroughs. 

Housed Resident 

Houses * 

'Houses 

Assessed 

F.leci'‘is 

1831 

Electors. 

over 10/, 

over 9()/. 

Taxes, itwo. Uni. Sui. 

Beaumaris ..13697 .. 

462 

• • 

152 .. 

43 . 

1401 

2739 

Brecon 0 .... 4139 .. 

977 

,, — 

186 .. 

75 . 

1259 

838 

Caernarvon. .18106 .. 

1148 

,, — , 

434 .. 

72 . 

2498 

3621 

Cardiff 32777 .. 

671 

.. >7$ 

654 .. 

250 . 

4053 

6555 

Cardigan.... 8t20 .. 

448 

. .• iota 

219 .. 

35 . 

1478 

1024 

Carmarthen.. 15552 .. 

1128 

.. 633 

372 .. 

74 . 

2192 

3110 

Denbigh.... 11697 .. 

1400 

.. 546 

442 .. 

121 . 

2668 

2339 

Flint 28338 .. 


.. 1217 

230 .. 

30 . 

1427 

5667 

Haverfordw. 10882 .. 

806 

.. 500 

369 , . 

95 . 

2703- 

2106 

Montgomery .16283 . . 

227 

85 

322 .. 

• 

2090 

3256 

Pembroke ..10098 .. 

862 

.. 1401 

229 .. 

91 . 

2 m 

2041 

,Radnor^ A.. 7245 .. 

422 

. . 922 . 

8* 

. 

830 

1449 



NKW^PARLIAMKNTARY BOROUGHS, 


«I5 


No. VI. 


New Boroughs forming Schedule C, which ar$ to return Two Members. 



Population, 

Houses at to/. 

Houses at «0/. 

Assessed 

Electors 


1831. 


and upwards. 

and upwards. Taxes. 1899. 

Em. Buff. 

Birmingham 

.9 142251 


6532 .. 

1545 .. 

28350 .. 

28450 

Blackburn 

. . 27091 


1578 .. 

176 .. 

2325 .. 

5418 

Bolton 

.. 41195 


1712 .. 

322 .. 

4215 .. 

8230 

Bradford 

. . 23233 

%• 

1083 .. 

128 .. 

2441 .. 

4646 

Brighton 

. . 40G84 


• 2673 .. 

2131 .. 

31800 .. 

8126 

Devon port 

. . 44154 

‘ % 

— r •• 

* * 

9678 .. 

8890 

Finsbury 

.. 2£4077 


23626.. 

17448 .. 

206848 .. 

4K815 

Greenwich, ®c. . 

.. 02009 

X 

4177 

1573 !. 

21341 .. 

12401 

Halifax ......... 

.. * 15382 


1044 .. 

183 .. 

3186 .. 

*3076 

L&mbcth 

. . 203229 

... 

16872 .. 

9224 .. 

108814 .. 

40645 

Leeds • 

.. 123393 


6683 .. 

1278 .. 

18800 

24678 

Macclesfield 

. . 23129 


120G .. 

140 .. 

2416 .. 

4625 

Manchestft 

. . 187022 


12639 .. 

2126 .. 

40628 .. 

37404 

MaryicbiSne 

... 240294 


22637 .. 

19618 .. 

290376 .. 

48058 

, Oldham 

.. 50513 


112S .. 

138 .. 

2436 10102 

Sheffield ....... 

. . 90057 


4573 .. 

473 .. 

12605 .. 

18131 

Stockport 

. . 25469 


854 .. 

187 .. 

2652 .. 

5093 

Stoke-upon-Trent. 

.. 52946 


• 1 • a 

.. 

4950 .. 

10589 

Stroud . , . . 

.. 13721 



% .. 

2274... 

2744 

SunderlSntTrT. . . . 

. . 43078 


2270 

* 306 . . 

4682 .. 

8615 

Tower Hamlets . 

.. 359821 


SHi297 .. 

13467 0 . 

118546 .. 

71964 

Wolverhampton .. 

.. 67514 


2125 .. 

1451 .. 

6220 .. 

13502 




Ni. VII. 





N<jjv Boroughs forming' .Schedule D, which me to rctyrn One Member. 


Names. 

Population, 

Houses at to/. 

Houses at ‘20l 

Assessed 

Electors 

1831. 

and upwards. 

ami upwfuds. 

Taxes, 1850. 

Uni. Suff 

Ashtnn-undcr-liine , 

33597 .. 

.? 

1434 .. 

6319 

Bury ,...f 

15086 .. 

639 .. 

128 .. 

k 2161 .. 

3017 

Cheltenham 

22942 

1039 .. 

1225 .. 

21184 ,. 

.4588 

Dudley 

23 04 A .. 

595 . . 

131 .. 

2536 .. 

4608 

Frame .a 

12240 .. 

1354 . 

91 .. 

• I9ft0 .. 

2448 

Gateshead 

I;ft7 7 .. 

795 .. 

• 140 .. 

2086 .. 

3035 

Huddersfield....... 

31041 .. 

1709 .. 

248 .. 

3941 .. 

6208 

Kendal 

11265 .. 

.. 

.. 

3027 . 

0 2253 

Kidderminster 

14981 .. 

473 .. 

117 .. 

1920 . . 

2998 

Rochdale 

35764 .. 

1041 .. 

N. D. .. 

3113 .. 

7521 

Salford *..... 

50810 .. 

12* % 

463 .. 

,8970 .. 

•10162 

South Shields ..f. . 

18756 .. 

987 .. 

N. 1). .. 

1627 .. 

3751 

Swansea 

19093 .. 

739 .. 

303 .. 

3044 .. 

3818 

Tyneinoulh 

16926 .. 

974 .. 

M. 1). .. 

2167... 
1735 . . 

3385 

Walsall A. 

15066 .. 

750 .. 

N. !). .. 

3013 

Wakefield 

12232 .. 

675 .. 

271 .. 

5530 .. 

2446 

W arrington 

*16018 .. 

799 .? 

252 .. 

2914 .. 

3203 

Whitby ... • 

10399 .. 

. . 

. . 

2035 *. . 

2079 

Whitehaven . 

17808*.. 

468 .. 

130 .. 

28 42 .* 

356V 
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No, VIII. 

A L\s$ a of the Places contained in Schedule^.) and (D.); 1. speci- 
fying*lhe Parish^*, Townships, or Hamlets, of which the whole* or any 
part^i recommended in the Reports of the Commissioners as the 
appropriate limits of each place contained in Schedules (C.) and (D.) 
2. The Population, Number of Houses, Number of Qualifying Jeno- 
ments, and Amount of Assessed Taxes, within such limits, or as 
nearly as can be ascertained. 

SCHEDULE (§.) • 

Birmingham . — P ari sh of Birmingham, parish of Edgbaston, township of Bof- 
dcsley, township of Dttritend, township of IhiddestOn with NeSshels: — cou- 
i tainirvr town of Birmingham and 'its immediate neighborhood. 

Population 142,000 Qualifying tenements.... 7,000 

Houses 30,000 Assessed taxes £26,000 

Blackburn . — The township of Blackburn containing the town of Blackburn 
and its immediate neighbourhood. 

Population 27,000 Qualifying tenements ... . 600 

Hofffos 4,800 Assessed taxes £2,300 

Bolton . — The township of Great Bolton, the chapelry of Little Bolton, the 
township of Haulgh ; — containing the town of Bolton. * 

Population 42,000 I Qualifying tenements ..... 1,600 

Houses 7,600 | Assessed taxes X, £4,300 

Bradford .— The township of Bradford, the township of Bowling, the township 
of Little Horton ;—c obtaining the township of Bradford and its neighbourhood. 

Population 34,000 1 Qualifying tenements. .. . 1,100 

Houses 4,100 I Assessed taxes £2,444 

Zi/ig/iloM.-sParish of Brighton, parish of Hove ; — containing the town of 
Brighton with its immediate neighborhood, which includes the village of 
llovc. ' 

Population. 42,000 | Qualifying tenements .... 3,000 

Houses 0,000 | Assessed taxes £31,800 n 

JJeconport . — The parish of Stoke Pamerill, the township of Stonchouse ; — 
containing the toNvn of Devonport, with its neighbourhood, which includes the 
suburbs of Stoke and Morrice town. 

* Population. . 44,000 I Qualifying tenements. . . . , 3,000 

Houses 4,600 | Assessed taxes £9,700 

Finsbury .— Part of the parish of St. Mary, JslingCon, part of parish St. Andrew, 
llolborn, part of the parish of St James and St. John, Clerkenwell, part of the 
parish of St. Sepulchre, part of* FurnivaPs-inb, part* of Staple Vinn, Lincoln V 
inn, Gray’s-inn, the parish of St. Luke, the parish of St. George-the- Martyr, 
the parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, the parish of St. George, Bloomsbury, 
the libeities of Saffron-hill, Hatton-gardcn, and Ely-rents, the liberty of Ely- 
place, the liberty of the Rolls,, the liberty of Glasshouse-yard, the precinct called 
the Charter-house,— ’Containing the hq* hern portion of the metropolis. 

Population 220,000 ) Qualifying tenements .. 23,600 

Houses 30,000 { Assessed taxes £201,000 

Greenwich . — The parish of St .Paul, Deptford, the parish of St Nicholas, Dept- 
ford, part of the parish of Woolwich, part of the parish of Greenwich, part of the 
parish of Charlton, part of the parish of Plumstead containing the towns of 
* Woolwich, Greenwich, Deptford, ‘and the intermediate space, including the vil- 
lage of Charlton. 

«>, Population 61,000 | Qualifying tenements. :. . 6,000 

Houses 12,000 | Assessed taxes £21,500 



L1MUTS OF THE NEW BOROUGHS. ~ €17 

Halifax . — The township of Halifax, f>art of the township of South ©uram, 
part of the town|]bip of North Ouraxn ; — containing the town of Halifax. 

• Population.. ...» 31,0*00 I Qualifying tenements. . . . >1.300 

Houses 0,000 | A4lessed taxes 

Lamlnth . — Part of tlio parish of Lambeth, ]>?trt of tlfe parish of St. Giles, 
Camberwell, the precinct of the Palace, the parish of St. Mary, Newington ; — 
containing the southern portion of the metropolis. 

Population...^ 154,000 I Qualifying tenements . . 16,400 

flouses 29,000 J Assessed taxes £91,000 

Leeds . — The borough of Leeds; — containing the town of Leeds, with its sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. 

Population ...... f 23,000 I Qualifying tenements. . . . 6,700 

Houses *27,600 | Assessed taxes £18,800 

*- v Macclesfield . — The bugough of Macclesfiehi, part of ^jie township of Sutton, 

K aft of the tiiwnsliip of Hurdsflteld ; — containing the town of Macclesfigjid and* 
s immediate neighbourhood. 

* Population 30,000 I Qualifying tenements ..... 1,100 

Houses 6,000 | Assessed taxes £2,500 

JUanch^ler . — Township of Manchester, township of Chorilon-row, township 
of Ardwick, township of Beswick, township of Hulmc, township of CheetliaOi, 
township of Bradford, township of Newton , township of Harpur — con- 

taining the town of Manchester and its immediate neighbourhood, with the 
exception of the town and township of Salford. 

# Population 187,000 | Qualifying tenements .. 12,700 

Houses^ 32,000 | Assessed taxes ........ £40,600 

MuriflclMtr . — The parish of St. Marylcbone. the parish of Paddington, part 
of the parish of St. Pancras ; — containing the north-western portion of the 
metropolis. 

Population 234,000 Qualifying tenements .. 21,600 

Houses 28,000 j Assessed taxes £274,0<JJ) 

Oldham . — The township of Oldham ^—containing the town of ©Idhain and its 
neighbourhood. , • 

Population 32,000 | Qualifying tenements.. . . 1,100 

Houses 6,000 I Assessed taxes £2,000 

• Slujfi i Id . — The township of Sheffield, the township of Attercliffe-cum-Darnell, 
the lownship of Brighlside Bierlow, the township of Netherfeallam, part of the 
township of Kccleshall Bierlow ; — containing the town of Sheffield and its sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, which includes the village of Attcrclifle. • 

Population 90,000 1 Qualifying tenements ... . 4,300 

Houses 20,000 | Assessed taxes .£12,000 

Slockjmri . — The borough Stockport, parjj.of the township of^ieaton Norris, 
part of tiie tow nship of ginning* 011 * the hamlet of Brinkdway, the humiet of 
Edgeley ; — containing the town of Stockport. * 

Population 41,000 I Qualifying tenements. • , • 1,500 

Houses 7,600 | Assessed taxes £4,000 

Stoke -npon-Trent . — The lownship of Tunstall, the township of Bursleip, the 
vill of # Uushton Grange, the hamlet *of#itieyd, the township of Hapley, the 
township of Shelton, the township of Fentoft Vivian, the torfnship of Lane-end, 
part of the township of Penkhull, part of the township of Fenton Culvert, part 
of the township of Longton containing the district of the Potteries, including 
the tow'iis of La^c-end, Stoke, Shelton, Hanley, Burslem, and 'Mm stall. 

Population 53,000 I Qualifying tenements ...... .. 1,500 

Houses f 9,000 j Assessed taxes £4 ,900b 

' Stroud .-*- Parish of Stroud, parish of Bislcy, parish of Painswtok, parish of 
Pitchcomb, parish of Kami wick, parish of Stonehouse, parish oT J£nstingt»n, 
parish of Leonard Stanley, with the exception of that part called Lorridge’s 
Farm, parish of King’s Stanley, parish of Kodborough, parish of Minchinhatnp- 
ton, parish of ^vood eh ester, parish O f< \ veuing, parish ofTiorsley coiflaining * 
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the Clfl thing District, situate on the Stroud Water, or* River Frome, and its 
tributary streams. . ( 

Population 41,000 I Qualifying tenements ...... 1,600 

Hofesag 9, "BOO I Assessed taxes £7,000 

Sunderland.—' The parish of Sunderland, the township of Bishop Wearmouth, 
the towdM^p'of Bishop Wearmouth Panns, the township of Monk wearmouth, 
the township of Monk wearmouth Shore, the township of South wick contain- 
ing the town of Sunderland and its neighbourhood. 

Population.. 43,000 j Qualifying tenements 2, MOO 

Houses 6,000 j Assessed taxes £4,500 

Tower Hamlets. — Parish of St 'Leonard, Shoreditch, parish of St. Matthew, 
Bethnal-green, parish of Christ Church, Spitalfidlds, parish oi All Saints, Poplar 
and Blackwall, parish of St. Anne, Limehouset parish of St. GeoVgo-in-the- 
' East, parish of St John, Wapping, ' parish of St Mary, Whitechapel, the 
liberty of East Smithfidd, the hamlet of Mil^-end Gfal-town, this hamlet ..of 
fAile-eart New-town, the hamlet of' Ratcliff, the precinct c of St. Catharine, the* 
liberty of Nortonfalgate, the several divisions of the liberty of the Tower; — 
containing the north-eastern suburbs of the metropolis. 

Population 293,000 | Qualifying tenements 23,000 

Houses 65,000 | Assessed taxes.. £93,000 

Wolverhampton . — The township of Wolverhampton, the township of Bilston, 
the towntftffy of Wednesficld, the township of Willenhall, the parish of Sedge- 
ley; containing the towns of Wolverhampton and Bilston, and their surrounding 
neighbourhood, including the villages of Sedgeley, Wednesfield, and Willcn-* 
hall , 

Population C7, 000 I Qualifying tenements ;, :>v 2,400 

Houses 14,000 J Assessed taxes .*! £6,200 


SCHEDULE (D.) 

Ashton-Undet-Linc — Part o? the parish % of Ashton ; — containing the town of 
Ashton-under- Line, as limited by its Police, Act. 

Population 15,000 I Qualifying tenements 600 

Houses 2,900 | Assessed taxes £1,400 

Bury . — Township of 'Bury, part of the township of Elton ;— containing tht 
town'of Bury anduts immediate neighbourhood. 

Population 19,000 I Qualifying tenements 750 

Houses i 3,500 J Assessed taxes '....£2,200 

Chatham . — Part oi the parish of Chatham, part of the parish of Gillingham ; 
— containing the towns of Chatham and llrompton. 

Population. IOjOOO / Qualify ingHenements.. ** 1,200 

Houses ...... A 3^)00 j Assessed taxeg £3,500 

Cheltenham . — The parish of Cheltenham ; containing the town of Cheltenham 
and its neighbourhood. 

Population .. 23,000 Qualifying tenements '. 2,100 

Houses ..4,350 Assessed taxes £21,000 

Dudley r— The parish of Dbdley fcop&iining the towns of Dudley and its 
immediate neighbourhood, which infcludes the village of Netherlvm. 

Population 23,000 I Qualifying tenements 800. 

Houses 4,700 | Assessed Taxes £2,500 

Frome . — Part of the parish of Frome ; — containing the town <A Frome. 

Population 12,000 | Qualifying tenements.. 400 

* Houses — * j Assessed taxes / £1,960 

Gafeskiad.-lThe parish of Gateshead, part of the chapelry of Heworth;— 
containing ti»e town of Gateshead and its neighbourhood south of the river Tyne. 

Population 15,000 I Qualifying tenements 750 

Houses 1,000 | Assessed taxes ..... .t . . .£2,000 
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Huddersfield . — The township of Huddersfield containing the town of Hud- 
dersfield. # 

Population ...» 19,000 Qualifying tenements ... . 1,100 

Houses 4,000 Assessed taxes * £9,900 

Kidderminster . — The borough of Kidderminster, part* of the foreign of Kid- 
derminster ; — containing the town of Kidderminster. 

Population 16,000 Qualifying tenements.. ...' 500 

Houses . 3,100 | Assessed taxes £l,000 

iftndal . — The township of Kirby Kendal, the township of Kirkland, the 
township of Nethergraveship; — containing the town of Kendal and its neigh- 
bourhood. 

Population .!.... * 11,600 Qualifying tenements 680 

Houses 2,200 Assessed taxes £3,000 

, s Rochdale . — Part of the township of Castleton, part oT the township of Wan-* 
dftjworth, ^art of the townshi^of Spotland, # part of thfc township of Wuerdale 
•with Wurrile; — containing the town of Hochdsh*. • • 

Population 20,000 Qualifying tenements 1,000 

Houses 3,000 | Assessed tuxes *.£3,100 

Salford . — The township of Broughton, the township of Salford, the township 
of Pendleton, part ol the township of Pendlebury; — containing the town of 
Salford* and its neighbourhood north-west* of the river Irwcll. 

Population 50,000 | Qualifying tenements T*y300 

Houses 9,500 | Assessed taxes £9,000 

South Shields . — The township of South Shields, the township of Westoe; — 
containing j4»e town of South Shields and its neighbourhood, which includes 
the village *f Westoe. 

Population 18,660 Qualifying tenements. . .. 1,150 

Houses. 2,200 Assessed taxcf £1,600 

Tynemouth . — The township of North Shields, township of Chirton, township 
of Tynemouth, township of Preston, township of Cullercoats; — containing the 
towns of North Shields and Tynemouth, and their neighbourhood. 

Population 25.odb Qualifying tenements 1,150 

Houses S,oOO Assessed taxes £2,800 

Wakefield . — The township of Wakefield, part of the township of Alverthorpe, 
jTart of the township of Stanley; — containing the towli of Wakefield, and its 
immediate neighbourhood. “ * 

Population 12,500 Qualifying tenements 800 

Houses* 2,800 Assessed taxei# £1,726 

Walsafl . — The borough of Walsall; — containing the town of Walsall with its 
neighbourhood. 

Population 15,000 Qualifying tenements. .. 800 

Hofises 4 . . . . 3,000 Assessed taxes . f £] ,730 

Warrington . — Township of W arrington, township of Latcliford, part of 
township pi Thclwall;— containing the town of Warrington and its immediate 
neighbourhood. * 

Population 18,000 I Qualifying tenements 1,000 

Houses 3,40f]J Assessed taxes £j,914 

Whitehaven .— Township of Whitehaven? part Of the township of Preston 
Quarter; — containing the township of Whitehaven. 

Population 15,700 ' Qualifying tenements...... 900 

Houses . . A 3,000 Assessed taxes .£2,000 

Whithy . — Township of AVhitby, the township of Ruswarp, the township of 
Hawsker-cum-Stainsacre ; — including the tbwn of Whitby and its ncighbourhocAl, 
which includes the villages of Hawsker, Roswarp, and Stainsac^e. 

Populatipn \ . 10,300 1 Qualifying tenements 500* 

Houses. Assessed taxes £2,000 
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No. IX. 


Popula&du, Electors, &c. of the* Cities and Burghs of Scotland* 





Number 

Houses rated 

City otWurgh. 

Population. 

Houses. 

of 

Electors. 

at j£io 
and upwards. 

/’ Aberdeen 

26484 . 

2187 

..19 .. 

i • . 

1166 

1 Inverbervie . . . 

1092 . 

217 

.. 15 .. 


f 

< Aberbrpthock . 

5817 . 

734 

.. 19 .. 


136 

J Montrose 

10398 . 

1150 

.. 19 .. 


239 

(, Brechin 

5906 .. 

85$ 

« 

• • I.) . . 


64 

(Ayr 

7455 . . 

902 

17 


297 


, 7007 . , 

1037 

17 


105 

J lio^say .... 

4107 

503 

17 


121 

i Campbeltown 

6445 .. 

413 

16 


65 

C Inverary .... 

1137 <•.. 

103 

16 


27 

* Crail 

1854 

344 

21 


; 11 

| Kilrenny 

1494 

247 

15 



[ AnsJjjd her, East 
} An&truther, West 

1090 

191 

,V 19 


13 

429 

65 

15 


3 

, Pittenweem .... 

1200 

219 

24 


8 

r Dumfries 

11052 

•1436 

25 .. 


417 

I Sanquhai 

1357 

268 

17 . 

fi k 

32 

< Annan 

4186 

i 808 

21 .. 

... 

123 

J Loclimaben 

2651 

591 

15 .. 

... 

8 

V Kirkcudbright . . 

2595 

348 

17 .. 

... 

62 

( Dysart 

6529 .... 

. • •>, 959 

24 


20 

1 Kirkaldy 

^452 .... 

... ♦ 451 

28 


167 

j Kinghorn 

2443 .... 

. • • ( 365 

21 


11 

L Burntisland • • • • 

2136 .... 

... 260 

21 


32 

Edinburgh 

* 138253 

9925 

. 33 


9382 

’ Elgin . . 

5308 

1122 

. 16 


127 

\ Cullen . . 

1452 

341 

19 


, 15 

Banfl‘ 

3855 

708 

17 


118 

1 Inverary 

735 

164 

9 


17 

Kintore 

312 

79 

13 



t Forfar 

5897 ’ 

827 

19 


72 

\ Perth 

19068 

5304 

26 


561 

•^Dundee ........ 

30575 

2773 

21 


910 

i Cupar • • . 

5892 

897 

26 


131 

V St. Andrews .... 

4899 

828 

29 


lpO 

r Fortrose 

not stated 

not stated 

15 


11 

1 Inverness 

12264 

2240 

21 


221 

i Nairn 

3228 

699 

17 


38 

V. Forres 

3540 

775 

17 


72 


* The cities and burghs sharing together in the leturn of a member ai 
plated between brackets. The number of persons in whom the elccy ve franchh 
is vested is here stated. 
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City or Burgh. 

Population. 

Houses. 

Number 

of 

Hopes rated 
at £\o 

• 

( Glasgow »., 

147043 

33805 

Electors. 

.. 32 .. 

and upwards. 
... .6357 

) Renfrew 

2046 

0 366 

.. ID 

- * • 8 

j ftutherglen 

4091 

549 

18 

49 

v Dumbarton 

3481 

365 

.... 15 

77 

( Haddington .... 
Vd unbar *... 

5255 

834 

. 25 

« 

71 

5272 

750 

20 

45 

/ North Berwick .. 

1694 

237 

12 

8 

J Lauder 

1845 

359 

. 17 

9 

{ Jedburgh...?.... 

5254 

• 

826 

25 

76 

( Invcrkeithing .... 

2512 

384 

39 

18 

\ Dunfermline 

13681 

2106 

22 

147 

\ Qnecnsferry .... 

cab 

• oO 

21 

» 21 

i Culross 

1434 

269 

19 

3 

1 Stirling 

7113 

*27 

21 

261 

f Kirkwall 

2212 

311 

23 

33 

\ Wick 

6713 

1078 

12 

113 

s Din gall 

2031 

360 

15 

► 

i Dornoch 

630 

137 

15 

4 

{.Tain 

2861 

583 

15 

27 

e SelkirJ* 

2728 ?.... 

4411 

33 

40 

J Pei*.:* 

2701 

. 451 

17 

60 

J Linlithgow 

4092 

•568 

27 . 

53 

1 Lanark • 

7085 

797 

23 

65 

/ Wigton 

2012 ..... 

347 

18 

18 

j Stranrcar 

2463 . . . r . 

41? 

18, 

•28 

\ New Galloway .. 

not stated . JL.. 

. . not stated , 

18 

2 

V Whithorn 

2361 *.... 

421 . 

18 

116 


No. X. 


Number of Parliaments held in each Reign, from 27th Edward I. A.D. 
.1299, to the End oflhe Reign of George IV.; also f the respective 
length of each Reign. . * 


No. of Length of 
• Parliaments. Reign. 

Edward 1. from 1299, .. 8 .. 8 years. 

Mary 

No. of Length of 
Parliaments. Reign. 

Edward II 

.15 

..20 

Elizabeth ... 


Edward III 

.37 

..50 

•James I. ... 


Richard II. .? 

.26 

..22 

Charles I.... 


Henry IV ? 

.10 

..14 

Charles II. • 


Henry V. 

.11 

.. 9 

James II. ... 


Henry VI. 

.22 

..39 

William III.. 


Edward IV 

. 5 

..22 

Anne 


Richard III 

. 1 

.. 2 

George I. . . . 


Henry V4I 

. 8 

..24 

George II.... 


Henry VIII.. 

. 3 

•*.38 

George 111. . 


Edward VI*. 

. 2 

.. 6 

George IV. . 
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From this table it appears that in the V61 years preceding the reign of George 
III. there were 202 parliaments, whose average duration w^s 2$ years; and 
that in 210 years preceding the reign of Henry VIII. there were 143 parliaments*, 
averaging rather less than ljyear ed:h. In the 09 years or the reigns of George 
III. and IV. there we$e only thirteen parliaments, averaging^m? years and one- 
third each* Hence we learn how greatly the duration of the same parliament 
has been ^tended in these latter days, resulting, no doubt, from the better 
understanding subsisting between the ministers of the Crown and the repre- 
sentatives of the people, which rendered frequent dissolutions unnecessary 


No. XI. 

* 

«A List of those PlAccs which formerly sent Members to Parliament 
and now do notv 


Airesford. 

Dunstable. 

Kidderminster. 

Pickering. 

Aulton. • 

Duuster. * 

Kingston-on- 

Haveners. 

Axbridge. 

Dudley. 

Thames. 

Ross. 

Bamborough. 

Doncaster. 

Ledford. 

South-Molten. 

Basingstoke. 

Dedington. 

Langport. 

Sherborne. 

Berk h a mislead . 

Egremont. 

Lidbury. 

^Spalding. 

Blandford. 

Exmouth. 

Leeds. 

Stoke. 

Bishops-Stortford. 

Ely. 

Mere. 

Tickhill. 

Bradnesham. 

Fareham. 

Monticule. 

Tonbridge. 

Bradford. 

Farnham. « 

Manchester. 

Teignm'Mith. 

Bromyard. 

Fremington. 

Melton-Mowbray. 

Torring*^ * 

Burford. 

Glastonbury. * 

Mcvlbury. 

Wainfleet. 

Chelmsford. 

Griuhpound., 

Newbury. 

Wisbeacli. 

Conebrig. 

Greenwich. 

Odybatn. 

W hitney. 

Crediton. 

Halifax. 

Overton. 

Whitby. 

Chard 

Ilighworthu 

Poligrecn. 

Ware. 

Chipping- N orton. 

Jan ell. ^ 

Inshore. 

Watchet. 


In all sixty-nine boroughs, which sent members to parliament in different 
reigns, and which are now deprived of that right. Besides these, Mr. Oldfield 
has given a list of ninety -seven other boroughs which have charters, and most 
probably sent members at some former period since the reign of Edward I. but 
which are now disfranchised. From the reign of Edward I. to that of Charles 
II. boroughs have been created and annihilated, at the caprice of each succes- 
sive monarch. The following will show at one view, the gradual alterations 
in the representation of the people. 


'No. XII. 

Shires and Universities. 


Edward I and precedingimonarchs, 37 counties 

„ \rltj $ Bliires of Chester au& Monmouth 4) 

Henry vm. •• £ Welsh countiesj 1 member each '.12 S 

James I the two universities 

Charles II Durham county 

Anne ...... 30 Scotch counties, with one member each . • M 

George III. • * Irish con nty members 

•• Irish university . . 

George IV..*^ Yorkshire county 


No. of Members. 


193 
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• Cities ani* Boroughs. 


Edward I. . . 
Edward II . . 
Edward III. 

llfliry VI. . . 
Edward IV. 

Henry VIII. 
Edward VI. 


Mary 


5 %nd preceding monarchs, created 78 boroughs, ? 

' | with 2 members etfch, and London with 4 y 4 


with 2 members etfch, and London with 
. created 6 boroughs, with 8 members each 
I created 9 boroughs, with 2 members each 1 
' I restored 2 boroughs, with 2 members each 4f 
J created 5 boroughs, with 2 members each 10 

’ I restored 2 boroughs, with 2 members each 4 

J created 3 boroughs, with 2 members each 

’ f restored 1 i)o rough, with 2 members 
( created 4»hotoughs, with members each 8 

• • < created 1 

C. cmJted 

J created 

* I restored 10 boroughs, with 2 members each 20 $ 

i created 7 boroughs, witft 2 members each 14*1 

. ? created 3 boroughs, with I member each 3 J 

f restored 2 boroughs, with 2 members each 


^ created 12 Welsh boroughs i membei* each 12 


{ 

Si 

n 


1 borough, with 1 member _ . 

11 tmroughs, with 2 members each 28 ) 


4 S 


•160 

12 


14 


21 


48 


21 


ri . £ , \ treated 24 boroughs, with 2 members each 48 i 

Elizabeth .... j reslore( j # bproughs, with 2 members each 16^ 

f created 3 boroughs, with 2 members each 6 1 

* James I 'created 1 borough, with 1 member each I [ 23 

C restored 8 boroughs, with 2 members each 16 $ • 

Charges*! . restored 0 boroughs, with 2 members each * 18 

Charles II created 2 boroughs, with* 2 members each •' 4 

Anne added 15 Scots boroughs 1 member each 15 

George 111. . . added 35 Irish cities and boroughs 35 


465 


RETROSPEC TIVE GLANCE AT PAST HOUSES* OF COMMONS. 

Hence chartered boroughs are such public plagues, 

And burghers, men immaculate perhaps 
In all their private functions, once combined, « 

Become a loathsome body, only fit 

For dissolution, hurtful to the main. — Cowper. 

In the puerile debates on the East Retfcfrd bill, sir Ik Pell took up a 
sophism dropped by the* late Mr. Canning* namely, that however just 
and expedient a reform in the representation might be, still he should 
oppose it, since it would compromise the safety of the monarchy.* What 
an argument to address to the United # Kingdom ! Is the safety of the 
Crown* and the. Aristocracy to be puVin competition with the wishes and 
welfare of twenty-four millions of people ; or, if we include the popu- 
lation of the colonies and dependencies of the empire, with one hundred 
and fifty millitftos ? The kingly office is only a trust for* the public 
benefit, and the Peerage* is instituted for a similar purpose : and shall, 
the prerogatives of these be made a pretext for withholding justice and 
happiness from such an assemblage of human beings ? Bdt ,we deqy 
either the Crown or Peerage would be compromised by parliamentary 
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reform, between which and a gw^rnmeut of three orders we cannot 
discern an inherent incompatibility. Every community must have a 
head; c we prefer a king to any either designation, and between the mo- 
narch and* the commons an intermediate body maybe interposed, ypthout 
deranging the harmony of r tbe system or erecting a barrier to popular 
rights. This intermediate body is the Peerage, or Aristocracy, and 
ought to he a Teal aristocracy, consisting of the elite of society, 
not deriving their functions from the accident of birtn, but chosen, like 
the judges, for life . Such an innovation as this might compromise 
the corruptions of monarchy and aristocracy, they might involve a re- 
duction in the civil list, and in the perfsiops and unearned 'salaries of 
the nobility; and it may be these Sir Robert contemplated ; but the loss 
^ of them would not bo greatly deplored br the people of England /so 
long as the substance of the regal office and the legitimate functions cfiT 
an upper chamber were preserved inviolate. It would relieve them at 
least of the pain of beholding the descendants of statesmen, heroes, 
and lawyers, dependent on sources of income which true nobility ought 
to spurn. They inherit juame, and fame, and ranl$ v but no bread. A 
podrWTis a poor thing, and the natural prey of a corrupt or ambitious 
Minister. What will not a pauper peer, dependent on a paltry sinecure 
or pension, with a fashionable wife an<jl a crowd of infant nobility about 
her — very .hungry, and wliat is worse, very capricious andjaxurious — 
do for quarter day ? . #4 

It may be truly V>aid England lias yet to establish a constitution. 
France and America are the only countries which can answer the chal- 
lenge — If you have a constitution produce it ? An Englishman, if 
asked, wlieib is the constitution of which you boast ? must answer, it 
exists by a sort of inference from wha', a half hundred hirelings have 
written, and in which they all contradict each other, and are the 
whole of them confradicted by daily practice in every transaction f of 
state. In evei;y part the renovated French constitution, under king 
Philip, is an improvement on the principles of the English government. 
W« shall select points of comparison. * 

The French charter is announced as the right of the people^ not the 
grant of the Crown. It abolishes the censorship of the press. The 
dramatic ceifcorstip exists in England in great rigour, and tlip powers 
of the attorney-general are Un indirect censorship — a suspended dc s- 
potism — which, aided by the stamp-duties, and the law of securities, 
fetter the freedom of discussion. The sittings of the two chambers arc 
declared public: the debates of our parliament are by law declared 
secret/ and are .published only Iby^coimivance at the illegality: The 
French deputies are elected only for five years, ours for, seven. A con- 
fiscation of goods is abolished ; — in England, children may be attainted i 
in blood fof the delinquencies of their parents, and punished by confis- 
cation of their father’s property. Peers in France cannot vote till they 
4 are twenty-five years of age : in England they vofe at twenty-one, and 
by proxj^ without hearing the discussion. .Half the members must be 
resident: in England, one-half the members have no knowledge of the 
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boroughs they rcpresdht. The French government, without proAssing 
to be of any religion,' grants not only equal toleration, but equal provi- 
sion for the mainterfence of every Christian sect : the English fbtem- 
ment adopts one creed, and subjects to neglect every other. In short, 
the French constitution is, in all respects, what the English* pretends 
to be, except in the impossible theory of throe equal and co existing 
branches of the legislature. In France, the commons are triumphant, 
the peers subordinate, and the king only the premier, or first public 
minister: in England, a surreptitious branch of the constitution has 
been predominant— the boroughyiongers. 

To all ciflnplaints against our defective representation, Mr. Canning- 
had but one .reply — It yorks well. Any government is better than no 
government? and, consequently, they muot r*ll work well. It wasytime, 
however, for that gfoat Pacific Ocean, the English public, to look 
about them, and see whether other goverifments did not work better. 
While John Bull lies been dozing under the political drug, it works 
well, his tnorc vigilant neighbours in France have laughed him to scorn, 
and bra^gly achieved a government that works better. Having ^rfinn ip* 
glared the principles of the two governments, let us next compare, not 
theories, charters, and paper-constitutions, but simply the working 
well : acknowledging, however, imprimis , that in working a people , 
no govc^njpejifc ever worked half so well as that of England. • 

Who does not remember the incessant gokdings i£ the house of com- 
mons to acknowledge the free republics of South America, and tho 
sophistry, concealments, and shuffling to put off the recognition ? The 
French government, before it was a month old* declared its fecognitfem. 

Wc have been chuckling and rejoicing over IVJr. Fox’s libel bill for 
the last forty years. The French have at onco determined that all 
offences of the press shall be subject to the adjudication of a jury. 

^hat nauseating debates have occurred session aft&- session, to induce 
the government to rescue the black population of our Oblonics from a 
brutal tyranny. The French have already given ^11 the rights and 
privileges of citizenship to their negroes, and are adopting measures for 
the effective protection of tho African race. 

What eloquent and endtess declamation there has been # on the in- 
creasing influence of the^Crown, from the increased expenditure, and 
the augmentation of the Peerage. Withm a few days of its first 
sitting, the French Chamber struck off the roll ninety-three p$ers of 
the creation of Charles X. and last year made a bolder step by the aboli- 
tion of the hereditary right of legislation * t 

Every session Jias produced its expo^uro of jobs, which generate like 
the polypus, and are quite as indestructible. The Dundas and Bathurst 
and the South-American missions were the jobs of the Tories # and tho 
Plunket doings those of the Whigs. The French are subjecting their 
pension -list, their dead weight, and the ecclesiastical and civil salaries 
to rigid investigation and close curtailment. # 

Every session produced its scores of motions for economy, finance# 
committees, judicial inquiries, and what not. They all ended in no- 
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thing Vmt bills of charges for commissioners, secretaries, office -koepers, 
and so forth. The most ridiculous, and almost the last farce of the 
Tories the mock trial of the East Retford electors, and the passiri^ 
laws to indemnify witnesses for their evidence in proof of corruption ! 

Lastfyi, observe w hat the French have done in regard to capital punish- 
ments. We have been nibbling for half a century at our savage treason 
laws : in the session of 1830 an abortive attempt ,was made to abolish 
capital punishment for forgery; the French have voted for the abolition 
of the punishment of death for all political offences . 

Instead of a working government, the \Borough System has been the 
laziest institution^ the world for any purpose save evil doiftg— a mere 
congerie of formalizes, parade, and ostentation. The Parliament, for 
a cei\*ury, has been little bettor than a common debating cltsb, wliette a 
mob of gentlemen met, during the winter season, to spend thflir 
evenings 'in cracking jokes ‘and spouting nonsense. It has been mere 
play at shuttlecock between the rival disputants, who, in alternately 
changing from one side of the house to the other, have amused themselves 
inj^jptncally throwing back their opponents' argument's, phrases, and 
opinions: all the time the nation has been looking on the logomachy : 
quite seriously, as if it were real business, instead of a sham fight— 
imrndess pastime for tho$e who had no better employment : but the 
game is up ! 
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Many of the members belonged to several classes or interests, and have been 
enumerated in each, which swells the nominal number of individuals. It is 
apparent th^t the vast majority were connectedwith the Peerage, the Army, Navy, 
Courts of Law, Public Offices, and Colonies ; and, in lieu uf representing the 
People, only represented those interests over which it is the constitutional object 
of a real House of Commons to exercise a watchful and efficient control. 
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INNS OF COURT AND CHANCERY. 

In our chapter on Corporations we might have properly included :i 
short notice of the present state of the Inns of Court. They form in- 
corporated foundations, originally intended for the study of tha^l &wi i mi d * 
advancement of legal science ; and grew out of the violent contests be- 
tween the clergy and laity respecting the introduction of the civil 
law' into this country, the former "being anxious to make it the* law 
of the land, ' and the latter, with equal pertinacity, insisting on being 
governed by the municipal or comtnon law. As ^he clergy had the 
control of the universities, the professors of the common law were ex- 
cluded from them, and constrained to establish an university for them- 
selves. This they did by purchasing, at various times, certain hotfees 
and lands between the city of Westminster, the place of holding the 
king’s courts, and the city of Loncfon, for advantage of ready access to 
the one, and plenty of provisions in the other. — Chit. BL C. 18 . 
Ilefe they naturally fell into collegiate order — exercifes were perform^, 
lectures read, and other immunities of the regular universities assumed. 
After being established some time, the crown took, them under pyi- 
teotion ; a%d more efllfetually to encourage them, Henfy III. issued an 
order, directed to the mayor and sheriffs of London, prohibiting law to 
he taught* any ‘where else # in the metropolis, except by tfyese bodies. 
He also foYnied the members of each inn 04* lodging house into a cor- 
poration, and established rules for their regulation. The societies, feel- 
ing their importance, began to exercise the privilege of bestowing rank 
upon their students of a certain standing, and conferred the degrees of 
barrister^and serjeant, corresponding Jo sthose*of bachelor and doetpr in 
the universities. • • 

From Dugdalo And Stow it appears James I. made a grant by letters 
patent of the premises of the middle and inner temple to the lynchers of 
both societies, to tiave and to hold the same mansions, gardens, and ap- 
purtenances, &c. to themselves, their hears and assigns for ever, for 
lodging^ reception, and education of the*professors and students of the 
laws 01 the realm, yielding knd paying to the same king, &c. the sums 
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of £bO a year for each of the temf>les. That a* similar grant for the 
same purpose was made of Grays Inn, by Henry VI 14. for a rent of 
£6 > h3 : f 4 ; that the fee simple of Lincoln's Inn toas conveyed to t&e 
benchers of that s&riety, fyr the same object, in the reign of Elisabeth ; 
that th%^,fee simple of Clements Iim and Lyons Inn is vested in the 
society of the Inner Temple ; that of the New Inn, in the Society of the 
Middle Temple ; that of Barnard's Inn and Staple’* Inn, in the ^ociety 
of Gray’s Inn ; that Thavie's Inn and Furnival’s Inn belonged to the 
Society of - Lincoln’s Inn. The latter was sold by that society a few 
years ago. Such is a brief outline of the origin &nd objects of the 
inns of court an/i of chancery. To enter more minutely into the 
history of these societies would be foreign to ouj* purpose ; .our object in 
statiqg the foregoing facts «is to shew 0 that these institutions frcrc 
founded for the purpose of promoting legal knowledge ; that the dif- 
ferent estates above enumerated were conferred on the societies for the 
advancement of that object ; that the mode prescribed for carrying it 
into effect was by giving public instructions in the different Inns, and 
ilhai ^ueh instructions were actually given at thr period wften those 
estates w r ere granted to the benchers. It is unnecessary to state that* 
the benchers have ever since been in the reception of the profits *of 
these estates, and that no legal instructions have for a long time been 
given in the inns of court, or any measures adopted to direct the appli- 
cation of those who^may feel disposed to study. At the Inner Temple 
the exercises are compounded for by the payment of money. In the 
Middle Temple the form is observed, but with no real utility i These 
innfl, with Gray’s Inn qnd Lincoln’s Inn, are the only societies the 
members whereof are f called to the bar. Admission to the inns of 
chancery, which are Barnard’s Infi, Staple’s Inn, FurnivaPs Inn, 
Lyon’s Inn, Thavies’ Inn, Clement’s Inn, Clifford’s Inn, and New Inn, 
would now be of ns avail in obtaining a call to the bar. * 

*Two reasons may be assigned for the decline of the inns of court as 
seminaries of legal instruction. First, the more eminenj; of the pro- 
fession find it ny>re advantageous to aspire to tlH receipt of^the profit- 
able fees in the courts of law, the possession of rich legal sinecures, and 
the higher offices of state, than to devote themselves to the teaching the 
principles of judicial knowledge. The second r reason we consider to be 
that assigned by a writer in the Legal Examiner— namely, the irre- 
sponsible character of the benchers, who, not being accountable for the 
revenues at their disposal, feel no disposition to part with them, nor listen 
to improvements which • might, disturb the exercise, of their authority. 
They* also possess irresponsible porter in conferring the degree of Barrister, 
and may even refuse to admit any person a ^student in tho inns of 
court, and cannot be compelled to assign reasons for such refusal 
( King's 'Bench ^ M. T. 1 825 ) : thus possessing authority arbitrarily to 
# exclude any individual from ttye most seduettve department of the pro- 
fession. * , 

# Fronj fne known character of many of tho Benchers, if is a subject of 
surprise the defective administration of the inns of court has so long 
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escaped notice ; it ca£ only have ariSen from that esprit de corp <frhich 
usually renders ♦ndividuals averse from any proceeding which savours of 
a* betrayal of their ‘own cast; and, if# they be of a reforming •spirit, 
induce* them to apply to objects foreign or extraneous to their fraternity. 
In the list of benchers of Lincoln’s Inn we find tho distinguished 
name of Henry Brougham, synonymous with universal hostility to 
abuses. There is also sir Thomas Denman, the ex-officio prosecutor of 
malversation and violated trusts by incorporated bodies. There is also 
the celebrated Jeron^y Bentham, who lias devoted a long life to tho task 
of legal improvement, nm only- jji this but most other countries. Those 
eminent individuals, we doubt* not, are wholly guiltless of participation 
in the mal-iidministrayon of their brethren ; perhaps there are few 
subjects witfl which they are db little acquainted. The government of 
tl{s inns of court, wef suspect, like that of tho city companies and most 
corporations, has ’fallen into the hands of H few intriguers, or* of those 
who have no higher or more lucrative objects of ambition. But this is 
no justification of tho specific abuses of the law establishments. The 
benchersVire self-cWcted bodies, accountable to no superior, qpnsj&tingp 
•of about one hundred and twenty individuals, in the receipt, it has been 
calculated, of £60,000 a year, granted to them in trust to promote 
legal knowledge, yet not one shilling of these revenues do they expend 
in forwa]-<ljmg*that object. This is quite as bad as the GreshaTn lectures 
in the city ; it is a state of things that ought not to jpass uninvestigated: 
every student, we apprehend, who is entered of the inns of court, is a 
shareholder in the funds of the society to which he belongs, and may 
rightfully demand that they shall be administesed in the advancement of 
these ends for which they were originally grantej. 

Some years ago sir James Scarffitt had a project on foot for raising 
the scholastic and other qualifications of aspirants to the bar. Should 
design still be entertained, an improvement iiPthe institutions of 
the inns of court, and the administration of the reverses, might *be 
rendered auxiliary to the proposed undertaking. Jf it be true, that 
out of one thousand «*nd fifty-four barristers there are only twenty 
capable oi filling the situation of puisne judge, it is high time some 
change ws^ introduced, both for the advantage of the community and 
legid students. With such a limited number of individuals qualified for 
judicial appointments, the choice of Ministers is restricted, and tho 
salaries of the judges maintained at a monopoly standard. 

TRINITY COLL»flfc, # DUBLIN.* 

The revenues qf “ The College of the Holy and undivided Trinity of 
Queen Elizabeth, near Dublin” are kept so masonically secret, that, up 

* Wk have received the account of this institution .from a correspondent 
in Dublin, well known vn that city and alsoto the English Public. Willi re- 
spect to its accuracy, we can only say, that ko will promptly correct any error 
that mftv l>e pointed out from an authentic source ; but at the same lime w* 
warn the College* that partial contradictions, unaccompanied by plain statements 
of income and expenditure, can do myiervioe to that establishment. 
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to thik hour, all is mystery without. Conjectured and statements have 
been, at different times, made by men supposed to be capable of judging, 
and wl&o had graduated within fhe blessed precinc&s, but they aro all 
vague ani uncertain. A general opinion is, that the land revenues arc 
about £6p,000 a year, and that the profit on the board and lodging of the 
fellow commoners and pensioners, fees, fines, and other sources of income, 
pay so much of the expenses as to leave £30,000 fir, as some think, 
£40,000 surplus. One account has been published, stating that it fiad in 
one county alone (Armagh) 60,000 acres, but that a good part was let so 
low as 6s. per acre. Those old leases are* however, occasionally drop- 
ping, and of course increasing the college revenue. It hds also very 
good estates in Donegal and Kerry, estimated , some fifteen or twenty 
years^ago at upwards of £15^)00 rent. Besides, it possesses many*fex- 
cellent Dublin holdings in ground rents and house*, that are all valuab{p. 
It was James I. who gave? the Ulster estates, and also a pension of 
£358: 15. In your list of composition tithes (page 148) Trin. Col. 
Dub. is sprinkled here and there, but that is nothing to the actual pro- 
Aentp tion. which it holds as a matter of right, and dispenses at 'pleasure. 
A writer, evidently favourable to the college, says that it has nineteen * 
benefices of from £500 to £1000 a year, and that their value is con- 
stantly increasing. That c was thirty years ago — wliat must they be 
worth now ? v 

There arg seven senior and eighteen junior fellows. The latter, who 
are the teachers, have, it is said , £400 (some say £500) a year, with 
lodging and commons (board) ; but they make from £800 to £1000, and 
evqp above £1800 more ^y tuition ; for all the students, whether intern 
or extern, must pay for that separately, and they can choose their own 
teacher, though great efforts were m tide to deprive them of that right. 
Some restrictions would, however, be judicious, as I shall hereafter 
shew. The charge for tuition will be noticed in another place. 

•The senior fellows have, it is said, £1000 (somo say £1200) a year, 
a church living in some particular caseB, and a lucrative post or two, as 
viCe-provost; b^rshr, librarian, and catechist (here are throe); senior 
proctor; senior dean and auditor, &c. &c. ; though these were for- 
merly distinct places. The junior fellowsoalso hold places like the 
senior, thofigh iess valuable,* as registrar, censor, junior dean, junior 
proctor, sub-librarian, profebsorships, assistant* ditto, morning lecturers, 
preachers, &c. &c. 

We how come to the door, for we can get no farther, of the grand 
arcanum. Those seven senior fellows with the provost form the actual 
goverfiment of* the college, and itrts believed that nonqelse arC let into 
the mysteries of revenue, and that until a junior gfjts to be a senior, 
which he one day devoutly expects, he is not entrusted with the grand 
secret, which has been kept with a fidelity almost unexampled. Tho 
question then is, what is done with the alleged surplus ? Here wo non- 
1 masons are all left to guesses* and I can only* tell you pdiat people 
think. f No one supposes that any of the junior fellows get much «f it — 
indeed, the popular opinion is, they get none ; because il they did they 
would not work so hard as they do at .tuition. The common opinion is, 
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that a good part is sjiarod amongst^tlie senior government ; and surely, 
if this be falst^ it would be very easy for the college to dispro/c whal 
brings it into, perhaps, unmerited disrepute. While the public are left 
to mere conjecture', they will inevitably believe in the worst lejftrls. 

Let it not be thought by Englishmen, tfcftit Trirfity College^ Dublin, 
is merely a local Irish subject, with which they have n* concern. 
If “ what every one says must be true,” it is the wealthiest uni - 
lersity in the uforld, although it has scarcely 2000 students, while 
Oxford and Cambridge together have nearly 10,000, and it is the 
duty of English, members to bring the subject under parliamentary 
investigation. Concealment *in one great instance sanctions it in 
another, and it is this that leads# to such abuses and misapplica- 
tions of $ie public* mone^. We know how the honest portion of 
the London press advocated secrecy in* the Bank of England^ when, 1 
S. few years ago, a wish was expressed for a yearly expose similar 
to the Bank of Paris. Old Trinity, like the church, always ap- 
pears to be much hurt by the frequent guesses at her wealth ; but, until 
we hav^ an authentic statement, it is natural for the public to presume 
that its income is Enormous, and that a vast portion of it iswaot ap p teCd 
as intended. Why not set all those conjectures, that it would call ma- 
licious, or ill founded — why not set them at rest for ever by a candid 
statement ? The public have a fright to such statement, for the •college 
is endiMed with the property of the nation, no matter by what name, 
royal grants or otherwise, it might have been given ; and jferliamcnt has 
also lavished large sums in the buildings at different times. While au- 
thentic information is unattainable by the public, can they be blamed 
for believing in the worst reports ? Can they be blamed# for belfcving 
that there is something which # Will not bear .the light? The college 
threatens actions — that is the way it answers charges. About four j^enrs 
ago the Freeman’s Journal ventured on some animadversions, but it was 
dllenced by a threat of law proceedings. Now this ifever did any thing for 
a public establishment but to excite and confirm suspicion, hatred, and 
disgust, nor will it ever make people believe in the purity of the eoljege. 
What though the directors are all in holy orders, they* are but men, and 
therefore peccable. The charter of Charles I. granted in lieu of Eliza- 
beth’s, Requires that the Bursar give in* on the 20th No^pmhor in each 
year, an accurate account of all receipts .and disbursements, and copy 
same into a book. Now that book is kept — else the charter is void. 

“ Show,* show, show ” (Macbeth). That would be the proper way to 
answer alleged libels. 

Old Trinity is, like the church, ^o^very tenacious of change iq techni- 
cals, that it instill “ near” Dublin, through it has been above a century 
in it, and is now more in the centre of our city than Ludgate-hill is in 
London. Thjp very absurdity would form cogent grounds for a new 
and improved charter fqr Trinity College in Dublin, there being now no 
such thing as Trinity College near Dublin. There is something more 
than liuiflour in this remark, and I Wish it to be taken ver^ seriously. 

Yet, stilly like the church, Old Trinity permits changes beneficial ^ 
revenue. In J793 Catholics wqre admitted as students in this orthodox 
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establishment, which assuredly was f a groat innovation on its unsullied 

# Protestant charter. No matter for that — it materially served the fiscal 
department, for the students, who had been fluctuating between 5 and* 
700, fofb in a few years to 1000, and are now nearly 2000. m But 
again — tjjere were then fifteen junior fellows or teachers for 500, and 

# now there ore but three additional for three times the number. What 
prodigious spirit and liberality ! Their labours are indeed so great, that 
even an archbishop of Dublin, in defending the University from? the 
charge of “ silent sister/’ did not hesitate to declare them excessive. 
His grace clearly showed that they left th$ teachers no leisure for au- 
thorship, but it did not occur to him at 4 tfye time, that he w r f.s making 

f a heavy charge against the college itself, which the worthy prelate 
otherwise treats with all the tenderness flue to f a high-church-loviag 
Establishment. The charter sets no limit to the number of junior fel-» 
lows, and Charles began with nine, “ in the name of more,” when there 
were not, perhaps, 1 00 students. 

The following are some extracts of yearly salaries and charges from 
the charter : — c 

£100 ; senior fellow, £9. 13.4.; junior^ fellow, £3; cate- 
chist, £13. 6. 8.; sub-dean, £4; junior ditto, £2; lecturer, £4^ 
bursar, £10 ; librarian, £3. With lodging and commons. 

Scholars. — Natives, £3, n6t natives lus. With lodging and commons. 

The junioV fellows or teachers not to charge more for tuition than £4 
for a fellow cfcmmonea, £2 for a pensioner, and 20s. for a sizer. 

College to be charged no more than 4s. 4Jd. a week for the commons 
of a fellow, and Is. 9 \d. for a scholar. This was fixed by George H., 
who Also raised the salary* of the librarian to £60, to which office he 
attached great importance and responsibility ; but he left all other 
salaries and charges as in the charter. No official mention of sub- 
librarian appears any where. 

Having given the& very necessary extracts, we must now speak 
particularly of scholars and sizers. Scholars are deserving students, 
not \ower than junior sophister, who stand an examination in logic, and 
though the post csfiinot be held beyond the five years, and thh advan- 
tages are very trifling, it is eagerly sought. What must we then think 
of Old Trinity’s liberality, when the number is still but 70, gs fixted 
by Charles ? Yes, this college, which has made such numerous bye • 
laws and changes for renewal and other purposes, here sticks religiously 
to the charter ! Do we wish them to break it ? No, but we' wish no 
partial observances. lot it be either “ the whole oharter, and nothing 
but the ^harter,” or let the deviation be generally liberal. The provost 
and senior fellows' know r full well, that, leave would be readily granted to 
increase the scholars, and w’hy not here apply to government ? But we 
have more to^ay about the scholars, and shall leave them fer the present, 
in order to notice the sizers. < 

t The free students or sizers were directed, by the ‘Statutes of Charles, 
to be used ag servants, to wait at Yable, feed on the fragments*, and do 
menial offices in the college. Of the baseness, the me&nrfcss, and the 
\ * crucify -df this, we cannot form, a just, estimation without recollecting 
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that they were Protestants — wereithey Papists, the thing migljt find a 
justification in,the persecuting spirit of the times, hut we have seen that" 
Yione were admitted till 1793. Can we possibly imagine any^node of 
giving charity more revolting or detestable ? Is jt not something like 
inhumanly dinging our alms in the face of the humble mendfeant? A 
show is made of fostering indigent talent, while it is wounded and" 
repressed by the bitterest mortification that can be well conceived. This 
was "Charles’s refined notion of rearing up spirited Protestants, who were 
afterwards to declaim against the slavish and degrading institutions of 
popery. Yet, orf a vacaiwy occurring, it is common to have 150 
candidates, who must alrqadjr know morq Greek and Latin than is 
necessary for a jilius nobilis to obtain a degrees? Oxford. The besf 
answerer in a most kevere examination is admitted ; and he, though % 
mere boy, has often sufficient lore to qualify, as times go, for a classical 
professor. It is but justice, however, to. say that, about tht beginning 
of the present century, the college relaxed a great deal of its authorised 
severity towards those interesting objects, from whose ranks have sprung 
some qf the finest geniuses that could adorn any country. Yet the 
number is still but thirty, as originally fixed by Charles! O the 
charter — how beautifully inviolable it appears in some cases ! So, then, 
file scholars must never exceed seventy, nor the sizers thirty, no # matter 
how the college revenues augment ! * • 

Come we now to some moBt important considerations. # No one will 
maintain that the salaries of Charles, though doubtless liberal cnougli at 
the time, would answer for the present day. Accordingly, we find, on 
the authority of T. Swift, of whom we shall have occasion to ^pcak 
hereafter, that thirty -seven yeajs ago the* provost had £3000, the 
bursar £2000, and the junior fellows £90. Lodk now to preceding page, 
and it will be seen that the first and last exhibit an increase of exactly 
thirty fold, and the bursar two hundred fold, oveg the charter salaries. 
And if it be true that the junior fellows have now £4Q£), that is afl in- 
crease of one hundred and thirty-three fold. Now, how were these 
augmentations made ? Through bye-laws, no douUt but why not Iteep 
cater is paribus in view. "Why keep the scholars to the now miserable 
allowances of Charles? # Answer that. Tell us why, at only taking 
thfrty fiqjd as a standard, they are not allowed £90 a -year* for they are 
now, perhaps, all natives ? Tell us whether Is*. 9d. a week is not still, 
in some cases, the calculation for their commons ; and tell us, is there 
no more than 4s. 4 Jd. for that of a fellow ? " 

Look again to former page for tuition. The charge for a pen- 
sioner* now is, entrance (of whichs.tfleje is no mention in the tliarter) 
£14 : 5 : 0, an^ £6 : 8 : 0 for first half year, and it goes on rising 
according to class. I have not ascertained, precisely, the charges for a 
fellow commoner, but I find that they are considerably 'higher. So 
much for the sacred charter and tuition. I do not know what is now 
allowed for the sizers, but, as there ar§*not two a piece for the teachers, 
it is of no consequence. # * • # ( 

All the fdlows, “ big and little,” are, with the exception of three* 



obliged J.o be pr tested y in order to fiU up the college benefices as they 
become vacant. We are now approaching some of the diversity mys- 
teries. t No institution has succeeded so well in getting;, favourable reports 
in books as ‘this. Look into any X the most independent English works 
that mention Trinity College , A Dublin, and you would suppose it faultless 
• as any thing* human could be expected; but the truth is, that they have 
all been deceived for want of authentic information. The only attempt 
worth notice, at a fearless expose, of which I have ‘heard, was by a 
gentleman named Theophilus Swift, in a pamphlet published 1794, which 
is now out of print and very scarce. He brings numerous grave charges 
against the entire college system, and particularly as regarding not only 
education, but coirfpetency for tuition. Those I shall pass, but he 
makes one accusation bf great iniportance,- 7 -that rfiulcts and <fines wvc 
vexatiotibly multiplied on the pupils, so as to amount to no less than* 
£8000 a-y?ar, “ which was alj swept into the fobs of tho fellows.” For 
this, and, particularly observe, for this only, be was served with notice 
of an action for “ libel.” Swift called for a fair account of receipts and 
d isburse ments, and this is the way that he is answered ! He alsp states 
thWliviflg worth £1000 a-year was refused by eight junior fellows, 
and was only gecopted by the ninth in rotation, because he wished a 
quiet life. See what an answer this is to the authentic accounts we rcad^ 
of a senior, fellowship bein£ worth “perhaps” £1000 a-year, and a 
junior “ perhaps” £700 or £800 a-year, when £1000 was 'actually 
spurned at by a junior near forty years ago. To us, in Dublin, such 
accounts are quite mawkish — they appear, at best, liko the miracle of 
the five loaves and fishes, when we see senior fellows keeping splendid 
town *inansionSi, beautiful ebuntry seats, carriages, livery servants, and 
living altogether at a rate?immeasurabfy r above our notions of a thousand 
a-year. The fact is that we know nothing of fellowship incomes, for the 
whole machinery is managed with admirable dexterity. Thus the pre- 
sent*(now the late) provost, Kyle, has accepted the bishopric of CovlJ, 
estimated at £6000 a-year, and, of course, that would seem to say that 
the provostship was not worth so much. We have seen what Swift says of 
the salary, and th&re is, besides, a princely mansion, with all Sdie other 
nameless &c.’s, and the place is at this day so valuable, that some 
carry their estimates as high as £8,000 or £10,000 a-year. 4 , Why, 
then, accept one of only a-thk’d the amount ? In explaining this, it is 
necessary to observe that the patronage of the Cork see is said to be worth 
from £1 9,000 to £30,000 a-year,— no contemptible source for a family 
provision ; but suppose it h$d no patronage, the new bishop does not 
calculate on remaining there alwa^S r c There is, you know, such ivthing 
as translation— you, Mr. Editor, as a learned man, understand that. 
So, if a senior fellow is vacated to accept a living of* £1000 a-year, 
it is no proof that his fellowship was not worth above tretyc. But these 
apparent phenomena help to silence the vulgar inquirer, who undcr- 
standeth not translation, collatiDn, or the beauties of Christian- like 
expectancy* * 1 » 

. .We can* now plainly see that Trinity College*, Dublin, is, in essence and 
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substance, a churcrtestablishment^and some light on its political character 
may be interesting. The suppression of the celebrated Historical Society, 
that produced so pany great men, is well known, and l shall or^r .observe 
• tha^ about sixteen or eighteen yesfrs ago, Locke on Government was 
expelled to make room for Butler’s Analogy of revealed Religion. You 
know the two works, Mr. Editor, and you can judge of tlft spirit thaS 
actuates the onl^y university in a country with eight millions of in- 
habitants. 

No Catholic can remain in college after he have finished his course, 
as ho cannot be h scholar* nor he admitted to a higher degree than 
Bachclofof Arts. , * 

None but the provost, fellows, # and scholars; have a vote for thb 
parliamentary representative. * 

From all these considerations, the following aro among some*mprove- 
ments that naturally suggest themselves^ — » 

1. That the real yearly revenue of the college, in lands and otherwise, 
and fsorn lines, entrance, or other fees, board and lodging of fellow 
commpners and pensioners, tuitions, &c. and the total expenditure, jay 
for ten years last past, be published. This is necessary, t^inspmTcon- 
fidencc and respect ; for no one can conceive why there should be any 
’secrecy in the pecuniary concerns of a national establishment, 

assuredly for the advancement of learning! . 

2. That, if any surplus appear over and above a reasonable fund for 
contingencies of building or repairing, it should, *in the first instance, bo 
applied to giving the scholars the increased allowances to which they aro 
as fairly entitled as the provost and fellows. 

3. That, after adjusting the rights of the scholars, dhy further sur- 
plus should be applied to exte^Jing the sizeife to one hundred - a num- 
ber which would still be by no means proportioned to other augmenta- 
tions. The scholars, too, should be increased^ but not until after tlio 

‘sizers were one hundred. And a charge, now exacted from the •sizers 
for lodging, not mentioned in the charter, should be abolished. 

4. That the number of junior fellows should be regulated by that of 
the students, which would be very easy ; for if they decreased, a vacant 
junior fellowship need n^t be filled up. None of them to have less than 
af certain number of pupils, say fifty,# and while th|t remained uncom- 
pleted, no newstudeitt should be allowed to choose his teacher. Such a 
regulation would be found most equitable and serviceable. 

5. That the junior, or, at least, the senior sophisters have the right of 
voting for a parliamentary representative for the college. 

6 % That Catholics should be eligible to scholarship. For fellowships, 
the church being the fountain of college promotion, I do not think they 
could or woulcl expect a participation, as the constitution of the esta- 
blishment should be entirely changed to allow their adonssion : but to 
scholarships there cannot be any reasonable objection. 

I now tell the* college that petufant or dogmatical contradictidhs, 
or ^ctidns at law, will avail nothing, while the whole •revenue and 
disbursemeftt are unknown to the public. A new charter bud stafi 4 
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for Trinity College in Dublin, should certainly He recommended to 
parliament. We shall, no doubt, hear a great deal of fudge about the 
sacredne^ of charters, but that is^mere fustian, witb the precedent of* 
Charles before us, whp did nothing less than abrogate the original of* 
Elizabeth**- with the example of George II., who altered as much as he 
thought proper of Charles's ; and, finally, with the admission of Catholics 
by the act of an Irish parliament, and which was rather aided than 
opposed by the college, as could be easily demonstrated. An improved 
charter would .ultimately serve the college itself, by making it a popular 
and respected establishment, instead of being, as it now*is, an object of 
suspicion, monopoly ^ and unfavourable report, and one of Which the 
jftiblic are ready to believe the very Worst rumours. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. 

* c * 

Return of the population, according to the census of 182UancLJ83I , 
of all towns <*r cities in England , exceeding a population of ten thou- 
sand, to which it is not intended by the Reform Dill to give repre- 
sentatives. 


City or Town. 

Lancashire : 
Toxteth Park • • 
Spotland • 
Middlesex : 

Chelsea 

Kensington •••• 
Staffordshire : 
Kingswinford • • 
Tiptofi ••«'•••• 
Yorkshire: 

Saddleworth • • • • 

« 


Population 
in 1821. 

9 

Population 
in 1831. 

1 2,829 • • • • 

13,453 •••• 

24,067 

15,325 

26,860 • • • • 
14,428 

32,3? J 
20,902, 

1 1 ,022 • • • • • 
11,546 v . 

15;156 . 
14,951 • 

4 3,902 • • • • 

15,986 



» y ' * • • 

An Account of the Amount actually Expended under each Head of Service in the TOars 1829 and 1830, and an 



18,4M f 774 6 7 16,746,074 2 3 17,252,963 
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SUMS "ErP^NDED UNDER THE t HEAD OF CIVIL rONTINOENCIES 

IN 1831. 


The amount expended for furniture, ironmongery, &c. fbr White- 
hall Chapel, apartments of the officers of the guards, and for 


the Tower, in the three quarters ended June 30, 18*3^ £330 

Ditto for robes, collars, badges, &c. for knights of. the several 

• orders, in the same period’ • • • • 2/378 

Ditto for repairing the 1 King’s crown, maces, badgo, &c., go^d 
1 and sik/er sticks, officers attehding proclamation of His Ma- 
jesty’s acqession, in the same period 511 

Ditto for plate supplied to Lord Melbourne, upon his appointment 


as secretary of state, in the quarter ended 30th June 1831 • • t 488 
The commission for inquiring into the state of His Majesty’s set- 
. flfefflfcnts, \he Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon and Mauritius • • i4830 


The commission for inquiring into fees in the courts of justice ; 

on account of remuneration and expenses 3662 « 

The cominission for inquiring into the la^ of real property; on 

account of expenses •••••• . — ] 044 

The commission for inquiring into the practice, &c. of the eccle- 
siastical courts 1639 


The commission for carrying into effect the convention signed at 
London on the 29th September 1827, between His Majesty 
and the United States of America, Stipulating the reference 
to the arbitration of a friendly sovereign, of the disputed points 
of boundary under the 5th article of the Treaty of Ghent • • • • 3000 

The commission for carrying into effect certain stipulations rela- 
tive to the demarcation of the boundaries of the new state of 
Greece, agreed upon between the plenipotentiaries of the 
allied powers, parties to the treaty signed at London on the f 

6th July 1827 962 

The amount paid on account of R. Lander’s lath expedition of 1 , 

discovery to Africa * ' 853 

The amount paid for relief of certain distressed Spanish subjects 
residing 'in this country, wholly without the means of subsis- 


tence, who had been employed with the British army, or under 
British, authorities in Spain, or whq had otherwise rendered 

service to our military operation^ in that country t- • • • 12420 

Expense of creating Admiral sir James Saumarez a bafon of 
the United Kingdom, in reward for public services •••••«.. 556 

T. Wyon, esq. chief engraver of His Majesty’s .Mint, for en- 
graving great and other seals fur the courts of Exchequer, 

&c., and £)r silver medals for 'native chiefs on the Rivei^ 
^Gambia 14$8 



CIVIL CONTINGENCIES, G3<)* 

The amount issued ^to C. Babl>ag<£, to enable him to proceed ip 
constructing a machine for the calculation of various tables £200(7 
Ditto to defray the expenses incurred in publishing the natuial * 
history of the late expedition to Behring^s Strajjts ••••••.. 236 

Ditto to J. Richards, for salary to himself and clerk, and for tra- 
velling and other contingent expenses of his mission of survey 

in North America ••*•••• «... 1600 

Ditto to pay the fees on the nomination of certain officers to be 
Honorary Knights Commanders and Companions of the Order 

of the Bath 210 

Ditto to pay the fees on the installation of. his serene Highness 
Augustus Williaip Maximilian ’Frederick L|wis, reigning * 
•Duke tlf Brunswick, K right Companion of the most nobjf , 

* Order of the Gifrter * 439 

Ditto to pay the fees on the nomination of Count Munster, to be 

a Knight Grand Cross of the most honourable Order of the 

Bath 330 

Ditto «ditto for th* maintenance and care of two incurable lunatics, ^ , 

for three years to 5th April 1831 300 

.Ditto ditto in removing the records belonging to the court of 
common pleas, from Westrqinster Hall to the Old Mews, 

Ch^-ing-^ross • •....»•••• 849 

Ditto to the minister and churchwarden of St. James’s,, in the 

island of Nevis, towards erection of a church 'there ...... . . 500 

Ditto to Dr. J. Bowring, in reimbursement of the expenses in- 
curred by him and in remuneration for his services in reporting* 

upon the public accounts of France • • • 908 

Ditto to T. Telford, to defray Expenses already incurred in his 
survey for supplying the metropolis with pure water, and to 

# enable him to proceed with the same ••••••*••••• •••••• 1 000 

Ditto to defray the expenses incurred on account of, and for ser- ' 

vices connected with tho Cholera Morbus 1934 

Ditto to defray the expenses incurred in England s aqd Scotland, y 
in procuring information relative to the boundaries of different 

citiep and’boroughs 6623 

Ditto to T. Marshall, to enable him tet complete a series of sta- 
tistical tables of the resources of the British empire * • 500 

Ditto to pay rewards offered by His Majesty’s proclamation of the 
23d November 1830, for the discovery, &c. of the offenders' in 
the districts at that time in a disturbed Estate, and to discharge 

expenses connected therewith *•••»•• * •* 32000 

His excellency the Marquess of Anglesey, the usual equipage 

money allowed the lord lieutenant on his arrival in Ireland • • 2769 

Right honourable lord Piunket, lord chancellor of Irelaifd, the. 

like on his appointment 9£3 

N. 3. We have only extracted a few of the item* ; the total expendi- 
ture uu’dor the head of civil contingences in 1831, was £174,657. 
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DEAD WEIGHT. 


An Accbunt of the Sum paid in 1829, for Halt Paji and Retired 
Superannuated Allowances ; distinguishing the amount under separate' 
Heads # antl Departments. f 


ARMY. 


Army pay of general officers 140,362 12 & 

Retired full pay, half pay, and military allow- 
ances 8<*6,43l 12 

Militia adjutants and serjcant majors 1 1 J ,202 17 6 

1 ocal militia adjutants? . v • ,«.... 17 ,205 14 0 

Out-pensioners of ChclsVa and Kilmainham r 

* hospitals ... . 1 1,328,797 7.1 

In-pensioner^ of do. t do. 40,215 0 9 • 

Widows’ pensions 151,226 5 9 

Compassionate list 37,592 5 0 

Rojral bounties 31,561 0 

Pensions for wounds 1 19,167 17 7 

Foreign half-pay 79,067 13 8 


Foreign pensions, including allowances to* 
widows and* children of deceased foreign 

officers I 

Superannuation allowances. ...» 

Commissariat 

Royal military asylum .. K 


18,712 10 0 
48,462 19 0 
46,545 5 9 

345 13 9 

2,939,896 15 8 


NAVY. 

IIALF-PAt : 

To flag-officers, captains, commanders, lieu- 
tenants, pursers, masters, and surgeons • . 824,504 6 4 

To royal marine officers 51,113 2X0 

SUPERANNUATIONS, PENSIONS, AND ALLOWANCES *. « 

To officers, &c. id the military line of service 127,174 ,16 6 
To commissioners, secretaries, clerks, Ac. for- 
merly employed in the civil departments of 

the navy * 130,518 7 11 

Victualling department 33,331 12 ,6 

Bounty to'chaplains • 1,372 10 0 

Allowances to widows and orphans on the 

compassionate list 12,808 0 0 

Widows' charity . 148,327 0 0 

Greenwich hospital, out- pensioner*. . . 260,000 0< 0 

1.679,140 10 *0 
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ORDNANCE. 

military: 

Superannuated and |}alf-pay officers £55,118 0 0 

Retired as general officers. 13,039 # 0 0 

Allowances for good services 9 5,099 0 0 

Pensions in remuneration for inventions and 

improvements in ^rtillery service 1,200 0 0 

Superannuated and disabled men •• 189,004 0 0 

Pensions to wounded officers,.. 7,393 0 0 

Pensions to widows and children, 22,910 0 O 

Retired officers of the late Irish artillery and • 
engineers, and pensions to widows . . ? 8,590 ^ 0 0 

cj vii, : 


Superannuated and lialf-pay to civil officers,* 
artificers, and labourers ; retired pay and 
pensions to civil officers, in consequence of 

reduction and ill-Jjcalth.. 30,838 O 0 

Pensions to widows 4,000 0 0 

Superannuated and half-pay to Irish civil offi- 
cers and artificers and labourers ^ and pen- 
sions to widows 4,429 0 0 

Barrack department 17,310 0 0 . 

* 305,020 0 0 

4, f$4,672 u a 

To which add the Civil Departments of the 
government, including pension^, super- 
annuations, and allowances in the treasury, 

• tax-office, customs, excise, stamps, police, &c. 478,967 10 . 3 


Grand Total, military, naval, and civil £5,307,010 7.11 

DEAD WEIGHT. 


YearlbiCS t£5,«59,087 19 10 

1823 ? ! 5,311,248 2 4 

5,317,445 3 7 

- 1825*. 5,302,4fl& 18 0 

182G % 5,376,074 2 I 

f827 * 4 

1828, ,... 6,302,670 16 1 
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WILLIAM 5AIEE, Deputy Accountant. 


COLONIAL TRADE AND POPULATION 


COLONIAL STATISTICS. 

1 UPTURN from each CiAlony or Foreign Possession of the.Mi’i'isii Cu 
stating the*Number of the Population, distinguish in£ White from (‘olourec. 
Free from Slaves; also, the Value of Exports and Imports# into each <\f 
Colonies, for each of the past Three Years. 

N.1L— Those gvilh a * aflixethlmve a Legislative Assembly ; those without are governed!) 
Orders of the King in Council. 


■» } Trade with Great Hr i lain. 




POPUL/triON 







— 

COLONIES. 

• 1820, 

• 

OJl I.ATEVr CENSUS 


• 

Impoiff 
into the 
United 
Kingdom, 

Exports 
from the 
Unite, f 
Kingdom, 
Om« ml 

Number and 1rm»d 
Vessels to and fron 
United Kingdgpt An 
• Colonies. 






Official 










Value. 

Value. 

• Inwards. 

| Outwt 

N')h 1 II AMERICA. 




Total. 



Ship 

| Tons. 

[Shins' 1 

t| mu r Canada » . 


124,6:10... 


\ 


1,1 17,421 


I 

! 






; 

509,451 

77* 

227,91V 

1 7G( 

j* 

♦ V [v ILimswn k 
.\..iaytia 7\ 


72/1.12... 



211 

274, 02^ 


1 ilfSMOj. 4t>( 



142,548... 




» b(ii 


M ]>•> |in toil J 


21,471... 


} 

61,701 

297,966 

121 

30,146 

1 126 

3 



. 6O,0>,8.. 



243,628 


MR 

VOf 


S 





911,229 







• 




• 




• 



91 1,229 

1,088,62*. 

2,064,146 

’ 1,609 

411,124 

1,652 

411 

WEST INDIES. 

Whites. 

I rec 

Coloured. 

• 

Slaves. 


■ 

■ 


■ 

■ 


1,080 

3,«1)5 

39. ft JO 

3 >,714 


146,657 


HUS! 

45 

Q, 

\ni mtirt . . 

I.llll.llilll'l. 

14,9 >9 

5, no 

81,904 

10*1,007 

• 489,214 

360,80* 

65 

If, 190 

82 

80, 


840 

3,0()ft 

3,780 

l >,19^ 

10,888 

28,712 

1(1,911 

•39,S18 

27,478 

98,015 

12 

3 , 01 1 
12,349 

12 

37 

2, 

iii Hilda 

8(11 

24,14'r 

41 

11, 



taken. 

814 

327,4 ft 
(),26 

522,421 





'I.iiismat 

810 

7,406 

40,958 

fc»KW 

5 

1,2)5 

4 


i'll- 

7(10 

2,1100 

9, ' .') 

11,0 >'» 

78,278 

25,221 

8 

1,‘>92 

8 


1 Kilts 

1,618 

m 

3,n00 

3,718 

19,110 

S3, *.22 

192,280 

97,214 

51,505 

24 

0,2.' 1 

26 

6,8 

t. lull.. * 

18,001 

11, »M 

157,5’ 4 

22 

5,‘jpo 

19 

4,2 

t \ incut 

1,801 

2,824 

28, 580 

27,714 

414,548 

<10,891 

61 

14,170 

42 

12,0 

• 

304 

1,164 

12, 5:,fi 

H ,042 

158,38, 

51,168 

26 

6,594 

8'J 

•',9 

•niola ! 

ii"inlta 

. 477 

* .865 

1,296 

327 

5,199 

2,588 

7,172 

3,080 

31,2 f 9 

5,66b 

5 

1,317 

• 

6( 

’iiudad J 

4,20 1 

15,0j6 

24,006 

4 1.163 

694, (KM 

• 361,077 

94 

22,2-24 


20,4-, 

di.mias 1 

1 4,240 

2,991 

9,268 

16,499 

17,91a 

51,524 

7 

1,360 

i 

m\ 

\ i 

1,S£ 

rinudas 

3,90 s 

73* 

4,608 

9,4.51 

4,901 

24,917 

3 

620 

2,2.6 

1 iin'iaia A Esisequily 

3*, 006 
552 

6,160# 
1,1 >1 

69,407 

21,919 

78,839 

21<>22 

1462.409 
325,0.i 1 

502,236 
* 31, *7 

190 

29 

55,250 

7,710 

51, ft 8 
6,07 

"iduras *. 

2i0 

2, £66 

2,127 

4,643 

100,79a 

792,278 

42 ( 

11,184 

8,64 

Totals.. 




798,769 

9,087,911 

5,521,169 

9 >sj 263,338 

9 tfi' 252,99' 

araltar 

• 17,084 

nil. 

nil. 

17,024 

84,535 

1,117,6)5 


l,79 r > 

9) 

10,421 

'!“•■»*» \ 

104,4H9 \ 



119,969 

20,784 

505,159 

11 

2,034 

4ft! 

7,yo( 

M , / 

15,480/ 



■ 

- 


7,70- 

in of (.oiul Hope .... 

ira Leone and........ 

nbia 

55,675 

37,852 

35.509 4 

^9,056 

238,183 

383,427 

9 R, 069 
27,910 

36 

87 

54 

1 5,123 
2,192 


* XI 

958,570 

1,779 

103 

116 

11,904 

Ion , 

6,41-*, 

906,189 

20,464 

913,267 

202,668 

46,496 

4 

t,30n 

9 

1,01c 

minis 

8,844 

15,851 

76,774 

1 .5,668 

101,460 

451,998 

880,510 

41 

12,1*21 

27 

0, 19* 

* N'uth Wales 

30,930 

\boneines 

36,598 

99,598 

250,620 





*» , 

1 Convicts. 



1 

1 




i Pieman’s Land ... 

9.421 { 

not 

} 8,484 

17,903 

31,1.91 

58,913 

>30 

8,970 

81 

28,719 

ascertained 

1 Convicts. 

• 



9 

» River 

4 850 

* 


# 850 



37.010 

* 





General Totals., 


11,508,041 I0.777.8I4 
lmpoit*. Expo its. 












ORlGlfo OF TUB PEERAGE. 


*ok 

HOUSE OV LORDS. 

“There must be a period and an end of names and dignities* and wbatsoev<*r 
is terrfen# ; /md why not of Do Vcret^For where is Bohuntf Where’s Mortimer ? 
Nay, which is more gnd most of all, where is Plantagenet?” — Speech \f Lofii 
Chief Justice Crewe, 1G02. r 

We have taken some pains to view the House of Lords under its various 
aspects. It presehts itself in the way of the Nation’s wish ; and # it is 
natural that the Nation should seek to understand the character of tho 
obstacle which impedes its progress. Wc have looked into the history 
of the Peerage, and what is the result ? < Who are they that, generally 
speaking, have beqn made peers — and why ? Is a peerage the reward 
*of virtue, of talent, , of disinterestedness, of grant) patriotic efforts, of a 
cJong cqurse af noble doings ? < No one who has looked with any car? to 
the family annals of the British peers will venture to say that, even iu 
the sclectibn of a virtuous man for a peer, his virtue has been the cause 
of his ennoblement ; or if a man of talent, that he has been chosen 
because his talent has been patriotically directed. No — the peerage has 
hcei^one of the means employed for several ages tor carry on *he great 
job of government.. If a patriot was troublesome, ho was bought oil' by a * 
peerage; if a powerful individual was importunate, he was quieted by«a 
peerage ; if votes were in demand, the possessor or manager was paid by 
a peerage ;* if a minister’s place was desired, he vacated it for a peerage. 
The lawyer,, who proved the ablest, instrument of government, was 
rewarded by a peerage. In short, the honour of the peerage has mostly 
been the Treasury of Corruption. 

If, the House of Lords, by the natural progression of things, is 
hastening to an euthanasia because <ef its want of correspondence and 
sympathy with public opinion, what is sfo w T cll calculated to postpone that 
inevitable hour, as the adoption of that for the want of which they must 
wither and decay ? A large and copious addition of popular peers wou^l 
revivify the antique and mouldering mass, and cause it to rise up with 
much of the ardour and beauty of a veritable rejuvenescence. Unless 
this’ plan be acceded* to, the days of the peerage, as at present consti- 
tuted, are numbered ; and yet it is against this very measure" that the 
greatest number of prejudices are arrayed. i, , 

The peers* 4 are "jealous of Nkw men. What are they themselves ? 
Take even the oldest of tliern^ they are but of a few centuries ; and tin. 
majority are the merest novi homines — mushrooms, whom a shower of 
wealth, or an accidental fall of borough rottenness, has caused to spring* 
from tho earth within the latt few t years. The peerage of England is 
the mofet modern dn Europe : it ;s a 1 contemptible upstart^comparcd with 
that either of Germany or of France. Where are the true ancestors of 
Englishmen, the men of Saxon blood ? where even the descendants of 
the butcher^ and bakers that came over with the Normfan Conqueror? 
Not all the lies of all the herqlds can give ift a creation six hundred 
years old ; and such as go even two hundred years* back are yery thinly 
scattered jntleed. Some1>f the most ancient blood of England is Jepre- 
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scntcd by ipen of private stationf or by baronets, whose ancestors did 
not happen itwreceive the king’s summons to parliament in former reigns? 
^ind wjiose descendants, if they were to receive it now, would ^uwy into 
4he (louse of Peers all that depends* 4 upon Norman blood, or whatever 
else it is tlicy are so proud of.” But the day is gone past whin a legis-^ 
lator is to be chosen on such grounds. 

It would be a yurious phenomenon, if the obstacle which the peers 
liavS thrown in the way of the people’s measure, should lead to an 
immediate change in their own body. It was a reform in the Commons 
that was demarfddd ; we may % come to see that a virtual reform in the 
House oi* Lords is a necessary preliminary. The l louse of Commons 
has confessed its corruption : are tfio Lords immaculate ? They debate 
su#if the#!* House stood npm the foundations of the easth, ajid as if 
^mgois guarded its* keystone. It v\ould seem they deemed it the very 
*sun of our political constellation: they aro mistaken — it is Htmt a lamp, 
and may want trimming — may he worn out, and renewed — may have 
grown useless, and be removed : a more cynical illustrator of its nature 
might pven tern^t a will-o’-the-wisp, which, when the byg of corrup- 
tion in the other House comes to be dried up by Reform, may die out ot 
itself. 

What then are our conclusion ? They "are these — # 

I. The*history of the origin and progress, of the House of Peers indi- 
cates that it was calculated for another order of things * and that it is 
only by its having been used as an instrument in the hands of 
ministers and their masters, that it has been made tolerable, under the 
increased wealth and intelligence of the pfcoplc. * 

If. The House of Peers lias maintained its Existence by usurping an 
influence over the representation of ‘the people, which it has turned to 
its sole advantage. # 

III. The history of the peerage is a series of joas. # It is a coinage ; 
su>d represents place, pension, commission, civil employment, go- 
vernment contract -in one woid, public money. * The actual postage 
is vhfafly an efflorescence of taxation. 

IV. Whenever the minister has wanted votes, he has created peers ; 
•whenever ho lias wisluftl to get quit *>f votes, lie lias created peers. 

A peerage is the grove of the patriot — < the throne of the placeman. 

V. The antiquity of the families of the existing pec 1 age is a farce; 
tli^Ifcrald’s College and the Alienation Office are the managers of 
tliis nuble melodrama. When a line becomes extinct, by some trick 
of •marriage, or by some interpolation of a patent, a trapdoor is 
struck, and out comes a representative of the Mortimers or the 
Mowbrays. *To such an extent is this carried, that the same family 
name is changed almost every other year in the peora<#e ; and some 
peers do not know th«;ir own name. For instance, lord Oriel wished 
to vote against tli** Reform Bill ; hid real name is Foster— ho signed 
hjp ])i tfxy Forrard, ho ought to have written something! else. Ihe 
proxy was* useless — there was one vote less against the people* 
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VI. The most numerous and the nibst active of life existing peers aro 

the creations of the long reign of George the Third : f .they may be 
consul* r$d as a body of unconscious conspirators, <bound together by 
the minister, for the secret purpose of swelling the national «lebt! 
With tftc exception of the military and naval chiefs, they are titled 
contractors for a loan, who have received their per centage in 
peerage. . # 

VI I. When the personal characteristics of the descendants of this motley 
society of' born legislators are looked to— this assemblage of “ acci- 
dents of an accident,” — we are not l<*d* to believe 'that station and 
fortune have redeemed them from the stain of their original creation, 
but that, on the contrary, it would be difficult to # select from any class 

. the sipne number of men lesr competenf-to create laws or 'propaglfto 
legislation. 

If there 'be any truth in these conclusions— and we have come to 
them not by lhetoric, but rather by arithmetic — can any thing be more 
absurd, more drivelling, than the affected hesitation which lias been 
shown in creating at once a due number of King and People’s Pfeers, — 
a class which, when the object of their ennoblement is considered, and 
the character of the parties who instal them in tlieir elevated niche* 
may be*assuredly maintained, as the most honourable and distinguished 
division of fhe House to which they will belong ? We havfe proved, in 
every possible .way, tlijit the ]5eers as*a body may derive' honour from 
such a creation, hut can lose none. Is not all the world convinced, that 
this is a course which may save the House, not only from contempt, 
but dentructioy ; and that tjiough the people may by it gain the imme- 
diate passing of “ the Pill,” the I^rds will gain much more— they 
will snatch their political existence out Of the flames of discord and civil 
war. — Abridged from the Spectator newspaper. 
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Should llit-re be found iu some not distant year— * 

[O/i, h(Au l wish iu be no prophet hen /] 

Amongst oui British Lords should there be found 
Some great in pow’r, in principles unsound, 

Who lcp>k on Freedom«with an evil eye, 

In whom the springa»of loyalty are dry, * 

Who wish to soar on wild Ambition’s wings, 

Who hate the Commons, and who love not Kings— 

Who would divide the people and the Throne, 

To set up separate interests their own ; — 

Should there be found sufcii^nen in after-times, 

May IIbavgn, in mercy to our grievous crimes, 

Allot some milder vengeance,— nor to them, * 

And to their rage this wretched land condemn.— Churchill. 


The Names printed with n, were in favour of the Bill in 183f; those with a 

against it. 

Names or Patrons. ^ Peaces. Members returned. 

Anglesey. Manquis, it. /A Mfiborne Port v Mr. 8. G. Byng f 

Ajdhsbury, Marquis, a . . Marlborough Mr. W. J. Btuikes 
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Names of Patron 8.^ 

Places. 

• 

Members returned. 

Aylesbury, ^Larquis , a . 

• Marlborough 

. . . Mr. T. Estcourt# 

Great Bedwin ....... 

Mr. J. J. Buxton 

Bat^jlviarquis, a 


Sir J. Nichol _ . 

. Weobley . . , 0 , 

. . . Lord E. Thytone 

• 

LLrd H. Tliyn^e 
. • . Lord Bernayl 

Bandon, Earl 

. Bandonbridge 

Bathurst, Lord, a 

• Cirencester ......... 

• • . Lord Apsley 

]*eaufort, D. a...* 

• Monmouth 

. . . Marquis of Worcester 

Bedford, D. u , 

. Tavistock 

... Mr. J. Hawkins 

Lord J. Russell 

Balcarras, E. a ^ f# . . , , 



# 

* % 

Mr. J. H. Kearsley 

Beverley, E. a 

• Beeralston «• 

. .. Mr. D. Lyon 

Bristol, l|. a 

• 

bold Lovaine 

. Bury St. Edmund’s . 
. Cliiheroe .*. . . . . 

. . . B&rl Jermyn 

Brownlow, E. a 

. . . Hon. P. F. Cu$f 

Buckingham, D. a.*.,.. 

• Buckingham 

. . . Sir T. Freemantle 

• 

• 

Sir G. Nugent 


St. Mawe’s 

. . . Sir E. Sugden 
» Mr. G. W. l'igott 


Winchester 

.. Mr. J. B. East 

Bute, $1. a .... a 

. Cardiff 

... Lord J. Stuart , 

Caledon, 1. 

. Old Sarum 

. .. Mr. .J. Alexander 



Mr. J. D. Alexander 

Calthorpc, L. a 

. Bramber 

... Mr. W.S. Dugdale 

Hindoo • 

... Mr. J. Weylund* 

Carrington, *L. a 

• Wendover 

. . . Mr. S. Smith 

• 

Mr. A. Smith 

Carlisle, E. n 

. Morpeth* 

...•Hon. W.*Howard 

Castlemainc, L. ....... 

. A tlilone 

... Mr. H. Hand cock 

Charleville, E. a 

• Carlow 

... Lord Tullamore 

Cholmondeley, M. a ... 

. Castle Rising 

... Lord Cholmonde|^y 

Clarendon, L. a ....... 

• Woottoi^Basset 

.... Lord M anon 

Cleveland, M. n ...... . 

. Camelfyrd > . . 

Mr. M.Milbank 

Mr. S. Cradock 


Ilchester 

• . . Dr. Lushington 
iion. E. Petre 


Winchilsea ......... 

• 

> . • • • ■ 

• 


Mr. J. Williams 

Clifford, Ltde, 

. Kinsale 

Captain J. Russell. 

dlinfnp^], ...TT.T-t 

* Ashburton 

. . . • 

Dele war r, E. a ....... 

• East G rinstead • • • • , 

... Mr. F. R. West 

f)e\on^hire, D. u 

4 

0 

Viscount Holmesdalc 

. Derby a."... 

... Mr^W. Cavendish 

• 

Dungarvon 

• . . Hon. George Lamb 


Knaresborough 

... Lord W r aterpark 

Sir J. Mackintosh 


You ghall 

... Hon. G. Ponsftnby 

Donegal, M. n.. 

. . Belfast . r . . 

.... Sir A. Chichester 

Downshirc, M. a 

, . Carrickfqg^ts ....... 

... Lord G. A. Hill 

Dnn/liifl 1. if# 

, . • • Mr. 1. C. Dundas 

• 


Sir R. L. Dundas 

Edgecumbe, E. ML a. . < 

.. Plynipton . 

Sir C. Domville 

• 

Lostwithiel 

. . . . Mr. E. G»st 

Lord Valletort 

1' rrvpnwmt 1?.. . _ 

, * New Shorcham 

.... Sir C. Burrell 

Ely, M.*a 

. . Wexford ...» 


EiAiiskillen^ L. a .... 

. • .Enniskillen. 

>!*.'. Hon. A. Ht Coie 
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Exeter, M. f a 

Falmouth, E. / 

c 

• t 

Filswilliam, E. n . .. 


Foley, Lord, n 


Places*. 

Stamford 

Truro «... 

St. Michaels ... 

Mai ton • 

Peterborough . • • 

Higbam Ferrars . 
Droitwich 


Members returned. 
Lord T. Cec^l jj 

Lord Eitcombe 
Mr. N. W. Peach 
Hod. L. Key non 
Hon. W. Best 
Mr. H. J. Ponsonby 
Mr. H. G. Knight 
Mr. Fazakerley 
Sir R. Heron 
Viscount Howick 
Mr. J, H. Foley < 

Sir T. Winnington 


Forester, Lord, * ... 

• 

• . . Wenlock r . ......... *c . 

Grafton, D. a 

Grantley, Lord, a . . . 

Guilford, E. a , 

Hardwicke, E. a . • . 
Hafewood, E. S 

. • • Bury St. Edmunds 

Thetford 4 

• • • Guildford 

. . . Banbury 

... Reigate 

. .. Northallerton 

Harrowby, E. a 

... Tiverton 

Hertford, *Marcyiis, a . 

... Bodmid 

Lisburne' 

prford .1 


Aldeburgh 

Heytesbbry, 

... Heytosbury 

Howe, E. a 

H untin gfield, L 

Kilmorey, E 

Lansdowne, M. a .,. 

# € 

. • . Clitheroe 4. . • 

... Dnnwich 

. Newry 

. . . %lalne. , . . . , , , , . , 

tr 

Leeds, D. a 

• . ■ Hel alone ....... 

Lichfield, E 

. Li Rh fifth! ............ 

Lonsdale, E. a ..... 

• • • Haslemere 


Cockermouth 

• 

4 

Man vers, E. n , 

Carlisle 

Appleby 

. ■ RaflAftthiw T rTT . r .... 

Marlborough, D. a . . . 

. . Woodatbck 

** ,c 

• t 
Middleton, L. ...... . 

Monson, L. a 

c * 

• . Newark 

. • Gatton 

Mulgrave,E. a*. .... 
Newcastle, D. a 

. . Scarborough ...... ... 

. . Aldborough. 


Boreughbridge . 


Mr. b. Forester * 

Mr. P. % B. Thomson 
C. A. Fitzrpy 
Lord J. Fitzroy 
Mr. C. F. Norton 

Captain J. Yorke 
Hon. H.*Lascelle9 
Sir J. Beresford 
Mr. S. Perceval 
IMr. G. D. Ryder 
Mr. H. B. Seymour 
Mr. Henry Meynell - 
Mr. T. H. Kilderbee 
Sir H. F. Cooke 
Mr. J. W. Croker 
Marquis of Buoro 
Mr. E. H. A'Court 
Sir G. Staunton 
Hon. II. Curzon 
E. of Brecknock 
Hon. J. II. Knox 
Colonel Fox 
Mr. T. B. Macaulev 
Lord J . Townshena 
Mr. 8. L. Fox * 

Sir G. Anson 
Sir J . Beckett 
Mr. W. Holmes 
Sir J. Scarlett - 
Cof. Lowthcr 

Viscount Maitlan 
Lord Newark 
Lord Stormont 
Lord S. C Churchill' 

Hon. J. Ashley 
Viscount Pollington 
Hon. E. Phipps 
Mr. J. F. C. Clinton 
Mr. Mt T. Sadler 
Sir C. Wethcrell « 

•Mr. M. Attwopd 
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Name* of Patron* , places. 

Newcastle,®- a ........ Bassetlaw 

<• 1 Newark 

Norfoyc, P.b..,,« New Shorehyn ..... 

Steyning 

Horsham 

Northumberland, D. a . . Launceston ........ 

Newport, Corn 

« • 9 

Orford, Ig>rd, a King% Lynn 

Pembroke, E W A ton 

Hrimate «f Ireland, a . Arn^gh y*. 

Portarlington, E. .^ . .. . Poitarlington 

Portland, D. King’s Lynn ...... 

Powis,E. a . Bishop's Castle . f . • 

".utjjjbw 

, Montgomery 

Radnor, E. r Downton 

Salisbury 

Ranfurloy, E. DungaiAon 

Richmond, 15. a Chichester 

Roden, Lord, a Dundalk r 

Rutland, D. a Bramber • • • 

Cum bridge ........ 


Members returned. 


Mr. H. Howard * 
M/. G. R. Phillips 
Mr. E. Blount* 

Earl of Suriey 
Mr. N. W. Colbornc 
Mr. J. Brogden 
Sir J. Malcolm 

Sir H. Hardinge 

Mr % J. Dawkins 

Penruddock 

Sir W. n£T 
Lord G. Bentinck 
Mr. E. Rogers 
, Mr. J. Knight 
Viscount Clire 
Hon. R. H. Clive 
Mr. H. Cliffe 
Mr. J. Brougham 
Mr. T. Creevey 
Hon. D. Bouverie 
Hon.T.Knpx * 
Lord A. Lennox 
Hon. J. IJ. Cradock 
, *Nlr. J. Irving 
Marquis of Graham 
Col. F. W. Trench 


Salisbury, M. a • Hertford 

Sandwich, E Huntingdon v 

% 

Seaford, L. n Seaford 

Shaftesbury, E. a Dorchester 

•Sidney, V. a Whitchurch 

Somers, E Reigatc * 

St. Germains, E. a Liskeard 

St. Germain's 


ThanetpE. *’ lAppleby . . . 

Verulam, E. a • St. Alban's . 

Warwick, E. a Warwick .. 

Waterford, M Berwick ... 

W estminater, M. ...... . (Chester . . . 

• Shaftesbury 



Hindon 

Stockbridge. . . . 


Col. J. Peel 
Mr. F. Pollock 

Lord Ashley 
Hon. H. TownsliendL 
Capt. i. Vorke 
Sir H. Pringle 
Lftrd Eliott 
Mr.^D. Ross 
Mr. W. M. Praed 
Mr. H. Tufton 


Captain Beresford 
General R. Giysvenor 
Mr. L. Maberly 
Mr. E. Penrhyn 
Mr. JL Weyland* 

Mr. W. S. Stanley 
Mr. G. Wilbraham 
Mr. H. S. Fane 
Mr. J. T. Fane 
Hon. J. S. Worlley 
Mr. C. A. W, Pelham* 


Westmoreland, E. a . ... Lyme Regis 

Wharncliffe, L. a .Bossiney . 

Yarborough, L. n ...... Newtown 
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Flitwick — v, — 7 17 ' 

Go^iington.i..,. — «. m 140 0 i 

Houghton Regis — o. kb 11 3 - 

ltavensdem . — v. pr 120 0 

Steppingley — r v kb 6 16 

Stevington — e. pit lit! 18 

W^den — r. kb 18 7 

Willington — v. — 7 17 

Woburn. — p.c. — not in cha 

Cheney East- l Buck . 14 lfi , 

manstead .. S mtl “' r ' 16 1 

Ches ham ' — i?. — 13 1 5 

Boys . . — p.c. — 5 6 8 

Thorney Camb. r. — not4nchar 

Awfiscombe .... Devon. V* — 12 10 if. 

Brent Tor ...... f4 — p.c.' rn 14 19 10 

Deifbury...**,.. — r. kb 12 1 f 

Milton Abbot .. Devon, v. kb 19 13 
North Petlicrwin — v. pr 124 K) 

Tavistock — «?. — 111 0 

Wbimple — r. kb 30 0 

Swyre Dorset, r. pb 80 Q 

Stibbkigton . . . a Hunts, r. kb 7 13 

Westminster, 1 

St. Paul, Co- 5 Midd. r. — not in char, 
vent Garden > 

Thornhaugh'w. ) N 7 * 

Wansfordc. V * 

Strealham Surry, r. — 18/3 

Bi it kelly, Earl of 4 

Berkeley Olmic. v. — 32 15 

Cranford Mtdd. r. — 16 0 

West Thospey . $uss. r . — ip 8 

Berwick, Lord 

Thornton Mayow Chesh. r. — * 24 

B 5fc !*<«••» •• 

Shrewsbury * * 

St. Gifes & . > — i r. kb 8 0 ( 

*>Holy Cross. . ) 
button Sk John.. — rf — 

ihenstone Staff. c f. — 

Fornham St. . . 7 „ n4 . 44 

Gen. wRisbyJ r ' PR 91 4 11 

loLINOBUOKF, XiOfd Viscount 
danston. ....... Dorset . r. kb 12 

Xolton, Lord 

'hickerell . . y Dorset, r. — 18 16 
"rome Vau- .. J 7 11 

church with J — r. — 9i 9 
Batcombo «. • ) 

Iooke — r. riu 80 15 

lerryard Hants, v. — 105 7 

Jngsclere w. 1 

Itch inswell c. > *» — c. kb 17 19 

& Sidnoont c. J 

^inslcde — r. m 97 0 

Fraley with > f 

Bolton and Yksk — idQ 0 o 


West Witton . . Yksh. p.c . — 75 0 ’ o 

IS os ton, Lord \ 

Llanddona Angfipc. vr 74 0 

Llanidan , 

with LI an- . J 
ddaniel c . . I 

Llanfair y , . r — n. kb 10 0 0 

Cwramwd e. 1 
and Llaned- J 
wan e ....... 

PeprhoB-lligwy. . pc. pr 48 

Hedsor, alt Rafiks, r. — 59 

Dol wy d&elan .... Cam. p.c.< — 48 

Bradford, Edrl of « + 

Hughley Salop, r. pb 145 0 # , 0 

Knpckin r — r. — J30 0 *0 

Walsall Staff, v . kb 10 19 7 

Weston under 7 „ * * n 

Eizdud .... } - r. 6 T 8 

Wigan \ Imuc. r. — 80 13 4 

Teddington Jhidd. d. — biotin char.. 

Mastle Brum- ^ 

SisiS: | 

Parish , ) 

Clifton on 1 

Bunsmorew. J — ®. ru 113 0 0 

Brownsoverc. j 
Brays kook, Lord 

Arborlield Berks r. kb 7 19 10 

VTargrave — v. — 13 13 

iitfVon Walden.. Essex v. — 33 

'hifrdingfield .... Suff. r. 12 

15 it mo i- waier, Countess of 

Tottouhoc Beds. v. v 98 

Chcddinglon .... Bucks. 15 

Edlesboro’ — r. 13 17 

Ivinglioe ...... — v. pb 70 

Nettleden — p.S. — 30 

Pightlesthorno . . — p.c. if i 20 

Wingrave — v. — 9 

Ahlbury..,* .. .. Herts, r. 20 w 

Little Gaddesden — r. 11 12 

Ellesmere w 4 . 1 ia 




ian ....“\ , 
h LI an- . j 
tniel c . . I 
infair y • . r — 
ramwd c . 1 
1 Llaned- J 


KB 8 0 ( 


rome Vau- .. ) 7 11 

church with J — r. — 9i 9 

Batcombo «. • ) . 

ooke - r.ru. 80 15 

erryard Hants, v. — 105 7 

ingsclere w. ] 

Itch inswell c. > •» — c. kb 17 19 

& Sidnoont c. } 

inslc.de — r. ra 97 0 

enBley with > f 

lXoltun and t J* Yk.sk. — 149 9 9 

Radui^e ) 


le Brum- ^ 

irish , I 
»n on 1 
insmorew. ) — 
ownsoverc. j 


113 0 0 


7 19 10 
13 13 

33 

12 


— r. 

— v. pjb 

— p.i— 

— p.c. If i 
— V. — 

Herts. ’ r. 

— r. 


Ellesmere w 4 . 1 
Cockshut and 
Dudlaston p.c. J 
MiddL — 

Tilsfock ....... — - ; 


17 18 
p a 90 0 

r. KB 12 ?■ 

p.c. pr 110 0 

• r. kb 44 11 


1 'V>hitchurch w. 7 • 

Marbury, e. J “ • r - “ 44 11 

Settington YkSft. r. — 42 12 

Bunningtou r. — 19 0 

IiaiDpoRT, Lord ” * 

' Thomas S . t .‘..[,' S " m - r - 143 0 

Bristol, Marquess of f 
Hhestcrford, Gt. Essex.*. — ift 

Liftl.. r 
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Wcndon, Great 1 _ , r . rtt 75 0 Buckingham, Duke of 


• Little v,p 
Atjgarby withm* 

Tvirby Jjfiy- J Line, 
frhorpg . . • • j 
Metkeringham 
Normal ton .... 
Quarrington • . . • 

Slc^'ord, New . . 

• Old, sin. 

Bredtield, St. 

George, Suffolk r. 

Kush brook* . 

Bromeswell . 

Chedburg w, 

Icfcwortk*., i 
Hyrningsheatk 
Pkyford .... 

Kushmere .... 

Shotlcy 

Spiougktwi .. 

Tuddenham 


Foscot Bucks, r. »b 

Stowe — D. pa 

r. kb 16 6 10 Water Stratford . — r^tn. 

'Wootton lln* 7 * 

r. pr 120 derwbcid...: I — 

r. — 100 Gosfield Essex ^v. kb 

r. kb 7 Bighton Hants, r. — 

r. pr 130 0 East Wellovv. ... — v . — 

v. kb 4 10 Fiumere Oxon. r. pb 

Compton Mart. J 
w.Nempnet c. t 

Doddington ...« r. pb 

Keynsham .... r. kh 

Saltford •. — r. 

Burton DasBet*.. Warw. r. 


9 

91 

7 

82 

8 
19 

5 

126 


11 17 
1 

> 4 15 
11 14 
To 17 


Som . r. kb 10 6 3 

122 0 0 

11 19 7 

10 «> 0 

14 0 0 


L'nc . 


^Anwick, a#. w. \ 
Rrauncewellr. J 
aryl Dunsby r. S 
B bowk low, Earl 
Cockayne-hatley . Beds, 


Helton 
Carlton Scropp.. 
Faldingwortk . . 
Hereby ........ 

Hough on the Hill 
Raisin Tupholm . 
Saltfleetby, East . 

Snelland 

Little Billing. ... 

O version 

Sygrcll 


Horndon, A. 


Line. 


A jm, 


Warley, Lit- *7 __ 

tie, (lit . • I 

BuccLtucii, Duke of 
Bcaqjieu Hunts . d . t&, 

St. Andrew, llolb. Midd . r. kb 


p.c. rn 

36 

0 


GrcatHampdcn _ 


Q o 

7 

v. — 

80 

0 


with Great 

Bucks. *r. kb 

6 10 

5 

r. kb 

20 

0 


Rimb. v , . . . i 


r. — 


18 


Werrington .... 

Corn, d . 

not in char. 

r. — 

JO 

i7 


Welborne 

Line. r. - 

11 12 

9 





Bute, Marquess of 

9 



15 

2 

11 

Luton 

Beds i 

35 12 •! 





Kelligaer with 7 
Birthdir c . . . J 

Glam. 

20 7 

11 

. r. — 

8 



Llaudough w. 




r. pr 

150 


0 

Lwkwith & S 

— * r. — 

8 8 

4 

r. kb 

13 


5 

Cog an c .... ) 




r. — 

15 


1 

Llunmaes 

• : r . 

10 


r, — 

6 


7 

Merthyr Tydvil.. 

— r. 

20 


V . PR 

83 


8 

Neath with i 


16 

13 


r. — 

108 


0 

Llantwitc & J 
Rcsofven c . . 1 

~i r. 


r. kb 

7 


1 



r. pr 

145 U 

9 

Roath 

— v. — 

7 0 


r. kb 

10 

2 

11 

Llanbaddock • . 

Mnm,p.c. pr 

52 15 


r. — 

r. — 

12 Id 
11 1 

3 

5 

Wrox ton ....j 
w. Balscote. \ 

O.ron r. — 

50 0 


f. r. — 

8 19 

2 

Cadooan, Earl of# 



r. — 

10 

0 

0 

Santon Downh... 

Svff. p.c , kb not mein#. 


11 

S 

9 

('helsea t.. 

Midd. r — 

•13 6 

8 

r. — 

Ca miiorpe, LoM 







Elvetham 

Hants, r. x b 

9 



dl 

18 


r. — SO 
r. pr 121 


oq... ) 
cw.dc ^ 
er f 
alt. ( 
St...) 


St. George... . ? 

Queen's Sq... ) 

St. Matthew, dc 
K. Peter 
Cheap. 

Friday St. 

Barton Scagra \e*Njm. 

Broughton * — 

Geddington w. { 

Newton d . .. 

Little Oakley . . — 

Scald well ...... — 

Warkton — 

Weeklf ~ 


r. — not in char. 

r. pr 250 0 0 

r. kb 10 
r — 21 


Aclc .......... Norf. 

Atupton •Sitjfi 

Blakeney w. 

Cocktkorper 

Gland lord c . Nor/. r v KE 35 0 0 

and Little 
Langham v. 

Pakenharn 


.Suff. 
•«/ 


V. W~ 


v. PR 140 

r. r- 108 


I?dgbaston 9 War. p.c. pr 

Camden, Marquess 

li kS2:.i 

Merthyr Cy nog. . — e. — 


0 

r. kb 14 0 10 Cardigan, Earl of 
r. — 18 16 3 Oanoe Leic. 

v. p» 135 0 0 GloostonT — * 


10 8 
110 13 

00 0 
32 0 

143 0 
HJ2 14 



654* 

Stanton Wyvel * . 
Corby . . . n . . • 

Peat 

EKst Ardsley v .. 

'vVf 


rillfnCII PATRONAGE* 


l Vp*. 


r. kb 
r. — 

Yksh.p.c. — 
— p.c. — 


— V. — T 

— r. — 7 

— 0 . pr 150 


68 


Hants, r. — SO 0 0 
7 

15 


West Ardsley 
Sheckling w. $ 
ljurstwick. c ^ 

Sproatley 

Bailey, aft .... 

Carlisle, Earl of 
Denton Cumb. px. 

-sr 

Stapleton — r. — 

Hoflngham c • • • p.c. p r 

Slingsby — r. kb 

Brampton Cumb.'v. — 

3a it K a ti von, Earl of 
fturghclere w. | 

Newtown c. J 

Jighelere — r. — 

Jtushford Som. r. — 

Seagry Wilts r. pr 120 

^tnuiNGTON,Lord 

5 led low Bucks. v. kb 16 

lumberston .../Line. v. pr 7 1 
Carteret, Lord 

led ford, St Paul Beds. e. 10 
yillhampstead . . — v. — 9 

iilkhampton . . . . Corn. r. 

Irown Cajido* ) . 
ver w.Wood- > uants . r. 
mancote c . . J 
U vendish, Lord G. A H. 
rough ton Field. Lane. p.c. ro 
arhncll willi 7 • 

CartmellFefl j « 
jck borough . . — p.c. — 

idale .a — p.c .• — 

veling .*.... — pfc. — 

ington ...... Suss. r. kb 

— v, — 

•— *t>. PR 

— v. kb 

— 0. PR 

Yksh, r. — 147 

— p.c. — 47 

i 

Cam. p.c. pr 
r. — 

— n.<? — 


9 18 11 
IS 16 S 
24 S 6 
27 0 
SI 5 


0 0 

0 10 
0 0 


0 
0 

88 10 
32 16 

57 
12 
8 


St. Petrock 
Wislon * . — pc. — ( 1S0 O' O 

O^CflANCELLOH, Lora • 

SixPa e bbnda l St alls inBrisf olCallirdral 
Five Diti o in Gloucester Cathedral 
Five Ditto in Norwich Cathedral 
Five Ditto in Roclupter Cathedral # 
Recto hies 428, Vicarages 357 * 

C u an nos, Marquess of 


Elidu, sin. 

c 9 


-•* 


— 15 12 U 
PR 90 0 0 

— 146 0^ 0 


Som. r. v r 110 0 0 


r. 13 16 4 

t 4 

v. — 150 0 . 0 
r. — 
r. — 

v. KB 


40 12. 
97 0 
18 16 


0 0 1 
18 10 
/ll 


— 26 13 11 

— 25 4 2 


90 0 
134 16 


93 

111 

90 

20 


Bristol, St. Ma- 
ry Magdalen 
Chat hah, Earl of 
Carry Rival .... Som. 

Chesterfield, 'E arl of 
0* 0 Aston Abbots. ... — 

10 Grove * — 

0 llmer — * 

Wing — 

CubleyWith ) «> 

Marsi^n | Da b. r. — 13 16 
13 9 Montgom. c. J * r, 

1 5 Horsley — 

0 0 Somershall — 

Bingham Notts. 

9 y| Burton Joyce? 

0 0 1 w. Bulcote c. J 

Gedling — r. kb 21 

0 0 1 ShSlford — p.c. rn 40 

9 7 j Chichester, Earl of 

Falrner 7 q — 6 10 10 

Stanmcrr. .. S «> « 

Hastings, St. f 
BtaryinCastle j 

Heilinglcy — r. — 6 16 8 

Laughton ...... — > r. — 9 11 3 

CuoLMONDLLCYy Marques# • 

Barrow Chesh. r. kb 19 6 5 

Kor f- « ° ° 

Gt. Massingham — r. hp 33 6 8 

Stalham ........ — v. — 3 0 


limore .... 
itliam .... i 
mington .. 

vnby . 

on 

dor, Earl 
leveyson .. 

h angel \ 

rargen .. \ 
Iffyn 
iton 
iton 

yr with 

indod c 

ogl Bft 


42 13 
35 0 
21 10 
96 0 
0 
0 


v. v a 94 
r. kb 4 
r. — 44 

X. PR 121 0 0 

2 0 
0 0 


p.c. kb not in char. 


— V. pr # 133 i> 


— 12 
PR 150 


52 

55 


Memb. r. — 140 
— r. ~ 106 


:!*- -- 


46 16 
0 
0 


Clarendon, Earl of 
Wootton Bassell Wilts. % 

Llanganna, alt. . . Glam, i 
0 j Cleveland, Marquess of 

0 j Tregony Corn. v. 

[Darlington .... Durh. p.c. pk i:>3 
mjaittdrop with 7 — 

[ Cockfield r. ) ^ ),c ‘ kk 

Brigstock with; „ • 

Stannyon .. J Vt — 11 17 3 

Bottcrell Aston l 


9 

11 


9 4, 
6 8 


— 10 * 
r> 

m o 

9 w 


J Salop. 9 r. 


w. Bold p. g, 

Billingsley — r. 

Eaton Constan fi. ISalop, c. 
Hope Bagoi .... — r. 


7 1 0 

pr 129 0 4 
Kfi not iii char. 
pr 10^ 0 0* 
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KB 26 
n 54 


-wmijf/.i. 

er with V 
1 olfSe- > — * 

*.! J 


r. kb 11 8 0 


9 4 
7 11 


Wem with Ed- ^ 
staslon c. and w — 

Newtown p.c 
Wrflxeter with ; 

Eylnn 
vern c.\ 

' Wrington with 7 „ _ 39 

% Burrington c. J " * * 3 

•Donnington Grain, Sch |( Salop. Mastership 
Ci.iffo#i>, Loud 

YV appenbury • . , • Warw. v, pr 70 4 

Wcstan ». W,- » ,o o 

therley . . ., J • % 

Clinton, Lord * t 

lluisli ........ Deton. r. — 150 0 

West^utford*.’.. — • rf kb 9 11 


Soulhfll ...,7. .. Coni. r. — 5Jt 0 0 

Ca(/ington ...... — • c. — not in char. 

Merlon JMm. r. — - 20 15 7 

St. Potroek Stowe — r. — 17 0 2 

Comukrmi^ie, Viscount I 

Burtedam Chesh. p-c. vn 10/ 0 0 

Couriena.^, Yisconn% Trustees of 

Woniton JJm#. r. — 40 4 2 

Milfon Dame i el 7 




wftli Cook- 
bury c.. 

Morotuu Hampstead — 
Woolboro’ willi ^ 


r. — 26 13 6 

9 

r. — 49 19 7 
d. — notin chlr. 


Newloii Ah- . 

hot c ) 

Coventry, Earl of 

Oxenton ...... (ihuc. pc. r a 80 0 

WoolhUm — r. kb 13 6^ 

Edge ware Midi. . d. — not in c^ar. 

< room© D* A- ) 

hitot with } If ore* r. — 15 3 0 

fon 1 

Ora Mon Ply ford. . fVoi c. r. kh 20 0 10 

Potvick ...f. ... — v. — 10 2 7 

Sevmisloke .A. - r. — 21 17 

.. Wa>u\ v. vn 1 44 0 

Cn ivtN, Earl 

Enhorne., % ' Berks. r. kr 10 0 

Hampstead. 7 

Marshall . . . . $ ~ r V~ 12 U 

ftlkstone Glouc. r. — 12 9 

1 ©Ivertoft 


0 0 
0* 0 


9 0 0 


CiiFWE, Lord, Trustees of f 
Barthomley .... Chesh. r. — 23 7 t 

Nantwich ...... — r. rti 100 (* 0 

Wariningharn .. — r. kb 12 4 « 

Blanchlund .... — pc?~ 113 * ~ 

Great Madcly ..Staff. #. pr 94 
Dacre, Lord 

Carlton with..! « . m vn 
Willingham c.. . $ Umk r ' IiB 

Kimptou Herts, o. — - 12 

Uoyston....... . — t>. pr 117 

Darn ley, Earl of 
Cobham* ....... t Kent. v. pr 65 

Sandgulc, in •! 
bbdkstone 5 — * 

parish ) 

Dartmouth, Earl of . 

Olney liucks. v. rn 100 0 0 

Lewisham ...... Kent. v. k« 23 19 2 

Wcstbromwich .. Staff. p,c. i*a 20 0 0 

.. — <?, kb notiiy har. 

Hr UuNfeTANvii.i.F, Lord # 

Camborne Corn. r. — 39 1(» 10 

St. lllogan — r. — 22 7 6 

Redrqjh ........ *— r. -» 20 0 O 

St E^veny — •»*. — SO 0 0 


0 0 


c. k^» notinqbar. 


WcsJ. Buck land,. Devon, r. — 

Dei* r (luimjtLord amfrLjuIy 
Hatfield with 7 _ pu 80 


2 11 
0 0 


7 | I’ll OU ‘i 

St. Laur. c. J S1, ^ c * kb 42 14 

De Grey, Countess 

BlimhaA Jiedf. r. — # 46 

Clophill.A — r. — 12 

Harrold — v. ra 144 

Pulloxhill ...... — v. —113 

Colchester, ftl. i 
Michael My- > Ki 

land ) 

Great Horkeslqy — r. — ^5 0 7) 

Fordham ....... • Essex. r. k u 14 4 2 

Aston Flamville.. Leic. r. pr 124 1 4 

Loir — t. kb 9 11 9 

D*l ‘Mere, Lord t 

Whiiegatt; Chesh v. tr 90 0 0 

1)k La Warrf, Earl 

Aahurst Kent. r. kb 


Michael My- J fysex. r. kb *7 10 


A>«. r. — 25 0 10.-™.- 

~*Fdtou ....Salop, r. — ?o V! 6 East Griosteml .. Sm. «?.•— 

" r -- tnrsIkltWA HBF,EarI,&f. 

~ r ‘ ~ u > <> SfStMlord tm Awn n’urtc, t, ~ 

‘by K ~ !» « />» yn v, j:*r! nf • * 

^ v; , * { Ck*r tak fr ^ 


.1 

20 


20 0 0 


Mu 


>•« i: n) 



CHftRCH PATRONAGE. 


DETABLEY,Lord Obome — v. kb 

Knutsford Cheth. r. kb 26 16 2 North Wootton .» — %c. rn 

Pedver Nether .. — pc. pr 146 2 0 Goathill ........ Sonu 1 r. — 

Witton • • — p.c. — 85 0 0 Coleshill. ....... Warn y. kb 

De VEsci^Vkcwint, &c. *, Sheldon ..' — r. — J 

Silchester ffiinta. r. — ,9 6 a Water-orton .... — p.c. rn 


6 5 JO 
60 0 0 
90 0 0 
10 Iff 6 
8 10 


Devonshire *puke of 

Aillt .*. Derby, v. 

Bealey «... — pc 

Blackwell — i>. **« 

Brad borne with j 

Ballidon p.c. f 

and Brassing - 1 
ton p.c J 


— . p,c. — 85 0 0 Coleshill Waruf. 0. kb 10 iff 6 

&c. *. Sheldon ' — r. — J 8 IQ 10 

f ants. r. — ,9 6 0 j Water-orton .... — p.c. rn 75 0 0 

iof Dillon, Lord Viscount * 

>erby. v. — 6 0 0 Marston Fleet . . Bucks, r. kb 8 2 8 

— pc. — 10 18 0 Cuddiugton .... Oxon. r. — 7 9 4* 

— v. pr 40 0 0 Douch ester , Lorcf * 

NatelyScures . . Hants, r. — 100 0 0 

„ ifin 0 n Dorset, Duke of 

— v. — 160 0 0 W(ilf(V( j fc/ottc. r. kb 29 15 10 


Bunion 

Doveridge 

Edtnsover 

Eyam 

Hartington w.,* 
Earlstern- > 

dale c ) 

Hathcrsage w. T 
Middleton r 
..Stoney p. c . > 
& Peake Fo- V 

rest p.c J 

Heath .......... 

(Jpper Langwith * 
Marston on Dove 

Pentridge 

ScarcUfie 

itaveley 

South Wingfield 


Weston gn Avon 


v. * p r 80 0 0 


— p.c — f>4 0 0 Islip . Npn. v. kb 15 6 8 

— tv — 12 2 1 Lowick — r. t — 16.18 11 

— 0 . i»r 40 f 0 Sliplon* — v. pr 100 0 0 

— r. kb 13 IS 6 Drayton, St. J« 0 r — 75 (* 0 

, Leonard....} Ux ^- r> 70 ( * 0 

— v. pR 151 11 7 Hanwell .. — r. kb 17 13 0 

Chiddingley .... Sim. r. pn t 150 0 0 

RotlinMean .... — v. kb 9 10 0 

Watlingion r. pr 140 0 0 

— r. — 123 0 0 Do »vn*, Lord Viscount • 

Ashwcll Jiuild. r. kb 20 16 3 

Danby Mesh. pc. pu 90 \) 0 

— t?. — 132, 0 0 Xhitfinanby — r. kb 8 2 11 

— r. — 134 18 0 Downshirf, Dowager Marchioness of 

m t* i_n + s* * « n 


— r. t — 16 18 11 

— v. pr 100 0 0 

0.rcm, r. — 75 0* 0 


v. kb 9 10 0 
r. pj 140 0 0 


Marston on Dove — v. kb 7 15 2 Eversholt Beds. r. — 16 11 8 

Pentridge *— r. ift 80 0 0 Olubersley Wore. r. — 15 7 3 

ScarcUlle — r. «— 32 1 1 0 Down shirk, Marquess of 

itaveley — r. kb 12 7 6 Hampstead } 

South Wingfield — v. — 6 13 4 Norris with J Berks, v. — 9 18 11 

Vonlgreavfe — r. rn 103 0 () Langley c. ) 

lawtry, AH Sts. Hunts, r. kb* 8 15 7 Somcrton ...... Suff. r. — 6 16 8 

irindle Lane. r. — 12 8 4 Seaseay Yksh. r. — 17 0 2 

Sarrowby ...... Line. r. — 31 1 5 Ducif, Lord 

Arnold Notts, r. , — 7 17 8 Frocestcr Glouc.r . ru 140 0 0 

lleeston/St. John — u — 4 15 0 Woodchester .... — r. kb 10 0 0 

jjareborough ..Notts, r. — 9 15 4 Dudt.ev, Earl of • 

Svcrton . — v k — 7 2 2 Stonar.......... Kent r% — 3 6 8 


lucknallToikard 
florin an ton on 7 
Trent f 


Trent j v ‘ 1,0 lL ° Kingswinford .. — r. — 17 3 4 

Jutton Ashfield. . ^ — px . — 8 7 6. 8 Sedgley — v. — , 5*12 ti 

lartinthorpe, sin. Butt. r. — 66 »0 0 Dudley, St. Tko. Wore. «. — 7 18 1 

\ingsley Staff, r. kb 16 15 0 Du no as, Lord 

utbury — v. pr 130 0 0 Marske Yksh. r. rn 72 0 

'urnby ... i... Yksh. r. — 98 19 6 Dungannon, Viscount 
tondesborough . . — v. kb Id 0 0 Llansantfraed J n . „ » 4a 

■arden ... .... - p c . -notinebari .Olynkeriog \ Denb.p.c. ^ 7 16 

olton — 'pc . — 32 to * 0 Vu/fRAVEs gnd Mounwearie, Earl of 

5&JZ.f - *» «<» • c ZJ:.azi «« 

‘ghley r. kb St 0 7 Little St Bride’s — * r. rn 120 0 ( 

W.' LlamniiHngL'l .. — r. — 7!t tl •' 

Dtn - pe -~ 7 ° .0 Miclmehtovf. 1 , ,, 

fimw Caundte — r. — , t 10 0 nr.Vonbrid. f ~ ’ • Kn 412 1 

don..+. . _ r .,■.116 17 OLlangam,^ „U. . . - 0 » 


v k — 7 2 2 Stonar ....Kent r$ — 

v tJ. pr 100 0 0 Hroome ........ Staff, r . — 


118 11 8 


3 6 8 
5 3 4 
3 13 4 
17 3 4 
5*12 0 
7 18 6 



HKT-TORIES, &C. IN TI1F. GIFT 0*1. THE NOll^m^ (fc? 


Dvnevoh, Lord 
Groat Barrington Clone.* v. kb 
— - Kissington ’ • — 

Teuton Oxon 

Dvs^rt, Uhrl of 

Acton . . • Ches . 

• Harrington .... 7 V/m. 

Frainsden fluff. 

^Pelttmgh — 

Ko^reN-#, Earl of * 

Eli mo re 

Eg it km oni, Earl ot 
Egrcmont ... v . Cnmb*. r. kb 

li. i ... 


r. — 
v. 1 >K 

t*. KB 

r. — 

r. — 

r. — 


7 6 
22 0 6 
56 6 


19 9 

15 9 
10 0 
o n 


m 83 0 0 


* \2 


SO 0 
■ 140 0 


34 19 
— 7 3 1J 

r. — iii >t iJclmr 
kb lfi o a 
' imi 99 0 0 
r. kb not inchar 
r. rn 08 17 0 

». kii 7 0,0 




— r. — 


110 0 
8 0 0 
41 10 5 

— r. — 19 0 7 

— r. rn 24 0 0 

— r. Kb 35 0 10 

— r. — 13 10 • 

— r. vit 125 0 *P 

F7c.s7i. r. kb 21 12 8 

— v. rn 

— r. kb 

— n. ru 

— r. kb 


SkiniAnd, sin. . . Line. 
|Fat moui ii, E arl of 

Lamorran Com. 

St. Mahyn — 

St. Michael \ _ 

Peakes il . . I 
St. Stithian w. 

Pei an . 

Ihal i , 

Fe\ j iftsnAM .Lord 


tilhian w. ^ 
tan Anvo- > 
lif. ....J 


South^ radon &n. ■ - 

St. Documans - 

Bfqfetvington .... Suss. 
lSodocton w. 2 * 

Coates . . . . < 

North Chapel ., — 

Combes with ? 

Shipley, p c. J 
Bund on ........ — 

Eg dean — 

lpiup*wilh l 
ChuhmM, c J 

Kmlford * — 

Ludgoi shall .... — r. — 8 0 0 1 Sutton Full 

l’etu oi (h .. 

Pidbormigh 

North Stoke .... 

Sutton 

Tillinglon 

Fp waltham .... 

Cation 

Leckunfield .... 

Scarbrough .... 

M'rea.sle 

Kirkhy Overflow 

Spoflbrfh ? 

'i’adciwter ... 

Ess i x, Earl of 

Little Kaine v .. Essex r. — #H 13 4 
B ntlbnL ....... Herts r. — 2112 1 

Thru.s»ingtou .... Leic. r. 600 

Fxkicii, Marques'* of 

Calby, Line. r. kb 9 110 

w'-'r.lVd, St. A 
Audr. & St. / 

Mich, w* St. > — r. v u 128 17 
Stephen , 2 [ • 

n 4 J ’ 


— All Saints ) 
w. St. Peter S Line. 
2 turns in 3 j 

— St Mary .... — 

*— iliinon...... Npn. 

Easton, "All Sts. — 

Makeiiey — 

\V hi tiering — 

Jlarrowden .... Iluil. 
G rent Casterton — 

i’iek worth — 

Kyhalw. Ebon R j 


r. k% 12 51 8 


dine, 


V • « * 80 0 0 
»*. — 91 0 0 
r.*Ku 19 8 9 

r. Fit 100 ()»0 

r. — 104 0 0 
r. kb 14 id 1 
11 2 11 
4 0 0 

r. kb 13 17 0 

11 % 1 
12 10 5 


r. — 
r, — . 


r. — 
r. — 


Exm^ctu, Viscount » 

Pi ristowi — r. elf 131 


Falkland, Lord Viscount % 


38 0 7 


r. rn 100 0 0 


r. — 145 
r. kb 36 


0 0 
U <> 

r. rn IOC 0 <t 


v. kb, 14 0 10 


*4\* 


Yksk .• 


66 

7 

90 

20 

73 

0 


Helmslcy on ) 

11 lack Moor \ 

Kirkby Cold.... — 

Misperform — 

Fn /willi/^i, Earl 

Dore Derby p.c. rn 70 

GIossop with } 

' 109 


130 

t>. KB 11 

d. I»R 53 
* r. kii 


JIossop with } 
Charles- _ 

worth c. and 
Lud worth r. ) * 


0 0 

3 6 

5 0 
i 10 

0 0 


Cmington ^ Hunts r. rn 13£ 0 0 


F 1 el Ion 
(Vreat Gidding 
Kc\rttone 


Jiillinghay w. | ^ . 


r. in 9 
r. en 114 
r. kb 


Will cot 

Elton ! 

Harpole 

Hanwdn Magna 
Parva 


29 

13 14 0 


Npn. 


turns in _ ^ 

St. Geo, tv. f 

SLPuul .... i 4T 
Si. J. Unp, i 
*• SL Clem. ( - 
turn in 



p.c. 


9 9 
18 13 
13 3 

18 0 


r. — 125 7 ) 

All Saints \v, V _ 

, St. J J eter r. i 

^ — 144 J 0 Luttoa witii ) \, m , 

1 Washinifl«t' * •*- 


v. — 33 4 4 


V. - a ^ ^ 

r. k» ?1 u* o 



O' 5^ 


Hid (on Bushel 
\ on dingh am . . 
fJuJmer 

Swinton 

Malton, Old \ 
•.— New, viz. 7 
SI. Mich.& £ 
St. Leon, c . j 

Kcclesfield 

Greasborougli .. 
Hooton Roberts 
S mea ton Kirk . . 
Tanktrslt y . . . . 

Th(Vrnscoe 

Tinsley 

Wentworth* .... 
FlT7.NVIl.LI AM, E 
Thorpe Basset*. . 
Foley, Lord 
Groat Witley . . 
Holt w. Little I 
Willey c. ... j 
*K i< 1 tier mi us tor Ji 
with Lower J 

Mittouc > 

Oddingley*. . . . . . 

Oldswinford w.*J 

Lye c \ 

Pedmore 

Shelsley Beau- ) 

eh amp \ 

ShclsleytWalsh. . 
Fo n i s> r k n. Lord 

Broseley 

Lit. Wen lock w. ) 

Barrow $ 

Willey 


Chal la combe. . . . 
Fillcigh with } 

E. Buckland \ 

Wyer Gifford .. 
Billingborough # 
Sempringham 
w. Pointouc. I 
& Birthorpe I 

« %••• J 

Gage, Lord Viscount 

Staunton Glove. 

Pixton . • Mopm. 

Maresfield Suss. 

Go pe men, Viscount 
Bennington . ... Line . 
('nnisholme . . — 

Wyham — 

GcAford, Karl of 
Wysall ........ Notts. 


( uiMun r at it on v c. j ; . 

• f 

Bereles, S(. Mary Stiff', 
«- St. Micbi — 


Npn. r. kb 

9 

2 


Som. v. — 

14 

17 


lksh. r. — 

5 

4 


— r. — 

11 

0 


— pc. — 

24 

0 

• 1 

f 

— p.C. FR 

t 

117 

0 


r. — 

15» 

0 

0 

— pc.— 

110 

0 

0 

— r. kb 

7 

*11 

8 

— r. — 

10 

1 

0 

— r. — 

26 

0 

2 

— * i. — 

11 

7 

8* 

— p)c. PR 

111 

0 

0 

— pc. — 

120 

‘0 


.arl, and others 

— r. — 

144 

0 


Wore, r, kh 

7 

6 


— r. — 

15 

17 


V. — 

30 13 


— r. — 


19 


r. — 


6 


* 

r. - ~ 

9 

10 



9 

4 


« — r. pr 

* G7 

3 


6'aZop r. — 

7 

18 


Salop r. — 

11 

13 


— p.r. — 

80 

0 


- 

117 

14 


1 t 

Devon, r. — 

11 

9 


« 

— r r. — 

21 

6 


r. 

13 

5 


Line. v. — 

6 

1 


• 

— V. PR 

4 

28 

• 

0 



Ellough . 


r. Kit 
;,r. 


7 o ^ 


- cr. - 
* / r * 


p.c. i*n 4 ) 0 0 


» 6 • 1 « 


20 0 
o 
17 


frit 10 


21 13 4 


11 

34 


ahriicld .... ) .. 

1st Medirty f “ *. — .U *> 0 

2(1 Ditto > 

Redisliam ...... 

Gower, Karl 

Kinner.-dey ....Salop, r. kb 
Gowfr,W.L. 

Limpslield Surry r. — 

Tatsireld r — r. — 

Titsey,, — A — 

8»j Grafjon, Duke of 
Baruham, St. t I c< 

G rebury .... t 
— St. Martin j 
w. Fusion f 

& Little Fa- £ 
ke^ham ) , 

Great Eakenham — r. — 

Sapiston pc. pr 

Grantham, Lord 

Brace well Yksk. v.v u 60 0 o 

Gha nt t.i v, Lord • 

Woncrsh Surry r. — 111) 0 o 

Grenville, Lord * 

Boconuoc w. 7 .. . „ II} ,, n 

"Broad Oak J Co,n - J8 11 

Ladock r. -- 18 0 0 

New Milford .. Pcmb. p.c. — not in cliai 
Gnoftv* Non, Earl (inorq. of M’estinhistoi) 

Alford C hesh . r. — 16 

Chester, St. Mary — »*. — 62 0 

Eccleston — r. — 15 13 

Earn don — p.c. r» 104 0 0 

Pnlford — r. mi 0 J5 10 

Prestwich Lane. r. — 46 6 9 

Ratcliffe,St Thos. — p.c .* — not in char 
G v i l> oiid, Earl of * 

Ashley w. SjI- > c , 

verley ^ * 

Kirtiing , — • 

Harlow' Essex t. ft> 7 

Lindsell. ...... . — 

East Langdon . . Kent 
Chipping Warden Npn. 

Elsfield Oxon _ _ 

r. — 04 10 :» | Shotteswell .... Warw. v. kb 6 13 !■ 

r. pr 130 0 Guit.ford, Earl of, and others 

r. kb 12 *0 0 1 Ey thorn e Kent r . — 15 12 6 

Harboroucii, Earl of 

r. — 33 8 1 1 Saxby Leic. r. — 1 20 0 0 

r. rn‘ 128 0 0 Staplciord «- v. — 100 0 0 

r. 80 0 0 Sl^nby^ith ^ j £inc r> „ 10 10 m 

r. r- 4 1 > Tcigh ... . ..Y... Eutl. ,r. - 14 2 " 


t. KB 15 17 
V. — 10 0 


v. pr 99 8 
r. — 136 0 
r. kb 26 10 

V. PR 13 V 



IlfcCTORIKSj &C. IN THE (illTiOl- THE NOBILITY. # #y<J 


% Mhisendiue ..../£«//.* r. ra 144 0 0 
II ah court, Etyl # f 

North i liukaoyk * 7>Vrk% p.c. — 90 0 0 
Nuneham- f /k „ 

Cumin, y °4 r ' KB b ® 

HUrowickl, Earl of 

Foulmiiv Caw 6. r. — 20 14 2 

Wimpole -- r. — 18 0 0 

W Shentield Essex, r. — 14 18 4 

Hawjhlg'ld (UBuc.v. pr 113 13 4 

Aspedcn Herts, r. kb 15 6 S? 

Ayolt,St. Peter. . — r. — 7 8 o 

Kiilfte *-• t*. PR 1*1 Q 0 0 

St. Alban’s, ftf. } . t 

IVtcr Colncy « - !<• *• kb ".I in char. 

W ostinill Herts %. kb 20 0 0 

druift well Wilts, r. ~ j 7 ft 2 

JJimtingford Gram. S, h, Herts, Mastership 
HA hi wood, Karl vf 
G'oldflborough .. Yksh r. — 10 l 0 

Hare wood, a/f. . . — r, — 14 i io 

H a it it o av if v , Karl of 
Aslun-sub-cdge.. Glquc. r. — # 0 2 2 

•Mark ....’1 Som.p.t. vu 75 0 () 

Saudon »S7aj/’. r. fen 7 10 () 

J 1 a* it iso ion, Earl of 

(* an s worth .... Chesh. r. to 7 j, 4 

Hastings, Marquess of 

Sim.sby Derby . p c . — 35 0 0 

Piddletown .... Dorset, r. — 31 2 *1 1 

Ashby do ia /oucli LWc. r. — 14 10 1 

Ed ton 

Castle Don- 7 


r. pu 68 o o 

v. — 8 2 3 

r. - 6 1*3 

7 O' 0 

14 13 


v. 

r. 


n in £ ton .... | 

Marklield 

Osgalhorpe .... 

Stanton S tunny . . 

A Vest Leake .... Notts. r. — 25 4 7 
JJe4nikli<, Lord 

Catcott ........ Som. p.c. — 60 0 0 

a tKS. w “1 ° » 

Debenhain . .1 . . . — v. mj 15 2 6 

Kenton ......... — r. ru 130 0 o 

Grcat»Tliorflliani . — r. k£ 7 11 3 

Little ThorAliam . — 

Worlingworth 7 _ 

av. Southoll c. y 
Hi- iiTi o«D, Marquess of 

^aujlittm Ecic. r, mi 10 10 6 

Laughton Line. r. ru 140 0 # 0 

Meeslcr T4 r i/r«\ r. ke 14 8 1(* 

\rrow 

iinton 

Sirdsall 

ioi-TANM, Lord 

Vinpthill 

dilbrook 

Inukwi^tli . . 

’os ley , 


4 14 4 

19 12 3 


IfouiAAi, Lord * 

South Dalton..., Yksh. r. ku 1<* 0 (f 
Hutton Crans- 1 * • 

wick \ — *• ** W i m 0 

Scarborough - •<#.! c 0 0 0 

llowA^nn of Ki ting ijam, Lord 

Hothemm Yksh. £ ku 16 8 6 

VVJiistou — • r. — io fl o 

llowp, Earl 

Little Minster .. Bucks, v. — 93 0 o 

Penn -• v. k » 9 13 4 

Altl*am Lane, p.e.vn 73 10 10 

Clithero — pc.~lW 0 0 

DoAvnhani — px . — 128 0 0 

Nevrchurch ip 9 „ 

Pon, lie ...» J ~ P c - ~ () 0 

Kale 1 1 ilc- <•'! Soar . \ atts. r. 10 14 :» 

“ ton r. — 9 6 3 

'V liijacro Oven . TEarir.y.e.eu 140 0 fi 

(iotnam, ,,/t r. ku 19 8 6 

Hu NT INGI ILLI), Lord 

A hi ham Huff, r. kb 10 13 4 

i Id ring ham av. 7 
Thorpe .. J ~ A'-' • •’» 


Huntinglield 
Cookie 


40 78 0 

13 6 8 
6 13 4 


giield av. / 
it-y — I 

Laxh^ld with 7 • ir, 1 « 

Cratlield.. . . \ "" S' ~ 1 ^ 


jir. nt 82 0 0 

65 10 0 


CreaJ Li instead . 

Little Linstuid . • — • pc. ■ 

J^hbeslon — r. kb 0 13 4 

rluNiiNGiowitt, Lord 
IJ nek minster . . . . Lcic. r. r it 150 0 0 

Silk WiWouglihy . Lint. r. kb # 14 8 1 

I Leu Esi l«, Eaiil ol 

ReAve Devon, r. — 22 4 2 

Abhotshury .... Dorset. v. pu 125 4 0 

Hridport. ...... . — r. — 135 0 0 

Maiden Ne Avion . — 

Mel bury Hubb . . — 

Osmond • — 

SamplbnV — 

Stinsford — 

0 « 

Middle Chinnor.k Som.. r. ku 7 9 7 
Chiselboroitgh * 
with >Vest J 
(’Inmioekr. / 

Kilmu^fon .... — r. — 21 9 4 

^Milton Cdevedon — t\ — 6 13 4 

Pmsehvood .... • — r. pii 147 16 0 


r. kb 30 5 0 
v. -- ll 10 S 
r. .. ,8 3 4 

r. — 5 6 6 

v . — 12 17 1 


r. — 14 6 7 


10 

7 

Shepton Montagu — pc . — 

46 

0 r 

0 

0 

Somerton ...... — r. kb 

76 

o : 

0 

0 

WentOn.n.toad 1 mj(# . ,, _ 
Av.Phnttord c. y 

’/ 

10 ; 

6 

8 

Little Somerford — r. — 

8 

.7 J 

16 

.3 

lj,ciii sii:ii, l'.arl oi, i\e. 



!> 

2 

Lustleigh * Devon sr. -# 

Io 

7 t 

17 

8 

Silva j-tull — . I 0 . - ~ 

3f 

8 /I 



nil 1K‘H PATRONAGE. 


Jersey, Earl of 
BriUon Ferry; . . 1 
Glyhcorriog .... 
KVnyok, Lord 


Ki^g, Lord 
Culborne . . 


Ockham -- r. — 

Lan sdowne, Marquis of 
High Wy combe. . liucks.v. pii 


Le Dlspencer, Lord 
Mere worth Kent 'r* ■ 


Lkckster’b (Earl of) 
Hampton in *i 
Aril on with f Wa\ 
Knowle c. . . S 


Lien yield, Earl of Snap . 

Marsh tun Korf. r. kl« 10 17 9 Arking 

Paslon — v. pp. 107 0 0 Startfoi 

S wanton Abbot.. — r. kb 6 10 9 Milton 


Piston — v. vp. 107 0 0 Starlforth .... 

S wanton Abbot.. — r. kb 6 10 9 Milton 

Ellenhall Staff, pc. va 91 18 2 Lyttelton, Lord • 

Norbury... - r. kb 10. a C Halesowen w . J Salop. 8 „ 

Liltord, Lord ' t Ollchiirch c. J Wore.* 

Leigh Lane. v. rn 94 .0 0 Ponkridge and 

Warrington .... * — r. wj 40 0 0 "Copnall w. 


Corncy .' Cumb 

. r. kb 

9 17 

f 

hiltington < 

— 

*r. 

— 

7 

1 

0 

Embleton 

— 

<p\c. 

ru 

36 

0 

0 

Ha>le 

— 

fi.C. 

— 

79 

O 

0 

Hensingham .... 

' — 

pc. 

— 

136 

0 

0 

Kirkbampton ,. 

— 

r. 

— 

66 

t r 

0 

Lorton 

— 

p.c. 

— 

60 

0 

0 

Lowswalcr .... 

— 

pc. 


*16 

16 

6 

Moresby.. 

— 

r. 

— 

107 

4 

8 

Mossar 

* 

pc. 

— 

At 

•0 

0 

Patterdale 

— 

p.c. 

— 

70 

0 

0 

St. Bees 

— 

p.c. 


66 

0 

0 

Whitehaven, ^ 
St. Nicholas $ 


p.c 

» — 

140 

0 

0 

■ St. Janies. 

— 

p.c. 

— 

108 

16 

0 

— Trinity 

— 

p.c. 

— 

92 

o 

0 

WhiteHdm 

— 

r. 

KB 

8* 

*15 

0 

Melling 

(Lane 

. p.c. 

PR 

63 

0* 

0 

High Barton . . . 

Wu 

S’t. V. 

PR 

150 

or 

0 

LowtJicr 



r. 

KB 

25 

7 

‘J 

Kavenstondale . 

— 

p.c. 

PR 

120 

0 

0 

Sliap 

— 

V. 

# 

91 

10 

l) 

Arking&rthdale. 

%ksh. pc. 

— 

92 

0 

0 

Starlforth 

— 

V. 

/ 

128 

19 

ft 


— p.c. — 114 10 


Aldwinklc, St. ) 

Peter \ 

IMton 


N’pn. r. — 11 C 3 

f ~ r. rn 136 11 3 

} — r. kb, 22 8 II 


Dunston c. 
and Wood- 

baston 

Shareslull .... 


Thorpe A church ) r kb 22 8 ll khareshdl 

w. Lilfordr. U Churchill, near 7 

Ti tch marsh r. — 45 0 0 Kiddermins. J 

Warrington Grain. Sch. Lane. Mastership Hagley with 1 
Lindsay, Earl of « Frankley c.&c > 

Vfiington — , r — 21 6 2 St. Kenelin c. ) 

Lisburne, Lord Malmesbury, E 

Ybtrad-aciric .. Card. *. KBnolinchar. Dibden 

A sotty Ystwith . . — pc. pr 83 18 0 Manchester, 1) 

Li vm pool , Earl of Quudgeley . . . . 

.«-?•*■ » 140 0 

Pitchford Salop, r. kb 6 *5 5 Kimbolton..#... 

Londonderry, Marquess of Holywell with 1 

Durham, St. Giles j Vurh.p.c.pn 50 0 0 Needing- 5 

— St. Nichol — p.c. — 90 0 0 worth c. ) 

Great Ashy Westm.v. kb 23,13 4 Swinestead .... 

Lonsdai e,« Earl of ^an-Cornwali. 


f — 24 0 

> Staff, pc. rn 70 8 

| KH 10 ° 

. — pc. pu 105 0 


Churchill, near 7 
Kiddennins. J 

Wore. 

r. kb 

5 

6 

8 

Hagley with ) 






Frankley c.&c > 
St. Kenelin c. l 

Salop. 

r. — 

10 

6 

• 

i) 

Malmesbury, Earl of 

t. 




Dibden 

Hants. 

5£ KB 

5 1 

2 

11 

Manchester, Duke ol 





Quedgeley . . . . 

Glouc. 

<//— 

40 

0 

0 

Breaniore with ) 
Hale S 

Hants. 

d. 

92. 

0 

0 

Kimbolton 

Hunts, v . — 

137 

14 

9 

Holywell with 1 






Needing- J 

worth c. j 

— 

r. kb 

30 

6 

# 

5 

Swinestead .... 

— 

r. — 

12 

l3 

6 


Beaumont \v. \ 

Kirk Andrs. > — 
on Eden .... J i 
Bolton Gate ... . — 

Bootlr ’ — 

Bowness — 

Brighton — 


of viytAN-CoRNWALLIS, Earl of *> 

Ciurio. r. kb 14 IS 1 ' 1 FLlandewi Brery. Card* p.c. — HO 10 


r. rtt 89 ? ® Little Saxham .. Suff. r. — 8 11 

K ” 998 Palgrave r. — 19 11 

r. — 19 18 4 Thrandcstoij .... — r. — 13 6 

r. — 19 17*3 Packwood fFanp.pc.pu 66 0 

r. — 21 3 11 Man vers, Kart f 

v. — * 20 16 0 Langton, , by ) c 4 j3 


Linton Kwt. v. kb 7 l.» 


tCockernyyith . . — p.c. pr 97 0 0 W rugby,. ... j 



Ill' CTO UIES.,.gtc. IN THE OlFT OF THE NO ill L 1 TY# (j(jl 




Cotgravc, 1st; 
and 2d Me- 

tliety 

(’.iVpknev.*. .... 

Eakring 

FIcdborough .... 
Holm Pierre- 1 
point with > 
Adbfflton • • J 

Lax ton 

Lowdham 
Nottingham, 

St. Mary 
St. Paul 
Knd^iflu 
Tient , 

Siicnton c 

\\ t'nton in the 7 
Clay J 


Notts, r. 20 2 l 


. — 150 0 
. KB 9 16 

— 9 


7 6 


r. - 15 7 

a is 

v. m 129 0 
v. kb 4 18 


& > — v. — .20 

C ) 

i - 


5 8 


i). — *4 12 

*p.c ru 87 0 

— r. kb 19 2 11 


Mi nni.EtoN, Lord 
Carlton in i # 

Moorland w. J Line . v. i*r 
S tapleford c. j • * 

Griinoklbv . . . — r 9 — 

Sau ml by Notts, r. — 

Trowell, 1st & 1 

2d Med f ~ r * KH 

North Wheatley — r. i»n 105 
Wollaton with ) __ 

Cfissall c. .. S 

Middleton Warw. p.c. not in char. 

Wlmrram nithe | ... . „ n « 

Street ‘ ksL C - , ‘ R ,H *° 0 
Smenton ...!.. — r. kb 1.3 1.3 4 
Hdhlmrv with ^ * # • 

Glouc. jc. — ’ 30 0 0 


5 3* 

116 13 
78 H 
9 8 

v. vn 105 0 
— 88 11 


Mari no Nf»wcs h, Duke of 


Mh.bourni*, Loid Viscount 
Boothby GriiftorrtLmc. r. kb 11 12 .3, 

M illiquid -- r. •- 10 0 0 

Boston Npn. y. m 93 5 5 

Cicnsley with i , .. • . a 

t Kiml«.,loy r. 1 A#,fs - r> — •>< 0 

Ht illiml (i rain. Sell. Mastership. 


icn.lmrv with 
Aum c- and f 
North wick cT ? 

1 turn in 4 . . J 
Moi.fswortii, Lord 


Hurley 

Berks, r. i»it 

138 

17 

y 

Kdlington 

Vksh. r - 

J30 

0 

0 

Long Cren don . . 

Bu9ks. pc.-- 

4)8 

0 

0 

Mon hon, Lord 

• 

m 


Low W im Rendon 

— pr. — 

80 

0 

0 

Broxholiuc. 

Line. i . — 

9 

10* 0 

Waddesdnn, ) 





Buck nail 

— r. — 

9 

11 

10 

tffiee portions j 

— r. r a 

4 > 

0 

0 

Burton 

— r. - 

11 

15 

2 

Aid lev 

Oxen. r. — 

5 

92 

8 

Camwingham •• • . 

— r. i*tt 

137 

10 

0 

Bladon with ) 


16 

•o 

5 

(’rofjt 

— * r. kb 

23 

7 

3 

\V nods tuck S 

r. 

5 

5 

0 

Dalhy 

_ p.c. 1* 11 

73 

0 

0 

Nolve 

— r. rn. 

150 

if 

0 

DoiiningloiPon ) 


no 

o 

0 


d 

50 

() 

o 

Baine S 





Slonostield 

— 7‘. K » 

1 

19 

9 

North Cailtun .. 

— l ) C ' “ 

35 

0 

0 

Hardwick Pri- \ 





Owershy with 1 

• .J 

103 

10 

0 

ors w. Mar- i 



« 


KirbJ Os- }* 

r - ,. B 

Q 

18 

4 

ston Priors c. ' 

Wane. r. — 

23 1^ 

0 

gaiby 





and Low 1 





South Carlton . • 

— p.C. 3*11 

37 

0 

0 

Shuck burg c. ) 





Mo nth cut i , Lord 




Islington, n/i.** 

JEd/s. r. — 

14 

0 

0 

Eastbourne,* n. / 


<),> 

0 

0 

West Overton \ 





Midhurst .. S 

• ' 




with Alton * 





Momao u, Lord 




0 

Priors «*. ft ( 

“ 17. — 

2«? 

0 


Copmanford v\*. ) 


# 18 

13 

1 

Fitield c. *. . 1 





Upton c 





IUayvaiid, Lord Viseo uni 




Win wick 

V. Ml 

44 

10 

0 

Grca| EasUm. 

Essex, r. 

10 

13 

4 

Luddington .... 

L( ic. i. kb 

8 

8 

9 

Little Easton.... 

)•, — 

10 

0 

0 

15&rm\eJI, AllStst Sp*. r ru 

120 

0 

0 

Thaxstead 

- it .• — 

21 

0 

0 
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\ o\terd — t*. 

StR ATMMORI.j^'arl of 
Hoar ildkiih •• • • Y-ksh. r. 

Si on i- * , Viscount 

Hc\h*\ Kent, r* 

Paul's Cray .... — r 

Si . Ai iians, Duke of 
Little Grimsby . . Line. r. 

Pick worth % * »*• 

Rqrllioimi — r* 

Sr. Gi.kmaivs, Kail of 

Jacobslow t orn. r. 

Emry Wilts, r. 

Luttou * — v ‘ 

Si. Himn’s, Lord, &«. 

\\ estminster, ) • 

SI. Clement J ftluld. r. - 52 7 

Danes 3 

Si - John, Loid 

llletsoe Weds. r. mi 1 7 0 

Melchburn .... — ». i-» .75 10 

liisley — v. — 121 5 

Tilbrook — r. mi 13 10 

Woodford, i s r. • - J 1 8 

1st MiMjHv S 1 

nr - 2d iMediety — ' r. - 11 11 

So fi ii i-ij , Lord , 

A Id borough .... Norf. *r. — 8 0 

Antmgliam, ? ^ r __ ^ 3 

St. Mary .. \ 

Hlieklirig with ) t t 10 J.i 

iirpiiifthain, 5 — r. hn () ^ 

alt 3 

liiadlield — r. rn 1 1‘> 0 

Collry *. .. — r. mi 8 15 

Erettenham \v. ) 10*0 

ManninghaH $ * ’ 1 13 

Guidon with f * r ^ j 

Hanworlhr. i 

Hunworth with \ __ __ J( , 3 

Study.*..... / ^ 

Knap ton alt — — L c > 7 

Overs^nind .... — r. 2 

Suttield — r - 11 

Thorpe Marlv’t-.i — en c ti 3 16 
^uifieiVd, Lady , 

jtliddletuif Lane 36 3 


S’ 1 f vi flu, Dmvaffr Lady 
Norwich St. 7 , 

[Michael at Norf.y^:. 

s Thorn 

Talroi, Karl 
Church Eaton Staff'. 

Gratwich ... 

Industrie — 


Shrewsbury, } 
St. Julian . . \ 
Ti» a n £;■' , Earl ot 


Du ft on t 

Kirby Tliore .... 
Mailers' an;; .... 
Long IMartou. . . . 

Milliorn 

Sower by Temple 

Stammor* 

Silndon on the ) 

Moor S 

Hatfield 

T 11 ur low, Lord 


Will ton on } 

1 Trent with ! Derby 

Rolleston c. ) 

Norwich, St. 7 , 

0 MnryCot.lm.yJ J ' 

0 East Rodham ? 

0 wf.'W.Rudham J 

0 Slierford — 

Stitfkey, St. A 

1 John w. St. f 


Nurf.jitc. rn 

8~ 

0. 

ft 

Staff. - 

11 

19 

<) 

rn 

14ft 

0 

8 

— KR 

1ft 

6 

8 

5iri of 

Salop, p.c. — 

130 

0 

ft 

Kent. % *~- 

17 

5 

0 

Nu.ss. — 

13 

6 

ii 

West. — 

Id 

10 

7 

r'u 

120 

r »() 

ft 

Kii 

37 

17»-11 

p.C. VK 

97 

0" 

' 0 

— r. mi 

21 

15 

7 

— p.c. rn 

91 

0 

ft 

— pc. — 

' 8<i 

0 

ft 

— P- c ' " ■ 

92 

,‘{ 

0 

Flesh, pc . — 

86 

0 

()' 

Suss. r. mi 

1ft 

p 

ft 

Stiff, p.c. K II 

16 

0 

ft 

nrquess 

i Derby r. kii 

17 

2 

b 


i» « 90 0 0 

— 13 13 t 

k n 0 0 0 


5 Mary « 
Moisten 
0 Toft res ., 


cy, St. A 
ii \v. St. f _ 
ry and / 
iston .... 3 


— * r. i»it 86 14 0 


”’ow nsiiln o, Lord John • 

Colkirk with ) . 

Stibbunl . J ' r/ ' - k11 * l } * 

\ AT I.FTOIU, Viscount 

} Ileerlerris Devon, r. — 21 , J J 

0 Dittisluun — — 31 15 0 

10 IMympton, St. Maude Gr.Sch. Devon, Mast 

0 Vi-tiKiN, Lord 

o^Sudhury Derby, r. — 14 12 0 

A beravon witli ) 1/>r , n n 

8 Islamic... I C ! a ; ft - ft,B 1( ’° 0 0 

Lhuidilo Talybont — v. kii 4 11 7 

Llangwinor .... — f v.c. j> n 42 0 0 

1 'Lhingonoyd .... — v. — 115 0 o 

Penrice — p.c, — 86 ft 0 

NuthalJ t* Notts, r. kii 3 1J 0 

\ luui.am, Earl of * ( 

CoIik‘ Wake .... mi 12 0 5 

11 Messing ........ — r. — 8 0 ft 



t UhtyolUKS, &C. IN THE 

j’ebmaisi) Essex, f. kh 10 0 (J 

Ked^urn. Herts, v . — l(j 5 0 

St. AlbanV St. 1IX , „ 

m i i Tt ! — • u. — 0 1 

M vuiaej ^ 

\V UDFGRA V E, Earl of 

* Hotley Eseex. r. — « 9 0 0 

Jaipaenliou — r. — 14 3 4 

lVldop — # v. — 16 l. f > 10 

K.ulstock 0 Som. r. — 6 110 

W a i si no it am, Lord 

Copdock with ) ci f ^ 

UaM.brookr.j S '&' r \ hn 4 

Merton Norf. r. — #6 0 5 

Sturston, tun — i».c. rn. 35 0 0 

Vj a n v# ok, fcmrl of • 

Milverton Wane. p.c i*u .Mi* 0 0 

UArLUFOiiD, Marquess 1»f 

Ford North r. kii 21 0 0 

\Y i nnoTON, Duke of 
Mratlificldsnye . , Hants, r. kb 24 13 0 

Tu it, is . — r. — 6 lo 2 

H i stm i vs 1 1 ; u, Alarq.^f, (see (in$scenor) 
Wisi m o hi lan u, Earl of 
Cottrf stork W.J A rn mo () () 

(ilapthoine . S 1 

Km^scliir ...... 9 — r. kb 1 3 It* 3 

U umini;lon — r. rn 141 10 0 

M’n a iiscLirn , Lord 

JSariibtaple Devon v. — 15 ft # 9 

Did. sal I Notts, r. — 11) 10 7 

Hard row YLsh.p.c. rn 65 0 ()| 

VV'in i worth, Lord, no. 

Drayton Ox on. r. hr 75 0 #0 

Wn i ouGiiftY Dr Ikokr, Lon! # 

Kimrot Letc, r. — 20 16 3 

'Hot In II ' Line. r. i*i* 135 12 0 

J’< iijhngtnn .... Som. r. kii 13 ft 4 

Diniiifclmll Staff, r. -- 4 3 9 

East Lav ant Suss. r. — 20 1 ft 1 

< 1 hesterton . • . .T . Wane . p.c. p u 1 28 0 () 

Kingston wit* j _ p , _ >V5 c 2 

t onibrook c. \ 

Lei^hUiorn.*.../ — r. ki>j 14 7 3 

W mouGiitiY D’EuejsBy, Lord 
Lellau w. Aby ) • 

Green- Line. r. kb 19 7 3 

field 

'* Caiefcy — r. pb 117 13 0 

Kdenham — p.c. kb not in char. 

i -/ - -> ■« - * 

Skendleby -*■ v . k h 4 5 0 

11126 

West Theddle- ^ * 

Ihorpe with f _ _ 18 10 2 

Mablethorpo £ 

St. 1‘eter . . ) m • 


Gij’T or. Till-: nobility,! (if)/' 


Line. 


Little Steppinj 
Swi nest ead .... — 

Tullinglou y— 

Coy nt on / — 

.\11 Saints — 


r. ry 
r. p r 
V . KB 

f. m - 
r.^ra 
r. kb 

• 

V KB 

r. — 


Low 

W i i ion, E.u 1 of 

Kadclillo Lane . 

Fnrtliingoe .... Npn. 

Hallev, alt 1 ksh. v. r it 

VVin^ii els la, Earl ol 
JMuldl.U.n / Bttckt r _ 

key mis .. . • J 

Ruve.nstone ..v.* — u. rn 
Foulness i.ssex. r/fn 

Easltin*', Kent* r. h^\ 

Fa i A ell -- r. rn 

W ye • * — p — 

Hurley Hull. r. kb 

Greetham — r. i*u 

1 n< h t.bi i n, Marquess of 

Vaieley Hants, pc. — 

\\ o «i nous !■, Loid 
Carlton Forelioe Nor/, r. Kn 
t’rowiilliorpc. . .. --- r. rn 

Hin^litm — r. — • 

Kimbmlcy vv. \ e 

Haftilinin J — t*. kh 

IS room r.f.. ) * 

East Lexliam w j 

Liteliaui . . . . { 

W.esl Lexliam — m r. — 

Eunhiill ? - 

ViiniidRoutui, Loid 

Ej worth lietls. v. i*n 

Honby., Line. r. kii 

ISiocklesby A.. 

(’al)ourn 

Cadney 

East llalton . . 

Uorkstovv 
Irl^ oir Humber 

Iveolby 

KiHiu^Iioline. . . . 

Kinffm^ton .... 

Uuekland with 
Farlorlh awl 
Maiden AVell 

Cn i . *•» 

jwallow — r. kt» 

CcAindo with ? % r . _ 

Cressafie c... \ 1 

St. laivvrenee. . . .1. oj IF. r. rn 
Z our ii, Caroncss • 9 * 

"East and AVest ) , „ 

} Suss. r.c\i\ kh 
•A ii” me ring S 

lhirliam — n rn 


53 0 0 
1()(^ it o 
8 9 •.) 
12 0 2 
94 0 0 
11 1 # ft 

21 0 5 
16 0 0 
150 0 0 

20 0 0 

100 <1 0 
9ft 1 2 0 
16 <)•() 
110 0 0 
120 0 0 
10 13 1 
1 27 0 0 

28 3 0 

• 

n 17 i 

125 10 0 
— • 29 5 0 
(» 1 2 :> 
kh 12 8 1 

— 17 8 6 

- 5 11 8 

rn 48 0 0 


65 0 0 


— r. i* r 

w v. — 

— V. K R 

— r. r R 

— V . K B 

V . — 

r. rn 
Line • v. rn 


(> 1 4 

59 7 2 

oh 6 0 

7 1ft # 
1>2 10 0 
4 1ft 4 
1ft 0 0 

60 0 0 
152 4 4 
130 () 0 


il- 


r. •- 115 L> 0 


7 10 10 
33 o 0 
112 14 0 

21 # 9 ft 
90 0 0 



Gl)tf C^URCII RATES AND LOCAL CHANGES. 

Amount of Highway Rates, Church Rites, Poor Relief, County Charts, 

^ ‘Constables Charges, Militia, Litigation, and all other inydental local . 
charges, *fyr the Year 1 S27, in each County in England and \\ates; 
also the annual value of Real Property Assessed in 1815 to the Fr 

novtv Prtnnl'i+mn Iin/inurl il.n 


Year 

ending s^th March, 
lb J7, 

Highway 

Kales. 

Church 

Kales. 

Expend ct 
n Relief < 
the Poui, 
County 
Kate, &c. 

Tntat 

Expcndi 

lure. 

\mmal Yah 
*>f 

Heal Property, 

Aplll 1815. 

Popula^on/ 

1831. 



£ 

£ 

1 '£ 

* £ 


Hertford 


0,82( 

91,359 

1QG,230 

313,082 

95,383 

Berks 


7, OK 

114,971 

133,90-1 

052,082 

145 '289 

Bucks . 


7,118 

152,515 

174,810 

1 044,129 

* 146, 5H9 

Cfiiubridge* .... 


5,091* 

104,803 

127,072 

055, 22( 

143.955, 

Chestei 


9,135 

147,12/ 

182,708 

1,083,083 

334,410 . 

Cornwall ....... 


8,07*2 

115,453 

147,011 

91 d, 000 

302,440 

Cumberland . . 


3,758 

58,785 

70,277, 

705,41; 

169,681 

Derby 


8,793 

99,518 

124,300] 

887,059 

237,170 

Devon 


19,507 

211,887 

301,042 

1,897,5 

491, 1C8 

Dowet i 


0,913 

94,92:< 

112,003 

698,395 

159,252 

Dm ham 


9,518 

91,181 

121,002 

791,359 

253,827 

1 .ssex 


19,808 

300,794 

350,0 If 

1,550,830 

317,234 

Gloucester .... 


11,500 

200,590 

243,911 

1,103,259 

386,901 

Hereford .' 


5,999 

09, m 

88,799 

601, oy 

110,976 

Herllord \ 


9,3i‘5 

108,054 

131,393 

571,107 

113,341 

1 iiinf iii|*(lou .... 


2,3* 

•1 »,«(!, 

55,991 

320,187 

53,149 

Kent 


32,715 

sl 

471,001 

1,014,17! 

479,155 

Lane, is tor 


27,111 

539,388 

GG3,1 11 

3,087,77 

1 ,330 854 

Leicester 


8,775 

138,90 

171,991 

902,217 

197,003 

Lincoln . t 


18,180 

214,308 

309,28.‘ 

2,001 ,83i 

317,241 

Middlesex: 


9 S ,359 

7il,8f 

840,47! 

5,595,53t 

1,358,541 

Monmouth .... 


# 1,387 

31,8 # 

43,00 1 

295,097 

98,130 

Norfolk 


1 1.230 

311,951 

384,420 

1,5 10,9. >2 

390,05^ 

Northampton .. 


8,577 

107,; 

197,370 

912,10 

179,276 

Northumberland 


5,337 

79,117 

100,521 

1,240,59 

222,912k 

Nottingham .... 


0,208 

99,085 

133,590 

737,22! 

225,320 

Oxford 


5,829 

135,881 

154,099 

713,11 

‘151,726 

Rutland' 


9-17 

13,873 

18,948 

133,187 

19,385 

Salop 


9,805 

90,101 

123,358 

1 ,037,988 

t 222,503 

Somerset 

31,080, 

18,31 k 1 . 

180,801 

239,803 

i,9oo,o: 

403,908 

Southampton .. 

10,090 

10,077 

210,521 

236, (^>9 

1,130,9.1 

•311,3/3 

Stafford 

ID, 108 

13,542 

158,80* 

191,158 

1,150,281 

410,185 

Sutlolk 

21,819 

13,55} 

252,283 

290,08!/] 

1,127,104 

290,304 

Surrey 

34,080 

.30,597 

291,830, 

3.56,513 

1,5 79,172 

480,326 

Sussex ... 

, 27,087 

9,442 

273,001 

310,193 

915,384, 

• 272,328 

W u nr irk 

20,00,’; 

11,198 

178,125 

209,020 

1,230,72( 

330,986 

M'estiuoiV .. 

3;/>0li 

1,158 

31,511 

lli\; f M3 

35,771 

298,198 

55,041 

XV ills ......... 

21,231 

8,85 1 

220,125 

1,155,158 

Vp9fd(>5 

1,1.^6,325 

23&,181 

W'orcester .... 

1*/ ,500 

10,030 

92,078 

120,214 

211,356 

York, E. It 

21,503 

8,227 

119,911 

152,641 

168,046 

N. K , 

20,501, 

0,320 

90,730 

129,614 

1,145,252 

220,235 

— \r. ifc. . . . «; 

lu»,770j 

2*1,032 

3^8,730 

513,138 

2,392 v ?o5 

970,115 

Wales 

• 

Total of England 

40,5 50| 

23,117 

313,771 

383,7\53 

2,153,801 

805, 23G 

nnrl, Walls 

,121,83 1! 

504,388 7,803,105 

■>,1891687 

11,898,4^3 

13,89 !, 571 



RkturV of Luy a?ul C lerical Magistrates ill each CoiintJ' in Yhghud 
;pi<l Wales who Wave qualified, Appointed by the Lord Chancellor. 

N umbel. ^ - 


\ * 

Name", of the Counties.! 


•-V 


lied ibi d 

Berks 

J/ucks 

Cantbridge 

(’lies ter 

Cornwall I 

< uinberla'jfl . 

Derby 

Devon 

I\*rsct 1 

Durham 

.lissox 

(Gloucester 

Hants 

llercfiaq) 

Hertford 

Huntingdon . . . .f* . . 

Kent . .1 

Lancaster 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Middlesex. 

Monmouth 

Not folk 

Northampton 

Northumbeiland .... 

Nottingham 

Oxloul 

Hu tin ud 

Salop 

f?ohwrset 

>>lallord 

TSullblk 

Surrey * 

Sussex . . T . ....... • 

Warwick 

11 estinorel.uid ...... 

Wilts ...... r 

Worcester 

York — East, West, & 
■*» ’North Hidings . . . 

Anglesea 

Brecon 

Cardigan 

Carrflarthen 

Carnarvon . . . A . A . 

Denbigh • . 

Flint 

Glamorgan . i> 

Merioneth 

Montgomery 

Pembroke * 

HadJkor 


Names of the present Lord \ 
LiciAcnants. jrj 

Loid Grantham 

Karl of Abingdon 

Duke of Buckingham ...... 

Fa 1 1 of lfaidu ic,ke 

Fa rl of Stamford 

Kail ol Mount )id$ecuiuhc .. 

Eat^ ^>f Lonsdale 

Dujve of Devonshire 

Earl of ForJbt-.cue 

Karl Dig by 

Marquis of Cleveland 

Viscount Maynnuf 

Duke of Bcaulorty K.G 

Duke ol Wellington 

Earl So* eis 

Karl of V ''rul.un .......... 

Du| e of Manchester. 

M'lHjui', Camden, K.G 

Kai J ol Derby 

Dui e of Rutland 

Earl Kwwnlow. . . 

Duke of Portland 

Duke of Beaufort * 

Hun. JoliYi \l odehouse « . . 

F.avl of \\ estmm eland 

Duke of Northumbi rland .. 

Duke of Newcastle 

Kail of flkirclesl.eld. f 

Mai vjuis ot F.xetei 

Farl of l*owi»* 

Marqu.s of Gath 

Earl Talbot .n . 

Duke ol (Grafton 
Lord Arden .... 

Karl of Egremont 
Eayl of Warwick ....... 

Earl of LoiisdaLfe. . m. . . . 
Marquis of Lnti^downc • 

“Earl ol Coventry 

Earl Carlisle, ltarftinrewood, 

and Duke ol Leeds 

Marquis of Anglesea 

Duke of Beaufort 

W. E. Powell, Esq 

Lord Dy* 

Lord ’Willoftghlfy de Kresby 
Sir W. \V. Wynn, Bart ... 

Earl Grosvcnor 

Maiquis ol* Bute . 

*»ir W. W. Wynn, Bart.. 

Ciord Clive...#. 

Sir John Owen, Burt. .^. 

Lord Rodney 

. Total . 

J 


Jlcrgyj’Cay. 

'Total. 

19 

27 

40 j 

28 1 

9.1 

123 

54 

90 

111 

23 

28 

53 

10 

58 

74 

3G 

54 

90 

1.1 

39 

51 

. . 

79 

79 

42 

2.1 

Ai 

186 

08 

25 

*9 

82* 

51 

119 

.* 170 

49 

• 127 | J7(» 

19 

131 

150 

58 

97 

1 55 

44 

102 

1 id 

7* 

18 

2n 


1 15 

117 

21 

151 

175 

17 

27 

1! 

52 

r>n 

Ill 

l(i 4 

153 

109 

13 

44 

57 

ft 

119 

197 

35 

49 

81 

0 

40 

40 

V> 

44 

54 

18 

sir 

71 

3 

o 

9 

38 

loo 

141 

53 

97 

150 

Id 

70 

• m 

.58 

98 

150 

39 

215 

254 

. . 

J89 

• 189 

21 

42 

00 

1.1 

I* 

30 

18 

71 

89 

4i 

92 

136 

03 

311 

114 

7 

14 

21 

21 

V 

Gl* 

11 


► 64 

9 

7S 

84 

14 

17 

1 31 

24 

41 

j 65 

15 

2d 

! 41 

19 


r 54 

9 

11 

| 23 

13 

31 

44 

10 

1 35 

45 

_ 4 ^ 
1324 ! 4017 

.VJL 

1* 5371 
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ORIGIN OF Cp M MISSION V. U R o| * SEWERS. 


COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS. 


“ Out of evil sometimes comes good, but do not evil (hat gtootl nmj comet**-- 

Fiu.DiNOb Pnovntns. 

While a malignant distemper is eithe^ ‘actually nmongskus or im- 
pending, it seems i\ suitable moment for referring to a subject directly 
bearing outlie geno5*.l health of the community. t E\cej)t in periodical 
•.•.alls for 9 mles # the public know Hind hear little of the Commissioners of 
Sewfejrs. They are, however, A branch of the ancient institutions of the. 
country, arid the people have if right to bo informed of the derivation of 
their powers, their duties, and the abuse's in their administration. . 

From the lectures of Challis at Cray’s Inn, in 1062, public severs 
appear to haw been first vested in conimissiomfs in the retail of I lenry 1 1 1.; 

* and after several acts to extend their powers, became consolidated in the 
23d of Henry VIII. c. 25; when authority was granted to certain in< 
dividual, in various districts, of the kingdom, to construct sewers for 
drainage, arid levy rates for |he purpose. The authority 'of the Com- 
missioners is a] most absolute, rind still continues with little abridgement. 
They can summon, examine, arid even imprison ; and it is even doubtful 
whether the superior courts of law can interfere. As regards the qualifi- 
cationfl'Uiid appointment of tho’Cot^imissionevs, the statute of Heury V fl I . 
directs that substantial persons, navini; a freehold qualification of £'20 
per annum, shall he nominated by the <lord Chancellor, lord Treasurer, 
and two chief justices, for “ making and repairing ditches, ha,ukN, 
gutters, gates, sewers ,* calcics, bridges, streams, trenches, mill-ponds f 
and locks.” Each commission is to continue ten years; and, six arc 
to form a quorum. Commissioners acting without being duly qualified, 
to forfeit £40 each ^sitting ; they may proceed either by inquisition or 
survey; each commissioner to allowed 4(Js. a day while engaged in 
the duty of the commission, and the rates to assessed iii proportion 
to land, rents, # proffts, and fishc} jbs. ( ' 

Besides this and other general acts, local acts have boon obtained by , 
several commissions, the provisions of which extend only to the par- 
ticular jurisdictionr v for which they have been passed. In the district t*f 
the mt fcivij blip, north of the ‘Thamqs, are four principal commissions. 
Montlih* committees, clerks of the V^oUcs, surveyors^ inspectors, mes- 
sengers, <*vrc. are attached to each commission. Every Etc who receives 
a benefit or avoids a damage is liable to he assessed to the sewers’ rate. 
The aVeilfgc eVpe*Cutiire under the Westminster commission is £24,000 
per annum the llolbont and Fiqsbury, £ 1 0,0(10 ; the Tower Hamlets, 


t fjJkIM ISMON LK'f OF ^SKWI.IIS. 

under .^2, 000 ; the’ city of London, £8,000: making a*yearly •expen- 
diture of £ l4,00(K»for the maintenance of the sewois of one ^district of 
tli A kingdom*. 

Baying snoctly noticed the origin and pow r er^fft* Coy^nssions of* 
^e\reis, we shall instance their defective administration. \Ve shall call 
attention to the state of that portion of the* environs of this gVeat metro^ 
polis on the south side of the river. Jt may be thought by some, 
perhaps, so obreure and remote a corner of the realm is totally un- 
worthy of legislative notice, but it ought to he borne in mind that it is 
the principal seat) if productive indyMry in the capital, and that it 
compiisci a defish population of half a million of persons, every one of 
whom is equally entitled with ot^ier of his majesty's lieges to the en- 
joyment of health qnd the blessings*of life. If* dfne inliabRpnts of tTiis 
portion of the suburbs he *peculiarly osubj^ct tu the chofer;^ or of ho#* 
malignant disease* it cannot be matter K asfouishment. They arc? com- 
pelled to drint the most, deleterious beverage, and the sdwVrs, ditches, 
and channels for carrying off the foul and redundant water are in a state 
of disgrace •ful neglect. lu all that thickly-peopled area, of at least 
sixteen square* miles, einjbrncing the entire parishes ol» RothcrhitUe, 
Bermondsey, Ilorseley Down, Walworth, Ncwington-Butts, and a con-* 
sidetahle portion of Lambeth, extending from Deptford and the Kent 
Bond to the New C '.snnlienvoll, Boad, and the ro.uls in the vjcinity of 
the Surrey Zoological Gardens, the channels and ditched for carrying 
off the water remain in their initural f-rtate, overflowing with filth and 
impurity. If, for want of descent, it might 1?ot be easy to drain them, 
they might at least he widened, cleansed, and colored over. If, by 
economy in the expenditure of the A xi. sting assessment, it could not be 
made adequate to the undertaking, at sucD a moment of apprehension of 
infectious disease, and foi suiji a salutary end, the inhabitants would 
Jta^dly complain of an additional rati* for the purpose , in fact they would 
save it in the reduction of poor-rate, caused h^ the employment created 
for men who now burden the parish for want of work. As it is, the 
nuisance of which we complain is personally dangerous to the passenger* 
offensive to the eye, and most injurious to the constitution. 

It is' gratifying to think the Sm^ey — parishes are about, obtaining 
i;epre c ental.ivcs in parliament, were it, only for the sake of local impiove- 
ments. At, first WU thought, of calling the attention of"*Mr. Warlmiton 
Jo the pow r ei* and duties of commissioners of sewers, hut this gentleman 
lias his, hands full with the Anatomy Bill, and moreover is in some 
‘measure a parliccjis crbnin?s , having been recency presented for* a 
nuisance on liis own lauds, b y th e, Suvrey graml^Jury. Djp^er, we 
trust some ^oiumiable MeiwWJfj iviJJ take up the,, subject. *A parlia- 
mentary comn^tee sat on the state of the public sewers in 1823, hut it 
had an t indifferent chairman in the late Mr. Peter Moore — made no 
report, afcid'Tiotliing came of its inquiries. 1 
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The increase in population has been rapid and nearly at an uniform' 
rate per cent, for the *last thirty years, notwithstanding /lie increase or 
diminution of the Army, Navy, &c. The population of Ireland 
amounted in 1831 to 7,7.34,3(1.0, making the aggregate population of 
the three kingdoms ‘24,27 l,7(i3. With suchf an augma.utod numboi of 
•people, cribbed in by corn laws, anti -emigration prejudice's, ancf mono- 
polies, can it be matter of surprise that capital is redundant — bread. 
dear and* labour cheap ? Is it possible, ( .while society i 3 progressively 

increasing in numbers, wealth, # and intelligence, public institutions can 
be stationary '( is it possible tlwt an Aristocracy, daily becoming more 
disproportionate in everj element of power to the mass of the com- 
munity, can maintain a monopoly of political authority ? Either they 
must speedily repair the few decayed pillars by w hich the State is sup- 
ported within, or be crushed ‘from Ihe superincumbent pressure without! 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Twb or three changes, occasioned by deaths and reimw.ils, have- e.ccuircd* 
while the 1 work has "been punting, hut they are* of loo great publicity.^) need 
particq lari/.itig. We inqy also remark that the observations .el p.ig* 376 and 
502 were* printed priofcto the publication of the Navy Estimates. The* energy 
with which sir J. Graham has jpioceeded to new-model the dcpaitiifanl over 
which he presieles will leave, we, ^prebend, little to desire in Ihpl branch of 
the public service. / t * 9 

After the* explanations of the Pi^e of Wellington Q7 ouse of Lords, March 
10th) we suppose we must acquit Ins Grace of the design imputed tee him, p. 581, 
and conclude that he hael no intention of joining the! continental de.pols in a 
emsside against theMUierties of France and Belgium. — May not thn> he an qftcr- 
thoughljd the ex-Pre$Lier, like his famous explanation on the subject of Par- 
iiamentat J^vform ? ^ * * r 

Page 498, line 14, far custos read wstodeO *?* page 592, liiy. ^5, for divisions 
read division; page 597, line 27, for sixteenth read seventceniJvtyplxkry, 

In the printed Reform Bill, as amended in committee by the House of Com- 
mons, Wallingford, forms nr “ ?^the semi-disfranchised boroughs^ and 1 ought to 
Juive been inserteu iif^Vo. 1 V. instead of No. V. of our Tables, page Gift. 

* Iij No. VII. page G15, Chatham should be inserted iyid Swansea omitted. 

On bringing up the Report, Merthyr Tydvil was included in the number of 
enfranchised Enoughs. 
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fibbotl, J. H. remain* fees ot, 506 
Abell , an excise rtise, 321 
Abergavenny , earl, his pension, 500 
Absolut vu, granted by tike clergy, 77 
Abuse unller existing system cannot be 
reformed, only OMnmutcd, 401 
Adrertisc&ients, duties on, 880 * 
Advertisers forgives, <\ hint to, 547 
jfdvoirsons not inviolate like private 
propci ty, 19^ the right of an liogo- 
i ary function merely, 20; owners of 
ought not to be compensated for loss 
ot, 91 • 

Acts of parliament, headlong facility 
with which passed, 291 ; cause of 
obscurity of, 293 ; examples of 
hodge-podge, 295 ; blundering natug' 
of results from after-dinnoMnode of 
business in house of commfflS*29<^ 
jf£btyeitl tithe, Ireland, 103 
Agrarian laws, 271 
Agriculture, protection afforded to, in 
our iis&il regulations, 202 
Alarmists^liQi r fears allayed, 598 
Albemarle -a court lotd, 507 
Ale-drinkers , the poisoning of, not of 
muchimnsoqueucc, 323 
Alison j A- to whom imlebred for his 
preferments, 98 » 

iUhorp, lord, budget of, 380 , his dif- 
ticnltiea^507; hint to on the pension 
•list, 581 

Ambassadoi'Sj expense of, 247, 252 ; 
qualifications of, 248 


Arcot , commissioners of, 441 
Arkwright, influence of #n national 
prosperity, 590 • 

Armp, abuses in civil department of, 
375; returi#of half-)>ay *>f, Op) 


motives for lAstitution^of, ceased, 
257 ; statute de donis to preserve 
“ the. order,*' ib ; primogeniture and 
entails an usurpation on general 
rights of mankind, 259 # * absurd and, 
unjust privileges of, 200; partial 
system of taxation by, 202; rental 
of, proper fund for taxation, 205 ; 
late ^game-laws of, 208; landed in- 
comes of, 271 ; not their estates 
whjSh excite popular cupidity, but 
usurpations of the franchises of the 
neople, 273 ; assessment of under 
Income-tax, 274 ; their property does 
liot entitle them to monopolize poli- 
tical j»ower, 275; source of #iches 
of individkials of, ib. ; imposed chief 
taxes on industrious classes, 278 ; 
house-tax on, 280; increase in num- 
ber of, 28 In votes of on reform bill, 
283 ; all our institutions aristocratic 
and all abuses result from, 285 ; state 
of agricultural population proof of 
viciousness of 4n church and state, 
£^j*rftatus of not altered by political 
changes, 599; their fears from le- 
ading opinion^ ridiculed, 600 ; 
cmirch patronage of, 650 
Arrest for debt, limits under which 
ought to be allowed, 308 
Assay e, battle of, ton • 4 

Athlon^, family (brand pensim^fcOg 
'Attorneys, increased 50 j>ct gent. in 
dumber, 297 ; tfceir absurd conduct 
in choice of counsel, 317 
Audit-offic e^ a s nug retreat, 374 


j [jinking, evils which have resulted 
• from, 428; remedied by Peel's bill, 
559 • • 

Hunk of England project'd by a Scotch- 
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mavi, 430 privilege*! to carry on Book of common prayer, /a defects, 
business of pawnbrokers, 431 ; gra- 70 ; alteration in, by lord Sidnif uth, 
’ biallj lower denomination of notes, 79 i • 

4a2 ; resum ptiol^if cash payments, Boroughs, disfrancjiivld, electors, p»- 
433 ; catifes of Res'* iction*Act, 434; pnlation, &c., bfo; and cKtJo nfj 
amount of.bullion in the Hark at the disfranchised, 612 ; new, 01 5 ; lij/<ts 

stoppage, ih.; irresponsible power of ditto, 017 ; ancient, 022 
over the Circulation, 430; sources Borough lords ami members, 

of the profits of, ih. ; expenses of Boston, lord, and JHillingcUm, 41 t 

management of, 437 ; enormous pro- Bowles , proim^on of, 513 * 

tils of, 439 ; hanged and transported Brody on boror Jis, 45ft ; his interpre- 
800 persons, a,nd realized a '(it tat ion ot * coQraunitutis,* 477 

of 300 per cent., ib.; statement by Bristol , noted absentee bn hop, 101 

the Hunk of its prolits, 441,; exdu- Bristol %t its corporation, 407 

sive privileges in/bnnking, hurtful Brougham, lord, his description of the 
lendenc . of, 442 ; tl 'nights on a nPW" Scottish chuvch, 89 ; his atiestror he 


Hank .of England, 44# ; accofljps of 
the Hank, 416; postscript <m, 45l 
Ban fees, ami Corfu Castle, 99 
Bankiupl court, new, 319 
Bankrupt pensions, 494 
Baring , A. statement of revenue of see 
o of Condor, 47 
Bath , corporation of, 469 
Bathurst, llragge, introduces parsons' 
indemnity bill, 39 

Bathurst, sinecures aud pensions of 
family of, oil) , 

Begums, torture of, 402 
Bcls ham, on abdication secret ser- 
vice money, 211 * 

Benefices, unequal extent of, 87 j 

Benjield, Paul, /numbers put by him 
house of commons, 411 v 

Bennett , bishop, his remains, 143 
Bentham, on lawyers, 325; principle 
of government of, 602 
Beverley, on drinkings o^’clergy, 128; 

oft manners and /It ess of clergy, 159 
Bexley, lord, high etlicient man, 493 ; 
incapacity of as chattel lor of exche- 
quer, 512 * 

Birch , Dr. a Gresham profeM'r «n 
inquiry of, 101 

Bishops, support wrr and slave-tra^e, 
6; claims of bench of, to promotion, 
23 ; their greediness bf filthy lucre, 
28 ; dress of, 32 ; do not pay their 
'* secretaries slipf’ds, 38; estimate 
ojV ?o*ues of, in ping’s bool ,46; 
exemplify a game' at diess, 87 ; 
income of, in kiitg's book, 46, 13f; 
conduct of, on retorm, 95 . 

Black Book a leaf torn out, 268 ; not 
puUusi »d atyCp^V 
Blackburn* s opinion on first fruits, T72 
Btomfield, bishop, promoted for reiv* 
dering Greek verses, 23 ^ Utter oi» 
pp Lord's day, 41 ; 


on dm debtor laws, 310; on costs 
of law suits, 5*13; hi* disinterested 
exertions for remedy ofleg.vl abuses, 
315 ; his reforms in chancery, 319 ; 
emoluments as lord chance))' », All; 
remarks on his taking that office, 
515 ^ his speech *^i reform, ib.' 
Brydges, sir John, Account oFJ*i& elec- 
tion for Coleraine, 516 
BuccLugh, duke, obtains lease <ft 
grown- lands, 188; his income, 273 
Buckingham palace, cost ol, 239 
Butter, how ho saddles the country 
' with a pension, 517 
Bnrdett, sir b\ eiforts for rcfoim, 230 
Burgess, G. success of family m the 
church, 102 

J*urkc , his merits and pension, 203 
Burnchitrjrh , union ol, 146 

C. 

Camden, lord, his sacrifice, 518 
Campbell, 'J homas, his pension, 519 
Canning , general piofljgacy ol Ids pim- 
ciples, 233; s>stem of eminent 
unden. Perceval and llusl^isson, ib. ; 
jH*nsion to his family, and stale., 
519 

Cape of Good Jo opr, cost of, 382 
Carey, bishop, author of a Jubilee ser 
moil, 24 

Carr, Jane, her pension anu .marriage, 
518 # 

r alvinism , its monstrous impiety, 77 
m **&tf£chism of royal duties, 227 * 

Catholicism, causuf/f -increase in Ire- 
land, 167 * «• i 

Ceylon, co.-t of, to England 382 
Chad, hi3 charge for us^ion, 219 
Chancery , s our! of, cause why not 
reformed!/ 319; eifecls of suitors in, 
329 , 

Chaplainships , clerical inc 'it* of, *50 
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'forlcr-houseL roarers exempt frofli 
clerical rcjudcnce, 88 
'hA ham’s, observations on the 

(^tUch, 82 # 

'tyap political publications, advan- 
tages of, 891 ; "would have prevented 
firls and destruction of machinery, 
892 , 

'hifd-ivit, an aristocratic priv ilegc, 255 
' hristianilu , bcuclittfrlcm ed from, I; 
principles oi f not <§> spare rich 
and pliXulcr tltc*pooi , 106 
'hurch- budding, 51 • 

'hurch of Ettfilandism, expense of, auu, 
iotlu«tjlmr( hes, 63 • m 

'hurch properly, origin and tenure of, 
19; proved to 1/? public property, 
10.-- See Tit/fis. 
hurch Kates, return of, 008 
htn flhqtfcchism, its diverts, 70 
7 tnrch of En glumly who would ho 
benefited by flftbnn of, 86^ iutolc- 
w ft w wl of, illustrated, 170 — Sec 
i’lrifty, Tithes , Patronugt , and Plu - 
rnlitus . 

'flics and bq^oughs, alphabetical vlist, 
number of electors, houses, taxes, M*. 
019 

'it y Companies , management of, 4&); 
immense revenues of, 403 
ini government, expenses of, 388 
iril contingencies, return of, 038 
'irti L'st , delusion practised icsprtrf- 
ing, 18-1 ; iinpiovidcnt sct^flicul^f. 
fc on the late King, 217 ; pensions jiay- 
a^le o it of, 215 ; eomparison of civil 
li*l of (ieorge 111. IV. 217 ; in- 
eome of (Jeorge IV. exceeded that 
of his nmlecessoi iiaifa million, 
2l8ydtil list of William, IV. 219; 
cliargiwof during two ba>t reigns 
•^199 miUimis, 225; oflicial returns, 
# illu.‘4ratmi of, 234; tmeient pa£- 
men4.s out, 239 v ‘. 

<'l iphttut, how made a i-Turulist, 103 
Chirr, family pensions of, 520 
('IcarciSf owe preferments to bishop of 
» 81. Asaph, 101 

Cierfiy, established, of la? gland, cost 
inoie than clergy of other co\y0&£ 
united* 5; tlujp names associate?! 
with tfte mo.'sl^lisastrous measures 
in the \i is lory of the country, 0 ; 
neglect Xlu^diical ion of the people,, 
ihtd ; not charitable to *11)0 poor, 7 ; 
do not explain to Ibc people causes 
of tlieis privations’ ?7d</ ; contrast of 
1#e w^i|th and pomp (4* 11 rich 
clcigy , w poverty of their 

humbler In cl Mb* i, 9 *, const it* tsou 


and government of similar to that 
of the army, 18; their rigl^jg/not 
similar to of corporations, 

ibid ; removable lilcc ten ants- a t- 
wilV, 19; ’influence clergy in 
public meetings, 23 ^number of in*| 
cumbents, 27, 71, 91 'p .elexts of for 
non-residence, 34 ; returns, in 1830 ; 
of Non-residents, 36 ; what services 
from clergy for ten millions a year, 
; sources of the revenues of, ibid ; 
income of irom public charities, 48 ; 
general statement of revenues of, 52 ; 
aveiage inejne no criterion of dis- 
position off (rhurch ijitfoperLy, 53; 

.V^bn^ion of tfic clergy stated" 
Jfo ; IJr divisj^n of church reVenue 
Among the several ottTSrs of clergy, 
58 ; tin ir stipends compared with 
other countries, G4 ; conduct of in 
respect of first fruits, 65 ; houses of 
call for, 69 ; conduct of in respect 
ot compositions, 71 ; the revenues of 
the real El Dorado, 90 ; incomes of, 
in the King’s book, 43 ; alphabeti- 
cal list of, 96 ; drinking boitts of, 128 
Cobftetf, Mr. exclamations by, on the 
splendour of the ageient cathedrals, 
15 ; irfRroduces two-penny trash, 

( 392 

’ oh hold , rev. T. one of the Winchester 
witnesses, 104 # 

' oclchMrn . mission to Kogofa, 249 
Colchester, lord, a shuilling lawyer, 522 
College livings, remarks on, 1 17 
Collet , IV. rev. his attempt to sow dis- 
sension Oblong his parishioner^ 101 
i 'oliiurt, examiner«nf plays, 522 
Colonial statistics, 642 
Colonies , utilify of, 379 ; rage fillr, one 
of the great blunders of aristocratic 
« msk r, 380 

L'omhcrmere , lord, outshines the duke 
the tent see**, 5#5 

Commissioners of accounts, 375; of 
inquiry, 497 ; sewers, 670 
Companies, corpora^?, origii^of, 455 
Compensations, j^fpist jirinciple oT, 
49* ; abolit^/ri of use^fVbifices, 
like introduction of new machinery, 

* 191; curious Examples of, 496 
Consular establishments, object and 
e\pens^>^25l) 

l 'ooA t'j^WTtW^llB^Nmnav^SaTor, 523 
Cornwall, duchy of, revenues of, 209 
• Coronations , expenses of, and folTjAof, 


• 381 * 

Corporations hail thei^day^NNlj^ises, 
453; origin o(, 4.W; not identified 
i With the aristocracy of cities and 
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towns, 465 ; all their functions made 
' at job of, ibid ; of London, 405 ; of 
BrtatoL 467 ; o&^Xivcrpool, 4G8 : 
of Bath, *169; of ISjiston, 471; of 
Lichfield, ,ibid. ; of Stafford v 472 ; 
of Northampton, ibid. ; of Glouces- 
ter, 473 ; oG Leeds, 474 ; sugges- 
tions for the reform of, 475 
Costs , in law suits, 313 
Counties palatine pat ad e of useless 
offices in, 215 
Court pension list, 216 
Courts of justice, way to, over a bridge 
*>f gold, 104 ; sinecures in, 485 
Courts of '’U/juest, tlicHc mischievous 
tendency, 301 Af . * 

Courts of law. — See Laws. '* - '**> 

Cowper, carl$ 'his char alter and pen- 
sion, 522 

Cove, Dr. traces tithes to Adam, 10 
Crawford , general, 203 
Cnevy, T. Mr. on application of 4 \ per 
cent duties, 207 

Crokei , John Wilson, “ a high and 
efficient public man/’ 402 ; his 
pamphlet to alarm the- proprietary, 
624 ; his BoJwell and lease of crown 
land, 525 

Cromwell , his opinion on lawyers, 328 
Croton , how dignity of best maintain- 
ed, 587 

Crown- lands , nature and origin of, 186 ; 
corrupt leases of, 187; inrouc and 
expenditure of, 191 ; estimate of the 
value of, 195 ; utility of sale of 
shown, 197 

( 'urates only working parfaot clergy, 
57 

Currency question stated, 659 
Cursitxrs , for London and Middlesex, 
a hint to, 331 

Customs board, a reform of, 568 

, I). 

Dalbiacs , sir C. military notions, 5SN> 
Daniels, Rev. W., payment to out of 
Admiralty droits. 200 
bead- weight entail vh Aristocratic war, 
*483 pwi)l(jal return bt, 040 , 

Dead-weight annuity projects >4 
Deans and chapters, revenues of, 47 ; 

duties of a farce, 66 
Debt , public, 331 

Debtor** fraud w\x. ’imcnt 

resulting from, UOO ; inconsistent 
operation of on property, 309 ; num- 
ber of persons imprisoned under, 
33 L h vt» * * 

De dottis, statuteof explained, 258 
Diplomatists, charge of, 252 


Dissenters , numbe^of, 79 ; educational 
energy, 81 ; reasons f r disconte it, 
82 ; reasons lor not^liying ti|\es, 
83 ; number of places of worship,* 
85 ; receive stipends fr:>m the state, f f 
169; intolerance towards, 176 
Dividends , public, 642 
Don Miguel and Ferdinand, tyranny 
of, prevent increase of populatioi , 1 1 1 
Double-doctrine hpld by most public 
men, 3 i 

Droits i»f crown and' admiralty, bucca- 
neer origin of, *193 ; management of, - 
’ 198 ; purposes to which they have 
been applied? 199 ; sums j^iid 
royal* family out of, 201 ; total pro- 
duce of, 210; tendency of, 575 
Dunning, his mode of expounding sta- 
tutes, 289 

Durham , lord, Resigns liis salary ,528 
E.* 

Eagle on tithes, 17 ^ Pt 

Easter offerings, produce of, 50 
Eabt lnilia Company an outwork of the 
oligarchy, 394 ; origin and progress 
of, 395; rise of Calcutta, 397 ; mea- 
sures against the ryots, 398 ; fur- 
:*isli, gratis, 10,000 tons of shipping 
on alarm of invasion, 400 ; war and 
territorial acquisitions, 401 ; popu- 
lation of Indian empire, ib. ; torture 
p,f Begums, 402 ; sales of territory, 
403 ; patronage and government, 
**0.> number of persons in civil ser- 
vice, 408; salaries and superannu- 
ation allowances, 410 ; territorial 
revenues and commerce, 112 ; inter- 
course with China, 413 ; commercial 
profits of, 41 4 ; agreement v> public 
respecting their tea-sales violated, 
415 ; success of the privale trad^ # 
417 ; public pay divider '’s in mono- 
poly-pricek)f tga, 415; renewal, of the 
charter considered, 418 ; conduct of 
company’s servants at Canton, 422 i 
real point of interest between com- 
pany and public stated, 423 ; sources 
of relief to company without levying 
%* 4 tydbtax oil people of England, 1*’4 ; 

J Vast 4 - India accounts 4fl3 ; postscript 
on, 451 

East- Indians, injustice sustain ;d by, 420 
Ecclesiastical director y,n\\fi b^r of clergy 
computedtfrom, 30 

Ecclesiastical establishments , on Con- 
tinent mostly re brined, 4 ; not a part 
of Christianity, 62 9 

Edinburgh llevuw ou legal insecurity 
qf property, 312 v * 1 
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Education, hostilitj*of clergy to, 7 • 
Won , lord,%pension of, 520; liis in- 
i|rest in Relate war, 575 ; lived to 
i sec# 1 he issues^ his politics, 529 « 

Elective qualification, what deter- 
•mines, 000 

Ell cnhi trough, lord, insolent threat of, 

* 485 ; his family, 530 
*Eln, dean and rhnptfw of, 71 
Emigration, 381 f 
Entails, an usurpation on general rights 
of nmrjcind, 269 \ 

Escheats , produce of, to the crown, 208 
Eton college , abuses of, 107 * • 

, h'xc/i nggw r-bills explained, 345 ,v ' 

'Exchequer, great job of, 372 * 
Excise-hoard, reform of, 508 
Excise -Jaws, ojtpressions under, 321 


Factor!} system detestable, 382 
Fe§s of law c»i-*s, 314, 499, 506 
Ijpm#, general principles 306 
Fines and recoveries , their absurdity, 
307 

Fire-insurance duly, impolicy of, gH7 
First-fruits, conduct of rich clergy re- 
specting, 65; ditto in Ireland, 170 
Fisher , master of Charter-house, 1*6 
Fitzclarenccs , their pensions, 432 
Foreign ministers , charge of, 247, 252 
Forgery-act, example of blundering 
legislation, 295 # 

Foster , baron, his statement of waste 
• land in Ireland, 181 • 

*¥imr-and-a-half per ceMt.leeward-islanr 1 
duties, origin of, 202 ; a famous par- 
liamentary jobbing-fund, «&.; total 
prottuce of, 205 ; extraordinary ruse 
of ^S&lington ministry respecting, 

mjlsion to Huenos Ayres, 250 
l 'ox, f f’liaiieH James, on religion* of 
whlgs and toriesj.75f bis bill for 
government of India, 399 ; his cha- 
,• racter as a statesman, 533 
J Vunec.mid to defend not conquer free 
i institutions by the battle of three 
days, 584 ; elective system of, 601 
Freeholders, number of, 609 ^ 0 * 

Funding- system, ^exposition vfjf 346 ; 
catastrophe described, 359 

\ * O. 

( inmc-laws , late tyranny«of, 209 * 

Gamier, utility o*f chur#h for making 
Marrjagc-sottlenumts), 107 , 

(i%orgefyjf. t policy ami character of 
liis reign .•2^8 • 


George IV., ditto, 232 ; confirmed La- 
valer's theory , 233; his txpcnpg'n 
robes and smallclothes, 223 dF , 
“ German PrJ&c” in lrtkinri, 162 
Gibbon, his description of the demea- 
ned of Roman statesmen toward}# 
religion, 2 | " 

Gibraltar duties , origin and application 
of^208 

Glass, duties on, 386 

tester, corporation of, 473 
Xirnhnm, sir James, his exposition of 
the priv> council, 181 : his reduc- 
tions, 5$7 -l Jj72 . 

Mirafton , dukrof, liis pension, 638 
(irep viUes l^ply, pennon, 204 » 

lectures, abuse off 101- 
Gfevilles,nntple provisos* for them, 539 
Grey , earl, 539 ; his opinions on the 
Currency question, 559; promotion 
of brother to a deanery, 110 
Goodall , provost of Efcm College, y>7 
Ooodenough, origin of church prefer* 
ments, 109 

Government, general principles of, last 
Jfty years, 503 , 

Governors of forts, 48* 

Gjfiilboum, Mr. ruse of, 246; ought to 
wcuvqgckcloth, 567 
Gower, estates, origin of, 275 
Grosvenor , family wealth of, 275 
Guildford, earl, preferments of, 110 
Guihjjp, origin of, 45? , customs of, 456 
0 

H. 

Half-pay, number of officers on, 483 ; 
return tf, 640 

Hall, capft* liasil, his coxcoifibrics, 
49, 91 

Hal lam, Mr*on effect of suppressing 
religious ho«ses, 13; aristocracy de- 
-dj;ed wealth from spoils of reforma 
* non, 275 ^ 

iJlamilton , profe|^or,f xplains true pfm- 
• ciples for reducing the debt, 353 
Hnrrowhy , ford, an alarmist, 598 
Harvey, Mr. oversight in estimating 
value of Middhrifex ground-rents, 995 
Hastings, go^ffnor, 403, <tga fl» 

Hemp, inipomic duty od^sJ/JO 
Henley , ford, aristocratic stuff about, 542 
Henty, an excise case, 322 
Hereditary revenues of the crown, 184 ; 

Hett, church preferments, 111 
Hill, lady, note on pension to, ^3 
Hillingdon, tithe composition in, 41 
Hhigsmne, a noted Irish pVgftdist, 16 i 
Hobart, church preferments of,*! 11 
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Midland, lord, his sinecure, 543 
Mtfllqgd, ray. S. instance of scandalous 
uses ?f church pr<*)erty, 112 
lloly Ghost, fc#w the oiergy are filled 
with the, 78 r 

House of Peus, territorial incortie of, 
* does not exceed three millions, 275; 
lcinarks on, 044 

Mouse of Commons , past and to come, 
501 ; progress of up to the reform 
hill, 502; principle for dplenuini*" 1 
condition ef the people, 502 ; laws 
of the Saxons, ib. ; origin and influ- 
cnee of middle order#, 593 ; house 
of commons^ began usually to exist* 
^only at the endoof civ iN wars, 501*, 
great mCn of, 507 ; constitt^I >u *1 
deductions qy*, ib. ; dn alien of in- 
different reigus, 021 ; retrospective 
glance at, 023 ; analysis of, elected 
in 1830, t>>(> 

Household troops,* expenses of, 378 
Hume, IVlr. his economical efforts, 371 
ft tint nig don, earl of, seeks a title for a 
pension to it, 545 


India, see Past India Company 
Inhabited house-tar partial, 2^0 
Inns of court, abuses in, 027 
Insolvents, number of, 332 
1 1 eland, stale of, an illustration of 
good waking gofermnent,138; Pro- 
lestaut property in, 130 ; proportion 
of Catholics and Protestants in, 100 ; 
besotted tyranny which has impeded 
her prosperity hardly creditable to 
posL ritj , 181 ; union, repeal of, 180, 
573 ; exemption of irom taxes, 387 ; 
1 number of freeholders, 010. 

Inland, established church of, more 
pregnant with abuse than Knglish 
, chinch, 130; acres of land apper- 
*** imug to secs, 140 ; mode ofleasing 
bishops’ lands, 1-jl ; immense woaltL 
of bishops, 142 ; incomes of paro- 
chial clergy, 144; tithe composition- 
e/ t — its ,injiiriou4|, tendency, ib. ; 
pnrisly^ w nature ar^l number of 
uuivfiis, n x+>r , sums paico for composi- 
tions for Wthes,w ith qames o*.‘ incum- 
bents and patrons, 148 ; proportions 
of lay and clerical tithes, 152; minis- 
ters explained. 1 '*‘ *otul 

levenue otj ib. ; nuiuucr of clergy, 
ib. ; Jfcneticcd parochial clergy, only 
I0TO, 155 ; number of clerical offices 
3105, nudjshar^d among 850 persons, 
wliofc \iVerage income it» £1678, 157 ; 


(tabular statement of patronage, 158 ; 
non-residence of clergy, 100; <#- 
pressiveness of tith$* illustrated, 
163; treatment of Catholics u ;dei , 
109 ; first fruits of, how managed, 
170 ; promotions in, 172 ; crisis, of 
Irish Church at close ol’ last y ear, 
370; digest of benefices from dio 
cosnn returns, J83. f * 

Irish union , see tHuon 

J. - 

Jews nmy select persons for the Gospel 
'ministry', 20 ; as numerous in Ireland 
as Protestants, jlOl * v 

Job-pars ‘ns, nature of, explained, 00 ' 
Judges not more independent than otlici 
functionaries, 2K0 ; l«*ws not under- 
stood by them, 280 ; salaries of, in 
1702 and 1831^ 320 

Justices of peace, improvement rt .pi bed 
in, 303 ; better* the* a stipendiary 
magistracy, 303 

K. 

King's household, gothic origin ol, and 
expensive establishment, 212 
King, duties of one, after the oM 
fashion, 220 ; legal disparity be- 
tween , and a subject, 305 
King's Hook, 10,47, 131 
King's printer , remarks on patent of, 
572 

lung, lord, notice to tenants to pay' 
ii.gut^’,433 

Kipling , dean, 177 / 

Knighton , sir Wm., the late court fa- 
vourite, how lie may be useful, 5 17 

I- 

Lady s Bishops , origin of, 523 
Lake n heath ten, 71 
Lambeth arms motto, 41 , r 
Lancaster, duct' y of, a late court favou- 
rite receiver of, 518 
Land, proper subject of taxation, 205 
Langnshes , the relatives of a. booif 
companion at the Castle, 459 
Lansdowne, marquis, effects of recent 
. changes on, 549 
JLo#ra"fcir 1\, on debts, ,333 
Laws, their divisions v^d origin, 280 ; 
may be quoted like the Jlibie, 288 ; 
number of volumes andt>wojfks euni- 
1 prised in, 290 ; profusion with which 
partial hav« been made in lieu of 
general/ 29\ ; (oppressive on mid- 
dling classes, 292; differeut'in de- 
ferent places, 304; different for dif- 
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fercnl^ persons, $05 ; debtor law^, 
^vils from ^300; inconsistent opera- 
tions of, oil jiroperty, 309 ; inse- 
clrjty of plbpu^ty under, 312; in- # 
tumsistcncy in regard to marriage, ib.; 
Vests of proceedings, 313 ; govein- 
ment instituted for administration of, 

3 ll»; summary of absurdities and 
» louses in, 31>; prospects of legal 
reform, 325 ; cour?ff which plight bo 
adopted to rctoim, 328; official re- 
tnrns to illudylty%29 »** < 

Lauyers,^ heir lilnaiics, 290; number 
of, in London and country, 297%; 
most gainful of profusions, 298 ; in • 
•* solvent laws, chiei source piotit 
to, 299 ; difference between in this 
country and on the continent, 320 ; 
sumptuous pickings of, 499 
Lay- impropriations, origin of, 13; dif- 
iercut tenure of, amf clerical tithes, 
91. 

La ( fund clerical magistrates, ilMHI 
Coles, smugglers, 324 
Lenses and conveyances, defects in, 308 
Lectureships, produce of, 50; mode of 
paying for^in London, G9 # 

Lmts, corporation of, 474 

Ltgal sinecures, 4S5 # 

Lcn X. curious anecdote of, 28G 
Lecce at court— what, 227 
Li far regalia; King’s Hook, 10, 47,1? 
Life annuities, loss by, 350 
Lmdsuy, pait played by at Canton, tl 
Ldehfield , hud, feudal smciX 
JLj^chfitid, corpoiation of, 471 
Lilihgy of the chuich, origin of, 23 
L/n rpool, corporation of, 408 
hirings sale of, 21 ; defined, 90 
Loans, amount of, in each year, from 
1793 *f0 

London C'Tgy, rapacity of, G5; mode 
J 'H.*f perf(**uimg their spiritual dutieg, 
•09, ,oi potation ofi v 4G5j city’s es- 
tates*, 470 

Lonsdale , rev. John, a successful specu- 
11 ’jJator i*the crown lands, 189 
Lord-stcteard of king’s household, his 
* duties, 214 ; expenditure in his de- 
partment, 231 

Lord -lieutenant of Ireland, cost%£»fl$ 
Lord chancellors pension, 509, 509 
Lushiugton , Dr. vr liis opinion contro- 
verted that ad\owbons are like 
piivate property, 19; staLes annual t 
value of see of (lanterbiriy, 47 
biM'inoics, origin of, in Ike church, 
Ml f 

LyndhursTjtlqfd, 493 
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Machiarcl , his double doctrine, 3# • 
Macintosh, sir Ja*»es, 552 
Mad an, his clu.-tch prefivtncnts, 115 
Madox, histofy of tlu^%^hequer, 37. » 
Magistrates, lay and clerical, f»ti9 
Magna Charta , 593 ) 

Malthus, proof of theory of, 281 
Manchester , duchess of, a curious case, 
55? 

Manuscript sermons, sale of, 41 
War thorough , dukc*of, an instance that 
true nobdity is not hereditary, 551 
Mu rite at c h , 041st of, 1 92 • 

Marriage lawy their defects, 312 
M#$on, Mr.Jns effort# tlf obtain valua* 
ursl- fruits, 172 • 

Master of rpfiort ollice^emolumenfs, 

8 19 

Master of the horse, his duties, 211; 

expense of his department, 23f> 
Master in chancery, giiioluincnffl qf, 
330— See also Wingfield in List oJ m 
Places. 

Manor, Dr. his preferments, 1 15 
Merchant tailors of London, # t<»2 
Merchant tailors ofllririol, 158 
MiMle classes, origin and influence of, 
InW ^ • 

Middleton , Dr. on liturgy, 73 
/Hilary aeadenjv, Woolwich, 375 
! misters , economical reductions of. 
500 

lodu* I141W set aside by clergy, 72 
Modus, wh.it, 72 

Molestrorlh , a vciy old pensioner, 550 
Monk , bislmp of (jIoih ester, a haber- 
d«sh“r oPyjoints and pal tides, *23 
Monopolies , their t*flects, 385 
Moravians , syi<*eshful missionaries, 
53 

Morel and Seddon, pickings of, 193 
Tfhr,i?r t Mexican mission of, 218 
Mount cash cl , lord, 105 ; curious ulni0* 
unents of, * 

Mulgrate' s ci untc&s of > pension, 557 

& 

Nashj Mr. his dubious conduct 193 
X at w mil dpbt, increase o^ from firis- 
, tocratic wars nJ 335 ; increase of in 
each reign since the revolution, 330 ; 
mode in which reductions in have 
•«!% rfVtf. ;“^3l4^bUm ,I U’«r yf pro- 
gress to, 1831, jr*io; (Hans for redemp- 
tion of, 319 ; new suggestions fvr li- 
quidating, 35 1* ; obligation of on the 
public,* 360 ; mimber^of prtisons in- 
terested in, 301 ; forcible rcifi ttion 
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of peJpetuato power *>f oligarchy, 
$(&; bety ally of reform, 365 
/Vr/ry>$cturn of halfcpay of, B70 
Wavy bills, vgkat, 346% 

Newcastle , duke of, his ldtse of crown - 
.lands, 188 l 

iSewitort , sir John, his statement of 
wealth of Jnsh bishops, 142 ; his 
efforts on the first-fruits fund, 171 ; 
on an Irish pensioner, 518 / 

Newspapers, taxes on, 388 ; dangerous 
consequences of monopoly of, ib.^ 
East India Company's monopoly 
yot more hurtful, jb. how * they 
might be controllwj, * by govern^ 
f ment, ib. 'ihc TnU»" an ex- 
ample otWrrehponsible powe^wKjf ; 
repeal of s|^mp dutieg«jiie lease cir- 
culation of and profit, 393 9 

Nicholls , M. recollections of Geo. 111. 
232 

S ability, church patronage of, 650 
!\*>n -residence, &ee Clergy 
*Northnm}rtan, corporation of, 472 
Northumberland , duke of, lus income, 
273 

Nott, rev , G . inquiry about from' his 
parishioners, 117 \ 

O. 

O’Connell, Mr. his crucifix in Meriion-^ 
square, GO, consequences of his ef-j 
lorts repeal *4hc Union, 180; hist 

bagatelle motions, 673 # * • 

Onslow, archdeacon, 117 
Owin’ s, Robert, doctrines, 272 

i>. / 

Palaces , job picking* from, ]93 
Paley x l)r. on choice of ja. national re- 
ligion, til 4 . 

Palmerston, lord, 253 

Pamphlet , duty paltry, 380 * — • 

«. ipcr, duties on. 380 1 

Parish , ditt’erentSjxte'nt of in north anG 
south, 90 v 

Parks, royal, capricious conduct re- 
1 , spec tin go 194 % 

Parliayicnt , — See J/Vopc of Commons, 
anUTlt&tei Bill. \ 

Parnell , sir H. a doctrinaire; 371 
Patronage, of the church, 19; in 
whom vested, 21; applied to politi- 
cal eposes, ^3; mono i n , 24 ; 
bishop sparktJsNj^Torsion $f, 25 ; 
archbishop Sutton's do. 2ti; exam- 
ines of parochial monopoly, 28 ;* 
number of individuals and- number* 
of ttrrtferments held by each in the 
ehuivli of -*<> 


Pyy-master of marges a sineAie and 
abolished, 370 £ * 

Peace establishments, increase of, 'III • 
feel. Sir R. blunder rf’-Tiis acts, f ‘/)3 ; f 
puerile argument on parliamentary « 
reform, 623 ; specimen of obscu*& 
phraseology of one of -..s acts, 293 ; 
his currency bill defended, 559; 
fatuous insinuation of, 000 9 • 

Pellcw , hon. G. 1*3 rapid progress in 
the church, 118 

r!*enn, origin of lAnriyn to, 473 
Pensions, 479; tothl amount of £805,022, 
#489; lAofligate act for rewarding 
ministers witfy, 490 ; roll of high 
and qfiicient” men called over,' 492*, 
to ex-lord chanqpllors and judges, , 
493 ; return of exceeding 1*1000, 1 
497 ; 1*2,101,927 received by 956 in- 
dividuals, 49H ; total amount of 
salaries and* pensions 1*9, 45?, 985, 
502, alphabetical lj*n of, 505; con- 
cluding remarks on, 589 * 

Pension-list, worthless names iifeSl lUrM 
on, 216 

Percy, bishop, his lapid promotion in 
the church, liom having married a 
Sutton, 26 
J'qr, rents of, 51 

PhiljtoUs, J)r. remarks on his promo- 
tion, 118 

Placemen, 22,912 in the public offices, 
480 ; plural offices held by, 482 ; 
chassification of, 199; alphabetical 
RsU’^-SOS 

Vlanta , Mr. high efficient man, 492#> > 
Pluuket, lord, Whigs injured thbm 
selves by his elevation, 662 
Plural ists , number of, 2,880, 1,30 ; al 
pliabelical list of, 96 ^ 

Pluralists, civil and military, 4i ’2 
Political economy, 264 t 

Political economists know l ; Me of re?! 

state of country, 371 , 4&8 * 

Poor livings, Returns of, 55;’ giost 
impositions respecting, 57 
Popery, a religion ot “ krv.Ves artf 
fools," 4 ; in temporal matters a mori 
reformed religion than Church o 
,^England, 5; more expensive in,cc 
^rk^rtiies than Protestant, 63 
Popham, sir Home, I V» smuggling voy 
age, 199 

Population, progress of,J572 
• Portland, dpke of, his sale-of advow 
son of Mfltry-le-bone, 191 
Prebendary,' an useless order in tin 
church, 57 

Preston, corporation of 
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Pietyman f, church ^preferments of*. 
27. HR % 

Price. Dr. his delusive project for rc- 
^ denting the &rbi^350 
Pricm, fall in, 482 

Primogeniture origin and utility of, 
259 

Pricy -council, constitution and duties 
•ofj^Ml; emolun<cnt| of, 215; ob- 
jection to inquiring into, answered, 
210 - ^ 
Priry-seul,J ord, jujitf* of, 14^ 
Pnry-purse, origin and nature of, 215 
Progress of public debt, 334 • 
Proptrljb Utility of, 272 
P0>lic jffosperity, causes of, 59|§ , the 
people not the government cause of, 
► 500 . 

Public creditor, obligation to keep 
faith with, 300 ; distress caused by 
n breach of faith with", ib. ; number 
of, ib . ; otfkiaijretum of, 0 12 
Publfi charities a source otVlerical 
iuPfruif, 48-, results of inquiry into 
• piove great incicase of value of 
ehurch property, *13 
Public expend jfme, heads of, 037 • 
Public men not believers in the super- 
stitions of the vulgar, 3 
Pugh, John, clerk in chancery, 603 
Pulteney family obtained valuable lease 
of down lands, 18 
PuriUnnsm, fear of falling into, 02 

. «• " . i 

dification , elective, considered ,000 
ijuajicrly Review, attempts to contro- 
vert fourfold division of tithes, 12 , 
itn estimate of church revenues ex- 
amined* 45 

Qiuen fame's bounty, appropriation of, 
05 • 

• * • " It. f 

Radicals, their non-expectation: from 
inform bill considered, 000 
daw***, her pension, 504 
Ruynsfnrtl, T. registrar in chancery, 
* duties and emoluments of, 664 
Rcc*ircrs of taxes abolished, 520 
Rectoiies , number of, 22 _ * 

Reformation, rietv disposition of eccle- 
siastical property at, 12; popular 
hostility to, explained, 13 ; a similar 
spirit opposed cow-pox and machi- 
nery, ib. ; the evil of gfeat posses- 
ions by individuals aggravated by, 
14, in -uber and v # alue of religious 
biases & ..!p^re&9ed, ib . ; irfimense va- 


<J 81 * 

lue of, proved from state of Inland, 
Tuscany, and France, 15 # # 

Reform bill , adequacy of, 508^«two 
objects meant *o accomyj^sh by, ib. ; * 
qualification* princip^if, 604; em- # 
braces all mterest^^^p; benefits* 
from enumerated, 60M towns with 
population exceeding^, 000 not in- 
cluded, 036 

Regen ^street, cost of, 193 
Regmm donum, 1G9 

jflfetigm i, conduct of public men in re- 
spect of, 2; lost its most objection- 
able* trait bv pi ogress of know- 
ledge, 92 f *0en without, seldofa 


better thaySeasls, not favour- ( 
aide fm; trade in, ib m 
Rennell, deaij* his adventures, 120 
Rejfbcsrntation, — see House of commons. 
Reversions , nature of, explained, 4S8 
Revolution of 1688, character of, 591 
Ricardo , school of, 428 
Richmond, duke of, remarks on oflk?* 
of, 565 

Ricketts, Mr. anon-resident consul, 190 
Robes , roval, 223, 234 
RoydH family, incomes qf, 23^ 

Royally, jiageantiy of, 184, 227 ; use- 
less trappings, 587 # 

Russell, lord John, 567 
Cyders, their nrooress m tlw» rlmvi h 
121 

*7. M<*y-le -bone, sale of advifwson ot, 

191 % 

St. I'aul's school, abuses in, *121 
St. Simon, doctrines of, 272 
Salnrus, eiTormous increase in, 4Hii, 
one million par annum might be 
saved by reduction of, 481 ; eve vd- 
ing £1000 rfjnrn of, 497 , ciassiiica- 
tion of 957 placemen and pension- 
us who receive t‘2, 161,927, 499, 
total amount of, 502 
-\arlell, sir Jurifes, blunders in foi- 
gery act, 2^5 ; law , reforms of, 326 
Scltomberg, duke, his heirs receive a 
pension, 569 ^ » 

Scotch hereditarvfev enue, 207,. 242 
Scotch borough, electors^*. <. aciS,*v\,c., 
616 / 

Scott, sir D. his services at lliighton 
not merit a pension, 569 
Scott, \\ H. J. sinecures RTid^rcvcr- 
, sioira of, Stto «.~ # 9 

Scottish church economical establish 
l ment of, 93 ‘ ' * 

* Sea policies, duties, 367 
Seddon iiinl Morel’s piewing, 
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AEPt>RTS ON PTJIJLIO CT1ARIT.U*. 

TnSro. Boarcls, price 12s. Vut. I. o f an 

ACCOUNT 

or 

PUBLIC CHARITIES IN>>NGL7TND &Nf) WALES 

IDomprising* the Cftzifjtie* of So^ontoon of the chartered ( ourpuuies oi 

J xmdon, ‘imh of the f^'incipul initios and ♦Towns ; including firirdA 
lath,- j^ciftborough, TadeaSter, York, Manchester, Ptcftou, Lancs: t- ter 
Black burn, ^Oldham, feeeds, Ripon. Knares borough, Bdveihy, Selby 
Stafford, Wolverhampton, Northampton, Gloucester, Stratford, Lich- 
field, Bedford, Croydon, St. Bees, Yeovil, &«. f digested fmm tin 
Reports of th<* Commissioners on Charitable Foundation** With Vpn * 
and Comments, by the Editor of The Cobtnih Lawyer. , 

64 This work is unquestionably of great importance; and we can, with grtvl 
coxitidi wq, recommend it to our readers. The notes and comment.-, by tin 
Kditoc, are elucidatory and sntLsftfeiory ; undone has executed lito diflu ult t.isK 
with much tact and ability .’’—The'Star, March 1827. 

41 The couipdw has added some/ veiy i uriou< and pertinent notes .” — Turn >, 
December 29, 182(1. 

4< We consider the 4 V triiic Charities’ as a work of great national importance/' 
— Hi itish TtuVcHir, April 4, 1827. 

44 Although wetkavc more than once reeommended this useful, dr\n\imk 
and several journals have ecJjoeU our ^enti intuits, we still esteem il beyond lb- 
praise it has elicited /’ ' — The Literary L'hronmle w iiu/l*’ 0. 


A TREATISE 

ON Tfir. 

Cilice anivcrimes of tii-e metropolis.: 

* • 4 

'•■5fcEs]>P( , ially Juvenile Delinquency, female Prostitution, Ifteufi icily 
Graming, Forgery* Ktveet-robbenes, Burglary. «md House-breakin.:. 
Receiver of Stolen Goods, Counterfeiting the Com, Exumation, Cheat* 
n^and S^vindling^ Adulterations of Food, &c. 

Al g& a n account of the Courts of Justice and Prisons of London ; am* 
ui iSRfquijv^nto the CAiusws of *the Inc^gsc of Crime; the Tendency ot 
,he Debtor Laws ; and into the PrCsonPtftale of the Licensed Victualler' 
Y ade : with Suggestions for the Improvement of the Protective Inst it u- 
ions qf the Metropolis and jjie Prevention of Offences. ^ 

w Wc.reconiinSicnt as a book of gr«?at intelligence and merit/'— Literal <i 
ISlh. 1829. # % 

“ This woik is compiled with great care, and all who fool interested in such 
ubjects \»11 find it a compendium of the principal fttcl** useful to b ci fr jh iw r# > - - 
Aeu'Jtionthlv Magazine, June 1st. 1829. 







